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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


THE Hebrew Grammar of William Gesenius—originally 
published in 1813—has long been regarded as a standard 
work in Germany, and has been repeatedly re-edited, first 
by Rédiger and afterwards by Professor Kautzsch, with 
a view to keeping it abreast of the progress of scholarship. 
Various English translations of it have also appeared ; but 
the original work has gained so considerably in value in the 
latest editions, thanks to the scholarly revision of Professor 
Kautzsch, that the time seemed to have come for a new 
translation of what is practically a new book. Moreover, 
no Hebrew Grammar exists in English combining in one 
volume a thorough treatment both of the accidence and 
of the syntax. The Delegates of the Clarendon Press 
accordingly arranged with the German publisher, Herr Vogel, 
of Leipzig, to issue such a translation, and entrusted the work 
to the late Rev. G. W. Collins (of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, and Keble College, Oxford), with whom I was 
afterwards associated. His translation of the twenty-fifth 
edition (1889) was already approaching completion when a new 
edition of the German was announced as being in preparation, 
and the Delegates decided to await its publication in order 
that Professor Kautzsch’s latest improvements might be 
incorporated in the English translation. The new German 
edition, however, did not appear so soon as was expected, 
and in the meantime Mr. Collins died. The task of revising 
the translation, and of seeing it through the press, thus 
devolved upon me. Its accomplishment has been somewhat 
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delayed, partly by the intervention of other work, and partly 
owing to the numerous additions and improvements intro- 
duced by Professor Kautzsch into the twenty-sixth edition 
(1896), which of course had to be incorporated. With regard 
to the method pursued, the plan and arrangement of the 
original have been strictly followed, so that the references for 
sections and paragraphs correspond exactly in German and 
English. At the same time, every effort has been made 
to state the principles of the grammar in a form that would 
be clearly and readily apprehended by English students. 
The sheets have been submitted while in proof to the 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, Dr. Driver, who has made 


numerous valuable suggestions as to translation. Some 


slight additions have occasionally been made—in no case, 
however, affecting the substance of Professor Kautzsch’s 
work — chiefly consisting of supplementary references to 
English works, or now and then completing a list of 
citations. These have been enclosed within brackets [ ] 
wherever it was possible to do so without too much com- 
plication. A few notes added by Mr. Collins have been 
marked with his initials, G.W.C. Some. evident printer’s 
errors in the German have been tacitly corrected. It would 
be too much to hope that in so large a mass of details 
mistakes have been entirely avoided, but my endeavours 
to secure accuracy and uniformity have been very materially 
aided by the skill and experience of Mr. J. C. Pembrey, the 
oriental reader to the Clarendon Press. In conclusion, I wish 
to express my gratitude to Dr. Driver for his ever-ready help 
in all matters of difficulty, and for the encouragement I have 
received from’ him throughout a rather toilsome piece 
of work. 


A. E. COWLEY. 


WADHAM COLLEGE, Oxrorp. 
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FROM THE PREFACE TO THE 
GERMAN EDITION. 


BETWEEN the appearance of the twenty-fifth and twenty- 
sixth editions of this Grammar! more than six years elapsed. 


During that period so many important works appeared on 


the textual criticism and exegesis of the Old Testament, 
as well as on the grammar of the Hebrew and other Semitic 
languages, that the editor again found abundant materials 
for amplifying and re-casting the work. . : 

For the Biblical text, constant use has been made of the 
critical editions of Dr. S. Baer: Feremzia, Lipsiae, 1890; Fosua 
et Fudices, 1891; Samuel, 1892; Keges, 1895. Warm praise 
is also due to the admirable edition of the Old Testament 
text by David Ginsburg (London, 1894, 2 vols.), based 
primarily on the earliest printed editions,— seven of the 
entire Bible, dated between 1488 and 1525, and thirteen 
of various parts, 14797-1525,— and containing a selection of 
readings from the LXX, Peshitta, Targums, and Vulgate. 
In the course of his work, the present writer has learnt to 
value this edition more and more. The critically revised 
text in the handsome series of ‘Sacred Books of the Old 
Testament 2, published under the editorship of Prof. P. Haupt 
(Leipzig and Baltimore, 1893, &c.), has also been consulted 

ee 


ee 2 


1 The first edition appeared at Halle in 1813 (pp. 202, small 8vo); the next 
yy Gesenius himself; the fifteenth to the twenty-first 


thirteen editions were issued b 
(1845-1872) by E. Rédiger ; the twenty-second to the twenty-fifth (1878-1889) 


by the present editor. 

2 Distinguishing the various doc 
by colours, and hence also called the 
have appeared: Job by Siegfried, 1893 ; 
Driver and White, 1894; Jeremiah by 
by Wellhausen, Chronicles by Kittel, 1895; 
Kamphausen, 1896. 


uments of the Pentateuch and historical books 
‘Polychrome Bible.’ The following parts 
I and II Samuel by Budde, Leviticus by 
Cornill, Joshua by Bennett, the Psalms 
Genesis by Ball, Daniel by 
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as occasion required. But this twenty-sixth edition has 
especially benefited by the systematic study of the Old 
Testament, undertaken with a view to the new translation 
of it, published by the editor in 18941 Independently of 
the criticism of the text, this afforded opportunity for a much 
fuller notice of all striking forms, as well as for considerable 
additions to the examples in the Syntax. 

Among the works consulted on special grammatical 
questions, the first place must be assigned to those of 
De Lagarde, Barth, and Ed. Kénig, cited on Pp. 231. Kénig’s 
Lehrgebiude, starting with Hebrew, includes a comprehensive 
comparison of the other Semitic dialects, and is distinguished 
by an almost exhaustive presentation of the facts, as well as 
by the regard paid systematically to phonetic and philological 
principles. De Lagarde and Barth, embracing in their survey 
the entire system of Semitic noun-formation, suggest, inde- 
pendently of each other, such an abundance of new and 
important points of view, that the editor felt no little 
embarrassment in deciding on the extent of the changes 
required in §§ 81-86, 93 and 94. However, the consideration 
that, in spite of very remarkable agreement on fundamental 
questions, the two scholars often differ widely in details, 
and that the controversy on the subject (see the literature 
on p. 231) has led to no definite conclusions, finally left no 
doubt as to the course to be pursued. I have endeavoured 
in an excursus (§ 8 3.@) to give, as far as possible, an unbiassed 
statement of the principles followed by both scholars, and 
in § 84 sqq. have altered or omitted whatever has so far been 
proved to be certainly untenable. Though starting with 
grave doubts, I must admit that Barth’s fundamental prin- 
ciple—that all nouns may be referred to either perfect or 
imperfect stems—appears to me more and more to be correct 
and fruitful, although at the same time it is true that a// 
nouns cannot now be traced to one or the other stem with 
the certainty claimed by the author in his Nominalbildung. 


I Die hetlige Schrift des Alten Tr estaments, 
readings discussed in PP. I to 88 of the appen 
number have also been noticed in the Gramm 


Freiburg and Leipzig, 1894. Of the 


dix to this translation, a considerable 
ar, 
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Among smaller monographs the studies of Knudtzon, 
mentioned on p. 320, note, as also V. Baumann’s Hebrdische 
Relativsitze (see p. 466), Herner’s Syntax der Zahlwérter 
(see p. 454), and Diehl’s Pronomen personale suffixum 2. und 
3. plur. des Hebriischen, deserve special mention. The last- 
named Dissertation was available only from § 91 onwards. 
Besides these, abundant material is contained in the numerous 
discussions of grammatical and syntactical questions in 
Driver’s Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel 
(Oxford, 1890), and in the lists of the linguistic features of 
particular books in Driver’s /utroduction to the Literature of 
the Old Testament (sixth edition, Edinburgh, 1897), in Siegfried 
and Stade’s Hebrdisches Worterbuch zum A. T. (Leipzig, 1893), 
and last but not least in the greatly improved twelfth edition 
of Gesenius’ Handworterbuch, edited by Frants Buhl, with the 
assistance of A. Socin and H. Zimmern, in 1895. The sparing 
use of such valuable works as Friedrich Delitzsch’s Assyrische 
Grammatik (Berlin, 18891), P. Haupt’s Semitische Sprachlaute 
(see p. 27), &c., was due to the limitations necessarily imposed 
by a Grammar intended primarily for theological students 
in the widest sense of the term. At the same time, the 
greatest possible care has been taken to give a full account 
of the literature which has appeared since 1889. 


For notes and corrections relating to particular points, - 


I have to thank Professors Budde (Strassburg), Dalman 
(Leipzig), Haupt (Baltimore), Kamphausen (Bonn), Ley 
(Kreuznach), G. Moore (Andover), Nestle (Ulm), Philippi 
(Rostock, in a review of the twenty-fifth edition in the 
Theologische Litteraturzeitung, 1890, no. 17), Praetorius (Halle), 
Stade (Giessen), and Messrs. S. Preiswerk, junior (Bale), and 
Ziegert (Breslau); also for notes on a more considerable scale, 
Dr. Mayer-Lambert (Paris), Prof. Socin (Leipzig), and 
Prof. Strack (Berlin). The two last-mentioned scholars 
placed at my disposal their own copies of the twenty-fifth 
edition, containing numerous marginal annotations. Lastly, 
I must pay a tribute of gratitude to the cherished memory 
of my friend Prof. August Miiller (Halle). The criticisms, 


ee eee 
1 English translation, Berlin and London (Williams and Norgate), 1889. 
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which, according to the close of his review of the twenty-fifth 
edition, Prof. Miiller intended for me, were found indicated 
in his private copy by lines and crosses of various colours. 
These led me in numerous cases to re-consider, and, I hope, 
also sometimes to improve the text. 

In the correction of the proofs of the twenty-sixth edition, 
my young colleague Mr. Steuernagel deserves my thanks 
for his unwearying and skilful help. 


The old complaint that reference to the Grammar was 
rendered difficult by the numerous subdivisions of the 
sections, has now been met by the addition of marginal 
letters. By this means the number of the section and one 
letter suffice for reference in nearly all cases. In very long 
sections (§§ 67, 72, 75, 93, 112, 113, 117, 119, 126, 159) double 
letters had to be used (aa, 6b, &c.) after the single alphabet 
was exhausted. At the same time, the old subdivisions had 
to be retained on account of the numerous references in 
existing commentaries, and in the four editions of the 
Exercise Book. 

Finally, the Paradigms (p. 536 sqq.) have been subjected to 
a very thorough revision for this edition. From Paradigm G 
onward forms not actually occurring have been enclosed 
within brackets. 

The principal abbreviations used are—Z DMG =Zeitschrift 
der deutschen morgenlindischen Gesellschaft: ZAW = Zeit- 
schrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft (edited, since 
its commencement in 1881, by Prof. B. Stade, Giessen) : 
ZDPV=Z ettschrift des deutschen Paldstinavereins (edited, 
since 1878, by Prof. H. Guthe, Leipzig). 


E. KAUTZSCH. 
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HEBREW GRAMMAR. 


INTRODUCTION. 


$1. Zhe Semitic Languages in General. 


SEE Gesenius, Introduction to his Hedy. Handwirterb., 2nd to 10th editions ; 
E. Renan, Histoire générale et systéme comparé des langues sémitéques, 3rd ed., 
Paris, 1863; B. Stade, Lehrb. der hebr. Gramm., Lpz. 1879, § 2 sqq.; E. Konig, 
Hist.-krit. Lehrgeb. der hebr. Spr., Lpz. 1881, § 33 H. Strack, ‘ Einl, in das A. T.,’ 
in Zockler’s Handb. der theol. Wissenschaften, Nordl, 1883, i. 190 sqq.; 4th ed. 
Munich, 1895; F. Hommel, Dée semit. Volker u. Sprachen, Lpz. 1883, i.1; Th. 
Noldeke, article ‘Semitic Languages,’ in the 9th ed. of the Lucyclopaedia Britannica, 
in German with corrections and additions, Dze semit. Sprachen, Lpz.1887 ; W. Wright, 
Lectures on the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages, Cambr. 1899. 
Much relating to the subject may also be found in Diestel’s Gesch. des A. TZ. in der 
christl, Kirche, Jena, 1869.—The material contained in inscriptions has been in 
process of collection since 1881 in the Paris Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. 


1. The Hebrew language is one branch of a great family of lan- 
guages in Western Asia which was indigenous in Palestine, Phoenicia, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Assyria, and Arabia, that is to say, in 
the countries extending from the Mediterranean to the other side of 
the Euphrates and Tigris, and from the Mountains of Armenia to the 
southern coast of Arabia. In early times, however, it spread from 
Arabia over Abyssinia, and by means of Phoenician colonies over many 
islands and sea boards of the Mediterranean, as for instance to the 
Carthaginian coast. No comprehensive designation is found in early 
times for the languages and nations of this family ; the name Semztes 
or Semitic languages (based upon the fact that according to Gen. 10, | 
21 sqq. almost all nations speaking these languages are descended 
from Shem) is however now generally accepted and has accordingly 


been retained here '. 


1 From Shem are derived (Gen. 10, 21sqq.) the Aramaean and Arab families 
as well as the Hebrews, but not the Canaanites (Phoenicians), who are traced 
back to Ham (vy. 6. 15 sqq-), although their language belongs decidedly to what 


B 
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i 2. The better known Semitic languages may be subdivided as 
follows :— ‘ 

I. The South Semitic or Arabic branch. To this belong, besides 
the classical literary language of the Arabs and the modern vulgar 
Arabic, the older southern Arabic preserved in the Sabaean inscriptions 
(less correctly called Himyaritic), and its offshoot, the Ge'ez or 
Ethiopic, in Abyssinia. 

II. The Middle Semitic or Canaanitish branch. To this belongs 
the Hebrew of the Old Testament with its descendants, the New 
Hebrew, as found especially in the Mishna (see below, § 3. 1) and 
Rabbinic; also Phoenician with Punic (in Carthage and its colonies) 
and the various remains of Canaanitish dialects preserved in names of 
places and persons, and in the inscription of Mésa‘, king of Moab. 

c Ill. The North Semitic or Aramaic branch. The subdivisions 
of this are—(1) The Eastern Aramaic or Syriac, the literary language 
of the Christian Syrians. The religious books of the Mandaeans 
(Nasoraeans, Sabians, also called the disciples of St. John) represent 
a very debased offshoot of this. A Jewish modification of Syriac is 
to be seen in the language of the Babylonian Talmud. (2) The 
Western or Palestinian Aramaic, incorrectly called also ‘Chaldee,’ 
This latter dialect is represented in the Old Testament by two words 
in Gen. 31, 47, by the verse Jer. ro, r1, and the sections Dan. 2, 4—7, 
28; Ezr. 4, 8—6, 18, and 7, 12-26, as well as by a considerable portion 
of Jewish literature (Targums, Palestinian Gemara, &c.). To the same 
branch belongs also the Samaritan, with its admixture of Hebrew forms, 
and, except for the rather Arabic colouring of the proper names, the 
idiom of the so-called Nabataean inscriptions in the Sinaitic peninsula, 
in the East of Palestine, &c. 


For further particulars about the remains of Western Aramaic (including those in 


the New Test., in the Palmyrene and Egyptian Aramaic inscriptions) see Kautzsch, 
Gramm. des Biblisch-Aramdischen, Lpz. 1884, p- 6 sqq. 


ad IV. The East Semitic branch1, the language of the Assyrio- 


is now called Semitic. The language of the Babylonians and Assyrians, about 
which uncertainty long prevailed, has proved to be Semitic, just as A&gur (Gen, 
10, 22) is included among the sons of Shem, 

* Cf. especially Hommel, ‘On the philological position of the Ass.-Babylonian as 


compared with Western Semitic,’ in Aufsdtze u, A bhandlungen arabistisch semito- 
bogischen Inhalts, Munich, 1892, P- 92 sqq. 
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Babylonian inscriptions, the third line of the Achaemenian inscrip- 
tions. 


On the importance of Assyrian for Hebrew philology especially from a lexico- 
graphical point of view comp. Friedr. Delitzsch, The Hebrew Language viewed in 
the light of Assyrian research, Lond. 1883, and Prolegomena eines neuen hebr.~ 
aram. Worterbuchs zum A. T., Lpz. 1886; P. Haupt, ‘ Assyrian Phonology, &c.,’ 


in Hebraica, Chicago, Jan. 1885, vol. i. 3; Delitzsch, Assyrische Grammatik, 
Berlin, 1889. 


If the above division into four branches be reduced to two principal 


groups, No. I, as South Semitic, will be contrasted with the three 
North Semitic branches. 


All these languages stand to one another in much the same relation as those 
of the Germanic family (Gothic, Old Norse, Danish, Swedish; High and Low 
German in their earlier and later dialects), or as the Slavonic languages (Lithu- 
anian, Lettish; Old Slavonic, Serbian, Russian; Polish, Bohemian), They are 
now either wholly extinct, as the Phoenician and Assyrian, or preserved only in a 
debased form, as Neo-Syriac among Syrian Christians and Jews in Mesopotamia 
and Kurdistan, Ethiopic (Ge‘ez) in the later Abyssinian dialects (Tigré, Amharic), 
and Hebrew among some modern Jews (except in so far as they attempt a literary 
reproduction of the language of the Old Testament). Arabic alone has not only 
occupied to this day its original abode in Arabia proper, but has also forced its 
way in all directions into the domain of other languages. 

The Semitic family of languages is bounded on the East and North by another 
of still wider extent, which reaches from India to the western limits of Europe, and 
is called Indo-Germanic, since it comprises, in the most varied ramifications, the 
Indian (Sanskrit), Old and New Persian, Greek, Latin, Slavonic as well as Gothic, 
along with the other Germanic languages. With the Old Egyptian language, of 
which Coptic is a descendant, as well as with the languages of porfa-western 
Africa, the Semitic had from the earliest times much in common, especially in 
grammatical structure; but on the other hand there are fundamental differences 
between them, especially from a lexicographical point of view; see C. Abel, 
Einleitung in ein dgyptisch-semitisch-indo-europaisches Wurzelwirterbuch, Lpz. 
1887; and Ueber Wechselbeziehungen der agyptischen, indo-europaischen u. semit- 
ischen Etymologie, Lpz. 1889, pt. i; Hommel, ‘On the extent coe telation between 
ancient Egyptian and Semitic,’ in the Bettrage zur Assyriologte, ii. 342° $94. 5 
Erman, Das Verhaltnis des Aegyptischen 2u den semttischen Sprachen, in the 
ZDMG. x\vi, 1892, p. 93 $qq- 


3. The grammatical structure of the Semitic family of languages, 
as compared with that of other languages, especially the rade mens 
exhibits numerous peculiarities which collectively constitute its dis- 
tinctive character, although many of them are found singly in other 
languages. These are—(a) among the consonants, which in = form 
the substance of these languages, occur peculiar gutturals of auferent 
grades ; the vowels proceeding from the three primary sounds (a, 2, 2) 

B2 


Ug 


h 
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are subject, within the same consonantal frame-work, to great changes 
in order to express various modifications in the signification of the 
same stem; (4) the word-stems are almost invariably triliteral, i.e. 
composed of three consonants; (c) the verb is restricted to two tense- 
forms, with a peculiarly regulated use; and (d) the noun has only two 
genders (masc. and fem.); and peculiar expedients are adopted for 
the purpose of indicating the case-relations; (e) the oblique cases of 
the personal pronoun, as well as of all the possessive pronouns and the 
pronominal object of the verb, are denoted by forms immediately 
attached (suffixes); (7) the almost complete absence of compounds 
both in the noun (with the exception of many proper names) and in 
the verb; (g) great simplicity in the expression of syntactical relations, 
e.g. the small number of particles, and the prevalence of simple co- 
ordination of clauses without periodic structure. Classical Arabic, 
however, forms a not unimportant exception as regards the last men- 
tioned point. 

4, From a lexicographical point of view also the vocabulary of the 
Semites differs essentially from that of the Indo-Germanic languages, 
although there is here apparently more agreement than in the grammar. 
A considerable number of Semitic roots and stems? agree in sound 
with synonyms in the Indo-Germanic family. But apart from ex- 
pressions directly borrowed (see below), the actual similarity might 
be restricted to imitative words (onomatopoetica), and to those in 
which one and the same idea is represented by similar sounds in con- 
sequence of a formative instinct common to the most varied families 
of language. Neither of these proves any Azsforte or generic relation, 
to establish which an agreement in grammatical structure would also 
be necessary. 


Comp. Friedr. Delitzsch, Studien tiber indogermanisch-semitische Wurzel-ver- 
wandischaft, Lpz. 1873; Noldechen, Semzt. Glossen zu Fick und Curtius, 
Magdeb. 1876 sq. ; McCurdy, Aryo-Semitic Speech, Andover, U.S. A., 1881. 

As onomatopoetic words, or as stem-sounds of a similar character, we may 
compare, e.g. ppd, nd Acixw, lingo, Sans. lih, Eng. to lick, Fr. lécher, Germ. 
lechen ; Dd (kindr. 238, WY) KiAAw, KEdAW, KVAIwW, Volvo, Germ. quellen, wallen, 
Eng. fo weld; T13, DIN, NID yapdrrw, Pers, khaéridan, Ital. grattare, Fr. gratter, 
Eng. 40 grate, to scratch, Germ. hratzen ; PIB frango, Germ. brechen, &c.; Reuss, 
Gesch. der hl, Schriften A. Ts, Braunschw. 1881, p. 38, draws attention moreover 


to the Semitic equivalents for earth, six, seven, horn, to sound, to measure, to mix, 


[* On the distinction between stems and roots, see § 30, Rem. 1 and 2,—G. W.C.] 
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to smell, to place, clear, to kneel, raven, goat, ox, &c. An example of a somewhat 
different kind is am, ham (sam), gam, kam, in the sense of the German samt 
zusammen ; in Hebrew ODS (from which M58 people, properly assemély), Dy 
(wth) samt, D3 also, moreover, Arab. YOd to collect ; Pers. ham, hamah (at the 
same time); Sans. ama (with), Gk. dpa (dupw), dpds, dpod (Burros, Suados), and 
harder sowés, Lat. cum, cumulus, cunctus ; with the corresponding sibilant Sans. 
sam, Gk. ctv, gdv, gvvéds =Kowvds, Goth. sama, Germ. samt, sammeln ; but many of 
these instances are doubtful. 


Essentially different from this internal connexion, is the occur- 
rence of the same words in different languages, where one language 
has borrowed directly from the other. Such loan-words are— 

(a) In Hebr.: some names of objects which were originally indigenous in Egypt, 
Persia or India, e. g. 1} , Egyptian properly az aa, the great river, Coptic yaro 
or yero', nearly always of the Nile; nS (Egyptian) Nile-reed; D2 (in Zend 
pairidaéza, circumvallation = napddeacos) pleasure-garden, park; pWODW daric, 
Persian gold coin; ODA peacocks, perhaps from the Malabar dégaz ‘or téghat. 
Some of these words are also found in Greek, as ip (Sans. hapfz) ape, KqTO0s, 
«ABos ; DBD (Pers. kirbds, Sans. karpdsa) cotton, Kapnagos, carbasus. 

(6) In Greek, &c.: some originally Semitic names of Asiatic products and 
articles of commerce, e.g. }2 Buvacos, byssus ; myap AiBavos, A.Bavwros, tncense ; 
NP xdvy, Kavva, canna, cane; {DD xdpwor, cuminum, cumin; NYS? xaccia, 
cassia ; bps Kapnros, camelus ; paw dpjaBév, arrhabo, arrha, pledge. Such 
transitions have probably been brought about chiefly by Phoenician trade. (Comp. 
A. Miiller, ‘Semitische Lehnwérter im alteren Griechisch,’ in Bezzenberger's Bettrage 
zur Kunde der Indo-germ. Sprachen, Gottingen, 1877, vol. i. p. 273 sqq.; E. Ries, 
Quae res et vocabula a gentibus semiticis in Graeciam pervenerint, Breslau, 1890 ; 
Muss-Amnolt, ‘Semitic words in Greek and Latin,’ in the Yvansactions of the 
American Philological Association, xxiii. p. 35 sqq.; H. Lewy, Die semitischen 
Fremadworter im Griech., Berlin, 1895; J. H. Bondi, Dem hebr.-phiniz. Sprach- 
aweige angehor. Lehnworter in hieroglyph. u. hieratischen Texten, Lpz. 1886.) 


5. No system of writing is ever so perfect as to be able to reproduce 
the sounds of a language in all their various shades, and the writing 
of the Semites has essentially one remarkable defect, viz. that only 
the consonants (which indeed form the substance of the language) 
are arranged in line as real letters 2 whilst of the vowels only the 
longer are indicated by representative consonants (comp. below, § 7). 
It was only later that special small marks (points or strokes below 


1 According to Delitzsch, however (Prolegg. 145, V. SUP. P- 2), Ww is a genuine 


Semitic word. 

2 So also originally the Ethiopic writing, 
vowels by small appendages to the consonants, 
form. On the Assyrio-Babylonian cuneiform writing, 


vowels, see p. 6, note 1, ad fin. 


which afterwards represented the 
or by some other change in their 
which likewise indicates the 
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or above the consonants) were invented to represent to the eye all the 
vowels (see § 8). These are, however, superfluous for the practised 
reader, and are therefore often wholly omitted in Semitic manuscripts 
and printed texts. Semitic writing, moreover, almost invariably pro- 
ceeds from right to left *. 

With the exception of the Assyrio-Babylonian (cuneiform), all 
varieties of Semitic writing, although differing widely in some respects, 
are derived from one and the same original alphabet, now represented 
most faithfully by the characters used on the stele of Mééa‘, king of 
Moab (see below, § 2.2), and in the old Phoenician inscriptions. The 
old Hebrew writing, as it appears on the oldest monument, the Siloam 
inscription (see below, § 2. 2), exhibits essentially the same character. 
The old Greek, and indirectly all European alphabets, are descended 
from the old Phoenician writing. 

Z See the Table of Alphabets at the beginning of the Grammar, which shows 
the relations of the older varieties of Semitic writing to one another and especially 
the origin of the present Hebrew characters from their primitive forms. For a more 
complete view, see Gesenius’ Scripturae linguaegue Phoeniciae monumenta, Lips.. 
1837, 4to, pt. i. p. 15 sqq., and pt. iii. tab. 1-5, also his article ‘ Palaographie’ in 
Ersch and Gruber’s Zncyk/. Sect. iii. Bd. 9. From numerous monuments since 
discovered, our knowledge of the Semitic characters, especially the Phoenician, has 
become considerably enlarged and more accurate. Comp. especially the Tables 
of De Vogiié in vol. xi. of the Revue archéol., Paris, 1865, and in the Mélanges 
@ archéologie orientale, Paris, 1868, after p.141; further Paul Schroder, Dze phonzz. 
Sprache, Halle, 1869, p. 75 sqq.; Lenormant, Zssaz sur Ja propagation de 
? Alphabet Phénicien dans l’ancien monde, Paris, 1875, tom, i, 2me éd. (to be used 
with some caution); Schlottmann, article ‘Schrift u. Schriftzeichen’ in Riehm’s 
Handwirterb. des bibl, Altert., p. 1434 sqq.; Isaac Taylor, Zhe Alphavet, &c., Lond. 
1883, 2 vols.; Phil. Berger, Histoire de l’écriture dans 1 'antiquité, Paris, 1891.— 
For the development of the Hebrew characters and the best Tables of Alphabets, 


comp. § 5. @, note 2. 

m 6, As regards the relative age of the Semitic languages, the 
oldest writings are to be met with in the Assytio-Babylonian (cunei- 
form) inscriptions*; with which are to be classed the earliest Hebrew 
fragments occurring in the Old Testament (see § 2). 


* The Sabaean (Himyaritic) writing runs occasionally from left to right, and even 
alternately in both directions (Soustrophedon), but as a rule from right to left. In 
Ethiopic writing the direction from left to right has becom 
some few old inscriptions exhibit, however, 
writing also runs from left to ri 
Semitic people. 

* Comp. Friedr. Delitzsch, Prolegomena, p. 57, 


e the prevailing one ; 
the opposite direction. The cuneiform 
ght, but this is undoubtedly borrowed from a non- 


‘We possess written monuments of 
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The Jewish-Aramaic writings begin about the time of Cyrus (comp. 
Ezr. 6, 3 sqq.), those of the Arabic branch first appear in the earliest 
centuries a.p. (Sabaean inscriptions, Ethiopic translation of the Bible 
in the fourth to fifth century, North-Arabic literature from the sixth 
century a.p.) It is, however, another question which of these languages 
has adhered longest and most faithfully to the original character of the 
Semitic, and which consequently represents to us the earliest phase of 
its development. For the more or less rapid transformation of the 
sounds and forms of a language, as spoken by nations and races, is 
dependent on causes quite distinct from the growth of a literature, and 
oftentimes the organic structure of a language is even considerably 
impaired before it has developed a literature, especially by early 
contact with people of a strange tongue. Thus in the Semitic depart- 
ment, the Aramaic dialects exhibit the earliest and greatest decay, 
next to them the Hebrew-Canaanitish, and in its own way the 
Assyrian. Arabic, owing to the seclusion of the desert tribes, was 
the longest to retain the original fullness and purity of the sounds 
and forms of words'. Even here, however, there appeared, through 
the revolutionary influence of Islam, an ever-increasing decay, until 
Arabic at length reached nearly the stage at which we find Hebrew as 
early as the Old Testament. 


the Assyrian kings Isme-Dagan and Samsi-Ramman I, who reigned about 1830 or 
1816 B.C.; but Babylonian antiquities and Babylonian literature precede the 
Assyrian by a development of more than a thousand years.’ According to 
Hilprecht, Zhe Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, i. 
p- 11 sqq-, the inscriptions found at Nippur embrace the period from 3800 to 
450 B.C. 

1 Even now the language of some of the Bédawi is much purer and more 
archaic than that of the town-Arabs. It must, however, here be admitted that the 
former exalted estimate. of the primitiyeness of Arabic has been moderated in 
many respects by the most recent school of Semitic philology. Much apparently 
original is to be regarded with Noldeke (Dze semtt. Spr., P- 5 [= Lncycl. Brit., 
ed. 9, art. SEMITIC LANGUAGES, P- 642]) only as a modification of the original. 
The assertion that the Arabs exhibit the Semitic character in its purest form, should, 
according to Noldeke, be rather that ‘the inhabitants of the desert lands of Arabia, 
under the influence of the extraordinarily monotonous scenery and of a life con- 
tinually the same amid continual change, have emphasized some of the most 
important Semitic characteristics in a most one-sided manner.’ 


[In modern conversational Arabic, the rénwin and the endings of inflectional 


forms are almost always neglected. Mr. E. T. Rogers, late British Consul at Cairo, 
eighbourhood of Timbuctoo.— 


told me that they are still pronounced in the n 
G. W. C.] 
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#2 Hence the phenomenon, that in its grammatical structure the ancient Hebrew 

agrees more with the modern than with the ancient Arabic, and that the latter, 
although it only appears as a written language at a later period, has yet in many 
respects preserved a more complete structure and a more original vowel system 
than the other Semitic languages. Thus it occupies amongst these a position 
similar to that which Sanskrit holds among the Indo-Germanic languages, or 
Gothic in the narrower circle of the Germanic. But even the toughest organism 
of a language often deteriorates, at least in single forms and derivatives, while 
on the contrary, in the midst of what is otherwise universal decay, there still 
remains here and there something original and archaic, and this is the case 
with the Semitic languages. 

Fuller proof of the above statements belongs to the comparative grammar 
of the Semitic languages. It follows, however, from what has been said: (1) that 
the Hebrew language, as found in the sacred literature of the Jews, has, in respect 
to its organic structure, already suffered more considerable losses than the Arabic, 
which appears much later on the historical horizon ; (2) that, notwithstanding this 
fact, we cannot at once and in all points concede the priority to the latter; (3) that 
it is a mistake to consider with some that the Aramaic, on account of its simplicity 


(which was only caused by the decay of its organic structure), is the oldest form of 
Semitic speech. 


§ 2. Sketch of the Liistory of the Hebrew Language. 


See Gesenius, Gesch. der hebr. Sprache u. Schrift, Lpz. 1815, §§ 5-18; Th. 
Noldeke’s article, ‘Sprache, hebriische,’ in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lextkon, Lpz. 1875, 
Bd. v; Bertheau, ‘ Hebriische Sprache,’ in Herzog’s Realencyklopadie, 2. Aufl. Bd. 5; : 
W. Robertson Smith, ‘Hebrew Language and Literature,’ in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, oth ed., Edinb. 1880, vol. xi. p. 594 sqq- 


a 1, The name Hebrew Language usually denotes the language of 
the sacred writings of the Israelites which form the canon of the 
Old Testament, It is also called Ancient Hebrew in contradistinction 
to the Neo-Hebrew in Jewish writings of the post-biblical period 
(§ 3. 1). The name Hebrew language (nMay rw yéooa tav ‘EBpaiwy, 
é8paior’) does not occur in the Old Testament itself. Instead of it 
we find in Is. 19, 18 the term language of Canaan', and M57 in the 
Jews language 2 Ki. 18, 26. 28 (comp. Is. 36, 11. 13), Neh, 13, 24. 
In the last-cited passage it already agrees with the later (post-exilic) 
usage, which gradually extended the name Jews, Jewish to the whole 
nation, as in Haggai, Nehemiah, and the book of Esther. 


b ea distinction between the names Hebrews (aay ‘EBpaior) and Jsraelites 
(PRT) ¥23) is that the latter was rather a national name of honour, with also 


* That Hebrew in its present form -was actually developed in Canaan appears 
from such facts as the use of yam (sea) for the west, 2égeb (properly dryness, 
afterwards as a proper name for the south of Palest 


ine) for the south, comp. 
Reuss, l.c., p. 53 sq. 
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a religious significance, employed by the people themselves, while the former 
appears as the less significant name by which the nation was known amongst 
foreigners. Hence in the Old Testament Hebrews are only spoken of either when 
the name is employed by themselves as contrasted with foreigners (Gen. 40, 15. 
Ex. 2, 7. 3, 18 and elsewhere; Jon. 1, 9) or when it~is put in the mouth of those 
who are not Israelites (Gen. 39, 14.17. 41, 12 and elsewhere) or, finally, when it is 
used in opposition to other nations (Gen. 14, 13. 43, 32. Ex. 2, 11.13. 21, Bi). 
Its use in 1 Sam. 13, 3. 7 and 14, 21 is exceptional. In the Greek and Latin 
authors, as well as in Josephus, the name ‘“ESpaio, Hebraei', &c., alone occurs. 
Of the many explanations of the gentilic ")), the derivation from AY a@ country 
on the other side with the derivative suffix ’ (§ 86. 2, 5) appears to be the 
only one philologically possible. The name accordingly denoted the Israelites 
as being those who inhabited the ‘eter, i.e. the district on the other side of 
the Euphrates (or perhaps more correctly the Jordan?), and would therefore 
originally be only appropriate when used by the nations on this side of the 
Euphrates or Jordan. We must, then, suppose that after the crossing of either 
river it had been retained (by the Abrahamidae) as an old-established name, 
and within certain limits (see above) had become naturalized among them. In 
referring this name to the patronymic ‘Eber, the Hebrew genealogists have assigned 
to it a much more comprehensive signification. For since in Gen, 10, 21 (Num. 
24, 24 does not apply) Shem is called the ancestor of all the children of ‘Eber, and 
to the latter there also belonged according to Gen. 22, 20 sqq. and Io, 25 sqq. 
Aramean and Arab races, the name, afterwards restricted in the form of the gentilic 
‘tbrt, exclusively to the Israelites, must have originally included a decidedly larger 
variety of countries and nations. The etymological significance of the name must 
in that case not be insisted upon. 

The term ‘Bfpatcri is first used, to denote the old Hebrew, in the prologue 
to Jesus the son of Sirach (about 130 B.C.), and in the New Testament, Rev. 9, II. 
On the other hand it serves in John 5, 2. 19, 13. 17 perhaps also 19, 20 and 
Rey. 16, 16 to denote what was then the vernacular (Aramaic) of Palestine as 
opposed to the Greek. The meaning of the expression ‘EBpais SidAexros in Acts 
21, 40. 22, 2 and 26, 14 is doubtful (comp. Kautzsch, Gramm. des Bibl.-Aram., 
p- 19 sq.). Josephus also uses the term Hebrew both of the old Hebrew and the 
Aramaic vernacular of his time. 

The Hebrew language is first called the sacred language in the Jewish-Aramaic 
versions of the Old Testament for the language of the sacred books in opposition 
to the Zingua profana, i.e. the Aramaic vulgar tongue. 


2, With the exception of the Old Testament (and apart from 
the Phoenician inscriptions; see below, § 2. 3), only very few remains 
of old Hebrew or old Canaanitish literature have been preserved. _ Of 
the latter—(1) an inscription, unfortunately much injured, of thirty- 
four lines, which was found in the ancient territory of the tribe of 
Reuben, about twelve miles to the east of the Dead Sea, among the 


1 The Graeco-Roman form of the name is not directly derived from the Hebrew 
*72y, but from the Palestinian Aramaic ‘elraya, ‘the Hebrew.’ 
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ruins of the city of Dib6n (now Dhfban), inhabited in earlier times by 
the Gadites, afterwards by the Moabites. In it, the Moabite king 
Méa‘ (at the beginning of the ninth century p.c.) recounts his battles 
with Israel (comp. 2 Ki. 3, 4 sqq.), his buildings, and other matters’; 
of old Hebrew (2) an inscription of six lines (probably of the eighth 
century B.c.”) discovered in June, 1880, in the tunnel between the 
Virgin’s Spring and the Pool of Siloam at Jerusalem; (3) twenty 
engraved seal-stones, some of them pre-exilic but bearing little except 
proper names*; (4) coins of the Maccabaean prince John Hyrkanus 
(from 135 B.c.) and his successors‘, and the coinage of the revolts in 


the times of Vespasian and Hadrian. 
—— ee SS ee a eS eee 

' This monument, unique of its kind, was first seen in August, 1868, on the 
spot, by the German missionary F. A. Klein. It was afterwards broken into 
pieces by the Arabs, so that only an incomplete copy of the inscription could be 
made. Most of the fragments are now in the Louvre in Paris. Comp. Ch. 
Clermont-Ganneau (at that time head of the French consulate in Jerusalem), 
La sttle de Mesa roi de Moab, Paris, 1 870, and ‘La stéle de Dhiban,’ in the 
Rewue Archéol., March, 1870, p. 184 sqq- (with an improved copy), also the 
Journal Asiat., 1887, p. 72 sqq. Comp. for the history of the discovery and for 
the earlier literature relating to the stone, especially the article in Aus/and, 
1874, No. 48, p.g5tsqq. A photograph of the two largest fragments was prepared 
by the Palestine Exploration Fund from drawings by Sir C. Warren. All preceding 
facsimiles are now, however, antiquated, owing to the excellent reproduction and 
translation of the inscription by Smend and Socin, who from the fragments of 
the stone, and the squeeze taken in 1869 before its destruction, have established 
about eighty new characters (Freiburg im Baden, 1886). Cf. also Driver, (Votes 
on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel, Oxford, 1890, p. 1xxxv sqq.- 

* Comp. for -this inscription—unfortunately not dated, but linguistically and 
palaeographically very important—which refers to the boring of the tunnel, Kautzsch 
in the Zeitschrift des deutschen Palestina- Vereins, 1881, pp. 102 sqq. and 260 sqq. 
(with a copy from a plaster-cast of the inscription), also 1882, p, 205 sqq.; Guthe, 
ibid. 1881, p. 250 sqq. and ZDMG. 1882, p. 725 sqq.; W. Wright in the 
Proceedings of Soc. of Bibl. Archaeol. » Feb. 7, 1882; J. Derenbourg in the Comptes 
rendus de l’ Acad. des inscriptions, 1881, tom. iv, and in the Revue des études 
Juives, 1881, Parts 3 and 4; in the Ortental Serzes of the London Palacographical 
Soc., Plate 87; Beswick in the Quarterly Statements of the Palestine Explor. fund, 
Oct. 1884. The inscription was removed in 1890, and broken into six or seven 
pieces in the process: v. Guthe in ZDPP. xiii, 286 sqq. If, as can hardly be 
doubted, the name Mow (i.e. emissto) Is. 8, 6 refers. to the discharge of water 
from the Virgin’s Spring, through the tunnel (so Stade, Gesch. Isr. p. 594), then 
the latter, and consequently the inscription, was already in existence about 730 B.c, 

* See Rédiger in ZDMG. iii, 1849, pp. 243 and 347; de Vogiié, Mélanges 


@ archéologie orientale, Par, 1868, pp. 131-140; M. A. Levy, Siegel u. Gemmen, &., 
Bresl. 1869, p. 33 sqq. 


* De Sauley, Recherches sur la numismatique judaigque, Paris, 1854, and his 
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8. In the whole series of the ancient Hebrew writings, as found 
in the Old Testament and also in non-biblical monuments (see above, 
§ 2. 2), the language (to judge from its consonantal formation) remains, 
as regards its general character, and apart from slight changes in 
form and differences in style (see letters 4 to w), at about the same 
stage of development. In this form, it may at an early time have been 
fixed as a literary language, and the fact that the books contained in 
the Old Testament were handed down as sacred writings, must have 
contributed to this constant uniformity. 


To this old Hebrew, the language of the Canaanitish or Phoenician! stocks 
came the nearest of all the Semitic languages, as is evident partly from the many 
Canaanitish names of persons and places with a Hebrew form and signification 
which occur in the Old Testament (e.g. PIN 300, 75D NP, &c.; on ‘Canaanite 
glosses’ to Assyrian words in the cuneiform tablets of Tell-el-Amarna [fourteenth 
century B.C.] cf. Zimmern, Zedtschrift fiir Assyriologie, 1891, P. 154 sqq.”), and 
partly from the extant remains of the Phoenician and Punic languages. 

The latter we find in their peculiar writing (§ 1. 5) in a great number of 
inscriptions and on coins, copies of which have been collected by Gesenius, 
Monumm. Phoenicia, Judas, Bourgade, Davis, de Vogiié, Levy, P. Schroder, 
y. Maltzan, Euting, but especially in Part I of the Corpus Inscriptionum Semtti- 
carum, Paris, 1881 sqq., edited by the Paris Academy of Inscriptions. Among the 
inscriptions but few public documents are found, e.g. two lists of fees for 
sacrifices; by far the most are epitaphs or votive tablets. Of special importance 
is the inscription on the Sarcophagus of King E’mfinazar of Sidon, found in 1855, 
now in the Louvre; first accurately reproduced in Mémoire sur le sarcophage et 
Vinscription funéraire @ Esmungzar, roi de Sidon, Paris, 1856, by the Duc de Luynes ; 
fully explained by Schlottmann, Halle, 1868, and by Kaempf, Prague, 1874; comp. 
also the reproduction in the Corpus Inscr. Semit., tom. i, fasc. 1. To these 
may be added isolated words in Greek and Latin authors, and the Punic texts 
in Plautus, Poenulus 5, 1-3 (best treated by Gildemeister in Ritschl’s edition 
of Plautus, Lips. 1884, tom. ii, fasc. 5). From those monuments we learn the 
native orthography, from the Greek and Latin transcriptions the pronunciation 
and vocalization ; the two together give a tolerably distinct idea of this language 
and its relation to Hebrew. 


Numismatique de la terre sainte, Par. 1874; M.A. Levy, Gesch. der jud. Miinzen, 
Breslau, 1862; Madden, History of Jewish Coinage, Lond. 1864, and The Carns 
of the Jews, Lond. 1881 (vol. ii. of the International Numisinat. Cries 
Reinach, Les monnaies jurues, Paris, 1888.—Comp. the literature in Schiirer’s 
Geschichte des Jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter J. C., Lpz. 1890, i. p. 17 Sqq- 

1 }Y2D, %2P2D is the native name, common both to the Canaanitish tribes in 
Palestine and to those which dwelt at the foot of the Lebanon and on the pysian 
coast, whom we call Phoenicians, while they called themselves JJ on their coins. 
The people of Carthage also called themselves so. 

2 Cf. inter alia: wu-ru-u=NN, abada= IAN, Sa’ard or sari = WY, batnu = 


WDA, Ailubi = 399, saduug =PI¥ (PUTS) &e. 
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& Phoenician (Punic) words occurring in inscriptions are, e.g. by God, DIN man, — 
jr son, NA daughter, abn king, JAY servant, jd priest, NAY sacrifice, Oya lord, 
WY sun, PIN land, DY sea, JAN stone, *D3 silver, bg tron, }W oil, Ny time, 
AP srave, NAD monument, DPD place, ADWID bed, bs all, INS one, D'IW zwo, 
voy three, PAIN four, WINN five, WW six, PAW seven, WY ten, f2 (= Hebr. 77) 
to be, SOW to hear, MND zo ofen, V1) to vow, 73 to bless, WPI to seek, &c. 
Proper names: {7¥ Szdon, WS Tyre, SIN Hanno, Syn Hannibal, &c. Comp. 
A. Bloch, Phoentc. Glossar., Berl. 1890. 

# Variations from Hebrew in Phoenician orthography and inflection are, e. g. 
the almost invariable omission of the vowel letters (§ 7. 2), as MI for n'a 
house, bp for dip voice, } TS for fIW¥, DID for O05 priests, ods (in Plaut. 
alonim) gods; the fem., even in the absolute state, ending in MQ (ath) (§ 8o. 2) 
beside & (6), the relative YN (Hebr. WN) &c. The differences in pronunciation 
are more remarkable, especially in Punic, where the | was regularly pronounced 
as 0, e.g. DEY safer (judge), wow salds (three), WI ris = UN head; i and e often 
as the obscure dull sound y, e.g. 1337) yunynnu (ecce eum), NS (NS) yh ; 
the ) as 0, e.g. WYO Mocar (comp. MYO LXX, Gen. 22, 24 Mwyxd). See the 
collection of the grammatical peculiarities in Gesenius, M/onumenta Phoenicia, 
P- 430 sqq. ; in Movers’ article, ‘Ph6nizien,’ in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyhlopddie, 
Sect. iii, Bd. 24, p. 434 sqq.; Paul Schréder, Die phiniz. Sprache, Halle, 1869 ; 
B. Stade, ‘Erneute Priifumg des zwischen dem Phéniz. und Hebr. bestehenden 
Verwandtschaftsgrades,’ in the Morgenland. Forschungen, Lpz. 1875. 

z 4, As the Hebrew writing on monuments and coins mentioned 
in § 2. 2, consists only of consonants, so also the writers of the Old 
Testament books used merely the consonant-signs (§ 1. 5), and even 
now the written scrolls of the Law used in the synagogues must not, 
according to ancient custom, contain anything more. The present 
pronunciation of this consonantal text, its vocalization and accentua- 
tion, rest on the tradition of the Jewish schools, as it was finally fixed 
by the system of punctuation (§ 7 sqq.) introduced by Jewish scholars 
about the seventh century a.p.; comp. § 3. 2. 

k An earlier stage of the development of the Canaanitish-Hebrew 
language, i.e. a form of it anterior to the written documents in our 
possession, and when it must have stood nearer to the original 
language of the united Semitic family, can still be discerned in its 
principal features :—(1) from many archaisms preserved in the tradi- 
tional texts, especially in the names of persons and places dating from 
earlier times, as well as in isolated forms chiefly occurring in poetic 
style ; (2) in general by an @ Postervort conclusion from traditional 
forms, so far as according to the laws and analogies of phonetic 
change they obviously point back to an older phase of the language ; 
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and (3) by comparison with the kindred languages, especially Arabic, 
in which this earlier stage of the language has been frequently pre- 
served even down to later times (§ 1. 6). In numerous instances in 
examining linguistic phenomena the same—and consequently so much 
the more certain—result is attained by each of these three methods. 


Although the systematic investigation of the linguistic development indicated 
above belongs to comparative Semitic philology, it is nevertheless indispensable 
for the scientific treatment of Hebrew to refer to the primitive Semitic ground- 
forms and to compare the corresponding forms in Arabic. Even elementary 
grammar which treats of the forms of the language occurring in the Old Testament 
frequently requires, for their explanation, a reference to these ground-forms. 


5. Even in the language of the Old Testament, notwithstanding 
its general uniformity, there is noticeable an undoubted progress from 
an earlier to a later character. Two periods, though with some 
reservations, may be distinguished: the jirs/, down to the end of the 
Babylonian exile; and the second, after the exile. 

To the former belongs, apart from isolated traces of a later 
revision, the larger half of the Old Testament books, viz. (2) of the 
prose and historical writings, most of the Pentateuch and Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings; (4) of the poetical, a part of the Psalms 
and Proverbs: (c) the writings of the earlier prophets in the following 
chronological order: Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Nahum, Zephaniah, 
Habakkuk, Obadiah (?), Jeremiah, Ezekiel. The last two continued 
to flourish during the exile, to the close of which also some portions 
of Isaiah (especially chapters 40-66) belong. 


The beginning of this period, and consequently of Hebrew literature generally, 
is undoubtedly to be placed as early as the time of Moses, although the Pentateuch 
in its present form, in which very different hands may be still clearly recognized, is 
to be regarded as a gradual production of the centuries after Moses. Certain 
linguistic peculiarities of the Pentateuch, which it was once customary to regard as 
archaisms, such as the epicene use of WI boy, youth, for WI girl, and N17 for 
NIJ, are merely to be attributed to a later redactor; cf. § 17 ad fin. The linguistic 
character of the various strata of the Pentateuch has been examined by Ryssel, 
De Elohistae Pentateuchici sermone, Lpz. 1878 ; Konig, De criticae sacrae argue 
mento e linguae legibus repetito, Lpz. 1879 (Analysis of Gen. 1-1 1); F. Giesebrecht, 
‘Der Sprachgebr. des hexateuchischen Hlohisten,’ in Zischr. f: d. Alitest. Wassenscle. 
1881, p- 177 sqq-, partly modified by Driver in the Journal of Philology, vol. xis 
p. 201 sqq. Abundant matter is afforded also by Holzinger, Zinletung in den 
Pentateuch, Freib. 1893; Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament, 5th ed., Edinburgh, 1894; Strack, Einleitung ins A. T.+, Munich, 
1895; and with regard to the linguistic character of the Old Testament WE es 
in general, Konig, Einleitung in das A, T., Bonn, 1893. On the linguistic 
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character of Deutero-Isaiah, comp. Kénig, Der Offenbarungsbegriff des A. T., 
Lpz. 1882, i. 211 sq.; Cheyne, Zntrod. to the Book of Isaiah, p. 255 sqq. 

QO Moreover, there occur even in Jeremiah, and still more so in Ezekiel, decided 
approximations to the Aramaizing language of the second period (see ‘647 Ve 
comp. Zimmer, Avamaismi Jeremianz, Halle, 1880, pt. i. 

2 6. Even in the writings of this first period, which embraces 
nearly a thousand years, we meet, as might be expected, with some 
considerable differences in linguistic form and style, which are due 
partly to differences in the time and place of their composition, and 
partly to the individuality and power of the authors. Thus Isaiah, for 
example, writes quite differently from the later Jeremiah, but also 
differently from his contemporary Micah. Amongst the historical 
books of this period, the texts borrowed from earlier sources have 
a linguistic colouring perceptibly different from those derived from 
later sources, or passages which belong to the latest redactor himself. 
Yet the structure of the language, and, apart from isolated cases, even 
the vocabulary and phraseology, are on the whole the same, especially 
in the prose books. 

7 But the poetic language is in many ways distinguished from 
prose, not only by a rhythm consisting of more strictly balanced 
(parallel) members, but also by peculiar words and meanings, 
inflexions and syntactical constructions which it uses in addition to 
those usual in prose. This distinction, however, does not go far as, 
for example, in Greek. Many of these poetic peculiarities occur 
in the kindred languages, especially in Aramaic, as the ordinary 
modes of expression, and probably are to be regarded largely as 
archaisms which poetry retained. Some perhaps, also, are embellish- 
ments which the Hebrew poets who knew Aramaic adopted into their 
language |. 

The prophets, at least the earlier, in language and rhythm are to 
be regarded almost entirely as poets, except that with them the 
sentences are often more extended, and the parallelism is less regular 
and balanced than is the case with the poets properly so-called. The 


language of the later prophets, on the contrary, approaches nearer 
to prose. 


* That already in Isaiah’s time (second half of the eighth century B.C.) educated 
Hebrews, or at least officers of state, understood Aramaic, while the common 
people in Jerusalem did not, is evident from 2 Ki, 18, 26 (Is. 36, 11). 


tp ttt Me ie, 
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On the rhythm of Hebrew poetry, see besides the Commentaries on the 
Psalms by De Weite, Delitzsch, Hupfeld, and others, especially H. Ewald, ‘ All- 
gemeines tiber die hebr. Dichtung und iiber das Psalmenbuch,’ in Dzchter des 
Alten Bundes, Gott. 1839, 2nd ed., 1866, Th. i. 1 Halfte; J. Ley. Grundziige des 


 Rhythmus, &c., Halle, 1875; Leitfaden der Metrik der hebr. Poesie, Halle, 1887 ; 
Reuss, Gesch. der hk Schriften A. T’s, Braunschw. 1881, p. 141 sqq. 


_ Of all views of this matter, the only sound one so far is Budde’s discovery of the 
Qina- or Lamentation-Verse (ZA W. 1882, 6 sqq.; 1891, 234 sqq-; 1892, 31 sqq.), 
consisting of two members, the second at least one full word shorter than the other. 
The probability that a regular repetition of an equal number of syllables in arsis 
and thesis was observed by other poets, has been established by Duhm, Gunkel, 
and others, especially Zimmern, who adduces a Babylonian hymn in which the 
members are definitely marked (Zéschr. fiir Assyriologie, x.1sqq.). All the details, 
however, are as yet uncertain. 

The ancient practice of writing certain poetical passages in verse-form (Ex. 15, 
1-19. Dent. 32, 1-43. Jud. 5. 1 Sam. 2, I-10. 2 Sam. 22. 23, 1-7. Ps. 18. 136. 
Prov. 31, 10-31. 1 Chron. 16, 8-36; cf. also Josh. 12, 9-24. Eccles. 3, 2-8. Est. 
9, 7-10) has nothing to do with any question of metre. 

Words are used in poetry, for which others are customary in prose, e.g. WAIN 
man = DIN ; mis path =F11; nbn word = V1; MN to sée= ANT; ANS to 
come = S32. 

To the poetic sdégnifications of words belongs the use of certain poetic epithets 
for the substantive; thus, for example, VAN she strong one for God; VAS the 
strong one for ox, horse ; N32 alba for una. 

Of word-forms, we may, note, e.g. the longer forms of prepositions of place 
(§ 103. 3) shy by by — by “IY =I; the endings ‘_, l to the noun (§ 90); 


the pronominal suffixes iD, i, jos for 8, O_, OW (§ 58); the plural 
ending }'— for D'— (§ 87.1,@). To the syntax belongs the far more sparing use 
of the article, of the relative pronoun, of the accusative particle NN; the construct 
state even before prepositions ; the shortened imperfect with the same meaning 
as the ordinary form (§ 109. 2, 4, Rem.), and in general a forcible brevity of 


expression. 

7, The second period of the Hebrew language and literature, 
after the return from the exile until the Maccabees (about 160 B.c.), 
is chiefly distinguished by a constantly closer approximation of the 
language to the kindred western Aramaic dialect. This is due to the 
influence of the Aramaeans, who lived in close contact with the recent 
and thinly-populated colony in Jerusalem, and whose dialect was 
already of importance as being the official language of the western 
half of the Persian empire. Nevertheless the supplanting of Hebrew 
by Aramaic proceeded only very gradually. Writings intended for 
popular use, such as the Hebrew original of Jesus the son of Sirach 
and the book of Daniel, not only show that Hebrew about 170 B.C. 
was still in use as a literary language, but also that it was still at least 
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_ understood by the people’. When it had finally ceased to exist as a 
living language, it was still preserved as the language of the Schools— 
not to mention the numerous Hebraisms introduced into the Aramaic 
spoken by the Jews. 


For particulars, see Kautzsch, Gramm. des Bibl. Aram., pp. 1-6. We may 
conveniently regard the relation of the languages which co-existed in this later 
period as similar to that of the High and Low German in North Germany, or to 
that of the High German and the common dialects in the south and in Switzerland. 
Even amongst the more educated, the common dialect prevails orally, whilst the 
High German serves essentially as the literary and cultured language, and is at 
least understood by all classes of the people. . Wholly untenable is the notion, 
based on an erroneous interpretation of Neh. 8, 8, that the Jews immediately after 
the exile had completely forgotten the Hebrew language, and therefore needed 
a translation of the Holy Scriptures. 


| 


wz The Old Testament writings belonging to this second period, 
in all of which the Aramaic colouring appears in various degrees, 
are: certain parts of the Pentateuch and of Joshua, Ruth, the books of 
Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles, Esther; the prophetical books of Haggai, 
Zechariah, Malachi, Joel, Jonah, Daniel ; of the poetical books, part 
of Proverbs, Job, Song of Songs, Ecclesiastes, and a large part of the © 
Psalms. As literary compositions, these books are sometimes far 
inferior to those of the first period, although there are parts which in 
purity of language and aesthetic value fall little short of the writings 
of the golden age; such, e.g. as the later Psalms, 120 sqq., 137, 139. 

v Later words (Aramaisms) are, e.g. fOT=NY time ; bap —npd to take; 
FID =YP end ; pbvi = 7b0 to govern ; *\PM 3 YRS to be strong.—Later meanings 


are, e.g. VON (to say) to command; IY (to answer) to begin a conversation.— 
Orthographical and grammatical peculiarities are, the frequent scr¢ptio plena of + 
Vand _, eg. TT? (elsewhere 117), even wp for wp, 3 for 35; the inter- 
change of 1 and N— final; the more frequent use of substantives in jf), }—, Mi, 
&c, (Comp. for the Psalms, especially, Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter, p. 461 sqq.) 
But all the peculiarities of these later writers are not Aramaisms. Several do 
not occur in Aramaic and must have belonged at an earlier period to the Hebrew 
vernacular, especially it would seem in northern Palestine. There certain parts 
of Judges, amongst others, may have originated, as is indicated, e. g. by Y, 
the common form in Phoenician (as well as WN), for WA (§ 36), which Aftioriazde 
recurs in Lamentations, the Song of Songs, the later Psalms, and Ecclesiastes. 


* The very frequent employment of Hebrew in popular religious literature, 
hich is partly preserved to us in the Midragim, indicates, moreover, that Hebrew 
was widely understood much later than this. 


? ‘YI in the Minor Prophets throughout (Hos. 3, 5, &c.) is due merely to 
a caprice of the Masoretes. 
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Rem. 1. Regarding dialectical varieties in the old Hebrew language, only 
one express statement occurs in the Old Test., namely in Jud. 12, 6, according to 
which the Ephraimites in certain cases pronounced the ¥ as D. (Comp. Marquart 
in ZAW. 1888, p. 151 sqq.) Whether in Neh. 13, 24 by the sfeech of Ashdod 
a Hebrew, or a (wholly different) Philistine dialect, should be understood cannot 
be determined. On the other hand, many of the peculiarities in the above- 
mentioned North Palestine books (Judges and Hosea) are to be regarded as 
differences in dialect, and so also some exceptional forms in the Moabite inscription 
of Mé8a‘ (see above, § 2. 2). 

2. It is evident, that in the extant remains of old Hebrew literature’, the entire 
store of the ancient language is not preserved. The canonical literature of the 
Old Testament formed certainly only a fraction of the once extant national 
literature of the ancient Hebrews. 


§ 3. Grammatical Treatment of the Hebrew Language. 


Gesenius, Gesch. der hebr. Sprache, §§ 19-39; Oehler’s article, ‘ Hebr. Sprache,’ 
in Schmid’s Encykl. des ges. Erzichungs- u. Unterrichtswesens, vol. iii. p. 346 sqq. 
(in the and ed. revised by Nestle, p. 314 sqq-). Comp. also the literature cited 
above in the headings of §§ 1 and 2; also Bottcher, Awsfihri. Lehrb. der hebr. 
Spr., Lpz. 1866, i. p. 30 sqq.; L. Geiger, Das Studium der Hebr. Spr. in Deutschl, 
vom Ende des 15. bis zur Mitte des 16. Jahrh., Breslau, 1870; B. Pick, ‘ The 
Study of the Hebrew Language among Jews and Christians,’ in Bzblotheca Sacra, 


1884, p. 450 sqq., and 1885, p. 470 sqq. 

1. At the time when the old Hebrew language was gradually 
becoming extinct and the formation of the Old Test. canon was 
approaching conclusion, the Jews began to explain and critically 
revise the sacred text, and sometimes to translate it into the 
vernacular languages which in various countries had come into use 
among them. The oldest éranslaton is the Greek of the seventy 
(more correctly seventy-two) Interpreters (LXX), which was begun 
with the Pentateuch at Alexandria under Ptolemy Philadelphus, but 
not completed until a later date. It was drawn up by various 
authors, some of whom had a living knowledge of the original, 
and was intended for the use of Greek-speaking Jews, especially in 
Alexandria. Somewhat later the Aramaic translations, or Targums 
(DYDIA i.e. interpretations) were gradually formed from recensions 
made in Palestine and Babylonia. The explanations, derived in part 
from alleged tradition, refer almost exclusively to civil and ritual 
ee ee nl 


1 According to the calculation of the Dutch scholar Leusden, the Old Test. 
contains 5,642 different Hebrew and Aramaic words. [Including proper names, 


9,285.—G. W. C.] 
Cc 
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law and dogmatic theology, and are no more scientific in character 
than much of the textual tradition of that period. Both kinds of 
traditions are preserved in the Zalmud, the first part of which, the 
Miina, was finally brought to its present form towards the end of 
the second century; of the remainder, the Gemara, one part (the Jeru- 
salem or Palestinian Gem.) about the middle of the fourth century, the 
other (the Babylonian Gem.) about the middle of the sixth century a.p. 
The Mi&na forms the beginning of the New-Hebrew literature; while 
the language of the Gemaras is for the most part Aramaic. 

2. To the interval between the completion of the Talmud and 
the earliest grammatical writers, belong mainly the vocalization and 
accentuation of the hitherto unpointed text of the Old Testament, 
according to the pronunciation traditional in the Synagogues and 
Schools (§ 7. 3), as well as the greater part of the collection of 
critical remarks which bears the name of Masora (71D sfraditio?), 
From this the text which has since been transmitted with rigid 
uniformity by the MSS., and is still the received text of the Old 
Testament, has obtained the name of the Masoretic Text. 


E. F. K. Rosenmiiller already (Handbuch fiir d. Liter. der bibl. Kritik u. 
Exegese, 1797, i. 247; Vorrede sur Stereotyp-Ausg. des A..T., Lpz. 1834) main- 
tained that our Old Test. text was derived from Codices belonging to a single 
recension. J. G. Sommer (cf. Comill, ZAW,. 1892, p. 309), Olshausen (since 
1853), and especially De Lagarde (Proverbien, 1863, p. I sqq.) have even made it 
probable that the original Masoretic text was derived from a single standard 
manuscript. Comp., however, E. Konig in Zéschr. f. kirchl. Wss., 1887, p. 279 sq. 
On the history of the Masora and the fixing of the Masoretic tradition, work has been 
done recently by Geiger, /iidische Ztschr. iii. 78 sqq., and after him by Harris in 
the Jewish Quarterly Review, i.128 sqq., 243 sqq.; S. Frensdorff, by his edition of 
the Ochla W’ochla, Hanover, 1864; and his Massor. Wérterb., Hanover and Lpz. 
1876, part i; and Ch. D. Ginsburg, Zhe Massora compiled from Manuscripts, 
&c., Lond. 1880 sqq., 3 vols.7; on the use of the Masora for the critical 


? On the name Masora (or Massora, as Strack in the Prot. Real-Enc., 2nd ed., 
ix. 388 sqq., who compares ‘ Kapporeth,’ &c., E. Konig, Zindedtung in das A. hap 
p. 38 sqq.; Lehrgeb. d. hebr. Sprache, ii. 358 sqq.), and the great difficulty of satis- 
factorily explaining it, comp. De Lagarde, Mitteilungen, i. gt sqq.; W. Bacher’s 
derivation of the expression (in Jewish Quarterly Review, 1891, p. 785 sqq.) from 
Ezek. 20, 37 (NDI; MIDN, ie. MDI, being an equally legitimate - form) 
is rightly rejected by Konig, l.c. The correctness of the form mb (by the side 
of the equally well-attested form nbd) does not seem to us to be invalidated by 
his arguments. 

* See Baer’s criticism of this work in ZDMG. 1886, Pp. 743 sqq. 


| ili ve ew - 
| = Ptioal v = 
‘= \ 
| 
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construction of the Text, especially by S. Baer, in his excellent editions of the several 
books (only Exod.—Deut. have still to appear), edited since 1869 conjointly with 
Fr. Delitzsch and G. Dalman, and recently by Baer alone. Comp. also § 7. 3, Rem. 

The various readings of the Qeré (see § 17) form one of the oldest and most 
important parts of the Masora. The punctuation of the Text, however, is not to 
be confounded with the compiling of the Masora. The former was settled at an 
earlier period, and is the result of a much more exhaustive labour than the Masora, 
which was not completed till a considerably later time. 


8. It was not until about the beginning of the tenth century 
that the Jews, following the example of the Arabs, began their gram- 
matical compilations. Of the numerous grammatical and lexico- 
graphical works of R. Sa‘adya’*, beyond fragments in the Commentary 
on the Sepher Yesira (ed. Mayer-Lambert, pp. 42, 47, 75, &c-), 
only the explanation in Arabic of the seventy (more correctly 
ninety) Aapax legomena in the Old Testament has been preserved. 
Written likewise in Arabic, but frequently translated into Hebrew, 
were the still extant works of the grammarians R. Yehuda Hayyfg 
(also called Abu Zakaria Yahya, about the year 1000) and R. Yona 
(Aba ’l-Walid Merwan ibn Gan4h, about 1030). By the aid of these 
earlier labours, Abraham ben Ezra (commonly called Aben Ezra, 
ob. 1167) and R. David Qimhi (ob. 1235) especially gained a classical 
reputation by their Hebrew grammatical writings. 

From these earliest grammarians are derived many principles of arrangement and 
technical terms, some of which are still retained, e.g. the naming of the conjuga- 
tions and weak verbs according to the paradigm of PY, certain voces memoredales, 
as NEDA and the like?. 


2 On his independent attitude towards the Masoretic punctuation, see Delitzsch, 
Comm. zu den Psalmen, 4th ed., p. 39- 

2 On the oldest Hebrew grammarians, see Strack and Siegfried, Lehrd. d. 
neuhebr. Spr. u. Liter., Carlsr. 1884, p. 107 $94.5 and the prefaces to the Hebrew 
Lexicons of Gesenius and Fiirst ; Berliner, Beitrége zur hebr. Gramm. im Talmud 
u. Midrasch, Berlin, 1879; Baer and Strack, Die Dikduke ha-t°amim des Ahron 
ben Moscheh ben Ascher u. andere alte grammatisch-massorethische Lehrstiicke, 
Lpz. 1879; Ewald and Dukes, Bettriige 2. Gesch. der daltesten A uslegung ut. 
Spracherklarung des A. T., Stuttg. 1844, 3 vols.; Hupfeld, De vez grammaticae 
apud Judacos tnitits antiquisstmisque scriptoribus, Hal. 1846, 4; W. Bacher, ‘Die 
Anfange der hebr. Gr.,’ in ZDMG. 1895, 1sqq.; and Die hebr. Sprachwissenschaft 
vom 10. bis zum 16. Jahrh., Trier, 1892. On Abu Zakaria, Jastrow in ZA W. 1885, 
p. 193 sqq-, and B. Drachmann, Breslau, 1885. A fragment of his Arabic mods 
on the weak verbs is given by Peritz in ZA W. 1893, p. 193 sqq. Munk, ‘Notice 
sur Abou ’l-Walid et sur quelques autres grammairiens hébreux du x° et du xi° 

C 2 
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4. The father of Hebrew philology among Christians was John 
Reuchlin (ob. 1522), to whom Greek literature also is so much 
indebted. Like the grammarians who succeeded him, till the time 
of John Buxtorf the elder (ob. 1629), he still adhered almost entirely 
to Jewish tradition. From the middle of the seventeenth century the 
field of investigation gradually widened, and the study of the kindred 
languages, chiefly through the leaders of the Dutch school, Albert 
Schultens (ob. 1750) and N. W. Schréder (ob. 1798), became of fruitful 
service to Hebrew grammar. 

5. In the nineteenth century’ the advances in Hebrew philology 
are especially connected with the names of W. Gesenius (born at 
Nordhausen, Feb. 3, 1786; from the year 1810 Professor at Halle, 
where he died Oct. 23, 1842), who above all things aimed at the 
comprehensive observation and lucid presentation of the actually 
occurring linguistic phenomena; H. Ewald (ob. 1875, at Géttingen ; 
Krit. Gramm. der hebr. Spr., Upz. 1827; Ausfithrl. Lehrb. d. hebr. 
Spr., 8th ed., Gott. 1870), who chiefly endeavoured to refer linguistic 
formations to general laws and rationally to explain the latter ; 
J. Olshausen (ob. 1882, at Berlin; Lehrd. der hebr. Sprache, 
Brunswick, 1861), who attempted a consistent explanation of the 
existing condition of the language, from the presupposed primitive 
Semitic forms, preserved according to him notably in old Arabic. 
F. Béttcher (see the bibliography at the head of § 3) endeavoured 
to present an exhaustive synopsis of the linguistic phenomena, as well 
as to give an explanation of them from the sphere of Hebrew 
alone. 8B. Stade, on the other hand (Lehrd. der hebr. Gr., pt. i. Lpz. 
1879), adopted the strictly scientific method of endeavouring to reduce 
the systems of Ewald and Olshausen to a more fundamental unity. 


siécle,’ in the Journ. Astatique, 1850. The grammatical Opuscules et traités of 
Abu ’l-Walid have been edited by J. and H. Derenbourg, Paris, 1880; comp. also 
W. Bacher, ‘Jos. Kimchi et Abulw. Mer.’ &c. in vol. vi. of the Revue des études 
JSutves; and Die hebr.-arab, Sprachvergleichung des Abulw. Mer., Vienna, 1884; 
Leben und Werke des Abulw, Mer., &c., Lpz. 1885; also by the same cathee 
Abr. thn Esra als Grammatiker, Strassb. 1882; and Die gramm. Ti crmtnologis 
des Jehuda ben David Hajjug, Vienna, 1882. 

* Of the literature of the subject down to the year 1850, see a tolerably full 


account in Steinschneider’s Bzbliograph. Handbuch fiir hebr. Sprachkunde 
Lpz. 1859. 
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E. Konig! in his very thorough researches into phonology and 
etymology starts generally from the position reached by the early 
Jewish grammarians (in his second part ‘with comparative reference 
to the Semitic languages in general’) and instead of adopting the 
usual dogmatic method, takes pains to re-open the discussion of dis- 
puted grammatical questions—Among the works of Jewish scholars, 
special attention is to be called to the grammar by 8. D. Luzzatto 
written in Italian (Padua, 1853-69). 

The chief requirements for one who is treating the grammar of 
an ancient language are—(r1) that he should odserve? as fully and 
accurately as possible the existing linguistic phenomena and describe 
them, after showing their organic connexion (the empirical and 
historico-critical element); (2) that he should try to explacn these 
facts, partly by comparing them with one another and by the analogy 
of the sister languages, partly from the general laws of philology (the 
logical element). 


§ 4. Division and Arrangement of the Grammar. 


The division and arrangement of Hebrew grammar follow the three 
constituent parts of every language, viz. (1) articulate sounds represented 
by Ze/fers, and united to form syllables, (2) words, and (3) sentences. 

The first part (the elements) comprises accordingly the treatment 
of sounds and their representation in writing. It describes the nature 


1 Historisch-krit. Lehrgeb. der hebr. Sprache mit steter Besiehung auf Qimchi 
und die anderen Autorititen. 1st part, ‘Lehre yon der Schrift, der Aussprache, 
dem Pron. u. dem Verbum,’ Lpz. 1881; 2nd part, vol. i. ‘Abschluss der speciellen 
Formenlehre u. generelle Formenl.,’ Lpz. 1895. 

2 Such observation has more and more led to the belief that the original text of 
the O. T. is corrupted to a greater degree than was formerly supposed. Advance 
in grammar is therefore closely dependent on the progress of textual criticism. 
The systematic pursuit of the latter has only begun in recent years. Cf. especially 
Doorninck on Jud. 1-16, Leyden, 1879; Wellhausen, Zext der Bb. Sam., Gott. 
1871; Klostermann, Bb. Sam. u. d. Kon., Nordl. 1887; Driver, Votes on the Hebrew 
Text of the Books of Samuel, Oxf. 1890; Cornill, Exechiel, Lpz. 1886 ; Klostermann, 
Sammlung hebr-deutscher Bibeltexte mit krit. Anmerkk. (pt. i. Deutero-Isaiah), 
Munich, 1893. A critical edition of the O. T. with full textual notes, and with 
the various documents distinguished by colours, is being published in a handsome 
form by P. Haupt in The Sacred Books of the O. T. (Lpz. and Baltimore). Parts 
already published : Job, by Siegfried, 1893; Leviticus, by Driver and White, and 
Samuel, by Budde, 1894; Joshua, by Bennett ; Jeremiah, by Comill; Zhe Psalms, 


by Wellhausen ; Chronicles, by Kittel. 
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and relations of the sounds of a language, teaches the pronunciation 
of the written signs (orthoepy), and gives information concerning 
the established mode of writing (orthography), It then treats of 
the sounds as combined in syllables and words, and specifies the 
laws and conditions under which this combination takes place. 

The second part (etymology) treats of words in their character 
as parts of speech, and comprises: (1) the principles of the formation 
of words, or of the derivation of the different parts of speech from 
the roots or from one another; (2) the principles of inflexion, i.e. 
of the various forms which the words assume according to their 
relation to other words and to the sentence. 

The third part (syntax, the principles of the arrangement of words) : 
(1) shows how the word-formations and inflexions which are met 
with in the language are used to express different shades of ideas, and 
how other ideas, for which the language has not coined any forms, 
are expressed by periphrasis; (2) states the laws according to 
which the parts of speech are combined in sentences (the principles 
of the sentence, or syntax in the strict sense of the term). 


Presi PART: 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OR THE SOUNDS AND 
CHARACTERS. 


CHAPTER. I. 
THE INDIVIDUAL SOUNDS AND CHARACTERS. 


§ 5. Zhe Consonants: their Form and Names. 
(Comp. the Table of Alphabets.) 


1. The Hebrew letters now in use, in which both the manu- @ 
scripts of the Old Testament are written and our editions of the 
Bible are printed, commonly called the sguare character (vay 33), 
also the Assyrian character (PBS “Z)*, are not those originally 
employed. 

Old Hebrew (or Old Canaanitish) writing, as it was used on public 
monuments in the beginning of the ninth and towards the end of the 
eighth century B.C., ss to be seen in the inscription of Mésa‘, as well 
as in that of Siloam. The characters on the Maccabaean coins of the 
second century B.C., and also on ancient gems, bear much resemblance 
to those found in these inseriptions (comp. § 2. 2). With this Old 
Hebrew writing the Phoenician is nearly identical (see § 1-5, § 2-3 and 
the Table of Alphabets). According to the analogy of the history 


1 The name WS (Assyria) is here used in the widest sense, to include the 
countries on the Mediterranean inhabited by Aramaeans; comp. Stade in ZAW. 
1882, p. 292 Sq. On some other names for Old Hebrew writing, comp. G. Hoff- 
mann, zb7d., 1881, P- 334 sqq-; Buhl, Kanon u. Text des A. T., Lpz. 1891, 


p- 202. 
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of other kinds of writing, it may be assumed that out of and along 
with the writing on stone, a less antique and somewhat more con- 
veniently rounded style was early developed, owing to the use of 
softer materials, skins, bark and the like. This the Samaritans 
retained after their separation from the Jews, while the Jews gradually 
(between the sixth and the fourth century) exchanged it for an Aramaic 
character. From this gradually arose (from about the fourth to the 
middle of the third century) what is called the square character, which 
consequently bears great resemblance to the extant forms of Aramaic 
writing, such as the Egyptian-Aramaean, the Nabatean and especially 
the Palmyrene. Of Hebrew inscriptions in the older square character, 
one belongs to the year 176 B.c.! 

2. The Alphabet consists, like all Semitic alphabets, solely of 
consonants, 22 in number, some of which, however, have also a kind 
of vocalic power (§ 7. 2). The following Table shows their form, 
names, pronunciation and numerical value (Rem. 3):— 


Bp Ee eee 


* De Vogiié, in Revue archéol., nouvelle série, ix. 1864, p. 205 sq., and Table 
vii. No. 2; comp. Noldeke, in ZDVG. xix, p- 640; for the development of Hebrew 
writing in general, Merx, art. ‘ Schreiben,’ in Schenkel’s Bibellexicon, vol. y ; Phil, 
Berger, art. ‘ Ecriture,’ in Lichtenberger’s Encyclop. des sciences relig., Par, 1878, 
tom. iv. p. 227 sqq. (also published separately); H. Strack, ‘Schreibkunst u. 
Schrift bei den Hebriiern,’ in Herzog’s Realencyklopidie, 2nd ed., xiii. p. 689 sqq.; 
Driver, Motes on the Books of Samuel, Oxford, 1890, p. ix. sqq.; L. Blau, Zur 
Linlettung in d. hi. Schrift, Budapest, 1894, Pp. 49 sqq.; Benzinger, Hebr. Archiio- 
logié, Freib. 1894, p. 278 sqq.; Nowack, Lehrd. der hebr. Archéologie, i, 279 sqq. 
On the palaeography of the Hebrew square character, Harkavy, Altjiid. Denkméler 
aus der Krim, Petersb. and Lpz. 1876, p. 108 sqq. The best Tables of Alphabets 
are those by J. Enting, in G, Bickell’s Outlines of Hebrew Grammar (trans. into 
English by S. J. Curtiss, Lpz. 1877); the Hebrew Alphabet, in pt. vii. of the 
Oriental Series of the Paleogr. Society, London, 1882; and lastly (the most 


eaenise of all) in Chwolson’s Corpus Inscriptionum Hebraicarum, Petersb 
1882, 
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FORM. NAME. PRONUNCIATION. alae ateaay 
VALUE, 
S "Aleph ” spiritus lenis I 
| Béth & (dh) a 2 
} Gimél (Giml) | g (gh) 3 
5 Daleth d (dh) 4 
nm He h a 
5! Waw wm 6 
t Layin g, as in French (soft s) 7 
n Héth h, a strong guttural 8 
ra) Téth Z, emphatic / 9 
’ Féd y" 10 
>, final} | Kaph k (kh) 20 
,) Laméd 1 in hee 
D, final | Aém mt 40 
3, finaly | Wan nt 5o 
D Sameéekh $ 60 
y ‘Ayin ‘a peculiar guttural (see 70 
below) 
a, finaly | Pe p (ph) 80 
y, final py | Sadé s, emphatic s go 
P Qéph g, a strong &? formed at the | 100 
back of the palate 
4 Rés i 200 
wy Sin § 
ie Sin ¥, pronounced sh a 
n Taw t (th) 400 


3. As the Table shows, five letters have a special form at ¢ 
the end of the word. They are called final letters, and were com- 
bined by the Jewish grammarians in the mnemonic word }B222 
Kamnéphis, or better, with Konig, 75202 i.e. as the breaker tn pieces. 


1 Philippi, ‘Die Aussprache der semit. Consonanten } and %,’ in ZDMG. 1886, 
p- 639 sqq., adduces reasons in detail for the opinion that ‘the Semitic } and * are 
certainly by usage consonants, although by nature they are vowels, viz. and 2, 


and consequently are consonantal vowels ;’ comp. § 8. 5. 
2 As a representation of this sound the Latin g is very suitable, as it occupies in 


the alphabet the place of the Semitic p (Greek «ém7a), 
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Of these 4, }, 9, # are distinguished from the common form by the 
shaft being drawn straight down, while in the usual form it is bent 
round towards the left’, In the case of O the letter is completely 
closed. 

4, Hebrew is read and written from right to left. Words must 
not be divided at the end of the lines; but, in order that no empty 
space may be left, in MSS. and printed texts, certain letters suitable 
for the purpose are dilated at the end or in the middle of the line. 
In our printed texts these /terae dilatabiles are the five following: 
= Che (mnemonic word DAPAN), In MSS. other letters 
suitable for the purpose are also employed in this way, as 4, 3, 7; 
comp. Strack in the Zheol. Lehrb. 1882, No. 22. 

Rem. 1. The forms of the letters originally represent the rude outlines of 
perceptible objects, the names of which, respectively, begin with the consonant 
represented (akrophony). Thus Yéd, in the earlier alphabets the rude picture 
of a hand, properly denotes hand (Heb. 1%), but as a letter simply the sound ° (ys 
with which this word begins; “Ayiz, originally a circle, properly an eye (TY), 
stands for the consonant Y. In the Phoenician alphabet, especially, the resemblance 


of the forms to the objects denoted by the name is still for the most part recog- 


nizable (see the Table), In some letters (a,3, 7, 2, v) the similarity is still 
preserved in the square character. 


ff The most probable meaning of the names of the letters of the alphabet? is: 


og 


Abas ox, ND house, pray camel, nda door, Si] air-hole (2), lattice-window (2), 
” hook, nail, }¥ weapon (unless, with Nestle, we are to infer from the Greek (ja, 
that the original name was NN olive-tree), NN fence, barrier, NO a winding (?), 
perhaps /eather bottle, according to others snake, I)" hand, 5D bent hand, 395 
ox-goad, DD water, fi fish, JID prop (2), PY eve, NB (also \B) mouth, “Yy 
Jish-hook (2), #5) eve of a needle, according to others dack of the head, W head, 
}'w cooth, MF segn, cross. 

There is no doubt that this alphabet was first drawn up by Semites. It may 
be questioned, however, whether the Egyptian Hieroglyphics, and the Hieratic 
writing derived from it, did not serve as the model,—perhaps less as regards the 
forms than the (akrophonic) principle. For the hieroglyphic pictures likewise 


* Chwolson, Corpus Jnscr. Hebr. col. 68, rightly observes that the original forms 
of these letters are practically preserved in the Ziterae finales. 

* Cf. Conder, ‘The Alphabet (the Semitic Names),’ in the Quarterly Statements 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 1889, p.17 sqq. The LXX give transcriptions 
of the Hebrew names in Lam. 1-4, as do also many Codices of the Vulgate (e. g. 
the Cod. Amiatinus) in Pss, 111. 112. 119, but with many variations from the 
customary forms, which rest on the traditional Jewish pronunciation. The forms 
Deleth, Zat, Sen (the LXX also xeev, comp. Hebr. 14 tooth) are to be noticed, 
amongst others, for Daleth, Zain, Stn. 
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indicate mostly the initial sound of the name of the pictured object; e.g. fof, the 
hand, the letter ¢; /adoz, the lion, the / BS 

2. As to the order of the letters, we possess an ancient testimony in the 
alphabetic poems of the Old Test.: Pss. 9 (N-3, comp. Ps. Io, 1 = and wv. 12-17 
p-n); 25 and 34 (both without a separate \-verse and with 5 repeated at the 
end); 37. 111. 112. 119. 145; Lam. I-43 Prov. 31, 10-31 (in the LXX with 
5 before ); also in Nah. 1, 2-10, Frohnmeyer detected traces of an alphabetic 
arrangement; so Bickell, Zéschr. f. hath. Theol., 1882, p. 319 844-5 in the assumed 
Hebrew original of Jesus the son of Sirach, chap. 51, 18-38 (without 4 and with 5 
repeated at the end). The sequence of the three softest labial, palatal, and lingual 
sounds 3, 3, 7, and of the three liquids > 1, 3, indicates an attempt at classifi- 
cation. At the same time other considerations also appear to have had influence. 
Thus it is certainly not accidental, that two letters, representing a hand ( Yd, 
Kaph), as also two (if Qé6ph=back of the head) which represent the head, and in 
general several forms denoting objects naturally connected (Aém and Win, “Ayin 
and Pé), stand next to one another. 

Both the order and the names of the letters, together with their numerical 
values, have passed over from the Phoenicians to the Greeks, in whose alphabet 
the letters A-Y are borrowed from the Old Semitic. So also the Old Italic alphabets 
as well as the Roman, and consequently all alphabets derived either from this or 
from the Greek, are directly or indirectly dependent on the Phoenician. 

3. a. In default of special arithmetical figures, the consonants were used also 
as numerical signs. The earliest traces of this usage are, however, first found 
on the Maccabean coins (see above, § 2. 2, 4). These numerical letters were 
afterwards employed principally for marking the numbers of chapters and verses in 
the editions of the Bible. The units are denoted by N-0, the tens by ‘+8, Ioo- 
400 by P—N, the numbers from 300-900 by N (=400), with the addition of the 
remaining hundreds, e.g. PN 500- Jn compound numbers the greater precedes (on 
the right), thus ’ 11, NDP i121. But 15 is expressed by 1D 9+ 6, not M° (which 
is a form of the divine name, being the first two consonants of M1M°)?. For 


1 Comp. above, § I. 5, 1; also Hitzig, Die Erfindung des Alphabets, Ziirich, 
1840; J. Olshausen, Uber den Urspr. des Alphabets, Kiel, 1841; F. Bottcher, 
Unseres Alphabetes Urspringe, Dresd. 1860; Ed. Bohmer, ‘Das Alphabet in organ- 
ischer Ordnung,’ in ZDMG. xvi. 579 sqq-3 E. de Rougé, Mémotre sur Torigine 
égyptienne de LT alphabet phénicien, Paris, 1874; E. van Drival, De Torigine de 
Pécriture, 3rd ed., Paris, 1879. The attempt of Wuttke, in the 2nd ed. of his 
Gesch. der Schrift, and W. Deecke, ZDMG. xxxi. 102 Sqq» to derive the Old 
Semitic alphabet from the later Assyrian cuneiform characters, fails even on 
chronological grounds. According to Peters, Proceedings Am. Orient. SOC, 1BBS 
p. xi sq., and Hommel, ‘Gesch. Babyloniens u. Assyriens,’ p. 50 8q9:, 19 Oncken’s 
Series, 1885, it is derived from the old Babylonian writing. According to Ball, 
Proceedings of the Soctety of Biol. Archaeol., XV. 392 $44.) from the archaic 
Assyrian cuneiform. ; 

2 Compare for the rise of this custom (after 7 
afterwards %7), Nestle in ZAW. 1884, Pp. 25% where a trace of this method of 


writing occurring as early as Origen is referred to. 


had been originally written, and 


h 


mM 


Wt 
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a similar reason 30 is also mostly written for 16, instead of }*, which in compound 
proper names, like byt, also represents the name of God, 71N', 

The thousands are sometimes denoted by the units with two dots placed above, 
e.g. & r000. 

6. The reckoning of the years in Jewish writings (generally may after 
the creation) follows either the fill chronology ean pip? or ‘1 ’d), with the 
addition of the thousands, or the abridged chronology (inp 4 pb), in which they are 
omitted. In the dates of the first thousand years after Christ, the Christian era 
is obtained by the addition of 240, in the second thousand years by the addition of 
1240, the thousands of the Creation era being omitted. 

4. Abbreviations of words are not found in the text of the Old Testament, but 
they occur on coins, and their use is extremely frequent amongst the later Jews!. 
A point, or later an oblique stroke, serves as the sign of abridgement in old MSS. 
and editions, e.g. “W» for bea, “® for =) aliguis, “7 for WB aliquid, ’\3) for 
“WIN e¢ complens, i.e. and soon. Also in the ‘middle of what is apparently a word, 
such strokes indicate that it is an abbreviation or a vox memorialis (comp. e.g. § 15.3 
D’NN). Two such strokes are employed, from § 41, c Rem., onward, to mark the 
different classes of weak verbs ; comp. moreover ‘* or % (also /77) for min, 

5. Peculiarities in the tradition of the Old Testament text, which are already 
mentioned in the Talmud, are—(1) The puncta extraordinaria over single con- 
sonants (e.g. Gen. 16, 5. 19, 33), or whole words (e.g. Gen. 33, 4. Deut. 29, 28. 
Is. 44, 9. Ezek. 41, 20 and elsewhere), and both over and under Ps. Oe Re. 
all no doubt originally critical marks; cf. Strack, Prolegomena Critica, p. 88 sqq.; 
L. Blau, Masoretische Untersuchungen, Strassburg, 1891, p- 6 sqq., and Einxleitung 
in die hi. Schrift, Budapest, 1894; Konigsberger, /iid. Lit.-Blatt, 1891, nos. 29-31, 
and Aus Masorah u. Talmudkritik, Berlin, 1892, p. 6 sqq. (2) The Jiterae 
majusculae (e.g. 1 Gen. 1, 1, } Ley. II, 42 as the middle consonant of the Penta- 
teuch, » Num. 14, 17, &c.), and minusculae (e.g. 1 Gen. 2,4). (3) The Lterae 
suspensae J Jud. 18, 30 (which points to the reading AWD for mw), ) Ps. 80, 14 
(the middle of the Psalms)? and Job 38, 13.15. (4) The ‘mutilated’ Waw in vbw 
Num. 25, 12, and Pp Ex, 32, 25 (On2p3), and Num. 7, 2 (OPH). (5) Mem 
clausum in HIND? Is. 9,6, and Mém apertum in DXB 7 Neh. 2, 13. (6) Nin in- 
versum before Num. io, 35, and after ver, 36, as also before Ps. 107, 23-28 and 40. 


§ 6. Pronunciation and Division of Consonants. 


P. Haupt, ‘Die Semit. Sprachlaute u. ihre Umschrift,’ in Bettrijge zur Assyri- 


? 


ologie u. vergleich. semit, Sprachwissenschaft, by Delitzsch and Haupt, Lpz. 1889, 
i. 249 sqq. 

1, An accurate knowledge of the original phonetic value of 
each consonant is of the greatest importance, since very many 
grammatical peculiarities and changes (§ 18 sqq.) only become in- 
telligible from the nature and prenunciation of the sounds. This 


* Cf. Jo. Buxtorf, De abbreviaturis Hebr., Basel, 1613, &c.; Ph. Lederer, Hebr, 
u. Chald, Abbreviaturen, Frankfurt, 1893. 


[? See Q:dda¥in, chap. i. fol. 39.—G. W. C.] 
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knowledge is obtained partly from the pronunciation of the kindred 
dialects, especially the still living Arabic, partly by observing the 
affinity and interchange of sounds in Hebrew itself (§ 19), and partly 
from the tradition of the Jews’. 


The pronunciation of Hebrew by the modern Polish and German Jews, which 
partly resembles the Syriac, differs considerably from that of the Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews, which approaches nearer to the Arabic. The pronunciation of 
Hebrew by Christians, follows the latter (after the example of Reuchlin), in 
almost all cases. 

5 The oldest tradition is presented in the transcription of Hebrew names in 
- Assyrian cuneiform; a later, but yet in its way very important system is seen 
in the manner in which the LXX transcribe Hebrew names with Greek letters®. 
} As however corresponding signs for several sounds (BSP oS Ps w) are wanting in 
the Greek alphabet, only an approximate representation was possible in these cases. 
The same applies to the Latin transcription of Hebrew words by Jerome, according 
‘ to the Jewish pronunciation of his time’. 
F 4 On the pronunciation of the modern Jews in North Africa, see Bargés in the 
Journ. Asiat., Noy. 1848; on that of the South Arabian Jews, J. Derenbourg, 
Manuel du lecteur, &c. (from a Yemen MS. of the year 1390), Paris, 1871, 
Extrait 6 du Journ. Astat. 1870. 


a 


2. With regard to the pronunciation of the several gutturals and 
sibilants, and of and p, it may be remarked :— 


1. Among the gutturals, 8 is the lightest, corresponding to the spiritus Jenis of 
the Greeks, the use of which results from the correct observance of the fact, that 
a soft aspiration precedes every initial vowel in virtue of its nature. It may stand 


1 Comp. C. Meinhof, ‘Die Aussprache des Hebr.,’ in Neue Jahrb. f. Philol, u. 
Pidag., 1885, Bd. 132, p. 146 sqq-; M. Schreiner, ‘ Zur Gesch. der Ausspr. des 
Hebr.,’ in ZA W, 1886, p. 213 sqq- More exact physiological observations of the 
whole phonetic system and its formation by the organs of speech, are also impor- 
tant for this purpose; comp. E. Briicke, Grundztige der Physiologie u. Systematik 
der Sprachlaute, Vienna, 18 56, 2nd ed, 1876 ; C. L. Merkel, Physiologie der menschl, 
Sprache, Lpz. 1866 ; F. Delitzsch, Physiologie u. Musth in ihrer Bedeutung fiir die 
Gramm., bes. die Hebriische, Lpz. 1868; E. Sievers, Grundzige der Lautphysto- 
logie, Lpz. 1876 (and-4th ed. entitled Grundziige der Phonetik, 1881, 1885, 1893); 
H. Sweet, Handbook of Phonetics, Oxford, 1877, 2nd ed. 1889, and 4 Primer of 
Phonetics, Oxford, 1890; F. Techmer, Phonetik, Lpz. 1880, pt. i; Trautmann, 
Die Sprachiaute, &c., Lpz. 1884-86, 2 pts. ; P. Tassy, Etudes sur les changements 
phonétiques et leurs caractores généraux, Paris, 1891; Bremer, Deutsche Phonetih, 
Lpz. 1893. 

2 Comp. on this, Frankel, Vorstudien 2u der Septuag., Lpz. 1841, p. 9° $94.5 
C. Kénneke, ‘ Gymn.-Progr.,’ Stargard, 1885. 

8 Numerous examples occur in ieronymi quaestiones hebratcae in libro geneseos, 
edited by P. de Lagarde, Lpz. 1868; comp. the exhaustive and systematis 
discussion by Siegfried, ‘ Die Aussprache des Hebr. bei Hieronymus,’ in ZA W. 


1884, pp- 34-83. 
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either at the beginning or end of a syllable, e.g. WON ’amdr, Dvs? yisim, Even 
before a vowel & is almost lost to our ear, like the h in hour and in the French 
habit, homme. After a vowel & generally (and at the end of a word, always) 
coalesces with it, e.g. NV gara@ for an original gard’, Arab. gdr#’d; see further, 
G23. 5, 275 206% 

M before a vowel, corresponds exactly to our /# (spiritus asper); after a 
vowel it is ether a guttural (so always at the end of a syllable which is not final, 
e.g. JB02 nihpakh; at the end of a word the consonantal 7) has a point 
—Mappiq—in it, according to § 14); ov it stands inaudible at the end of a word, 
generally as a mere orthographical indication of a preceding vowel, e.g. 1.23 gala; 
cf. § 7. 2 and 75. I. i 

Y is related to 8, but is a much stronger guttural. Its strongest sound is 
a rattled g formed at the back of the palate, comp. e.g. My, LXX Tafa, mipy 
Tépuoppa; elsewhere, a weaker sound of the same kind, which the LXX reproduce 
by a spiritus (lenis or asper), €.g- sby “HAL, pony *Apadéx. In the mouth of the 
Arabs one hears in the former case a sort of guttural v, in the latter a sound peculiar 
to themselves formed in the back of the throat. It is as incorrect to omit the 9 
entirely, in reading and transcribing words by Eli, pony Amalek), as to 
pronounce it exactly like g or like a nasal mg. The stronger sound might be 
approximately transcribed by gh or "g; but since in Hebrew the softer sound 
was the more common, it is sufficient to represent it by the sign ‘,as PDN 
’arba‘, WY ‘ad. gt 

NM is the strongest guttural sound, like the deep guttural c, as sounded gene- 
rally in Swiss German, somewhat as in the German Achat, Macht, Sache, Docht, 
Zucht (not as in Licht, Knecht), similar to the Spanish 7. Like Y it was however 
pronounced in many words feebly, in others strongly. 

As regards 1, its pronunciation as a palatal (with a vibrating uvula) seems 
to have been the prevailing one. Hence it is not merely classed with the 
liquids (2, m, 2), but in some respects also with the gutturals (y 22. 5). On the 
lingual, comp. § 6. 4. 

2. The Hebrew language is unusually rich in sibilants. These have, at any 
tate in some cases, arisen from lingaals which are retained as such in Aramaic 
and Arabic (see in the Zexzcon the letters }, ¥ and ). 

w and & were originally represented (as is still the case in the unpointed 
texts) by only ome form &; but that the use of this one form to express two 
different sounds (at least in Hebrew) was due only to the poverty of the alphabet, 
is clear from the fact that they are differentiated in Arabic and Ethiopic 
(comp. Noldeke in Ztschr. f. wissensch. Theol., 1873, p. 121). In the Masoretic 
punctuation they were distinguished by means of the diacritical point as & (sh) 
and & (s)%. 


The original difference between the sounds Y and Dp? sometimes occasions 


* The modern Samaritans, however, in reading their Hebrew Pentateuch pro- 
nounce & invariably as W. 

* The original value of D, and its relation to the original value of Y and vi, 
is still undetermined, despite the valuable investigations of D, H. Miiller, ‘Zur 
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a distinction in meaning, e.g.113D Zo close, a to hire, bop to be foolish, Sow to be 
prudent, to be wise. The Syrians always represent both sounds by D, and in 
Hebrew also they are sometimes interchanged ; as 13D for Dw to hire, Ezr. 4, 53 
mids for msd2D folly, Eccles. 1, 17. : : 


} (transcribed ¢ by the LXX) is a soft whizzing s, the French and English z, 
altogether different from the German z. : 

2 haan Ss are pronounced with a strong articulation and with a com- 
pression of the larynx. The first two are thus essentially different from N and 5, 
which correspond to our ¢ and & and are often aspirated (see below, no. 3). 
¥ is distinguished from every other s by its peculiar articulation, and in no way 
corresponds to the German 2 or 7s; we transcribe it by §. 

3. Six consonants, the weak and middle hard mztae 

np. 334 (naD23) 
have a twofold pronunciation, (1) a harder sound as /enues like 
hk, p, #, or as mediae like 6, g hard, d; and (2) a softer sound as 
spirantes’. The harder sound is the original. It is retained at 
the beginning of syllables, when there is no vowel immediately 
preceding to influence the pronunciation, and is denoted by a point 
Dage¥ lene (§ 13), placed in the consonants, viz. 24, 3g, 14, 34, 
Bp, mst The weaker pronunciation appears as soon as a vowel 
sound immediately precedes. It is occasionally denoted, esp. in MSS., 
by Raphe (§ 14. 2); but in printed texts usually by the mere absence 
of the Dages. In the case of 3, 3, and 4, the distinction is less 
noticeable to our ear. Yet the German dialects mostly distinguish, 
e.g. in deben, the second 4, influenced by the preceding ® vowel, from 
the first, and in the same way the two g-sounds in gegen. In the case 
of 5, B, n, the two sounds are clearly distinguishable even to our ear 
as & and German (weak) ch, p and ph, ¢ and English 74. The 
Greeks too express this twofold pronunciation by special characters : 


a) Ppa ee Bao, bo; A7, 14. 


Geschichte der semit. Zischlaute,’ in the Verhandlungen des Wiener Orient. 
Congresses, Vienna, 1888, Semitic section, p. 229 Sdq-5 De Lagarde, ‘Samech,’ in 
the Machrichten der Gott. Gesellschaft d. Wess., 1891, no. 5, ©SP- P- 173; Aug. 
Miiller, ZAW. 1891, p- 267 sqq.; Noldeke, ZDMG. 1893, Pp. 100 Sq- 

1 So at any rate at the time when the present punctuation arose) replacing an 
earlier pronunciation as aspiratae. Wowever, +t cannot be determined whether the 
transition from aspiratae to spirantes took place in a// these sounds and in 
every case. 

2 And also by the following vowel; 
a vowel is pronounced as a tenuis, comp. 7eb, 


Sieg, schweig. 


for at the end of a word the 4 after 
bleib, and on the other hand 


1 


4 
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For more precise information on the cases in which the one or the other 
pronunciation takes place, see § 21. The modern Jews pronounce the aspirated 
3 as u, the aspirated M as s, e.g. 1 rav, ND Jazs. 

4. According to the organ of speech with which the consonants 
are pronounced, they are divided into— 


(az) Gutturals nnyes (YOM) ; 
(6) Palatals a55°5;% (P22) ; 
(c) Linguals nt with 3 and) (n3204) ; 
(dz) Dentals or Sibilants yw(wandy)or (W¥DI); 
(e) Labials n1p4 (F253). 


In the case of 1 its hardest pronunciation as a palatal (see above, 
letter g at the end) is to be distinguished from its more unusual sound 
as a lingual, in the front of the mouth. 

Comp. on the twofold pronunciation of in Tiberias, Delitzsch, Physiol. und 
Musik, Lpz. 1868, p. 10 sqq.; Baer and Strack, Dikduke ha-t°amim, Lpz. 1879, 
Pp. 5, note a, and § 7 of the Hebrew text, as well as p. 82. 

Independently of the organs of speech the liquids (5, 1, 3, 4) are 
also grouped together as a distinct class. 

The Hebrew phonetic system may be more precisely represented 
in the following table :— 


MUTAE, LIQUIDAE, SIBILANTES. EXPLOSIVE 
w. m. e. | vibr. nasal semivow.| w. m. e. SPIRANTES, 
Guttural = N voc 
Palatal aya tae ’ 
Lingual [7] 
Se aphe) b] vy 
Dental ° oh we 
Labial ol aD 2) ‘ 


Rem. 1. The meaning of the letters in the heading is, w.=weak, m.= middle 
hard, e.=emphatic. Consonants which are produced by the same organ of speech 
are called homorganic (e.g. } and 3 as palatals), consonants whose sound is of the 
same nature homogeneous (e.g. 1) and J as liquids). On their homorganic character 
and homogeneity depends the possibility of a change of sound, as well within 
Hebrew itself as between the kindred dialects. In such cases the soft sound generally 
interchanges with the soft, the hard with the hard, &c. (e. g. T=1,N=V,YO=¥). 
Further transitions are not however excluded, as e.g. the interchange of N and p 
(0 =3 =P). Here it is of importance to observe whether the change takes 
place in an initial, middle, or final letter ; since e.g. the change in a letter when 


—— 
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medial does not always prove the possibility of its change when initial. That in 
certain cases the character of the consonantal sound also influences the preceding or 
following vowel will be noticed in the accidence as the instances occur, 

: Rem. 2. Very probably as the pronunciation was handed down, in course of 
time certain nicer distinctions became more and more neglected and finally were 
lost. Thus e.g. the stronger } "g, which was known to the LXX (see above 
letter ¢), became in many cases altogether lost to the later Jews; by the Samaritans 
and Galileans y, as well as M, was pronounced only like & (as in Ethiopic } like &, 
Nn like 2, & like s). \ 

Rem. 3. The consonants which it is usual to designate especially as weak, are 
those which readily coalesce with a preceding vowel to form a long vowel, viz, 
N, },%3 as to 7, comp. § 23. 4; or those which are most frequently affected by the 
changes described in § I9. 2, 3, as again &, 1, °, and 3, and in certain cases 
mand 4; finally 4 for the reason assigned in § 22. 5 @. 


§ 7. The Vowels in General, Vowel Letters and Vowel Signs. 


1. The original vowels in Hebrew, as in the other Semitic 
tongues, are a, 7, 4. £ and o always arise from an obscuring or 
contraction of these three pure sounds, viz. 2 by a modification from 
z or d; short 6 from #,; @ from a contraction of a7 (properly ay); 
and @ sometimes from a modification (obscuring) of @, sometimes 
from a contraction of au (properly aw). 


In Arabic writing there are vowel signs only for a, 7,#; the combined sounds ay 
and aw are therefore retained uncontracted and pronounced as diphthongs (a¢ and 
au), e.g. piw Arab. sawt, and Diy Arab. ‘ainain. It was only in later Arabic 
that they became in pronunciation é and 6, at least after weaker or softer consonants ; 
comp. }°2 Arab. dazn, bén, D'Y Arab. yaum, yom. The same contraction appears 
also in other languages, e.g. in Greek and Latin (Katoap, Caesar ; Gadpa, Ionic 
6apa; plaustrum= plostrum), in the French pronunciation of az and au, and like- 
wise in the German popular dialects (Oge for Auge, Steen for Stein, &c.). Similarly, 
the obscuring of the vowels plays a part in various languages (cf. e.g. the @ in 
modern Persian, Swedish, English, &c.)*. 


2, The partial expression of the vowels by certain consonants 
(ayaa pe) which sufficed during the lifetime of the language, and 
for a still longer period afterwards (comp. § 1. 5), must in the main 


have passed through the following stages 23 
(2) The need of a written indication of the vowel to be read first 


made itself felt in cases where, after the rejection of a consonant, 


1 In Sanskrit, in the Old Persian cuneiform, and in Ethiopic, short @ alone of 
all the vowels is not represented, but the congonant by itself is pronounced with 


short @. 
2 Comp. especially, Stade, Lehrd. der hebr. Gr., P. 34 $44: 


D 


is 


a 
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or of an entire syllable, a long vowel formed the final sound of 
the word. The first step in such a case was to retain the 
original final consonant, at least as a vowel letter, i.e. merely 
as an indication of a final vowel. In point of fact we find even 
in the Old Testament, as already on the Mé%a‘ stone, a 7 employed 
in this way (see below)—as an indication of a final o. From this 
it was only a step to the employment of the same consonant to 
indicate also other vowels when final (thus, e.g. in the inflection of 
the verbs 7” 5, the vowels @', 2, é). After the employment of 1 as 
a vowel letter for ¢ and @, and of * for é and #, had been established 
(see below, letter e), these consonants were also employed—although 
not consistently—for the same vowels at the end of a word. 

According to § 91.1 and Rem. 1. 4, the suffix of the 3rd sing. masc. in the 
noun (as in the verb) was originally pronounced 37. But in the places where this 
nm with a preceding @ is contracted into é (after the rejection of the 7), we find 
the 7 still frequently retained as a vowel letter, e.g. MY, mnio Gen. 49, 11, 
comp. § 91.1, Rem. 2; so throughout, on the MéSa‘ stone ASW, nna (also 
nh3), na, na, 7 : ninngns on the other hand already in the Siloam inscrip- 
tion yn. mp’ Mésa‘, 1. 8 = \%9° Ads days is unusual, as also NW 1. 20 if it = 
PWN his chiefs. The verbal forms with 7 suffixed are to be read npdnn (1. 6), 
MAMDS) (1. 12 sq.) and nwa (1. 19). 

As an example of the original consonant being retained, we might also include 
the ° of the constr. state plur. masc. if its 2 (according to § 89. 2 ¢, Rem.) has 
arisen from an original ay. Against this assumption it may however be urged 


that the Phoenician inscriptions do not usually express this @, nor any other 
final vowel’. 


1 According to Stade, 1. c. p. 35, the employment of 7 for @ perhaps first took 
place in the case of the locative accusatives which originally ended in N__, as 
my, AMP. 


2 Thus there occurs, e.g. in Melit. 1, 1. 3 I2IW="32 ‘IW the two sons ; elsewhere 
5 for ‘D (the inscriptions of Mé%a‘ and Siloam exhibit the latter), 3 for ny (the 
latter in the Siloam inscription), NIA = N22 (so MéSa‘) or 92, &c. Comp. on 
the other hand in Méa‘, DIN = ‘DIN (unless it was actually pronounced ’anékh 
by the Moabites!). As final @ is represented by 71 and & and final Z by %, so final 2 is 
almost everywhere expressed by }.in Mc%a’, and always in the Siloam inscription. 
It is indeed not impossible that Hebrew orthography also once passed through 
a period in which the final vowels were left always or sometimes undenoted, and 
that not a few strange forms in the present text of the Bible are to be explained 
from the fact that subsequently the vowel letters (especially 4 and ) were not added 
in all cases. So Chwolson, in ‘ Die Quiescentia M1 in der althebr. Orthogr.,’ 
in Travaux du Congres international des Orientalistes, Petersb. 1876, with many 
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(4) The employment of } to denote ¢, @, and of * to denote @ 4 
may have resulted from those cases in which a 1 with a preceding 
a was contracted into aw and further to é, or with a preceding z 
coalesced into #, and where * with a has been contracted into az and: 
further to @ or with a preceding 7 into 7 (comp. § 24). In this case 
also the previously existing consonants were retained as vowel letters 
and were further applied at the end of the word to denote the 
respective long vowels. Finally & also will in the first instance 
have established itself as a vowel letter only where a consonantal 
N with a preceding a had coalesced into @. 


The orthography of the Siloam inscription corresponds almost exactly with the 
above assumptions. Here (as on the MéSa‘ stone) we find all the long vowels, 
which have not arisen from original diphthongs, w7¢hout vowel letters, thus WS, 
payh, jO"D (or [D); Mis, Op, ww, AY, On the other hand N¥iD (from 
mausa’), WY (from ‘aud) ; }ID"D also, if it is to be read fio"), is an instance of the 
retention of a * which has coalesced with 7 into 7, Instances of the retention of an 
originally consonantal & as a vowel letter are DDN, xyin, and N17, as also WNT, 
Otherwise final @ is always represented by 7: MON, I, 7M, nap3. To this 
D* alone would form an exception (comp. however the note on Di’, § 96), instead of 
Di (Arab. yaum) day, which one would expect. If the reading be correct, this is 
to be regarded as an argument that a consciousness of the origin of many long 
vowels was lost at an early period, so that (at least in the middle of the word) 
the vowel letters were omitted in places where they should stand, according to 
what has been stated above, and added where there was no case of contraction. 
This view is in a great measure confirmed by the orthography of the MéSa‘ 
inscription. There we find, as might be expected, f2° (= Daibon, as the AarBov 
of the LXX proves), win (6 from aw), and Mh*a (2 from az), but also even 
‘VWI! instead of *YWIN (from haus-), TWN) =I'YiN1, NB four times, MN once, 
for MD and vs (from éaz2); nbbanbyd, N=] or PN. 

(c) In the present state of Old Testament orthography as it 
appears in the Masoretic text, the striving after a certain uniformity 
cannot be mistaken, in spite of the inconsistencies which have 
crept in. Thus the final long vowel is, with very few exceptions 
(comp. § 9. 1 at the end, and the very doubtful cases in § 8. 4), 
indicated by a vowel letter—and almost always by the same letter 


proofs. It cannot be proved (as L. Bardowicz, Studien 2ur Geschichte der Car 
graphie tm Althebriiischen, Frankfurt, 1894, seeks to show) that in Bible MSS. of 
the time of the Talmud and Midrash, the letters NIN were not so frequently 
used as in the Masoretic text. 
1 s9yWF is the more strange since the name of king pwn is represented as 
A-u-si’ in cuneiform as late as 728! 
D2 
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in certain nominal and verbal endings. In many cases the use of 
to mark an 4 or d, arising from contraction, and of » for é or 4, is by 
far the more common, while we seldom find an originally consonantal 
x rejected, and the simple phonetic principle taking the place of the 
historical orthography. On the other hand the number of exceptions 
is very great. In many cases (as e.g. in the plural endings O-,- 
and ni) the vowel letters are habitually employed to express long 
vowels which do not arise through contraction, and we even find 
short vowels indicated. The conclusion is, that if there ever was 
a period of Hebrew writing when the application of fixed laws to 
all cases was considered, either these laws were not consistently 
carried out in the further transmission of the text, or errors and 
confusion afterwards crept into it. Moreover much remained un- 
certain even in texts which were plentifully provided with vowel 
letters. For, although in most cases the context was a guide to the 
correct reading, yet there were also cases where, of the many possible 
ways of pronouncing a word, more than one appeared admissible *. 

3. When the language had died out, and the ambiguity of such 
a writing must have been found continually more troublesome, and 
there was a danger that the correct pronunciation might be finally 
lost, the vowel signs or vowel points were invented in order to fix it. 
By means of these points everything hitherto left uncertain was most 
accurately settled. It is true that there is no historical account of the 
date of this vocalization of the Old Testament text, yet we may at 
least infer, from a comparison of other historical facts, that it was 
gradually developed by Jewish grammarians under the influence of 
different Schools in the sixth and seventh centuries a. p., traces of which 
have been preserved to the present time in various differences of 
reading *. They mainly followed, though with independent regard 


‘ Thus e.g. Sop can be read gdtal, gatal, gatél, g°tol, gétel, gittél, gattél, guttal, 
getel, and several of these forms have also different significations. fe 

* The most important of these differences are, (@) those between ‘the Orientals, 
i.e. the scholars of the Babylonian Schools (comp. for their peculiar vowel system, 
p. 40, note, below), and the Occidentals, i.e. the scholars of Palestine (Tiberias, 
&c.); (6) amongst the Occidentals, between Ben-Naphtali and Ben-Asher, who 
flourished in the first half of the tenth century at Tiberias. Both sets of variants 
are given by Baer in the appendices to his critical editions. Our printed editions 
present uniformly the text of Ben-Asher, with the exception of a few isolated 
readings of Ben-Naphtali, and numerous later corruptions, 


Se 
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to the peculiar nature of the Hebrew, the example and pattern of the 
older Syrian punctuation '. 


See Gesenius, Gesch. d. hebr. Spr. p. 182 sqq.; Hupfeld, in Theol. Studien u. 
Kritiken, 1830, pt. iii. (where it is shown that neither Jerome nor the Talmud 
mentions vowel signs?. Comp. also Berliner, Beitviige zur hebr. Gramm. im Tal. 
u. Midrasch, p. 26 sqq.; and B. Pick, in Hebraica, i. 3, p. 153 8qq-); Abr. Geiger, 
‘Zur Nakdanim-[Punctuators- }Literatur,’ in Jiid. Zischr. fiir Wissensch. u. Leben, 
Breslau, 1872, x. p. 10 sqq.; H. Strack, Prolegomena critica in Vet. Test. Hebr., 
Lips. 1873; ‘ Beitrag zur Gesch. des hebr. Bibel-textes,’ in 7heol. Stud. u. Krtt., 
1875, p. 736 sqq,, as also in the Zischr_f. die ges. luth. Theol. u, K., 1875, p. 619 8q4q-3 
‘Massorah,’ in the Protest. Real-Enc. ed. 2, ix. p. 388 sqq.; M. Schwab, Des potnts- 
voyelles dans les langues sémitiques, Paris, 1879 ; A. Merx, in the Verhandlungen 
des Orientalistencongresses 2u Berlin, Berlin, 1881, i. p. 164 sqq. and p. 188 sqq. 5 
H. Graetz, ‘Die Anfange der Vokalzeichen im Hebr.,’ in Monatsschr. f. Gesch. u. 
Wissensch. d. Judenth., 1881, pp. 348 $q4- and 395 sqq.; Hersmann, Zur Gesch. des 
Streites tiber die Entstehung der hebr. Punbktation, Ruhrort, 1885, 4; Harris, ‘ The 
Rise ... of the Massorah,’ /. Q. R. 1889, i. 128 sqq. and 223 sqq.; Mayer-Lambert, 
Revue des études juives, 1893, XXvi. Pp. 274 Sqq- On the hypothesis of the origin 
of punctuation in the Jewish schools for children, comp. J. Dérenbourg in the Rev. 
Crit., 1879, xill. no. 25. 

4. This vowel system is really based on the pronunciation 
of the Jews of Palestine, as it was then in use (about the sixth 
century a.D.). This again is based on a much older tradition, 
followed in the solemn public reading of the sacred writings in the 
Synagogues and Schools. The consistency of the system, as well 
as the analogy of the kindred languages, testifies to a high degree 
of faithfulness in the tradition. This was represented with such 
exactness, that special signs were invented even for the more minute 
gradations of the vowels and vowel trills (§ 10), as well as for the 
involuntary helping vowels which in other languages are but seldom 
indicated by the writing. At the same recension of the text also the 
various other signs for reading (§§ 11-14, 16) were added, and the 


accents (§ 15) 


1 Comp. for this, Geiger, ‘ Massorah bei d. Syrern,’ in ZDMG. 1873, p. 148 844. 5 
J. P. Martin, Hist. de la ponctuation ou de la Massore chez les Syriens, Par. 1875; 
E. Nestle, in ZDMG. 1876, p. 525 844°5 Weingarten, Dze syr. Massora nach Bar 
Hebracus, Halle, 1887. 


[? Jerome expressly states that 
time. He refers however to the vowel signs, see his Commentary on Is. 267514. 


Jer. 9, 21, &e.5 also Bleek’s Zinlestung, 3rd ed. § 330.—G. W. Ca) 


punctuation was not found in the texts of his 
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§ 8. Zhe Vowel Signs in particular. 


a 1, The full vowels (in contrast to the half-vowels or vowel trills, 
§ 10. 1, 2), classified according to the three principal vowel sounds 
(§ 7. 1, 2), are as follows ;— 

First Class. A-sound. 
1. | Qamés, a, @?, TN yad (hand); DW +diim (chiefs). 

zs 2. — Péathah, &, 02 bath (daughter). 

Also 3. — S‘ghél, an open e, 2 (4), as a modification of &?, either in 

"an untoned syllable and consequently as a short * vowel, as in the 
first syllable of D7! yéd*khém (your hand) from ydédkhém—or in 
a tone-syllable as a half lengthening of a, (the full lengthening would 
require Qamés,) as in NDB pésdh (mdcxa). Also with a following +, 
as MP2 gRna (cf. § 75. 2); TP _yadetha (cf. § gt. 2, end). 


Second Class. dI- and E-sounds. 


p 1. ‘_- or — (defectively written, see No. 4) Héréq longum 
I (magnum), 7, e.g. D'PI¥ saddigim (righteous). 


2. — Hirég breve (parvum), %, TOP’ yigtol. 

3- — Ser# or Séré with yod, and — Séré without yod, the 
former é, the latter mostly ¢ e.g. MD beh (house), 
DY iém (name). Less frequently — (defective, see 
No. 4) for @ 

4. = S‘ghdl, 2, a modification of 7 e.g. ‘S50 (ground-form 
hiphs); “2 (ground-form in). 


‘ In early MSS, the sign for Qames is a stroke with a point underneath, i. e. 
according to Nestle’s discovery (ZDMG. 1892, P. 411 sq.), Pathah with Holem, 
the latter suggesting the obscure pronunciation of Qames as & or 0. 

» The notation @, 2, 6 expresses here the vowels essentially long, either naturally 
or by contraction; the notation @, 2, d those lengthened only by the tone, and 
therefore changeable; d, ¢, ¥ the short vowels. (On 2 comp. the remark at the 
end of the A-class.) As regards the others, the distinction into # and 7, @ and 2 is 
sufficient; see § 9.—The mark < stands in the following pages over the tone- 
syllable, especially if this is not the last, as is usual, but the penultimate syllable 
of the word, e. g. nob. Comp. § 15, Rem. 2. 


* These S“ghéls, modified from 4, are very frequent in the language. The 
Babylonian punctuation (see below, p. 40, note) has for it and tone-bearing 
Pathah only one sign; see also Gaster in Z4W. 1894, p. 60 sqq. 

* It must be mentioned that the Masorete 
tion between long and short vowels, 
Their efforts are directed to fixing 


$ are not concerned with any distinc- 
or in general with any question of quantity. 
the received pronunciation as faithfully as 


a 
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Third Class. U- and O-sounds. 
1. 3 Séréq, 2, miith (to die), rarely also for #. 
U | 2. — Qrbbits, both for #, e.g. nbd siillém (ladder), and 7, 
e. g. 12P (rise up) instead of the usual 24. 
3. § and — Holm, 6 and 4, Sip gal (voice), 14 rabh (multitude). 
O Often also a defective — for d,; rarely } for 0. 
4. — Qamés-hatiph, 0, .§- “ph hog (statute). 
z. The tone-bearing é in DRS ’attém (you), and a few other 
cases (comp. § 27, Rem. 4 5), is perhaps to be 
considered as a weakening of an original w. 


The names of the vowels are nearly all taken from the form and action of the » 
mouth in producing the various sounds, as nna opening ; ny division, parting 
(of the mouth), also 72y breaking (comp. the Arab. kasr); pyn (also Pan) 
gnashing; pin closing, according to others fullness, i.e. of the mouth (also 


cases 


D5 Non fullness of the mouth) ; PI « whistle (cvpispds); PAP contraction 


(of the mouth). yop 1 has also the same signification. 

That the long a and the short 0 hielal yop Odmés correptum) have the same 
sign and name, arises from the fact that the inventors of the vowel signs pronounced 
the @ rather obscurely and similarly to 9, just as it afterwards passed into a full 0 
among modern German and Polish Jews (comp. the Syriac @ in the West-Syrian 
pronunciation =4, the Swedish @, and the early weakening of 4 to d, even in 
Hebrew, § 9. 10, 2). On the rules for distinguishing @ and 6, see § 9. 12, Rem. 
S*ghél exe) bunch of grapes) takes its name from its form. So Niap) Ww 
(three points) is another name for Qzbdds. - 

Moreover the names were mostly so formed, that the sound of each yowel 
is heard in the first syllable; in order to carry out this consistently some even 


write Sagd/, Qomes-hatuf, Qubbis. 


possible, by means of writing. For a long time only pad nyaw seven kings 
were reckoned (vox memor. in Elias Levita, PDN aN), Sureq and Qibbus 
being counted as one vowe’. The division of the vowels in respect of quantity is 
a later attempt at a scientific conception of the phonetic system, which was not 
invented but only represented by the Masoretes (Qimchi, Mikhiol, ed. Rittenb. 
136 a, distinguishes the five long, as mothers from their five daughters). 

1 The usual spelling yop takes the word (as also MNB) as a Hebrew substantive ; 
according to De Lagarde (Gott. gel, Ant. 1886, p. 873, and so previously Luzzatto), 
ace and MNB are rather Aram. participles, like Dages, &c., and consequently 
to be transliterated by Qdmes and Pathah. 

2 In the Babylonian punctuation (see the following note) @ and 4 are carefully 
distinguished, as well as in many manuscripts -with the common punctuation, 
and so in Baer’s editions since 1880 (by addition of a Sw to indicate even the 
full vowel 6). It is however probable that the two signs were identical in the 


original system. 
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2. As the above examples show, the vowel sign stands regularly 
under the consonant, affer which it is to be pronounced, } ra, 2 ra, 
1 ré, 1 rit, &c. The Pathah called furtivum (§ 22. 2 6) alone forms 
an exception to this rule, being pronounced Jdefore the consonant, 
mM) rdé*h (wind, spirit). The d/ém (without waw) stands on the 
left above the consonant, 7 ra (but $= lo). If &, as a vowel letter, 
follows a consonant which is to be pronounced with 0, the point 
is placed over its right arm, thus 83, YX. On the other hand, 
e.g. OND, since & is here at the same time the initial sound of 
a syllable. 


& No dot is placed for the Holem when @ (of course without waw) is pro- 


nounced after s7 or before ¥#7. Hence ny Séné (hating), Rw n°$6 (to bear), 
MWD mé32 (not MID); but WW sémér (a watchman). When @ precedes the Sx, 
the dot is placed over its right arm, e.g. wen yirpos (he treads with the feet), 
DNwWIN Lannds tm (those who carry). 

In the sign }, the } may be also a consonant. The ) is then either to be read 
ow (necessarily so when a consonant otherwise without a vowel precedes, e.g. my 
owe, lending) or zwé, when a vowel already precedes the }, e.g. Hy ‘awén (iniquity) 
for rin. In more exact printing, a distinction is at least made between 4 (wo) 
and } (i.e. either 6 or, when another vowel follows the waz, bw), 


* Since 1846 we have become acquainted with a system of vocalization different 
in many respects from the common method. The vowel signs, all except 4, are there 
placed adove the consonants, and differ almost throughout in form, and some even 
as regards the sound which they denote: << =@, -.=tone-bearing # and 2, —-=4, 


—~=#, -_=2. In an unsharpened syllable —-=toneless & and & and also Hateph 
Pathah ; = =toneless & and Hateph Seghé]; _= =7, + =2%, = = 6, and Hateph 
Qames. Lastly before DageS, 9 =a, = =¢, = =7, T=4, = =4, Sewhis —. 


The accents differ less and stand in many cases under the line of the consonants. 
For the older literature on this Babylonian punctuation (a3 TP2); as it is called, 
see A. Harkavy and H. L. Strack’s Katalog der hebr. Bibelhandschr. der Kaiser, 
offentl, Bibliothek zu St. Petersb., S, Petersb. and Leipz. 1875, parts i. and ii. p. 223 
sqq. A more thorough study of the system was made possible by H. Strack’s 
facsimile edition of the Prophetarum posteriorum codex Babylonicus Petropolitanus 
(S. Petersb., 1876, gr. fol.) of the year 916, which Firkowitsch discovered in 1839, 
in the Synagogue at Tschufutkale in the Crimea (comp. Strack’s Prolegomena 
on the history of the Codex, the entire literature on the Babylonian punctuation, 
and other MSS. with that system). Strack edited a fragment of this Codex in 
Hosea et Joel prophetae ad fidem cod. Labylon. LPetrop., S. Petersb. 1875. Comp. 
also the publication by A. Merx, quoted above at the end of § 7. 3, and his Chresto- 
mathia Targumica, Berlin, 1888; and G. Margoliouth, in the Proceedings of the 
Society of Bibl. Archacology, xv. 4. According to the opinion formerly pre- 
vailing, this Babylonian punctuation exhibits the system which was developed 
in the Eastern schools, corresponding to and contemporaneous with the Western 
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8. The vowels of the first class are, with the exception of *- 
in the middle and 7, 8_, 7. at the end of the word (§ 9. 1, 3), 
represented only by vowel signs (§ 7. 2), but the long vowels of the 
I- and U-class largely by vowel letters. The vowel sound to which 
the letter points, is determined more precisely by the vowel sign 
standing before, above, or within them. Thus— 

» may be combined with Hirég, Séré, S'ghél (—, —» +): 
y with Séréqg and Holém (3 and 1)". 

In Arabic the long a is also regularly expressed by a vowel letter, viz. Aleph 
(N—), so that in that language three vowel letters correspond to the three vowel 
classes. In Hebrew & is rarely used as a vowel letter; see § 9.1 and § 23. 3, Rem. 1. 

4. The omission of the vowel letters with the Jong vowels of the 
I- and U-class, is called scriptio defectiva in contrast to scriplio plena. 
Sip, Dip are written plene, ndp, OP defective. 

So far as the choice of the full or defective mode of writing 
is concerned, there are certainly some cases in which only the one 
or the other is admissible. Thus the full form is necessary at the 
end of the word, for @, 6, 4, 4, 4 é, as well as for 2 in MIA &c. (§ 9. 3), 
also generally with @, 2 (comp. however § 9. @), e.g. suOP, mow, ui cae 
1399 (but the Masora requires in Jer. 26, 6. 44, 8; Ezr. 6, 21; 
2 Chr. 32, 13 ‘3 which is for “4; Zeph. 2, 9 ‘3 for “3; Is. 40, 31 
‘pi for P!; Jer. 38, 11 ‘3 for 103). On the other hand the 
defective writing is common when the letter, which would have to be 
employed as a vowel letter, immediately precedes as a strong consonant, 
e.g. DNA (nations) for pia, MI¥2 (commandments) for ny. 


or Tiberian system. Of these a higher degree of originality, or approximation 
to the original of both systems of punctuation, was generally conceded to the 
latter. Recently, however, Wickes, Accents of the Twenty-one Books, Oxford, 
1887, p- 142 sqq., has proved, from the accents, that the ‘ Babylonian’ punctua- 
tion may certainly be az Oriental, but is by no means the Oriental system. It is 
rather to be regarded, according to him, as a later and not altogether successful 
attempt to modify, and thus to simplify, the system common to all the Schools in 
the East and West. G. Moore, Proceedings of the American Or. Society, Oct. 
1888, established the probability that the vowels of the superlinear punctuation 
arose under Arad influence from the vowel letters N1° (so previously Pinsker and 
Graetz), while the Tiberian system shows Syrian influence. 

1 After the example of the Jewish grammarians the expression, ‘the vowel letter 
rests (guzesces) in the vowel-sign,’ has become customary. On the other hand, the 
vowel letters are also called by the grammarians, matres lectionts or supports 


(fulcra). 
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That much is here arbitrary (sce § 7. 2 ¢); follows from the fact that now 
and then the same word is written very differently, e.g. mio pA Ez 16, 60: 
palalern or even "NPN Jer. 23, 45 comp. § 25. 1. Only it may be observed, 

(@) "That the defective mode of writing was chosen in preference, when ‘the word 
included also other vowel letters, so that the accumulation of them was avoided ; 
comp. e.g. PYI¥, but DP TS ; bip, nidp ; yin, RID, 

(6) That in the later Baad a the Old Test. the fall form, in the earlier the 
defective, is more usual. 


5. In the cognate dialects, when a vowel precedes a vowel letter 


which is not kindred (heterogeneous), e.g. 1—, 1, Y—, "=, “+ 


a diphthong (aw, az) is formed if the heterogeneous vowel be a. This 
is also to be regarded as the Old Hebrew pronunciation, as the 
transcription of Hebrew names in the LXX further testifies. Thus 
such words as 1), ‘1, “a, “wy, 33, NY are not to be pronounced 


according to the usual Jewish custom’ as waw, hay, géy, ‘asiy, 


géw, bayith, (or even as wav, &c.; comp. modern Greek av, ev for 


av, «,) but with the Italian Jews more like wau, haz, &c. The 
sound of '_ is the same as )—, i.e. almost like au, so that 1— 
is often written defectively for *— 


§ 9. Character of the several Vowels. 


Numerous as are the vowel signs in Hebrew writing, they are yet 
inadequate to express completely the various modifications of the 
vowel sounds, especially with respect to length and shortness. To 
understand this better a short explanation of the character and value 
of the several vowels is required, especially in regard to their length 
and shortness as well as to their changeableness (§§ 25, 27). 


I. First Class. A-sound. 
1. Qames (-~ 
origin is of two kinds :— 


(1) the essentially long @ (in Arabic regularly written 8), which 
is not readily shortened and never wholly dropped (§ 25. 2), e.g. 
AND kthabh (writing), 131 ganndbh (thief); very seldom with a follow- 
ing 8, as WN 2 Sam. 12, 1. 4 (see the examples in § 72, Rem. 1)%, 


"In MSS. } and 9, in such combinations as 43 , “O, are occasionally even 
marked with Mappiq (§ 14. 1). 


* Of a different kind are the cases in which N has lost its consonantal sound by 
coalescing with a preceding a, § 23. 1, 2. 


$9] 


The writing of ON) Hos. 10, 14 for DP would only be justifiable, if the @ of 
this form were to be explained as a contraction of d#; comp. however the note 
on § 72. 2; INF Neh. 13, 16 for 19 (dag) is certainly incorrect. The rarity of the 
naturally long @ in Hebrew arises from the fact that it has for the most part 
become an obtuse 6; see below, No. Io, 2. 
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* 


(2) a, lengthened only by prosody (i.e. tone-long or at all events 
lengthened under the influence of the tone, according to the laws 
for the formation of syllables, § 27. 2), as well in the tone-syllable 
itself, (or in the secondary tone-syllable indicated by Merhég, see below,) 
as before or after it. This sound is invariably lengthened* from an 
original 4, and is found in open syllables, ie. syllables ending in 
a vowel (§ 26. 3), €.g- 7, bop, Dxpt, WON (Arab. Maka, gaidla, yagdm, 
*astr), as well as in closed syllables, i.e. those ending in a consonant, as 
“), 32D (Arab. ydd, kaukab). In a closed Syllable however it can 


< 


only stand when this has the tone, 724, opi ; whereas in an open 
syllable it is especially frequent defore the tone, e.g. 737, 1}, nad, 
Where the tone is moved forward or weakened (as happens most 
commonly in what is called the construct state of nouns, comp. § 89. 1) 
the short @ (Pathah) is apt to re-appear in a closed syllable ; while 
in an open syllable Qames becomes Stwd (§ 27. 3); 53%, constr. state 
Dan (A*kham) ; 123, 4 (dbhar) ; byp, ndup. For examples of the 
retention, in the secondary tone-syllable, of @ lengthened from a, see 
§ 16. 2 a and J, a; also § 93. 4, Rem. 3. 

In some terminations of the verb (f in the 2nd sing. masc. 
perf., .} in the 2nd pl. fem. of the imperat., as well as in the and 
and 3rd pl. fem. of the imperf.), in DS ¢hou (masc.) and in the suffixes 
3 and 4, the final @ can stand even without a vowel letter. A 7 is 
however in these cases (except with 7) frequently added as a vowel 
letter. 

2. Pathah, or short @, stands in Hebrew almost exclusively in 
a closed syllable with or without the tone (PBR, DAPYP). In places 
where it now appears to stand in an open syllable the syllable 
was originally closed, and became half open only by the insertion 
of a helping vowel (4, 2, 2) in the second syllable, e. g. bn (ground- 
form zahi), m3 (Arab. dazz), see § 28. 4, and with regard to two 
cases of a different kind, § 26.3 4 ande. Otherwise Pathah in an 


1 In Arabic this @ is everywhere retained in an open syllable. 
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open syllable has almost without exception passed into @ (=), ste 
above, No. t. 2. 

On the very frequent attenuation of & to ¢, comp. below, No. 5. On the rare, 
and only apparent union of Pathah with 8 (S_), see § 23.2. Ondas a helping- 
vowel, § 22. 2 6 (Pathah furtivum), and § 28. 4. 

3. Seghdl (é, 2) by origin belongs sometimes to the second, more 
rarely to the third, and most frequently to the first vowel class 
(§ 27, Rem. 1, 2, 4). It belongs to the first class when it is a modified 
form of a, (as the Germ. Bad, pl. Bader ; Land, pl. Lénder,) either 


ys from ‘ars, mp Arab. garn, nop Arab. gamh. This Séghél is often 
retained even in the strongest tone-syllable, at the end of a sentence 
or of a prominent division of a sentence, (in fawse,) as 2, PIS. 
As a tule however in such cases the Pathak which underlies the 
é is lengthened into Qames, e.g. M22, 122. A Stghél apparently 
lengthened from S*zwd, but in reality traceable to an original @, stands 
in pausal forms, as "18 (ground-form pary), “7, (ya@hy), &c. On the 
cases where a 9 (originally consonantal) follows this Seghdl, see § 75. 2, 
and § gt. 2, Rem, 1. 


II. Second Class. JI- and E-sounds. 


4, The long 7 is frequently even in the consonantal writing 
indicated by the letter ° (a fully written Hvreg *—); but a naturally 
long # can, by an orthographic license, be also written defectively 
(§ 8. 4), e.g. PIS (regh/eous), plur. PIS saddigim ; SY (he fears), 
plur. 81, Whether a defectively written Hireg is long, may be best 
known from the origin of the form; often also from the nature of the 
syllable (§ 26), or as in 48)", from the AZetheg attached to it (§ 16. 2). 

5. The short Hireg (always’ written defechvely) is especially 
frequent in sharpened syllables (Ow, ON), and in toneless closed 
syllables ("112 psalm); comp. however 3¥*) in a closed tone-syllable, 
and even /5*) in a loosely closed tone-syllable. It has arisen very 
frequently by attenuation from @, as in "127 from 124, *P1¥ (ground- 
form sa@dq7)*, or else it is the original z which in the tone-syllable 


1 At least according to the Masoretic orthography; cf. Wellhausen’s Zext der 
Bb. Sam. p. 18, Rem. 


2 Jerome (cf. Siegfried, ZA W. 1884, p. 77) in these cases often gives @ for 7. 
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ns become @, as in JI'8 (¢hy enemy) from 3&8 (ground-form dy). 
It is sometimes a simple helping vowel, as in ma, § 28. 4. 
The earlier grammarians call every Hiveg written fully, Hireg magnum; every 


one prmten defectively, Hireg parvum,—an inaccurate distinction, so far as 
quantity is concerned. 


6. The longest ¢ * (more rarely defective —, e.g. "29 for *2Y 
Is. 3, 8; at the end of a word also 1__) is as a rule contracted from 
SS af tar), YF, &. bon (palace), Arab. and Syriac hazkal. 

7. The Sere without Yédh mostly represents the tone-long ¢, 
which, like the tone-long @ (No. r. 2), is very rarely retained except 
m and Jdefore the tone-syllable, and is always lengthened from an 
original z- It stands in an open syllable with or before the tone, 
e.g. BB (ground-form siphr) book, nw (Arab. sina?) sleep, or with 
Metheg (see § 16. 2 @ and 4, a) in the secondary tone-syllable, 
ero; ndKw my request, naa lel us go. On the other hand in a closed 
syllable it is almost always with the tone, as {2 son, nds dumb. 


Exceptions: (a) @ is sometimes retained in a toneless closed syllable, in 
monosyllabic words before Maqgeph, e.g. vy Num. 35, 18, as well as in the 
examples of xdség ’ahér mentioned in § 29. 3 6; (6) in a toneless open final 
syllable, Sere likewise occurs in examples of the naség ’Ghor, as nye Hx 06s 20% 
comp. Jud. 9, 39. 

8. The Seghdl of the I(E)-class is most frequently an obtuse @, 
a modification of an original 7, either replacing (on loss of the 
tone) a tone-long ¢ e.g. “iP from jf (gzve), Ws (thy creator) 
from “¥*, or in the case discussed in § 93. 1, Rem. 2, pon, “WY from 
the ground-forms fig, ‘zr; comp. also § 64, Rem. I. S*eehdl 
appears as a simple helping-vowel in cases such as "8D for sehr, 


Pa for _yégl (§ 28. 4). 


Il. Third Class. U- and O-sounds. 


9. In the U-sound there is to be distinguished— 

(x) the dong a, either (2) written fully, 3 Sureg (corresponding to 
the ‘— of the second class), ¢€.g. bana (oundary), or (6) defectively 
written — Qzbdds (analogous to the long — of the second class), 
bag, Ns ; 

(2) the short %, Qrbbis proper (corresponding to the short Hireg), 
in a toneless closed syllable and especially in a sharpened syllable, 
in e. g. [RY (dable), HBO (booth). 
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o Sometimes also % in a sharpened syllable is written plene, e.g. MBN 
SPs 102, 55 p>ia Jer. 31, 34 for MDH, p>2. 3 
For this « the LXX put 9, e.g. pp ’O50AAGp, from which however it only 
follows, that this 2 was pronounced somewhat indistinctly. The LXX also 
express the sharp (reg by «, e.g. TWN = "Epp. The pronunciation of the 
Qibbis like the German 7, which was formerly common, is incorrect, although 
the occasional pronunciation of the U-sounds as # in the time of the punctators 
must be admitted, at least as regards Palestine’; comp. the Turkish é7/bi/ for the 
Persian dz/bul, and the pronunciation of the Arabic dumya in Syria as dinya, 

10. The O-sound bears the same relation to U, as the E does to I 
in the second class. It has four gradations :— 

(1) The ¢ which is contracted from aw (=aw), § 7.1, and accord- 
ingly is mostly written fully; 1 (Holem plenum), e.g. Div (a whip) 
Arab. saut, abiy (evzl) from nb. More rarely defechively as WW 
(thine ox) from "W Arab. Zaur. 

(2) The long ¢ which arose in Hebrew at an early period, 
through an extensive obscuring, out of an original ¢’, while the 
latter has been retained in Arabic and Aramaic. It is usually written 
fully in the tone-syllable, defechvely in the toneless, e.g. byp Arab. 
gat, Aram, gdfél, ON Arab. ih, Aram. “dh, plur. DVDS; PHP (deg), 
Arab. sdég; “23 (hero), Arab. gabddr; ONIN (seal), Arab. 2dtam, JD) 
(pomegranate), Arab. rimmdn ; ody (dominion), Aram. wow and obu 
Arab. sél/dn; pidyi (peace), Aram. Dow, Arab. saldm. Sometimes 
the form in @ also occurs side by side with that in 6, as W 
and ji (coat of mail; see however § 29 at the end). Comp. 
also § 68. 1. 

(3) The tone-long 6 which is lengthened from an original #, or 
from an 6 arising from 2, by the tone, or in general according to the 
laws for the formation of syllables. Besides the tone-syllable it also 
occurs in an open syllable before the tone, e.g. YIP (ground-form 
guds) sanctuary ; 323 for durrakh, ppp Ps, 104, 28, as well as (with 
Metheg) in the secondary tone-syllable ; DTK, ibys, As soon as the 
tone is lost, or the other reasons for the lengthening are no longer 
operative, either the original 6 (%), in a closed syllable, returns, or, in 
an open syllable, a weakening to Stwd takes place. Comp. by (all), 
“D3 (407), pda (Aitllam) ; DoD, TER’ and POPS, where it is weakened 


1 Comp. Delitzsch, Physiologie u. Musik, Lpz. 1868, p. 15 sq. 
* Cf. § 8. 1end, On Jerome’s transliteration of o for @, see ZAW. 1884, p. 75. | 
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to Stwd; yigtli, Arab. yagiilid. This tone-long o is only as an. 
exception written fully. 

(4) — Qames-hatuph, always short 6, stands in the same relation 
to the Holem, as the S‘ghél of the second class to the Sere, -b3 kol, 
DP’ wayyagém. On the distinction between this and Qames, see the 
Rem. after No. 12. 

11. On the S‘ghé/ as an obtuse sound of an original w, comp. 
§ 27, Rem. 4 4. 

12. The following table gives a summary of the gradation of the 
three vowel-classes according to the quantity of the vowels :— 


First Class: A. Second Class: Land E. | Third Class: U and O. 


—> original long é (Ara- |s— ¢, formerly diph- \ 6, formerly diphthongal, 


bic N= )- thongal, from ay (az). from aw (az). 
+ or — 6 obtuse from 4. 
or. long t } or = long #. 

— tone-long @ (from @ | = tone-long 2 (from 7) | — tone-long ¢ (from ¢ 
or —~) chiefly in the generally in the tone-| or 2) in the tone-syl- 
tone-syllable but also | syllable but also before lable, otherwise in an 
before it. it. open syllable. 

— (as a modification of he e- — short 0. 


d@) sometimes a tone- 
long 2 or at least one 
which bears the tone, 


sometimes é. 
—= short d. — short ?. — short 2, especially in 


[< ¢ attenuated from a; a sharpened syllable. 


see No. 5.) 
Utmost weakening to | Utmost weakening to 
; = ory: ap TT 


Utmost weakening to 


jot em — 
2s » OF : 


Rem. On the distinction between Oames and Qames-haiuph’. 

According to § 8. I, long @ (Qames) and short & (Qames-hatuph) are in 
manuscripts and printed texts generally expressed by the same sign (,), €-g- 
BP gam, “by 21, (On the marking of the J by the addition of a Sewd (,,) which 

see Baer-Del., Liber Jodi, p. 43-) The 


is regularly done in many manuscripts, 
al origin of the words in 


beginner who does not yet know the grammatic 


1 These statements, in order to be fully understood, must be studied in connexion 


with the theory of syllables (§ 26) and Metheg (§ 16, 2). 


u 


= 
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question, (which is of course the surest guide,) may depend meanwhile on the 
rie principal rules :— 

. The sign (,) is 6 in a closed syllable which has not the tone, since 
he a’ syllable can have only a short vowel (§ 26. 5). The above 
case occurs— ‘ 

(az) When S‘wd follows as a syllable-divider, as in 739 hokh-ma 
(wisdom), ndoN ’okh-ld (food). With Metheg on the other hand (,) is @ 
and stands in an open syllable. The following S‘wd is then a half- 
vowel (S'wd mobile), e.g. i mDdaN a ’a-ki'ld (she ate), according to § 16. 2. 

(6) When a closed syllable is formed by Dages forte, e.g. nh 
honnéné (have mercy upon me); but ona (with Metheg, § 16. 2, 1 6) 
battim. 

(c) When the syllable in question loses the tone on account of 
a following Aaggéph (§ 16. 1), e.g. pists kil-ha-’adam (all men). 
In Ps, 35, 10 and Prov. 19, 7 Alaggéph with 22 is replaced by a con- 
junctive accent (Mer*kha); so by Darga, Jud. 19, 5 with TD, and 
Fz. 37, 8 with DDP" (so Baer after Qimhi; ed. Mant. D7p"). 

(d) In a closed final syllable without the tone, e.g. D pp) wayyagom 
(and he stood up). In the cases where @ or @ has in the ‘final syllable 
become toneless through JJaggéph (§ 16. 1) and yet must remain, 
e.g. NININD Esth. 4, 8, ony Gen. 4, 25, it has in correct manuscripts 
and printed texts a A/efheg beside it. 

In cases like nyda, m9 lamma, the tone show 
read as @. 


—) is to be 


2. The places in which (—~) appears to stand in an open syllable and yet 
is to be read as & require special consideration. This is the case, (a) when 
LHateph-Qames follows (e.g . DYE his work), or simple vocal S*wé (e. g. Pa Ox 
goad ; aya Jos. 4, 73 mo preserve Ps. 86, 2, comp. 16, 1; other examples are 
Obad. 11, Jud. 14,15) ; Hateph- -Pathah follows in sneind 1 Sam. 15, I, yan 
24, 11, and Wap" (so Baer, Gen. 32, 18, others VA’) ; (6) before another 


Qames-hatuph, e.g. YE thy work (but bya Yarob‘dm, because from imperf. 
ag Ns ‘TTS and Snap Num, 23, 7, see § 67, Rem. 2); (c) in the two plural 
forms Dw sanctuaries and ww roots (also written “7? and mv). Tn all 
these cases the Masora puts a Metheg beside the which according to the 
statement of the Jewish grammarians, is intended to ‘Matis that the Masora reads 
the —— as a@'; thus £a-°/6, da-r°ban, pa-dl°kha, ga-dasim. This tradition is in point 
of fact expressly confirmed by the Babylonian punctuation (see above, § 8. 2, 
note), which carefully distinguishes between ¢ and @ Nevertheless, neither the 
origin of these forms, nor the analogous formations in Hebrew and in the cognate 
languages, nor lastly the transcribing of the proper names in the LXX, admits 
of this tradition being regarded as correct, whether the AZetheg originally had 


* Comp. Baer-Delitzsch, Liber Jodi, Lpz. 1875, Preface, p. vi. 
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another meaning or is due to an errort. It is better to divide and read 4J°-/6 (for 
po'-18), pos-l°kha, gdda-sim (strictly orthographic for g°da¥ém). Quite as incon- 
ceivable is it for Metheg to be a sign of the lengthening into @ in }N7N3 (Ex. 
II, 8), although it is so in ‘I83 ba-°né (in the navy), since here the @ ‘of the article 
appears under the 2. ; 


§10. The Half Vowels and the Syllable Divider (Sew). 

1. Besides the full vowels, Hebrew has also a series of vowel 
sounds which may be called half vowels. The punctuation makes 
use of these to represent extremely slight sounds which are to be 
regarded as remains of fuller and more distinct vowels from an earlier 
period of the language. They generally take the place of vowels 
originally short standing in open syllables. Such short vowels, though 
preserved in the kindred languages, are not tolerated by the present 
system of pointing in Hebrew, but either undergo a lengthening 
or are weakened to Sewa. Under some circumstances however the 
original short vowel may re-appear. 

To these belongs first of all the sign —, which indicates an ex- 
tremely short, slight, and (as regards pronunciation) indeterminate 
vowel sound, something like an obscure half @ (’). It is called 
Swd? or simple Sewd (Stwd simplex) to distinguish it from the 
compound (see No. 2), and vocal Swd (Stwd mobile) to distinguish 
it from S‘wd guiescens, which is silent and stands as a mere syllable 
divider (see No. 3) under the consonant which closes the syllable. 
Of the vocal S‘wd the following kinds are further to be distinguished : 

1. The real S‘wd mobile under a consonant which is closely united, 
as a kind of grace-note, with the following syllable, whether it be 
(a) at the beginning of the word, as DbP gtol (to kill), N>DD 
m'mallé (filling), or (4) in the middle of the word, as npbip qo-t‘la, 
opr yig-tld, 2D git-tUi. : 

2. What is called S*wd medium or wavering S‘wd under a consonant 
which stands at the end of a syllable containing a short vowel, and 
thus causes at least a partial closing of it, while serving at the same 


1 Tt is just conceivable that bye &e. (§ 93. 1, A. 3) were really intended, and 
that d was inaccurately represented by the similarly sounding a. 

2 Instead of NW it would be more correct to write NIV, since the name is very 
probably to be referred to Aram. naw vest, and hence originally, like the Arab. 
sukiin (rest), indicated only the S°wd quiescens. Cf. C. Levias, American Journ. 
of Philology, xvi. 1, who considers naw or naw (a translation of sukun) to be 


the original form. 
E 
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time as a grace-note to the following syllable (§ 26. 2 4, Rem.). The 
S‘wd medium accordingly stands half-way between the S‘wd guzescens 
and the real S*d mobrle. In regard to pronunciation and other charac- 
teristics it is however to be reckoned with the latter; comp. e. g. D822 
la-m'nassi*h (for 9), 9259 ma-Kkhé, [BB bin'phal, BY? hin‘phil. 

The sound ¢ may be regarded as normally representing simple Swd mobile, 
although it is certain that it often became assimilated in sound to other 
vowels. The LXX express it by ¢, even by 7, DYDD Xepouiz, mycapba 
GAAnAotia, more frequently by a, byanae? SapounaA, but very frequently i in such ; a way 
that this slight sound accords with the following principal vowel, e.g. n4qD 
Sddopa, nisbyi Sodopdy (as well as Farwpdy), nixiy SaBaw0, psSap) Nafavanr*. 
A similar account of the pronunciation of Sw is given by Jewish ‘grammarians 
of the middle ages*. 

How the 5°zdé sound has arisen through the vanishing of a full vowel is seen, 
e.g. in 1273 from ddrdkd, as the word is still pronounced in Arabic. The latter 
language still regularly employs the full short vowel for the Hebrew S*wd mobile. 

2. With the szmple S‘wd mobile is connected the compound 
S‘wé or Hatéph (correptum), i.e. a S‘wd the pronunciation of which 
is more accurately fixed by the addition of a short vowel. There 
are three compound S*wds formed in this way, corresponding to the 
three vowel classes (§ 7. 1) :-— 

(—) Hateph-Pathah, e. g. “i0N h*mér, ass. 
(—) Hétiph-S‘gél, e.g. WS "mor, to say. 
(-) Hatéph-Qamés, e.g. bn, hel, sickness. 

These Hétéphs, or at least the first two, stand chiefly under the 
four guttural letters (§ 22. 3), instead of a simple S‘wd mobile, since 
these letters by their nature require a more precise utterance of the 
otherwise indeterminate simple S*wd mobile. Accordingly a guttural 
at the beginning of a syllable, where the Swé is necessarily vocal, 


can never have a mere S*wd simplex. 
Rem. A. Only ( 
LTateph-Pathah is phe teat ‘ol simple Swé (especially wea mobile), chisfly 


* The same occurs frequently also in the Greek and Latin transcriptions of 
Phoenician words, e. g. xd Malaga, poping gubulim (Schroder, Die phoniz. 
Spr., p- 139 sqq.). Comp. ‘the Latin augment in momordi, pupug?, with the Greek 
in rétupa, TeTvppévos, and the old form memordt, 

* See especially Vehuda Hayyig, pp. 4 sq. and 130 sq. of the edition by Nutt 
(Lond. 1870), corresponding to p. 200 of the edition by Dukes (Stuttg. 1844); Ibn 
Ezra’s Sahoth, p. 3; Gesenius, Lehrgebiude der hebr. Sprache, p. 68. The 
Manuel du lecteur, mentioned above, § 6. 1, also contains express rules for the 
various ways of pronouncing 5*wd mobile: so too the Dikduke ha- tamim, ed. 
by Baer and Strack, Lpz.1879, p. 12 sqq. Cf. also Schreiner, 7.4 W. vi. 236 sqq. 


a ne Mee Be 
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(a) under doubled consonants, since this doubling causes a more distinct pronuncia- 
tion of the S°zwd modele, Day branches, Zach. 4, 12. According to the rule given 
by Ben-Asher, the Hareph is necessary when, in a doubled medial consonant with 
Swa (consequently not in cases like "1, &c.), preceded by a Pathah, the sign 
of the doubling (DageS forte) has fallen away, e.g. son praise ye! wmyoNM 
Jud. 16, 16; no less universally, where after a consonant with 5¢wé the same con- 
sonant follows (for a sharper separation of the two, and hence with a metheg always 
preceding), e.g. pnp Ps. 68, 7; qb Gen. 27, 13 (but not without exceptions, 
comp. e.g. “*Pphi Jud. 5, 15. Savoir 2 bby Jer. 6, 5, and so always 37) dehold me, 
337) behold us ; on 3 before the suffix J) comp. § 20. I ¢, Rem.); also in certain 
forms under Aaph and Ré¥ after a long vowel and before the tone, e.g. nabonn 
Gen. 3, 173 13 Ps. 103, 1 (but 27aN Pssye nity ck. jer: went Chr, 29, 20, 
because the tone is thrown back on to the d After @ S°wd@ remains even 
before the tone, as 1373, &c.)?; (6) under initial sibilants after 1 copulative, 
e.g. 28 Gen. 2, 12; cf. Jer. 48, 20; IND} Is. 45, 143 MIW3 Lev. 25, 345 mw 
Gen. 27, 26; wows Num. 23, 18. Is. 37, 17. Dan. 9, 18, cf. Jud. 5, 12.1 Ki. 14, 21. 
2 Ki. 9, 17. Job 14, 1. Eccl. 9, 7—to emphasize the vocal character of the 
S*wé. For the same reason under the emphatic in syn Jer. 22, 28; 
ef. Job 33, 25; after Qéfh in “APS Ps. 55, 225 cf. Jer 32:09); under Fé in bys 
Ps. 28, 9; even under M Ez. 26, 21; under 3 Esth. 2, 8; (¢) under liquids, 
sibilants or Qép/ after 7, e.g. pos’ Gen. 21, 6, comp. 30, 38 and Ez, 21, 28 
(under p); nine Ps 12.75 ona Jer. 22, 153 nina Josh. 11, 2; “J2D2 
Ps. 74, 5, for the same reason as the cases under (4)°;.according to Baer also in 
ninaw 1 Sam. 30, 28; Wb" Gen. 32, 18 after 7 (comp. § 9. 12, Rem. 2), as well 
as after a in nD Dan. 9, 19; 3730 Gen. 27, 38; Dy Is1D7 a Kiyo. 

B. The Hateph-Qames is less restricted to the gutturals than the first two, and 
stands frequently for a simple S¢wé mobile when an O-sound was originally in the 
syllable, and requires to be partly preserved, e. g. at the beginning, in 1] (ground- 
form 7o’y) vision (comp. § 93. 1, Rem. 6); IIIS 2 Chr. 31, 12, &c., O°re (K°th. 
MD); NY Ammonitish women, i Kings 11, 1 (sing. MOY); 7 571) for the usual 
qa Ez. Ax 6, from AIT ; apn Num. 23, 25- Jer. 31, 33, and elsewhere 
before suffixes, comp. § 60; SIPIP Aes pate (from IPT) Ps. 7, 17 and elsewhere; 
nypwE Is. 18, 4 O°ré. Further, ‘like —, it stands under consonants, which ought 
io. have Dages forte, as in anpe (for nnpe) Gen. 2, 23. In this example, as in 
ee _ecaaee 7 ny} : a 18; and pyy Jer. 22, 20, the Hateph- Qames 
is due to the influence of the following guttural as well as of the preceding 


1 See Delitzsch, ‘Bemerkungen tiber masoretisch treue Darstellung des alttestam. 
Textes,’ in the Zischr. f. luth. Theol. u. Kirche, 1863, vol. xxiv. p. 409 Sqq- 
2 On the uncertainty of the MSS. in some cases which come under (2), see 


Minhat shay on Gen. 12, 3 and Jud. 7, 6. : 
8 Ben-Asher requires = for = (even for S*wé quiescens) generally before 


a guttural or 1; therefore Baer reads in Ps. 18, 7 SIDS 5 49, 15 inv ; 65 5 
“man; 68, 24 yoo ; Proy. 30, 17 3y2F; Job 29, 25 TOI 5 comp. Delitzsch, 


Psalms, 4th ed. p. 149, note. 
E2 


h 
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U-sound. (Elsewhere indeed in similar cases after 1 Hateph-Pathah is pre- 
ferred, see above letter 6; but with nnd compare also {bap Is. 9, 3, where the 
U-sound must necessarily be admitted to have an influence on the S°wd immedi- 
ately following.) In “Di ( 4-f°hdr) Job 17, 10 it is also due to the influence of 
the following O-sound. In ")DP 1 Sam. 28, 8 Q°ré, the original form is DDP, 
where again the 6 represents an b. Itis only through the influefice of a following 
guttural that we can explain the forms nN P3 Esth. 2,14; 233 Prov. 28, 223 
MID) Jer. 49, 73 MYWAN Is. 27, 4; myn) Dan. 8, 135 nynw Ps. 39, 133 
myd3 2 Kio, 1 (Baer’s ed. also in ver. IT) ; DNAPA 2 Chr. 34, 12 (the Mantua 

edition and Opitius have D'NTpi). Finally in most of the examples which have 
~ been adduced, the influence of an emphatic sound (Pp, 8, comp. also nepor Ruth 
2, 2. 7), or of a sibilant is at the same time to be taken into consideration. 


3. The sign of the smple S‘wd — serves also as a mere 
syllable divider. In this case it is disregarded in pronunciation and 
is called S‘wa gudescens. In the middle of a word it stands under 
every consonant which closes a syllable; at the end of words on 
the other hand it is omitted except’in fizal 9 (to distinguish it better 
from final }), e.g. 122 king, and in the less frequent case, where a word 
ends with a mute after another vowelless consonant as in 13 zard, 
BN ¢hou fem., HOP thou fem. hast killed, PO and he watered, 3 and 
he took captive, AYIA~ ON drink thou not; comp. on the other hand 
S17, NOM, &,? 

However, in the examples where a mute closes the syllable, the final Swd 
comes somewhat nearer to a vocal S°wdé, especially as in almost all the cases 
a weakening of a final vowel has taken place, viz. AS ’az/* from ‘AN adds, nbyp 
from smbdip (comp. in this form, the 2nd sing. fem. perf. Qal, even NN3, after 
a vowel, Gen. 16, 8. Mic. 4, 10 and elsewhere according to the readings of Baer), 
awn yisl® from naw? ,&c. The Arabic actually has a short vowel in analogous 
forms. In 17} borrowed from the Indian, as also in QW) (ga%t) Prov. 22, 21; and 
in RDIR-PN (ne addas) Prov. 30, 6 the final mute of itself attracts a vowel sound, 
although a very slight one. 

Rem. The proper distinction between simple S*wé mobile and guiescens depends 
on a correct understanding of the formation of syllables (§ 26). The beginner may 
observe for the present, that (1) S*wé is always mobile (a) at the beginning of a 
word (except in DYAY, AW § 97. 1, note 1); (4) under a consonant with Dages 
Sorte, e.g. ID} gid-d°phh ; (c) after another S*wd, e.g. sup yigt'le (except at 
the end of the word, see above No, 3). (2) Sw is quiescens (a) at the end of a 
word (even in the 3}); (4) before another S*wd. 


* On M'— as an ending of the and sing. fem. perf. Qal of verbs 1’ ee see 
§ 75, Rem. 1. 
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§ ll. Other Signs which affect the Reading. 


In very close connexion with the vowel points stand the reading- 
signs, which were probably adopted at the same time. Besides the 
diacritic point over ¥ and w, a point is placed wethin a consonant 
to show that it has a stronger sound, or is even doubled. On the 
other hand a horizontal stroke (Raphé) over a consonant is a sign 
that it has of the stronger or double sound. According to the 
different purposes for which it is used the point is either (1) Dages 
forte, a sign of doubling (§ 12); or (2) Dages lene, a sign of the 
hard (not aspirated) pronunciation of certain consonants (§ 13); or 
(3) Mappiq, a sign to bring out the full consonantal value of letters 
which may otherwise serve as vowel letters (§ 7. 2) especially in the 
case of 71 at the end of the word ($14.1). The Raphé, which excludes 
the insertion of any of these points, has almost entirely gone out 
of use in our printed texts (§ 14. 2). 


§ 12. Dagek in general 1 and Dages forte in particular. 


1. Dage¥, a point standing in the middle of a consonant’, 
denotes, according to § 11, (a) the doubling ® of a consonant (Dages 
forte), &. &- bwp gittél; or (0) the harder pronunciation of the letters 
npp123 (Dages lene). For a variety of the latter, now rarely used in 
our printed texts, see § 13. 2, Rem. 


The root WIT signifies in Syriac Zo pierce through, to bore through (with 
sharp iron); hence the name Dage$ is commonly explained, solely with reference 
to its form, by puncture, point. But the names of all similar signs are derived 
rather from their grammatical significance. Accordingly #37 might have the 
meaning which the Masora assigns to it: acuere (iteram), i.e. to sharpen a letter 
(by doubling it), as well as to harden it, i.e. to pronounce it as hard and without 
aspiration. Consequently wy7 acuens (literam) isa sign of sharpening and hardening 


1 Comp. Graetz, * Die mannigfache Anwendung u. Bedeut. des Dagesch,’ in 
Monatsschr. fir Gesch. u. Wess. d. Judent., 1887, pp. 425 $44- and 473 sqq- 

2 Waw with Dage¥ (3) cannot in our printed texts be distinguished from a waw 
pointed as Sarég (3); in the latter case the point should stand higherup. The 4 u 
is however easily to be recognized since it cannot take a vowel before or under it. 

3 Stade, Lehrb. der hebr. Gr., Lpz. 1879, PP- 44, 193) requires, instead of = 
term doubling, that of strengthened pronunciation, since the consonant in question 
is only once represented. No doubt this is correct, but the common expression is 
in some degree justifiable, since the transcription of one of these strengthened 


consonants can only be effected by writing it as double. 


b 
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(like Mappty p'BID proferens as signum prolationis), for both of which purposes the 
same prick of the pen, or puncture, was selected. The opposite of Dages is 1B) 
soft, § 14. 2 (comp. for this § 22. 4, Rem. 1). 

2. Its use in the Grammar as Dages forte or a sign of doubling 
is especially important, corresponding to the sicilicus of the Latins 
(Luculus for Lucullus) or to the stroke over the German 7 and 7. 
In the unpointed text it is omitted, like the vowels and other reading 
signs. 


For the different kinds of Dages forte, comp. § 20. 


§ 18. Dagek lene. 


1. Dages lene, the sign of hardening, is in ordinary printed texts 
placed only within the ND}723 letters (§ 6.3) as a sign that they should 
be pronounced with their original hard sound (without aspiration), 
e.g. TOR melékh, but 1290 mal-kd; BM taphdr, but NBM yith-por ; 
MY Xatha, but HAY y7¥-72. 

2. The cases in which a Dages lene is to be inserted may be 


learned from § 21. It occurs almost exclusively at the beginning ~ 


of words and syllables. In the middle of the word it can easily 
be distinguished from Dages fore, since the latter always has a vowel 
before it, whereas DageS lene never has; accordingly the Dage in 
‘BN ’appi, DD rabbim must be forte, but in Pay yigdal it is lene. 


A variety of the Dage¥ lene is the point which in many manuscripts, as well 
as in Baer’s editions, is employed in consonants other than the B*gadk°phath 
to call attention expressly to the beginning of a new syllable: (a) when the same 
consonant precedes in close connexion, e.g. ‘23~ 733 Ps. 9, 2, where, owing to the 
DageS, the coalescing of the two Lameds is avoided ; (6) in cases like ‘DMD 
Ps. 62, 8=mah-st (not mah’-st); (¢) according to some (including Baer; not in 
ed. Mant.) in NS in the combination x$ 45 Dent. 32, 5, or 5 XS Gen. 38, 9. 
Hab. 1,6. 2,6 and elsewhere. For other cases see below, § 20. ¢ and g.—Delitzsch 
appropriately gives the name of Dage’ orthophonicum to this variety of Dage¥ 
(Bibl. Kommentar, 1874, on Ps. 64, 12) ; comp. moreover Delitzsch, Zuth. Ztschr., 
1863, p. 413; also his Complutensische Varianten zu dem Alttest. Texte, Lpz. 


1878, p. 12. 

3. When Dages forte is placed in a Bégadk‘phath, the doubling 
excludes its aspiration, since the latter of the two consonants would 
necessarily have Dages dene, e. g. “BS (from B38) properly ’ap-p4 


ee a 
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§ 14. MWappig and Raphe. 


1. Mappig, like DageS, also a point wthin the consonant, serves in 
the letters *1N as a sign that they are to be regarded as full 
consonants and not as vowel letters. In most editions of the text 
it is confined solely to the consonantal 7 at the end of words (since 
7 can never be a vowel letter in the middle of a word), e. g. 723 gabhah 
(to be high), AY ’arsah (her land) which has a consonantal ending 
(shortened from -/a), different from mys ’drsa@ (to the earth) which 
has a vowel ending. 


Rem. 1. Without doubt such a H@ was distinctly aspirated like the Arabic Ha 
at the end of a syllable. There are however examples where the consonantal 
character of this 7 is lost (the Mappigq of course disappearing too), so that it has 
only the significance of a vowel letter; comp. § 91. 1, Rem. 2 on the 3rd 
fem. sing. 

The name p°BD signifies proferens, i.e. a sign which distinctly brings out 
the sound of the vowel letter as a consonant. The same sign was selected for 
this and for Dage$, since both are intended to indicate a hard, i.e. a strong, sound. 
Hence Raph2 (see No. 2) is the opposite of both. 

2. In MSS. Mappiq is also found with &,1,°, to mark them as consonants, 
e.g. 43 (gdy), IP (qaw). Comp. for the various statements of the Masora (where 
these points are treated as DageS), Ginsburg, The Massorah, letter ®, § 5, and 
‘The Dageshed Alephs in the Karlsruhe MS.’ (where these points are extremely 
frequent), in Die Verhandlungen des Berliner Orientalisten-Kongresses, Berlin, 
1882, i. p. 136 sqq. The great differences in the statements found in the Masora 
point to a difference of the schools on this subject; one school appears to have 
intended that every audible % should be pointed. In the printed editions the 
point occurs only four times with & (8 or &), Gen. 43, 26. Lev. 23, 17. Ezr. 8, 18 


‘and Job 33, 21 CNT; where the point can be taken only as an orthophonetic sign, 


not with Konig as DageS forte)*. 
Comp. Delitzsch, H70d., and ed. p. 439 sqq. 


2. Raphe (M27 i.e. soft), a horizontal stroke over the letter, is the 
opposite of both Dages and Mappiz, but especially of Dages Jene. 
In exact manuscripts every n52713 letter has either Dages lene or 


Riphe,. e.g. BP) melékh, VT) nv, In the more modern editions 


= 7 


of the text, Raph is used only when the absence of a Dages or 
Mappig is to be expressly pointed out. 


ES eee 
a 


[! The Masora takes the point to be Dages in these four cases.—G. W. C.] 
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§ 15. Zhe Accents. 


Cf. generally: A. Biichler, Untersuchungen zur Entstehung u. Entwickelung 
d. hebr. Accente, I. ‘Die Urspriinge der vertikalen Bestandteile,’ &c., Vienna, 
1891; (cf. also Theolog. Lit, Zeitung, 1893, no. 17). Of later works on the 
ordinary accents (see below, 3 a), W. Heidenheim, DYDywA *DEUID [ The 
Laws of the Accents], Rodelheim, 1808 (A compilation from older Jewish 
writing on the accents, with a commentary); W. Wickes (see also below), 
DDD N73 OY [Zhe Accents of the Twenty-one Books], Oxford, 1887, 
an exhaustive investigation in English; A. Davis, London, 1892; S. P. Nathan, 
Hamb. 1893. The enumeration given below, follows Delitzsch’s summary in 
Curtiss’ English translation of Bickell’s Grundriss, Lpz. 1877, pp. 18-21, with some 
modifications suggested by Wickes. On the accents of the Books Q’NN (see 
below, 3 4), S. Baer, MOS NWN [Accentual Laws of the Books T’’1O8), Rodelheim, 
1852, and his addendum to Delitzsch’s Psalmencommentar, Lpz. 1860, vol. ii, 
and in the 5th ed., 1894 (an epitome of this is to be found in Baer-Delitzsch’s 
Liber Psalmorum hebr., Lpz. 1861, 1874, 1880); comp. also Delitzsch’s most 
instructive ‘Accentuologischer Commentar’ to Psalms 1-3, in his Psalmen- 
commentar of 1874, as well as the numerous contributions to the critical accentu- 
ology of the text, &c., in the editions of the text by Baer and Delitzsch, and in 
the commentaries of the latter; W. Wickes, F/’/N YO, Oxford, 1881; Mitchell, 
in the Journal of Bibl. Lit., 1891, p. 144 sqq.; Baer and Strack, Dikdukeé 


ha-t'amim, p. 17 sqq. 

1. The design of the accents is primarily to regulate most minutely 
the musical enunciation (chanting) of the Sacred Text, and thus they 
are first of all a kind of musical notes’. Their value as such has, 
however, with the exception of a few traces, become lost in trans- 
mission. On the other hand, according to their original design they 
have also a twofold use which is still of the greatest importance for 
the grammar (and syntax), viz. their value (a) as marking the tone, 
() as marks of punctuation to point out the logical (syntactical) 
relation of single words to their immediate surroundings, and thus 
to the whole sentence ?. 

2. As a mark of the tone the accent stands almost invariably 
with that syllable which has the principal tone in the word. This 


co-aannnG SEnnpnecame-aememeenanereee sea ee 


* On the attempts of Christian scholars of the sixteenth century to express the 
Hebrew accents by musical notes, cf. Ortenberg, ZDMG. 1889, p. 534. 

? At the same time however it must not be forgotten that the value of the 
accent as a mark of punctuation is always relative; thus, e. g. Athnéh as regards 
the logical structure of the sentence may at one time indicate a very strong 


caesura (thus Gen. 1, 4); at another, one which is almost imperceptible (thus 
Gen. I, T). 


— CU 
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is mostly the ultima, less frequently the penultima. Amongst the 

Jewish grammarians a word which has the tone on the ultima is 

called Milra‘ (Aram. abs i.e. accented de/ow), e.g. >oP gatdl; a word 
i which has the tone on the penultima, JZ7é (Aram. by bn accented 
above), €.g. 20 meélékh. Moreover, in many cases a secondary tone 
is indicated in the word by M&thég (comp. § 16). Examples such 
as “IM? NY1 Is. 50, 8 (comp. 40, 18. Ex. 15, 8. Lam. 2, 16) are 
regarded by the Jewish grammarians as even proparoxyione . 


‘ 


3. As marks of interpunctuation the accents are subdivided into 


Ls 


those which separate (Distinctivt or Domint) and those which connect 
(Conjunctivi or Servi). There is further to be distinguished a twofold 
system of accentuation: (a) that which is common in twenty-one 
Books (the 8’’3 i.e. twenty-one), and (4) the system of accents in the 
first three Books of the Hagiographa, Psalms, Proverbs and Job (vox 
memor. M28, from the initial consonants of the names, niban Psalms, 


and more complicated in itself, but also musically more significant 
than the ordinary accentuation. 


I. Zhe Common Accents. 


Preliminary remark. The accents which are marked as prepositive stand @ 
to the right over or under the initial consonant of the word; those marked as 
postpositive, to the left over or under the last consonant. Consequently in both 
cases the tone-syllable must be ascertained independently of the accent (comp. 


however below, Rem. 2). 
A. DIsJUNCTIVE ACCENTS (Distinctivi or Domint)*. oe 


1. (~) Silliq (end) always with the tone-syllable of the last word 
before (:) sOph pastiq or verse-divider, e.g. ¢ 7283. 


1 Comp. Delitzsch on Is. 40, 18. 
2 The earlier Jewish accentuologists already distinguish between p50 Reges 


and mniwn Servi. The division of the disjunctive accents into Imperatores, 
Reges, Duces, Comites, which has become common amongst Christian gram- 
marians, originated from the Scrutinium S. S. ex accentibus of Sam. Bohlius, Rost. 


the source of manifold confusion, had better be given up. The order 


1636, and, as 
in which the accents are arranged in respect to their power as disjunctives, follows 


from the above classification revised according to Wickes. In respect 


in general 
8, which were /ow and long sustained 


to the height of tone (in chanting) 1, 2, 5) 4 
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2. (—) ’Athnah or ’Athnahta (res/), the principal divider in the 
middle of the verse. 

3a. (+) Segdlta, postpositive, marks the fourth or fifth subordinate 
division, counting backwards from the ’Athnah (e.g. 
Gen. 1, 7. 28). 

36. (|) Sal8életh (i.e. chain), as disjunctive, as Great Salséleth, 
distinguished by the following Paséq'-stroke from the 
conjunctive in the poetic accentuation, is used for Segélta - 
(seven times altogether) when this would stand at the 
head of the sentence; comp. Gen. 19, 16 and elsewhere. 

44a. (--) Zagéph gadél, and 

46. (+) Zagéph qatén. The names refer to their musical character. 
As a disjunctive, Little Zaqéph is stronger than Great 
Zagéph ; but if they stand together, the one which comes 
first is always the stronger. 

5. (—) Tiphha or Tarha, a subordinate disjunctive before Sillfig 
and ’Athnah, but very often the principal disjunctive of 
the whole verse instead of ’Athnah; always so when the 
verse consists of only two or three words (e.g. Is. 2, 18) ; 
also however in longer verses (Gen. 3, 21). 

6. (=) Rebhia‘. 

7. (—) Zarqa, postposztive. 

8a. (—) Pasta, postposttive®, and 


notes, are to be distinguished from the Azgh notes (7, 3", 6, 13, 9), and the highest 
(3%, 11, 12, 10); comp. Wickes, 8/73 ’8 p. 12 sqq. 

* Paséq (i.e. the ‘restrainer,’ also incorrectly called Pesiq) nowhere appears as 
an independent but only as a constituent part of certain accents (comp. below, 
No. 13 and II. 11 a, 6). Moreover Paséq is very frequently used as a mark for 
various purposes (see the Masoretic lists at the end of Baer’s editions, and Wickes, 
Accents of the Twenty-one Books, p. 120 sqq., where Paséq is divided into 
distinctivum, emphaticum, homonymicum, and euphonicum). The conjecture of 
Olshausen (Lehréd., p. 86 sq.), that Paséq and other accents also served to point 
out marginal glosses subsequently interpolated, has been further developed by 
E. v. Ortenberg, ‘Die Bedeutung des Paseq fiir Quellenscheidung in den BB. d. 
A.T.,’ in Progr. des Domgymn. xu Verden, 1887, as well as in the article, ‘PAséq u. 
Legarmeh,’ in the 74 W. 1887, P. 301 sqq. (on the other hand, Wickes, zda. 1888, 
Pp. 149 sqq.). See also E. Konig, in the Zéschr. S. kirchl. Wiss. u. kirchl. Leben, 
1889, parts 5 and 6; Maas, in febraica, vy. 121 sqq., viii. 89 sqq. 

2 Tf the word in question has the tone on the penultima, Pasta is placed also 
over it, e.g. 3) Gen. I, 2; comp. here Rem, 2 below. 
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84. (—) Yethibh, preposi#’ve, and thus different from Mehuppakh. 
Yethtbh is used in place of Pasta when the latter would 
stand on a monosyllable or on a foretoned word, not 
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} preceded by a conjunctive accent. 

' g. (—) Tebhir. : 

10a. () Gere¥ or Tére¥, in conjunction with Qadma (see below) also 
called ’Azla, and 

104, (--) Gera84yim or Double Gére¥, used for Gére¥, when the tone 
rests on the ultima, and ’Azla does not precede. 

11a. (—-) Pazér, and 

114, (2) Pazér gadél (Great Pazér) or Qarné phara (cow-horns) only 
used in sixteen places, always to express special emphasis. 

12. (+) Telia ged6la or Great Teli8a, prepositive. 

13. (|) Legarméh, i.e. Mfinah (see below) with a following Paséq. 


B. CONJUNCTIVE ACCENTS (Comjunctivt or Serv). 

14. (—) Mfanah. 

15. (~) Mehuppakh or Mahpakh. 

16a. (—) Mérekha, and 

164. (<-) Mérekha kephaila or Double Mérekha. 

17. (—) Darga. 

18. (--) ’Azla, when associated with Gére¥ (see above) also called 
Qadma. 

19. () Telia qetanna or Little Telia, postpositive. 

.20. (=) Galgal or Yérah. 

[2z. () Mayela, a variety of Tiphha, serves to mark the secondary 
tone in words which have Sillfiq or ’Athnah, or which 
are united by Maqqgéph with a word so accentuated, 
e.g. MITNE31]. 


Il. Zhe Accents of the Books O's. 
A. DISTINCTIVI. 


1. (—) Sillfg (see above). 
2. (=) ‘Ole weydréd’, a stronger divider than 


1 Wickes requires GerSayim (Dw73). : 
2 Wrongly called also Mérekha mehuppakh (Mérkha mahpakhatum), although 
the accent underneath is in no way connected with Mérekha ; comp. Wickes as 


above, p. 14. 
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3. (—) ’Athn4h (see above). In shorter verses ’Athnah suffices as 
principal distinctive ; in longer verses ‘Ole wiybréd serves 
as such, and is then mostly followed by ’Athnah as the 
principal disjunctive of the second half of the verse. 

( 

(—-) Rebhi@ mugra3, i.e. Rebhi® with GéreS on the same word. 
. (+) Great Sal8életh (see above, I. 3 4). 
( 


Tan 


Sinndrith similarly placed, which is not an independent 
accent, but stands only over an open syllable before 
a consonant which has Mérekha or Mahpakh. 

8. (+) Rebhia qatén (Little Rebhia') immediately before ‘Ole 
weydréd. 

9. (—) Deht or Tiphha, preposctive, to the right underneath the 
initial consonant, e.g. i3 (consequently it does not mark 
the tone-syllable). 

10, () Pazér (see above). 
11a. (!-~) Mehuppakh legarméh, i.e. Mahpakh with PAséq. 
114. (| —~) ’Azla legarméh, i.e. ’Azla with Paséq. 
B. CONJUNCTIVI, 
12. (-) Mérekha (see above). 
13. (_) Mandah (see above). 
14. (+) ‘Illfy or Mfnah superior. 
15. (—) Tarha (under the tone-syllable, and thus easily distinguished 
from No. 9). 
16. (-,) Galgal or Yérah (see above). 
17. (~) Mehuppakh or Mahpakh (see above). 
18. (~~) ’Azla (see above). 
19. (+) Sal8tleth qetanna (Little Salseleth), 
The last three are distinguished from the disjunctives of 


the same name by the absence of the Paséq. 
[20. (+-) Sinndrfth, see above under No. al 


REMARKS ON THE ACCENTS. 


I. As Signs of the Tone. 


k 1. Asin Greek and English (comp. eiyi and elt, compdct and cémpact) so also 
in Hebrew, words which are written with the same consonants are occasionally 
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E nenished by the position of Bis? hones e.g. WD band (they built), 493 banu 
(in us); M2) gdma (she stood up), MDP gamed (standing up, fem.). 
SS As a rule the accent stands on the tone-syllable, and properly on its 
initial consonant. In the case of prepositives and postpositives alone the tone- 
. syllable must be ascertained independently of the accent. In many MSS. as well as in 
Baer’s editions of the text, the postpositive sign in foretoned words stands also 
over the tone-syllable after the analogy of PaSta (see above, I. 8 a, note); e.g. 


333u DIY Gen. 19, 4; so the prepositive sign in cases like a Gen. 8, 13. 


Il. As Signs of Punctuation. 


3. In respect to this use of the accents, every verse is regarded as a period 
which closes with Sillfig, or in the figurative language of the grammarians, as 
a province (di##o) which is governed by the great distinctive at the end. According 
as the verse is long or short, i.e. the province great or small, there are several 
subordinate Domini of different grades, as governors of greater and smaller 
divisions. When possible, the subdivisions themselves are also split up into parts 
according to the law of dichotomy (see Wickes, Zhe Accents of the Twenty-one 
Books, p. 29 sqq-). When two or more equivalent accents (Zageph, Rebhia’) occur 
consecutively, the accent which precedes causes a greater division than the one 
which follows; comp. e.g. the Zaqéph, Gen. I, 20 a. 

4. In general a conjunctive (Servus) unites only such words as are closely 
connected in sense, e.g. a noun with a following genitive or a noun with an 
adjective. For the closest connexion between two or more words Maggéph is 
added (§ 16. 1). 

5. The consecution of the several accents (especially the correspondence of dis- 
junctives with their proper conjunctives) conforms in the most minute details to strict 
rules, for a further investigation of which we must refer to the above-mentioned 
works. Here, to avoid misunderstanding, we shall only notice further the rule 
that in the accentuation of Books 0/’8N, the R°2Ai™ mugras before Sil/ig, and 
the D°At before ’Athndh, must be changed into conjunctives, unless at least two 
toneless syllables precede the principal disjunctive. For this purpose Sewa 
mobile after Qames, Sere, or Holem (with Metheg) is to be regarded as forming 
a syllable. After ‘Olé w*yéréd the ’Athnah does not necessarily act as pausal 
(comp. Delitzsch on Ps. 45, 6). In the corrupt condition of our common texts, 
the system of accents can only be studied with the help of such correct editions 
as those of Baer. 

6. A double accentuation occurs in Gen. 35, 22, from 230") onward (where 
the later accentuation aims at uniting verses 22 and 23 into ove); and in 
the Decalogue, Ex. 20, 2 sqq.3 Deut. 5, 6 sqq. The later accentuation which 
closes the first verse with D‘72Y (instead of %35) is adopted here also simply for 
the purposes of public reading, in order to reduce the original twelve verses to ten, 
the number of the Commandments ; Geiger, Urschrift u. Ubersetzungen der 


Bibel, p. 373- 


mM 
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§ 16. Of Magqgéph and Mithég. 


These are both closely connected with the accents. m 

1. Maqgéph (AR i.e. dznder) is a small horizontal stroke between 
the upper part of two words which so connects them that in respect 
of tone and pointing they are to be regarded as one, and therefore 
have only one accent. Two, three, or even four words may be 
connected in this way, e.g. piss every man, ayy-ba-ny every herb, 
Gen. 1, 29, | iowa ny all that he had, Gen. 25, 5. 

Certain monosyllabic prepositions and conjunctions, such as ~by a hI 
uniil, aby upon, “DY with, -by ne, “DN 7, whether, ~\% from, “2 lest, are 
almost always found with a following Maqqéph, provided they have not 
become independent forms by being combined with prefixes, e. g. Syn Dy, 
in which case Maqgéph as a rule does not follow. Occasionally Maqgqéph is 
replaced by a conjunctive accent (see above, § 9. 12, Rem. I. ¢), as, according to 


the Masora, in Deut. 27,9. 2 Sam. 20, 23. Jer. 25, 30. 29, 25. Eccl. 9, 4 in the 
case of “23 bs; Ps. 47, 5. 60, 2. Prov. 3,12 in the case of “N&, the objective 
particle. Longer words are however connected by Maqgéph with a following 
monosyllable, e.g. ny-qpann Gen. 6, 9. Pe Gen. 1, 7, also two words of 
more than one syllable, e. g- “wy nya seventeen, Gen. 7, 11. Comp. the Greek 
- proclitics év, éx, eis, ei, dis, ov, which as drova lean on the following word. 


2. Meéthég ann i.e. a dridie), a small perpendicular stroke under 
the consonant to the left of the vowel, indicates most frequently the 
secondary stress or counter-tone, as opposed to the principal tone 
marked by the accents. It serves however in other cases to point 
out that the vowel should not be hastily passed over in pronunciation, 
but should be allowed its full sound. Hence the other names 
of Methig, Ma’*rikh, i.e. lengthener, or Ga'ya, i.e. raising of the 
voice; and even Great Gaya with long vowels, elsewhere Liiéle 
Gaya’. 

Further it is to be distinguished into: 1. The /éght Meéthég. ‘This is divided 
again into (a) the ordinary Méthég of the counter-tone, as a rule on the second 
(open) syllable before the tone, e.g. DIN (comp. also such cases as mead); but 
also in the third when the second is Mesa) Ces DYyZINT (also in such cases as 


1 Comp. as the source of this article on J/éthég, the exhaustive statement by 
S. Baer upon the ‘ Méthég-Setzung nach ihren iiberlieferten Gesetzen,’ in A. Merx’s 
Archiv fiir die wissenschaftl. Erforschung des A. Test., Halle, 1867, Heft i. 
p- 56 sqq., and 1868, Heft ii. p. 194 sqq.; Baer and Strack, Dikduke ha-t°amim, 
P- 3° 599- 


_— 
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Tea), and when the third is not suitable for it, even on the fourth (open) 
syllable before the tone. This Méthég may be repeated in the fourth syllable 
before the tone, when it already stands in the second, e.g. D2*NYAw, Finally it is 
always added to the vowel of an open ultima, which is joined by Maqgeph to 
a word beginning with a toneless syllable and so without Méthég (e.g. Syaby23, 
on the other hand NYPD? ‘ MYAN-ND), or to a word beginning with an initial 
S*wd before the tone-syllable, e.g. 37, ssarnindy, &c.; the object is to 
prevent the S*wd becoming guzescent. 

The ordinary ght Methég never stands with a moveable 4 copulative, con- 
sequently we do not find DIA, &c. (nor even 35, &c., contrary to 0, a; but 
aan, &c., according to 4, 5, comp. § 10. 2, Rem.). ; 

(6) The firm or indispensable Methég. (a) With all long vowels (except in 
certain cases, 1 copulative, see above), which are followed by a S*wd mobile 
preceding the tone-syllable, e.g. npyp. , WT, Dv, &c. (8) To emphasize a long 
yowel immediately before Maqqéph, e.g. »7 “ny Gen. 4, 25 (not %0t-/#); hence 
also with “53 Ps. 138, 2, and“NS Job 41, 26 (for -b3 and “M&; cf. also “MND 
Jos. 15, 18 al.). (vy) With Sere, which has become toneless through retraction of 
the tone, in order to prevent its being pronounced as S“ghdl, e.g. nya snk 

2 + ie 
Prov. 12, 1 (not ’6#2h). (8) With all vowels before composite S°wd, e.g. TIDY", 
DYpys, &c., except when the following consonant is doubled, e. g. 32/9" Is. 62, 2, 
because the sharpening by Dage¥ excludes the retarding of the vowel by Methég ; 


- so in the cases discussed in § 28. 3, where instead of a Hateph a short vowel has 


arisen, aS TTD", &c. (e) In the initial syllable of all forms of ma to be, and mn 
to live, to emphasize more sharply the S*wd guiescens when it stands under the 
NorN,eg. nN, man (yih-y2, th-y2), &e., comp. § 63, Rem. 5. (¢) With the 
Qames of the plural forms of MYA house (thus DHA béttim, comp. § 96 under 
na), and with nas? prithee! to guard against the pronunciation J0¢tim, dnna, 
Every kind of light Methég may in certain circumstances be changed into a con- 
junctive accent, e. g. Dna 2 Chr. 34, 11, and elsewhere. 

2. The grave Methég (Ga'ya in the more limited sense) is especially 
employed in the following cases in order more distinctly to emphasize a short 
vowel or an initial Sew4: (a) with the Pathah of the article or of the prefixes 
Saas 5) , when followed by Sq under a consonant without Dages, e. g. npown, 
nbpnd &c., but not before 9 (before which } also remains without Methég, with 
the cenuen of ea and my, when they are followed by Magqgéph, or accented 
with PaS/d), nor before the tone-syllable of a word, and neither Jefore nor after 
the common AMethég; likewise not in words which are connected by a conjunctive 
accent with the following word; (2) with the interrogative 4 with Pathak 
(except when it precedes }, DageS forte or the tone-syllable of the word), e.g. 


1 The common form is NBN, or even with an accent on both syllables, in which 


case, according to Qimhi, the tone is always to be placed on the former. For the 
above mode of writing and position of the tone comp. Is. 38, 3- Jon- 1, 14- 4, ?- 


Pee r10,)45 


h 
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FONT. When a S*wé follows the 1 and after the S*wé there is an untoned 
syllable, the A/2¢hég stands to the right of the Pathah, e. g. 3725 Gen. 27, 38. 
The S°wd-Ga'ya (,,) is especially important in the accentuation of the Poetical 
Books, for purposes of musical recitation; it stands chiefly in words whose 
principal tone is marked by a disjunctive without a preceding conjunctive, e.g. 
mm Pera; 3: 

3. The euphonic Ga'yd, for the distinct pronunciation of those consonants which 
in consequence of the loss of the tone might easily be neglected, e.g. ib ya) 
Gen. 24,9; DIS nye (here to avoid an hiatus) 28, 2, or in such cases as bcm 
Job 33, 4, &c. 

Methég (especially in the cases mentioned in 1. 4, a) gives an indication of the 
correct pronunciation, since it distinguishes @ from 4, and # from 7; e.g. 12 Pls 
*a-kh°la (she has eaten), but nda ’Skhla (food), since the (——) stands here in a tone- 
less closed syllable, and must therefore be a short vowel ; thus also wT. yt-r® h (they 
fear), but wh yir'a (they see), 130 (they slept), but 130 (they repeat). The 
Jewish grammarians however do not consider the syllables lengthened by Methég 
as open. They regard the Sew as gudescent in cases like NJ3N, and belonging to 
the preceding syllable (comp. Baer, 7horat ’Emeth, p. 9, and in Merx’s Archiv, i. 
p- 60, Rem. 1, and especially Dikduke ha-t°amim, p. 13); although, as Konig 
rightly maintains, the absence of DageS in the consonant which follows Sewa 
(as e. g. 7123) is opposed to this. 


§17. Of the QOré and K*thibh. 


1. The margin of Biblical MSS. and editions exhibits various 
readings of an early date (§ 3. 2), called “I1P* fo be read, since, 
according to the opinion of the Jewish critics, they are to be preferred 
to the IND, ie. what is wre/ten in the text, and are to be read 
instead of it. 

On this account the vowels of the marginal reading (the Q*r@) are 
placed under the consonants of the text, and in order to understand 
both readings properly, the vowels in the text must be attached to 
the marginal reading, while for-the reading of the text (the A“/hzbh) 
its own vowels are to be used. Thus in Jer. 42, 6 338 occurs in the 
text, in the margin "Pp MIN. Read DX we (or according to Jewish 
tradition 8) in the text, in the margin VAIX. A small circle or 


asterisk over a word in the text always refers to the marginal 
reading. 


1 On the necessity of the punctuation ‘7p (instead of " Q%r?, formerly common, 


and used in earlier editions of this Grammar) , comp. Kautzsch, Gramm. des Bibl.- 
Aram., p. 81, note. 
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2. Words or consonants which are to be passed over in reading, 
and are therefore left unpointed, are called ‘1? NPY IN3 (scripta 
e¢ non legenda), e.g. MN Jer. 38, 16; DN 39,12; JV 51, 3. Con- 
versely, words not preserved in the text, but required by the 
Masora (as indicated by the insertion of ‘their vowels), are called 
an3 NP ", e.g. 2 Sam. 8, 3. Jer. 31, 38. See further Strack, 
Prolegomena Critica, p. 85; Digduge ha-t‘amim, §§ 62, 64; Blau, 
Masoretische Untersuchungen, p. 49 sqq. 

3. In the case of some very common words, which are always to 
be read otherwise than according to the A ‘¢hébh, it has not been 
considered necessary to place the Q*ré in the margin, but its vowels 
are simply attached to the word in the text. The instances in which 
this Q°ré perpefuum occurs, are’ S17} (Q. 87) in the Pentateuch wherever 
Nin stands for the feminine (§ 32, Rem. 6); 1¥) (Kethibh ys, Qeré 
M2) always in the Hebrew (vo/ in the Samaritan) Pentateuch, except 
Deut. 22,19. The ordinary explanation, on the analogy of Greek 
6 mais and # mais, our child, is inadequate, since there is no trace 
elsewhere of this epicene use; cf. § 2. 5, Rem. Other instances 
are: 12¥i (Q. 128") Gen. 30, 18 &c., comp. Ges. Lexicon, and 
Baer and Delitzsch, Genesis, p. 84, and below, note to § 47. 23 
pow (Q OQ; pow), properly pow ; nin (Q. Pils, the Lord), or 
(after mm (Q. DDN), properly MN? Vahwe (comp. § 102. 2, 
Rem.) ; perhaps also DY, DAY for BY, AW, comp. § 97. 2. 
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CHAPTER IL 


PECULIARITIES AND CHANGES OF LETTERS: THE 
SYLLABLE AND THE TONE. 


§ 18. 


The changes which take place in the forms of the various parts 
of speech, depend partly on the peculiar nature of certain classes 
of letters and the manner in which they affect the formation of 
syllables, partly on certain laws of the language in regard to 
syllables and the tone. 


§ 19. Changes of Consonants. 


a The changes which take place among consonants, owing to the 
formation of words, inflexion, euphony, or to influences connected 
with the progress of the language, are commutation, assimilation, 
rejection, addition, transposition, softening. 

1. Commniutation’ may take place between consonants which are 
either homorganic or homogeneous (comp. § 6. @), e.g. yoy, DY, wy to 
exult, ad, nnd, Aram. xy to labour, ynd and 702 fo press, 13D 
and 3D “0 close, bop and nds to escape. In process of time, 
and partly under the influence of Aramaic, the harder and 
rougher sounds were changed into the softer, e.g. POY into pny 
to laugh, bys into bya to reject, and the sibilants into the corre- 
sponding mutes: ? into 1, w into n, ¥ into D. In many cases 
these mutes may be regarded as a return to an earlier stage of the 
pronunciation. 


1 Cf. Barth, Ztymologische Forschungen, Lpz. 1893, p. 15 sqq. (‘ Lautver- 
schiebungen’). 
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The interchange of consonants, however, belongs rather to the 
__lexicographical treatment of roots' than to grammatical inflexion. 
To the latter belong (@) the interchange of n and » in Aithpa‘él 

(§ 54. 2); (0) of } and ‘in verbs primae Féd (§ 69), Pd for sy, &c. 

2. Assimilation usually takes place when one consonant which 6 
closes a syllable passes over into another beginning the next syllable, 
and forms with it a double sound, as 2//usiris for inlustris, affero for 
adfero, ovAXapBave for cvvAapBave. In Hebrew this occurs, 

(a) most frequently with 3, e.g. DUD (for min-Sam) from there, MP ¢ 
(for min-z2) from this, 10% (for yintén) he gives. 3 is not assimilated 
after the prefix =} e.g. 822, nor as a rule before gutturals (except 
sometimes before n), nor when it is the third consonant of the stem, 
e.g. A]3¥ (comp. however aap) for nathdnia), except when another Vun 
follows, comp. § 44, Rem. 6; nor in some isolated cases, as Deut. 33, 9. 
Is. 29, 1. 58, 3, all in the principal pause; on 72 and I Ps. 68, 3, 
cf. § 51, Rem. 1, and § 66, Rem. 1. 

(6) Less frequently and only in special cases with bon, 3, eg. @ 
NPY (for yilgah) he takes; SBI for NPINA; NOW for “ahadt. 

- (ce) In isolated cases with 7, 1,9, e.g. 838 prithee! from 8) FN; 1 and ¢ 
» mostly before sibilants in the verbal forms enumerated in § 71. 

In all these cases, instead of the assimilated letter, a Dages forte f 
appears in the following consonant. Dages, however, is omitted when 
the doubled consonant would stand at the end of the word, since the 
doubling would then be inaudible (§ 20. 3 2), e.g. AN nose (from ’anp), 
NM Zo give (from izn/). 

The cases are less frequent where a following weaker Sound is lost in pronun- 
ciation 2, and in place of it the stronger sound preceding is sharpened, i.e. takes 


Dages, e. g. wMDYP from amMNSwP (§ 59, Rem. 3). PDX for poo (§ 66. 2) is an 
Ayamaism. 

3. Complete rejection takes place only in the case of weaker con- £ 
sonants, especially the liquids 3 and . the aspirates 8 and 7, and the 
two half vowels} and’. Rejection takes place, 

(a) at the beginning of a word (aphaeresis), when these weak h 
consonants (X, °, 3 3) are not supported by a full vowel, but have 


1 See in the Lexicon, the preliminary remarks on the several consonants. 
2 The German grammarians inaccurately call such a suppression of a sound 
‘ Riickwarts-Assimilation.’ 
F2 


m 
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only Sew, e.g. 32 we, also DN; YI for VN; MP for mpd; w2 for 
w22, 1) for 2 Ezek. 2, 10. 

Aphaeresis of a weak consonant with a full vowel perhaps occurs in T] 
Jud. 19, 11 for 779; in MAM 2Sam. 22, 41 for An}; in AW for Aw» Jer. 42,10; 
on Mp Ezek. 17, 5 fae npd, and in DMP Hos. 11, 3 for pnpd, see § 66, Rem. 2 ad fin. 
In reality, however, these forms are to be regarded rather as old textual errors. 

(6) In the middle of a word (syncope), when Sewa precedes the 
weak consonant!; thus in the case of & (see further $ 23. 2, 3, and 
§ 68, Rem. 1, 2), e.g. in DY for DISD. As a rule in such cases, 
however, the & is orthographically retained, e.g. nwIp? for ms7p?. 
Syncope occurs frequently in the case of i, e.g. 4202 for pn (§ 23.4 
and § 33, Rem. 2), DOP for *OPT (§ 53, 1)- 

Syncope of & with Sew4 occurs in such cases as ‘2182 for "2782 
(comp. § 102. 2 d, Rem.)’; “WYN Zech. 11, 5. On the cases where 
8 is wholly omitted after the article, see-§ 35. 2, 1 Rem. 

Finally, the elision of } and * in verbs av (§ 75. 3) is an instance 
of syncope. On the syncope of 7 between two vowels, comp. 
SE er na 

(c) At the end of a word (apocope), e.g. mba pr. name of a city 
(comp. ror Gilonite) ; SV, where & really rejected is orthographi- 
cally retained, &c. On the apocope of 1 and * in verbs 7”, see 
§ 24. 2, Rem..and § 75. 


Bolder changes, (especially the apocope of strong consonants,) were made in 
earlier periods of the language. For instance, especially the weakening of the fem- 
inine ending N__ dh to n_ 4, see § 44. I and § 80. 1. 

4, To avoid harshness in pronunciation a helping sound, Aleph 
prosthetic * with its vowel, is prefixed to some words, e.g. YS and 
yin} arm (comp. x4€s, éxOés; sperttus, French esprii). 

5. Transposition* seldom occurs in the grammar, e.g. WON for 


* Syncore of a strong consonant () occurs in 1D frithee! if this stands for "3 
(see Lextcon), also in MPWI) Am. 8, 8, K°¢hibh for AYPwa (comp. AYP2'Y 9, 5)s 
and in nda Jos. 19, 3 for nya (as in 15, 29). Probably however Tein) and 
nba are only clerical errors, as is undoubtedly a2 Am. 8, 8 for I&*D (9, 5). 


® Frensdorff, Ochla W’ochla, p. 97 sq., gives a list of forty-eight words with 
quiescent &. 

* This term is at any rate as suitable as the name Alef protheticum proposed by 
Nestle, Marginalien u. Materialien, Tiibingen, 1893, p. 67 sqq- 

* Cf. Barth, Ztymologische Studien, Lpz. 1893, p. 1 sqq.; Kénigsberger, in 
Zeitschrift f. wissenschafiliche Theologie, 1894, p. 451 sqq. 
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WN (§ 54.2) for the sake of euphony; it is more frequent in 
the lexicon (v3 and 23 lamb, nbn and mpoy garment), but is 
mostly confined to sibilants and liquids. 

6. Softening occurs e.g. in 3352 sfar, from kaukabh = kawkabh 
for kabhkabh (comp. Syriac raurab=rabrab) ; MBO phylactertes for 
taphtaphéth; according to the common opinion, also in WN man 
from ‘7%, comp. however § 96. ’ 


§ 20. The Doubling (strengthening and sharpening) of 
Consonants. 


1.. The doubling of a. consonant, indicated by Dages forie, takes 
place, and is necessary and essential (Dages necessarium) 

(a) when the same consonant would be written twice in succession 
without an intermediate vowel or S‘wd modile; thus we have 932 for 
DIN) nathin-nd and "HE for “ANB ; 

(4) in cases of assimilation (§ 19. 2), e.g. TAY for yzntén. In both 
these cases the Dages is called compensativum ; 

(c) when it is characteristic of a grammatical form, e.g. 2d he has 
learned, 1125 he has taught (Dages characteristicum). In a wider sense 
this includes the cases in which a consonant is sharpened by Dages 
forte, to preserve a preceding short vowel (which in an open syllable 
would have to be lengthened by § 26. 2); €. &. pn} camels for g’malim,; 
cf. § 93. 2, Rem. 1 and Rem. 2 ad fin.; § 93. 3, Rem. r. 

This coalescing of two consonants does not take place when the first has 
a vowel or S°wé mobile. In the latter case, according to the correct Masora, 
it should be written with a compound S¢wé preceded by MMethég, e.g. pdin, 
ndbdp, &e. (comp. § 16). This pointing is not aoe before the suffix J, e.g. 
72227 Gen. 27, 4, although the first D has a vocal S°wd, otherwise the second 3 
would have Dage¥ Jene. Also when the former of the two consonants has been 
already doubled by Dages forte, since as it must have at least a vocal S°wd, any 
further contraction is impossible. This applies also to cases where Dages forte has 
been omitted (see below 3. 4), €-g- 327 properly dn = halla The form 
e999 Ps. 9, 14 (not 199377) might be explained as imperat. Piel = "3230; in the 
imperat. Qal the non-contraction of the monosyllabic root would be as strange 
as it is in 777W Jer. 49, 28, and in the imperf. D77U” Jer. 5, 6. 

ae Bi consonant is sometimes doubled merely for the sake of ewphony 
(Dages euphonicum), and the doubling is then not so essential. This 


occurs *— 


Aeloe rth 
i : 1 in his 
Comp. Baer, ‘De primaram yocabulorum literarum dagessatione, 


a 
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(a) when two words are closely united in pronunciation by Dages 
forte conjunctivum: (1) in the first letter of a monosyllable or of 
a word having the tone on the first syllable’, which is preceded by 
a — eit = with it by Waggéph, and ending in a tone- 
’ 
ending of ‘the 3rd masc. sing. perf. of a verb 7b) s.08 brani bearing 
i, the PN (i.e. compressed) of the Jewish grammarians. 

Some limit the use of the D’Aé7 to the closest union of a mono- 
syllable with a following Bigadkphath. However, it also -applies to 
cases like 83 “nap Num. 22, 6; ANT nnpe Gen. 2,233 PT Ps. Qi, 515 
and even in R&, FTV Prov. 15, 1; ADS" MVD Gen. 43, 15. In all 
these examples the tone, were it not for the Magagply would be on 
the ultima of the first word. 


Rem. 1. When the short words nm this, and 71 (properly NID) what? have 
Maggéph after them, a DageS forte conj. always follows, even if the next word 
is neither a monosyllable nor has the tone on the initial syllable; thus not only i in 
wenn Jer. 23, © (where ny is counted as ome syllable), but also in AYE" 
Gen. 38, 29, comp. 28, 17. 31, 36. 44, 16; AMA Num. 13, 27. I Chr. 2.0 
In “N3 nan Gen. 19, 2 (where Maqqgéph is represented by a conjunctive accent, 
§ 9. 12, Rem. 1. c, and § 16. 1, Rem.), the Seghél belongs to the secondary-tone 
syllable. 

2. Such cases as nNa nea Bxeih ic. ak; nz22 ver. 11, and perhaps also 
DON2, FON} ver. 13, raND ver. 16, do not belong. here. In these the Daget can 
only a intended for Dag. lene, see § 21. 1, Rem, 2. 


(2) In the first letter of a monosyllable, or of a word with the 
tone on the first syllable after a closely connected mu/‘él, ending in 
m— or Mm. Such a mill is called by the Jewish grammarians 
PN ‘NN ventens e longinquo (in respect of the tone), The attraction 
of the following tone- -syllable by DageS forte conj. is for the sake of 
rhythm, e. 8 ‘29 IW Ps. 68, 19; PIN ADIN Is. 5, 14; “TWD 
Gen. 1, ; ql nya 735" 375 5 nyagin 21, 23. "The prefixes 
3,9, ) “ ’ alone do not take a Dages in this case, except in 7?, 
which has always DageS, and mop Ps. 19, 3. Such forms asi nydn 
nw Ps, 26, 10; °32 PN) Job 21,16; and even IM N7DY2 Is. so 8, 


Introduction to Liver Proverbiorum, Lpz. 1880, pp. vii-xv; F. Praetorius, ‘ Uber 
den Ursprung des Dag. f. conjunctivum,’ in ZA W. 1883, p. 17 sqq. 

1 “jON) alone, although having the tone on the ultima, invariably retains the 
DageS forte conj. when nig with a conjunctive accent precedes, Ex. 6, 10. 
29. 15, 24, &c. 
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i.e. the cases where the accent of the ultima is thrown back on the 


syllable which otherwise would have JJerheg, are likewise regarded as 
mil‘él, On the other hand, e.g. 1? M1 Gen. 4, 6, not eB since the 
first @ of 72 could not have Mefheg. The Imperfects and Participles 
of verbs 7/5 are, however, exceptions. When words are closely 
united by Aaggéph the same rules apply as above, except that in the 
first word Metheg, as a secondary tone, appears instead of the accent, 
comp. “IETWY Gen. 1, 12; NIT Gen. 32, 30, and elsewhere. 
Finally, the Dage¥ is used when the attracted word does not begin 
with the principal accent, but with a syllable having Metheg, wy npn 
Ps. 37, 93 Py nbs Is. 44, 21; MMP MY Ex. 25, 29, provided 
that the second word does not begin with a B‘gadk‘phath letter 
(comp. e.g. nisdin mS Gen. 2, 4). 

Rem. Such cases as 732 Deut. 32, 6, and mya 32, 15, and MP3 (so 
Baer, but not ed. Mant., &c.) I Sam. 1, 13 are therefore anomalous; also, 
because beginning with a Begadkephath, noNa Ex. 15, 11 (comp. however above, 
Rem. 2); “>A Jos. 8, 28; yinya Ps. 77,16; NI7}D Job 5, 27. It is doubtful 
whether we should include here those cases in which DageS forte occurs after 
a word ending ina toneless #, such as IN¥ W3P Gen. 19, 14; comp. Ex. 12, 31; 
Ex, 12, 15 (AY). Deut. 2, 24; also x5 Gen. 19, 2. 1 Sam. 8, 193 45 Judg. 18, 19. 
Esth. 6, 13; DY Hos. 8,10; 13 Jer. 49, 30: IW! Sam. 15,6. When we 
explained the DageS in these examples not as conjunctive, but orthophonic (see 
above, § 13. 2, Rem., and Delitzsch, Psa/ms, 4th ed. on Ps. 94, 12 @), we especially 
referred to those cases in which the consonant with Dagef has a wd. The 
extension of the use of Dages to consonants with a strong vowel, seems however to 
indicate that these are cases of the P'T1D ‘NS, which was required by some 
Masoretes but not consistently inserted. On the other hand, the Dages forte in” 


after a preceding 7 (Ps. 118, 5. 18), and even after # (Ps. 94, 12), is to be 
explained as an attempt to preserve its consonantal power by sharpening; see 


Konig, Lehrged. p. 54, 4. 

(2) When a consonant with S‘wdé is sharpened by Dages forte 
dirimens to make the Sewd@ more audible. In almost all cases the 
sharpening can be easily explained from the character of the consonant 
itself, which is almost always a Liquid, Sibilant or the emphatic Qdph,; 
comp. ‘239 Lev. 25, 5- Deut. 32, 32 (for *22¥) > qno32 Is. 33, 1 (where, 
however, qnieaa is to be read); comp. Nah. 3, 17. Job 9, 18. 17, 2. Joel 
1,17 (with Oy, 13. 57,0 (with >); Judg. 20, 437. I Sam. 1, 6 (with 1); 
Gen. 49, 10. 17 (and so always in ‘APY-Judg. 5, 22. Song 1, 8 


1 The ordinary reading 5"), where 4 is without Dage¥, assumes the 1 


to have Dages. 


& 
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and Miapy Ps. 77, 20. 89, 52); Ex. 15, 17. Deut. 23, 11. Judg. 
20, 32. 1 Sam. 28, 10 (p); Ex. 2, 3. Is. 58, 3. Am. 5, 21. Ps. 141, 3. 
Prov. 4, 13. 15, 13 (8); Prov. 27, 25 (¥);. Is. 5, 28. Ps. 37, 25. Jer. 
51, 56. Neh. 4, 7 (w). Moreover, with 3 Hos..3, 2; with 3 Is. 9, 3. 
Jer. 4,7; with mn 1 Sam. 10, rz. In many instances of this kind 
the influence of the following consonant is also observable. 

(c) When a vowel is to. be made more emphatic, especially in 
the principal pause, by a Dages forte affectuosum in the following 
consonant. Thus in.a following Liquid, Judg. 5, 7 (3230). Job. 29, 21 
Qn) ; 22, 12 (181); Ezek. 27, 19 (in 9);. in n Is. 33, 12..41, 17. Jer. 
51, 58, perhaps also Job 21, 13 (39173). 

(d@) When a. Liquid is doubled by DageS forte firmahvum in the 
pronouns m3, naa, nbs, and in mad why? cf. also 122, 153 whereby ? 
M23 how much ? (§ 102. 2 d), to give greater firmness to the preceding 
tone-vowel. ; 

8. Omission of the doubling, or at least the loss of the Dages 

Sorte occurs, 

(a) almost always at the end of a word, since here a double con- 
sonant cannot easily be pronounced’. In such cases the preceding 
vowel is frequently lengthened (§ 27. 2 4), e.g. 39 multitude, from 
335; DY people, with a distinctive accent and after the article DY, 
from DDy; but e.g. 2 garden, NA daughter, with the final consonant 
sharpened.. On the exceptions DS. thou (fem.) and mn thou hast given 
Ezek. 16, 33, comp. § 10. 3, Rem. 

(2) Very frequently in certain consonants with S*wd mobile, 
since the absence of a strong vowel causes the doubling to be less 
audible. This occurs principally in the case of } and * (on } and ° after 
the article, see § 35. 1, Rem.; on ? after “2, § 37. 1, Rem.), and in 
the liquids »*, 3 and 5, less frequently in the sibilants, and this chiefly 
when a guttural follows; (comp., however, Is. 62, 2, YOON, as ed, 
Mant. correctly reads, while Baer has ‘PN with compensatory 


* So in Latin el (for fell), gen. fellis ; mel, mellis ; os, ossis. In Middle High 
German the doubling of consonants never takes place at the end of a word, but 
only in the middle (as in the Old High German), e.g. val (Fall), gen. valles ; 
swam (Schwamme), &c., Grimm, Deutsche Gramm., and ed., i. 383. 

* DageS forte is almost always omitted in 1) when it is the prefix of the 
participle, hence Ps. 104, 3 MIDI who layeth the beams, but MPN the roof 
Eccles. 10, 18 (comp. nexden the work, &c.). ; 
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lengthening, and others even /OND; *30¥2 Gen. 27, 28. 39; 38, 24 


weer for BD, pabyin 1 Ki. 7, 28; “MPYN 1 Ki. 19, 20 from PW, 
pnw] Ezek. 40, 43 and pypvio Ps. 104, 18; BYAWD Jon. 4, 11, 
DYAIAY Ex. 8, r and elsewhere), and finally in the emphatic pa. 

Of the Bgadkphath letters, 2 occurs without Dages in W332) 
Judg. 8, 2, 3 in OMNIQD Ezek. 32, 30,7 in 17) (Is. 11, 12. 56, 8. 
Ps. 147, 2; of in Jer. 49, 36), supposing that it is the Participle 
Niph‘al of 73; lastly, n in SMM Is. 22, 10. Comp. moreover, {13} 
and fi731, the cons/r. st. of {20 and 173}, also Ni23Y the constr. st. plur. 
of }i¥%—Examples, OY, 7 (so always the preformative } in the 
imperf, of verbs), DEI, “20, 97, wh, WH, wer, npr, nIDPD, &c. 
In correct MSS..the omission of the Dage is indicated by the Raphe 
stroke (§ 14) over the consonant. Moreover, the preceding short 
vowel, which would be lengthened in an open syllable, indicates that 
at least a vr/ual doubling takes place by, means of a Dages forie 
implicitum (see § 22. 1, Rem.).. 

(c) In the Gutturals, see § 22. 1. 

Rem. 1. Contrary to rule the doubling is omitted (especially in the later 
Books), owing to the lengthening of the preceding short vowel, which is mostly 
hireg (comp. mile for mille), e.g. Paha he makes them afraid, for LaLa (Hab. 
2, 17, where perhaps however it is more correct to suppose with Konig, a formation 
after the analogy of-verbs.\/’Y, and moreover to read "1 with the LXX), nip? 
Is. 50, 11 for Mipt. ; 

2. Very doubtful are the instances in. which compensation for the doubling 
is supposed to be made by the insertion of a following 3. Thus for *J1¥'2 
Is. 23, 11, T4YYD (or PD A)) is to be read; and for JN Lam. 3, 22, ELA} 
is the correct reading. 432 Num. 23, 13 is not. an instance of compensation (see 


§ 67, Rem. 2 at the end). 


§ 21. The Aspiration of the Tenues*. 


The harder sound of the six Bgadk phath \etters, indicated by 
Dages lene, is to be regarded, according to the general analogy of 
languages, as their older and original pronunciation, from which the 
softer sound was weakened (§ 6. 3 and § 13). The original hard 


1 According to some also in } in yon Is. 17, 10; but see Baer on this 


passage, 
2 Comp. Delitasch, Zéschr. f. luth. Theol. u. Kirche, 1878, p. 585 qq. 
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pronunciation is maintained when the letter is initial, and after a 
consonant, but when it immediately follows a vowel or S*wd mobile 
it is softened and aspirated by their influence, e.g. 7212 paras, yi’ 
yiphros, b> hal, 2) rkhol. "ence the Bégadkphath take Dages lene, 

(x) at the beginning of words: (a) without exception when the 
preceding word ends with a vowelless consonant, e. g. ray ‘al-kén 
(therefore), "12 YY ‘és prrt ( fruit-tree); (6) at the beginning of 
a chapter, e. g. MWXI2 Gen. 1, 1, and at the beginning of a sentence, 
or even of a minor division of a sentence after a distinctive accent 
(§ 15. 3), although the preceding word may end with a vowel. The 
distinctive accent in such a case prevents the vowel having an 
influence on the following tenuis, e.g. WWD ™ and it was so, that 
when, Judg. 11, 5 (on the other hand {2771 Gen. 1, 7). 


Rem. 1. The vowel letters 7, %, 1, NS, as such, naturally do not close 
a syllable. In close connexion they are therefore followed by the aspirated 
Bgadk’phath, e. g. m2 R38, &c. On the other hand, syllables are closed by the 
consonantal } and ° (exceptions swmANP Is.:34,) TX ma by Ezek. 23, 42; and 
D3 IN Ps, 68, 18), as well as by M with A/appig, hence e.g. there is Dage¥ lene 
in DPD bY and always after niny, since the Q¢ré perpetuum of this word (§ 17) 
presupposes the reading DIN, 

2. In a number of cases DageS dene is inserted, although a vowel precedes in 
close connexion. This almost always occurs in the prefixes 3 and 3 when in the 
combinations 13, 23, 52 (i.e. in the B gadk’ phath with Sewa before the same or 
a kindred aspirate) and 193 (see Baer, Z. Psa/morum', 1880, p. 92, on Ps. 23, 3) 
comp. e.g. 1 Sam. 25, I. Is. 10, 9. Ps. 34, 2. Job 19, 2; 42 is uncertain ; 73, 72, 
and a3 according to David Qimhi should remain aspirated, also 43, 33, and 52 
according to the Dikduke ha-t’amim, p. 30. Sometimes the B°gadk*phath letters, 
even with a full vowel, take DageS before a spirant (and even before M in nviona 
1 Ki. 12, 32). Here also belong the cases mentioned above, § 20. ¢ (mostly 
venues before &). In all these cases the object evidently is to prevent too great 
an accumulation of aspirates. The LXX, on the other hand, almost always repre- 
sent the 3 and 5, even at the beginning of a syllable, by x and #; XepovB, Xaddaior, 
Pappdp, &c. The forms 33D (after YAW) Is. 54, 12, and 523 (after *TRPI) 
Jer. 20, 9 are doubly anomalous. : he 


(2) In the middle of words after S'wd quiescens, i.e. at the 
beginning of a syllable immediately after a vowelless consonant ?, 


1 Also L. Proverbiorum, 1880, Praef. p- ix; and Dikduke ha-t’amim, p. 30 
(in German in K6nig’s Lehrged. i. p. 62). 

2 NMP Jos. 15, 38 (see Minhat shay, on this passage), 2 Ki. 14, 7, and 
DY" Jos. 15, 56 are inexplicable exceptions, 
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en oe yirpa (he heals), prpyp ye have killed; on the other hand 
after Swed modile there is the soft pronunciation, e.g. 8B) rpha (heal 
thou), 1723 she was heavy. 


On DUP, ay) and similar forms, see § 10. 3, 

Whether S*wé be vocal and consequently causes the aspiration of a following 
tenuis, depends upon the origin of the respective forms. It is almost always vocal, 

(a) When it has arisen from the weakening of a strong vowel, e.g. 321) pursue 
ye (not BT) from 111; sab (not s25p), because it is properly mialikhé (but 
sop from the ground-form malk). : 

; (2) With the 3 of the pronominal suffixes of the 2nd pers. J, DI, J2—, 

since the SewA mobile is characteristic of this form (see § 58. 3 b oa gl. 1). vi? 

Rem. Forms like nndw thou (fem.) hast sent, in which we should expect 
an aspirated NM after the vowel, were originally rindw), &c.; Pathah being here 
simply a helping vowel has no influence on the tenuis ; comp. § 28. 4. 


§ 22. Peculiarities of the Gutturals. 


The four gutturals n, 4, y, &, in consequence of their peculiar 
pronunciation, have special characteristics, but 8, as the weakest of 
these sounds, and sometimes also y (which elsewhere as one of the 
harder gutturals is the opposite of x) differ in several respects from 
the stronger 7 and n. 

1. They do not admit of Dages forte, since, in consequence of 
a gradual weakening of the pronunciation (see below, note z), whe 
doubling of the aspirates was hardly audible to the Masoretes. But 
a distinction must be drawn here between (a) the complete omission 
of the doubling, and (4) the mere /race of the doubling, commonly 
called half, or better, vzrtual doubling. 

In the former case, the short vowel before the guttural would stand 
in an open syllable, and must accordingly be lengthened 1 But a dis- 
tinction must be again drawn between the full lengthening of Pathah 
into Qames—mostly before & (always under the 7 of the article, 
see § 35), as a rule also before y, less frequently before 4, and 
least often before n—and the half lengthening of Pathah into Sghél, 
mostly before a guttural with Qames. In the other case (vr/ual 


1 Comp. éerra and the French d¢erre, the German Lodle and the French rile; 
German dyollig and French dréle. The omission of the doubling shows a deteri- 
oration of the language. The fresher and more original phonetic system of the 
Arabic (§ 1. 6) still admits everywhere of the doubling of the gutturals. 


2 


& 
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doubling) the Dages is omitted, but the doubling is regarded as having 
taken place, and therefore the preceding vowel remains short. This 
virtual doubling consequently occurs most frequently with n,-usually 
with 7, less frequently with y, and very seldom with 8. Examples of 
(a) 182 for mien; DIS for ha” adam; DYT, WW}, 82) (for yzhhadé’); 
further TO8, 347}, O77, °2V7 (see more fully on the pointing of the 
article before y in § 35).—Of (6) wana, DIN (from minhit), SI, 
Twa, 782, &c.—In all these cases of virtual doubling the Dages forte 
is to be regarded at least as implied (hence called Dages forte 
implicitum, occultum, or delitescens). 

2. They prefer before them, sometimes also after them, a short 
A-sound (comp. Rem. 1), because this vowel’is organically the nearest 
akin to the guttural sounds‘. 

Hence (a) before a guttural, Pa/hah readily takes the place of 
another short vowel as. well as of a rhythmically long @ and @, e.g. 
na} sacrifice, not zébéh ; pov report, not sémé. This is more especially 
so, when a@ was the original vowel of the word, or is otherwise 


admissible. Thus in the Imper. and Imperf. Qal of guttural verbs, 


ndvs send thou, nvr he will send (not yrsloh); Perf. Piel nde (not 
Salleh); WOO he will desire (not yihméd) ; Wi a youth, In the last 
three cases @ is the original vowel. 

Rem, That Seghdl remains before & in such cases as Nv, NID, xbB, NB, 
is to be explained from the fact that N here has lost its consonantal value, and is 
only retained as a vowel letter (see § 23. 1). 

(2) After a heterogeneous long vowel, i.e. after all except Qames, 
the hard gutturals (consequently not &) require, when standing at 
the end of the word, the insertion of a rapidly uttered @ (Pathah 

Jurtive) between themselves and the vowel. This Pathah is placed 
under the guttural, but. sounded before it. It is, therefore, merely 
an orthographic indication not to neglect the guttural sound in 
pronunciation, e.g. 09 rah, Vid, YI, OWA, AID (when consonantal 
nis final it necessarily takes Mappiq). But at the beginning of 
a'syllable, e.g. 1) &c., since here the rapidly uttered @ is no longer 
heard. 


ae ee ee 


* Like the gutturals, the A-sound is produced by opening the mouth and 
directly emitting a breath, while the vowels of the I-class are formed partly by the 
palate, and those of the U-class by the lips, 
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Ich for ich, &c., are analogous instances amongst some of the Swiss!; a 
Pathah furtive is here involuntarily intruded before the deep guttural sound. 
In Arabic the same may be heard in such words as mes#ah, although it is not 
expressed in writing. The LXX (and Jerome, cf. ZAW. iv. 79) write ¢, some- 
times a, instead of Pathah furtive, e.g. N) Noe, PIA “Led5ova (also *Iad5ov). 

Rem. 1. The guttural may also have an influence upon the following 
vowel, especially in the Segholate forms, e.g. VY) (not nae) a youth, bya (not 
po él) deed. The only exceptions are Ons, 173, pnb, om. : 

2. Where in the present form of the language Z;, attenuated from Pathah, 
would stand before or after a guttural in the first syllable of a word, a S‘gAd/ 
as being between ¢ and 7 is frequently used instead, e. g. van (also wan’), ase 
3D, TINR, MPEP. &e. bt. 

On the other hand, the slighter and sharper Aiveg is retained even under 
gutturals when the syllable is sharpened by Dages forte, e.g. bbn, M3it, MEM ; 
but when this sharpening falls away, Seghdl is apt to reappear, e. g. yan constr. 
f27, 7 constr. fT. 


3. Instead of szmple S‘wé mobile, the gutturals take without excep- 
tion a compound S*wd, e.g. NY, bropae “bS, DOAN, &C. 


4. When a guttural with gzcescent Sed happens to close a 
syllable in the middle of a word, the strong closed syllable (with 
quiescent Swé) can remain, especially with n and y at the end of the 
tone syllable, e.g. ANDY, Ay, but also defore the tone (see examples 
under No. 2, Rem. 2), and similarly with 7 and x. 

But in the syllable before the tone and further back, the closed 
syllable is generally opened artificially, by a Ha/eph taking the place 
of a quiescent Swd (owing to the nature of the gutturals), and especially 
the Hateph which repeats the sound of the preceding vowel, e.g. 
a¥im (also 2B) ; PUD, (also PIM); OYE p07 (for 17yB). But when, 
owing to a flexional change, the strong vowel following the Hateph 
is weakened into S*zwd mobzle, then instead of Haseph its vowel alone 
is written, e.g. OY" (from Toy’), Y1Y2, Tye (from by). The 
original forms, according to § 28. 3, were ya'm'dhd, ne'r'mi, olkha. 
Hence "23", &c., are really only different orthographic forms of 
Ty, &c., and would be better transcribed by ya'*m‘dhd, &c. 

Rem. 1. The grammarians call semple Sewd under the gutturals hard (W271), 
and the compound S¢wé they call soft (751). See further in the observations on 
verbs with gutturals, §§ 62-65. 


[? Comp. also our use of a furtive ¢ before 7 after 2, 7, # and ow, e.g. here 
(pronounced hé*r), fire ( fier), pure (pir), and our (ou°r).—G. W. C.] 


o 
fo) 


h 


UL 


1 
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2. Respecting the choice between the three compound S*was, it may be 
remarked, (a) M, 1, Y at the beginning of a syllable prefer =, but & prefers —, 
e.g. WON ass, 110 ¢o Rill, WON to say; when however the tone syllable is moved 
further forward, the = under & ch anges into the lighter —, e. g. sy (poetic for 
~by) to, but n>*by to you, box to eat, but “bow (*khél, toneless on account 
of Maqgéph). Comp. § 27, Rem. 5. Likewise a is naturally found under & 
in cases where the Hateph arises from a weakening of an original 4 (e.g. "JS lion, 
ground-form ’ary), and —; if there be a weakening of an original w (e.g. "JN 
a fleet, *13) affliction, comp. § 93, Rem. 3 and Gc} : 


(6) In the middle of a word after a long vowel, a Hateph-Pathah occurs 
instead of a szmzple Swd mobile, e. g. NIN, nbyin (see § 63, Rem. 4); but if 
a short vowel precedes, the choice of the Hatefh is regulated by it, e.g. Perf. 
LHiph. TOY (see above, No. 2, Rem. 2), Jzfin. TOYA (after the form beppn) ; 
Perf. Hoph. WY (after YPN) ; but cf. TINY Job 6, 22 (§ 64. 1). 

5. The 1, which in sound approximates to the gutturals (§ 6. c), 
shares with the gutturals proper their first, and to a certain extent 
their second, peculiarity, viz. 

(a) The exclusion of the doubling, to compensate for which the 
preceding vowel is almost always lengthened, e.g. J13 he has blessed 
for birrakh, WA to bless for barrékh. 

(2) The preference for @ as a preceding vowel, e.g. S10 and 
he saw (from O81); 1D} for 7D and he turned back, also for 7551 
and he caused to turn back, 

The exceptions to letter a@ are MD mdrrath, Prov. 14, 10; nia khorrith 
and YW sorrzkh, Ezek, 16, 4 (comp. Prov. 3, 8); NAY Song 5, 2; ADYAD 
T Sam. 1, 6; OPS I Sam. 10, 24. 17, 25. 2. Kr"6, 335 Wy Jud. 20, 43 
(cf. § 20. 2 0); TAD 1 Sam. 23, 28. 2 Sam. 18, 16; also on account of p'nt 
(§ 20. c) Jer. 22, 22. Prov. 15,1. 20, 22. 2 Chron. 26, 10; and Pp‘ ‘NN (§ 20. f) 


1 Sam. 1, 6. Jer. 39, 12. Hab. 3, 13. Prov. 11,21. Job 39, 9. Ezrag,6. A kind 
of virtual doubling (after 12 for 1D) is found in Shel) Is. 14, 3. In Samaritan and 


Arabic this doubling has been retained throughout, and the LXX write e.g. Saffa 
for MY, 


§ 23. Zhe Feebleness of the Aspirates & and 7. 


1, The &, a light and scarcely audible guttural, as a rule entirely 
loses its slight consonantal power whenever it stands without a vowel 
at the end of a syllable. It then serves (like the German / in rok, 
gch, nahie) merely as a sign of the preceding long vowel, e.g. 8312, 


do, 317 (but when a syllable is added with an introductory vowel, 
according to No. 2, e.g. ‘28¥D, WS'¥iT, since the x then stands at the 


Pe a 
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beginning of the syllable, not “2N¥D, NIN), NY, Ni>3 (comp., 
however, § 74. 1), MNS (for méasa’/a), INYO, Similarly in cases 
like SON, NIM, NW, &c. (§ 1g. 2), and even in Nv, NDB (see above, 
§ 22. e), the 8 has only an orthographic significance. 

2. On the other hand, & is generally retained as a strong consonant 
whenever it begins a syllable, e.g. WO8, 308, or when it is protected 
by a Hateph in a partially closed syllable, e.g. PON, and, as an 
exception, even in a closed syllable with quiescent S*wd after a pre- 
ceding S‘ghél, e.g. TDN, VIN) ne'dar. Even in such cases the 
consonantal power of 8 may be entirely lost, 

(a) when it would stand with a long vowel in the middle of 
a word after S‘wd mobile. The long vowel is then occasionally 
thrown back into the place of the S‘wd, and the & is only retained 
orthographically, as an indication of the etymology, e. g. DWN heads 
(for r°’a8im), DYNO two hundred (for m*’aldyim), ORY Ezek. 25, 6 for 
yoxw; pNia Neh. 6, 8 for DNT3; DXD Job 31, 7. Dan. 1, 4 for 
DIND; MISE for 8B Is. 10, 33; D'NOA Adtim, 1 Sam. 14, 33 for 
DNDA (comp. § 74, Rem. 2, and § 75, Rem. 21); ‘237 Num. 
34, 14, from 72387; so always non or MIXOO x Kings 14, 16. Mic. 
1, 5, &c., for NikWO. Sometimes a still more violent suppression of 
the & occurs at the beginning of a syllable, which then causes 
a further change in the preceding syllable, e.g. naNDD work for 
aNd, bays for bays - bxny or bitely the left hand, ground-form 
sam al. 

(2) When it originally closed a syllable. In Hebrew W is then gen- 
erally (by § 22. 4) pronounced with a Hateph, = or --. The preceding 
short vowel is, however, sometimes lengthened and retains the following 
x only orthographically, e.g. bys Num. 11, 25 for DEN) (comp. 
Judg. 9, 41), and WNB Joel 2, 6 for WS ; Sax obscured from Dae 
for DaN? (comp., however, § 68. ae miowd for TbN?, &c. The short 
vowel is retained, although the consonantal power of & is entirely lost, 
in ‘FINI, &c. (see § 102. 2), MN Is, 41, 25, TEN} Ezek. 28, 16 for 
FIBRIL; comp. Deut. 24, 10. 1 Kings 11, 39. Is. 10, 13. 


iri, 


Instead of this & which has lost its consonantal value, there is often written one of 
the vowel letters } and ' according to the nature of the sound, the former with é and 
the latter with @ and #, e.g. W3 céstern for 4N3, 0" daffalo for DN; comp. also j 
for x5 not 1 Sam. 2, 16 and frequently in the A’ “shébh. At the end of the word 7 
also is written for §, npo. he fills for NI! Job 8, 21 (see below, No. 4; Rem.). 


if 


es) 


h 
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3. When x is only a vowel letter or an indication of the etymology 
(quiescent), it is also sometimes entirely dropped (cf. § 19. &), eg. 
‘NY Job 1, 21 for ‘MNS ; md Job 32, 18 for nxn ; DMin Gen. 25, 24 
for ODINA; TBO 31, 39 for TINONN; Tw 1 Sam. 1, 17 for OND ; 
D7 Ps. 22, 22 for ONT; MA Job 22, 29 for M83; N20 x Chron. 
11, 39 for “9830, and so 2 Sam. 23, 37; nd’ 1 Chron. 12, 38 for 
NINY ; niving 2 Ki. 19, 25 K*thith for nixyinp (comp. Is. 37, 26); 
MDM Job 29,6 for MNON', In-n2d0 1 Ki. 5, 25 (for 282) the 
strengthening of the following consonant by Dage’ compensates for 
the loss of the &; but in N1D9 Ezek. 20, 37 (if for DN) the pre- 
ceding vowel is lengthened; cf. above, No. 2. On & for WON see 
§ 68. 2. 


Rem. 1. In Aramaic the N is much weaker and more liable to change than in 
Hebrew. In literary Arabic, on the other hand, it is almost always a firm 
consonant. According to Arabic orthography, & serves also to indicate a long @, 
whereas in Hebrew it very rarely occurs as a mere vowel letter after Qames; as in 
ONP Hos. ro, 14 for DP he rose up ; UNI Prov. 10, 4. 13, 23 for Wr poor ; but in 
2 Sam. 11, 1 the A°¢hibh praxdin the messengers, is the proper reading ; 
comp. § 7. 2. s 

2. In some cases at the beginning of a word, the &, instead of taking 
a compound S*wd, retains the corresponding long vowel, e.g. WWt8 girdle for THN; 
cf. § 84. a, No. 12, Rem., and the analogous cases in § 52, note, § 63, Rem. 4, 
§ 76. d, and § 93, Rem. 3 (ordni), 

3. An & is sometimes added at the end of the word to a final #, #, and é, e.g. 
s1397 for 3397 Jos. 10, 24 (before N!), NIAN Is. 28, 12. These examples, 
however, are not so much instances of ‘Arabic orthography,’ as early scribal 
errors, as in SS Jer. 10, 5 for INW2 ; and in Ni Ps, 139, 20 for anv. 
Comp. also N37 Eccl. 11, 3 (§ 75, Rem. 3.¢); NYP for 1p) pure ; wd for » if; 
NIDN for {DN ¢hus; NIDD for 127 myriad, Neh. 7, 66. 72. On Ni and NI see 
§ 32, Rem. 6. 


4. The 4 is stronger and firmer than the &, and never loses its 
consonantal sound (i.e. guzesces) in the middle of a word?; on the 
other hand, at the end of a word it is always a mere vowel letter, unless 


it is expressly marked by A/appi7 as a strong consonant (§ 14. 1). 
Yet at times the consonantal sound of 7 at the end of a word is lost, 


Pela ene22,023, nin) is unquestionably a corruption of FM} for ANN). 

? Only apparent exceptions are such profer names as benby WTB, which 
are compounded of two words and consequently are sometimes divided. Cf, forms 
like ONIN for bent. Here belongs also MN)", which occurs in many MSS. 
for the artificially divided form MOND" in the printed texts, Jer. 46, 20. 


A 
¥ 
e 
4 


- 
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and a simple 7 or more correctly A (with Aaphe as an indication of 
the weakening) takes its place, e.g. AD to her for mp, Zech. 5,14 and 
elsewhere (comp. § 103. g, also § 58. g, and § gt. ¢). Finally, in very. 
many cases a complete elision of the consonantal 7 takes place by 
syncope : (a) when its vowel is thrown back to the place of a preceding 
S*wd mobile (see above, letter c, with &), e.g. npad for apanp (the 7 of 
the article being syncopated as it almost always is); yI82 for yISTA ; 
VP) Impf. Hiphil for VPN ; INN for PHAN; O193 for O72 Ezek. 
27, 32. (2) By contraction of the vowels preceding and following 
the n, e.g. 1D3D (also written 7D%D) from s#sahu (a+u=6). A violent 
suppression of 7 together with its vowel occurs in D3 (from D2), &c, 

Rem. In connexion with ¢ and 2, a M which only marks the vowel ending is 
occasionally changed into } or’ Gsa = nS, ‘2m =n Hos. 6, 9), and in all 
cases into & in the later Aramaic orthography, especially with @, e. g. S174 sleep 
Ps. 127, 2 for TW ; Nw Jer. 23, 39 for nv, &e. Thus it is evident that final 
71 as a vowel letter has only an orthographical importance. 


§ 24. Changes of the Weak Leiters \ and '. 


The } w and ‘y are, as consonants, so weak, and approach so nearly 
to the corresponding vowels ~ and 7 (comp. § 5. 4, note 1), that under 
certain conditions they very readily merge into them. This fact is 
especially important for the formation of those weak stems, in which} or? 
occurs as one of the three radical consonants (§ 69 sqq., § 85; § 93). 

1. The cases in which } and » lose their consonantal power, ie: 
merge into a vowel, belong almost exclusively to the middle and end 
of words; at the beginning they remain as consonants 2 
~ The cases are to be further distinguished— 

(a) When either } or ° with guzescent S‘wd stands at the end of 
a syllable immediately after a homogeneous vowel (w or 7), it has not 
strength enough in this position to maintain the consonantal sound, 
but merges in the homogeneous vowel. More accurately they pass into 
vowels (1 into , » into 7), and are thus contracted with the preceding 
vowel into ove vowel which is necessarily long, but they are mostly 
retained orthographically as vowel letters. Thus 2%" for 21}; 
2 Se ee 
anding exception, see § 26. 1 and § 104. é. [It is more 


efectively after 1, than that this should be an exception 
where ° is softened to z 


1 4 for 1 and, alone is a st 
probable a jis here written d 
to such a fundamental principle.—G. W. C.] On the cases 
at the beginning of a word, comp. § 47. 2, note. 

G 
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yp" for ¥P%; so also at the end of the word, e.g. "129 a Hebrew, 
properly ‘isr#y, hence fem. 1739; WY Job 41, 25 for YY (comp. 
niwy 1 Sam. 25, 18 A‘shih). On the other hand, if the preceding 
vowel be heterogeneous, } and ° are retained as strong consonants (see 
§ 8. 5), eg. bw quiet, \) the month of May, ‘a nation, 93 revealed. 
But with a preceding @ the } and ° are mostly contracted into é and é 
(see below, 2, 4), though at the end of a word they are sometimes 
rejected (see below, 2, 4, Rem.). 

Thus an initial ' coalesces after the prefixes 3, }, 2, 5, which are 
then pronounced with # (comp. § 28. 1), and also almost always 
after (see § 102. 4), with the z to 4 e.g. THN mm Judah (for 3), 
TBM and Judah, “ND as the Nile, amd for Judah, *Y"? Jrom the 
hands of. 

(3) When } and * without a vowel would stand at the end of the 
word after guzescent S‘wd, they are either wholly rejected and only 
orthographically replaced by 7 (e. g. 3a from bakhy, as well as the 
regularly formed ‘23 weeping ; comp. for these forms, § 93. 1, Rem. 6) 
or become again vowel letters. In the latter case » becomes homoge- 
neous Hireg, and also attracts to itself the tone, whilst the preceding 
vowel becomes S*wd (e. g. “p from piry, properly pary) ; 1 is changed 
sometimes into a toneless x (e. g. MF from /uhw). 

Rem. In Syriac, where the feeble letters more readily become vowel sounds, 
a simple z may stand at the beginning of words instead of 9 or }. The LXX also, 
in accordance with this, write “Iovda for na, ‘Toad for PM¥}. Hence may be 
explained the Syriac usage (occurring also in Hebrew) of drawing back the vowel 
i to the preceding consonant, when it properly had a simple vocal S*w, e.g. 
(according to the reading of Ben-Naphtali*) nd» Jer. 25, 36 for nbd (so Baer), 
2 Eccles. 2, 13 for }i"MD, even Ay Job 29, 21 (in some ‘ediifons) for 
son. According to Qimhi Stops was pronounced as zgtd/, and therefore the 
pointing in the Ist pers. was bop to avoid confusion. In fact the Babylonian 
punctuation always has / for & in the rst pers. In Ps. 45, 10 and Prov. 30, 17, 


instead of pninp’2 and nap’? (so Ben-Naphtali), Baer has recently adopted the 
readings of Ben-ASer, ” pra and ” prd (comp. Dikduke ha-t°amim, p. 14). 


2. With regard to the chorce of the long vowel, in which } and * 
quiesce after such a vocalization and contraction, the following rules 
may be laid down: 


1 According to Abulwalid, Ben-Naphtali regarded the Yodh in a// such cases as 
a vowel letter. 


Te = ee ee 
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(a) With a short homogeneous vowel } and * are contracted into their 
corresponding long vowel (@ or 7), see above, 1, a. 

(4) With @ they form the diphthongs ¢ and ¢ according to § 4. 1, 
e.g. DD") from WO); DV from DAY, &ew 

Rem. The above-mentioned rejection of the half vowels } and (letter 4) occurs 
especially at the end of words after a heterogeneous vowel (@), when according to 
the nature of the form the contraction appears impassible. So especially in verbs 
rv’?, e.g. originally da—*b 3==i193, since d after the rejection of the ¥ stands in 
an open syllable, and consequently must be lengthened to @. The 7] is simply an 
orthographic sign of the long vowel. So also nbw for Sala@w?. On the develop- 
ment of nby from by, see § 75.1; on OP as perf. and part. of Dip, see § 72. 2 
and 4; on aby, &c., from ay, see § 69, I. 


§ 25. Lirm or Immovable Vowels. 


What vowels in Hebrew are firm and immovable can be known, 
certainly and fully, only from the nature of the grammatical forms, 
and in some cases from a comparison with Arabic (comp. § 1. m). 
This holds especially of the essen¢ially long vowels, i.e. those long by 
nature or contraction, as distinguished from those which are only 
lengthened for the sake of rhy/hm, i.e. on accoant of the special laws 
which in Hebrew regulate the tone and the formation of syllables. 
The latter, when a change takes place in the position of the tone or 
in the division of syllables, readily become short again, or are reduced 
to a mere vocal Swd. 

1. The essentially long and consequently, as a rule, unchangeable 
vowels of the second and /hird class, 7, é, Z, 6, can mostly be recognized 
by means of the vowel letters which accompany gemitte oy eee ee 
e.g. DO" he does well, bon palace, baa} boundary, bip voice. The 
defective writing (§ 8. 4) is indeed common enough, e. g. 26" and 2°} 
for 2b" ; D2a for bana; bp for bip, but this is merely an orthographic 


Eee rae 


1 Instances in which no contraction takes place after @ are, DY") 1 Chron. 
12, 2 (comp. § 70. 2); DVD'S Hos. 7, 125 7 Ps. 5,9 Q%ré; the locatives 
mn ADD, &e. Sometimes both forms are found, as nbty and Tay; comp. 

aie! mS Seles : 


‘nm “ving, constr. state . Analogous is the contraction of nid (ground-form 


mawt) death, constr. nin; ny (ground-form ‘ayn [‘aiz]) eye, constr. Py. 
cally sp, but pronounces 


2 The Arabic, in such cases, often writes etymologi now 
by is written for 12 and 


gala. So the LXX °}*D Swa. But even in Arabic 8 


pronounced sa/a. 
G2 


& 
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licence and has no influence on the quantity of the vowel; the @ ‘in 
223 is just as necessarily long, as in D333, comp. § 8. 4. 


As an exception, a merely tone-long vowel of both these classes is sometimes 


written fully, e.g. Dippy for binp?. 


2, The essentially and naturally long @ (Qames impure)*, unless it 
has become é (comp. § 9. g), has as a rule in Hebrew no representative 


among the consonants, while in Arabic it is regularly indicated by ee 


on the few instances of this kind in Hebrew, comp. § 9. 1, § 23. g- 


The naturally long @ and the merely tone-long @ can only be’ 


distinguished by an accurate knowledge of the forms. 


3. Short vowels in sharpened syllables, i.e. before Dages forle, 


are as a rule unchangeable, e.g: 333 ¢vef, also generally in closed 
syllables (§ 26. 2, 4) which are not final, e.g. waa garment, X22 
. wilderness, N32) kingdom. 


4, Finally, those long vowels are unchangeable which, owing to: 


the omission of the doubling in a guttural or 1, have arisen by 
lengthening from the corresponding short vowels, e.g. [8'2 for mz” én ; 
322 for durrakh, 


§ 26. Syllable-formation® and tts Influence on the Quantity of Vowels. 


Apart from the unchangeable vowels (§ 25), the use of short or long 


vowels, i.e. their lengthening, shortening or change into vocal Swé, 
depends on the ¢heory of syllable-formation. The initial and final 
syllables especially require careful consideration. 

1. The znztal syllable. Every syllable necessarily begins with a con- 
sonant, or, in the case of initial } and » (cf. note on § 5. 4), a consonantal 
vowel’, The copula is the only exception to this rule*. According to 
the Tiberian pronunciation } and is softened into the corresponding 


» The older grammarians (see Gesenius, Lehrgeb., p. 160) called those vowels 
zmpure which should be properly followed by a vowel letter, Thus 3D was 
regarded as merely by licence for INND, &c. ae 

2 Comp, C. H. Toy, ‘The Syllable in Hebrew,’ Amer. Journal of Philol., 
1884, p. 494 sqq.; H. Strack, ‘The Syllables in the Hebrew Language,’ Hebrazca, 
Oct. 1884, p. 73 sqq. 

* The only exceptions are the few instances in which initial Yodh is represented 
as simple 7, by being written "8 or 8 , See § 24. ¢, and especially § 47. 4, note. 


[* This is not really an exception, Suveg was no doubt here written defectively, 
i.e. 3 for 1.—G. W. C.] 


: 
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3 before S*wd, and the labials, e.g. 7273, 7)%4: the Babylonian punc- 
tuation, however, even in these cases has ¥ i.e. 1. On the other hand, 
in such cases as WS the 8 is to be regarded as an initial consonant. 
2. The final syllable. A syllable may end— 
(a) With a vowel, and is then called an open or szmple syllable, 
e.g. in nbbp where the first and last are open. See No. 3. 
(6) With one consonant, and is then called a scmple closed or com- 


pound syllable, as the second in byp, pot See No. 5. Such are 


also the syllables sharpened by a following Dage’, as the first in bsp 
gat-tél. See No. 6. 

Rem. Between a and 4 comes the Joosely closed or wavering syllable, e.g. bp 
am 3AND Aith*bhad (not mal-ke, kith-bu) ; compare for the Swi (medium) 

(c) With /wo consonants, a doubly closed syllable, as DUP gost, mpeP. 
Comp. for this, No. 7 below and § ro. 7-/. 

3. Open or simple syllables have, as a rule, a long vowel, whether 
they have the tone as in 72 in thee, BD book, wap sanctuary, 
or are toneless as in bp, aby a bunch of grapes’. A long vowel 
(Qames, less frequently Sere) is especially common in an open syllable 


before the tone (pretonic vowel), e.g. DAP, Dap, bdr, 335 2, 


Short vowels in ofen syllables occur more or less apparently : 
(a) In dissyllabic words formed by means of a helping vowel (§ 28. 4) from 
monosyllables, as bn} brook, ND house, 1% Let him increase, from nahl, bayt, 


1 In opposition to this fundamental law in Hebrew (a Jong vowel in an open 
syllable), the original short vowel is always found in Arabic, and sometimes in the 
other Semitic languages, except of course in the case of zaturally long vowels. 
The above examples are pronounced in Arabic as bikd, sifr, quds, gatala, ‘indb. 

‘ Although accordingly it is certain that in Hebrew also, at an earlier period, short 
vowels were pronounced in open syllables, it may still be doubted whether the 
present pronunciation depends evtzrely upon an artificial custom arising out of the 
solemn recitation of the text of the Old Testament. On this hypothesis we 
should have still to explain, e. g. the undoubtedly very old lengthening of 7 and 7 
in an open syllable into 2 and 2. 

2 For this pretonic vowel the Arabic regularly has a short vowel (lihiim, yagém, 


&c.), the Aramaic simply a vocal S*wd (ind, Dip’, bpp, 325); and even 
in Hebrew, when the tone is thrown forward the pretonic vowel ‘almost always 
It would, however, be incorrect to assume from 
£ 5¢wé only on account of a following 
owel is 


becomes vocal S*zd, see § 27. 
this that the pretonic vowel takes the place o 
tone-syllable. It rather arises from an original short vowel, since such av 
mostly lengthened in an open syllable before the tone, but when the tone is moved 


further forward it becomes vocal S°wd. 


a 


mM 


ut 
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yirb; comp. also pi the ending of the dual (§ 88). But the helping vowel 
cannot in such cases be regarded as a full vowel, i.e. it does not completely open 
the closed syllable. 

(6) In the verbal suffix of the Ist pers. sing. (‘J+ me), e.g. sydyp (Arab. 
gatalént), The not infrequent form *3-+ (Gen. 30, 6. Ps. 118, 18) proves that the 
tone-bearing Pathah produces a sharpening of the following liquid, and thus virtually 
stands in a closed syllable, even when the wm is not expressly written with 
Dage$’, In cases like TRI (§ 102 at the end) Pathak is retained with the 
counter-tone after the & has become quiescent. 

(c) Sometimes before the toneless N__ J/ocal (§ go. 2 Gite man towards the 
ioe only, however, in the const. state (1 Ki. 19, 15), since the toneless 

___ does not affect the character of the form (especially when rapidly pronounced 
in close connexion); otherwise it is man. 

In all these cases the short vowel is "supported by the tone (or principal tone) of 
the word (compare the effect of the 47s¢s on the short vowel in classical prosody). 
Elsewhere it has at least the support of the counter-tone (Metheg), viz. 

(d) In the combinations — —, — = a, eS ny2 his boy, “DN he 
will bind, PVE his deed, In all these. cases eek ihe syllable was at first really closed, 
and it was only when the guttural took a Hateph that it became in consequence 
open (but compare, e.g. “DN? with “DN). The same vowel sequence arises 


wherever a preposition 3, 3, - or } copulative is prefixed to an initial syllable 
which has a Hateph, since the former then takes the vowel contained in the 
Hateph (see § 102.2 and § 104, 2, Rem.). In such cases the prefix forms with the 
Hateph ove loosely closed gllable, To the same category belong also the cases 
where these prepositions with Hireq stand before a consonant with simple Sewa 
mobile, e.g. JA, 19, &e. 

(é) In forms Hike pm yeh°-2°-g@ (they are strong), 7 YB po°-T’kha (thy deed). 
These again are cases of the subsequent opening of closed syllables (hence, e. g. 
spy also occurs) ; Pa ought properly to be pronounced fd‘/°kha; compare 
generally § 22. 4 at the end, and § 28. 3. 

Such cases as wan, DMS (§ 96), nana (§ 67, Rem. 6) do not come under 
this head, since they all have é@ina virtually sharpened syllable ; nor does 
the tone-bearing S°gé which is lengthened from @ in suffixes (e. g. 7729, and 


other cases, nor S®ehé/ for & before a guttural with Qames (§ 22.c). On DWIW 
and Dep ( for =) see above, § 9. v. : 


4, The independent syllables with a firm vowel which have been 
described above, are frequently preceded by a single consonant with 
vocal Sewa, simple or compound. Such a consonant with vocal Sew4 
never has the value of an independent syllable, but rather attaches 
itself so closely to the following syllable, that it forms practically one 
syllable with it, e.g. ‘mp (cheek) /A7; on (sickness) 27/4; yds yil- 
m‘dhi. ‘This concerns especially the prefixes }, 3, 3, d. See $1 02. 


The 5*wd mobile was no doubt in all such cases weakened from an original 
full vowel (e.g. pup Arab. yagtild, Ja Arab. diké, &c.); from this, however, 
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it cannot be inferred that the Masoretes regarded it as forming a kind of open 
syllable, for this would be even more directly opposed to their fundamental law, 
(viz. that a long vowel should stand in an open syllable,) than are the exceptions 
cited above in No. 3. Even the use of Metheg with Sewa in particular cases (see 
§ 16. 2) is no proof of such a view on the part of the Masoretes. 

5. Closed syllables ending with one consonant, when without the 
tone, necessarily have short vowels, whether at the beginning or at the 
end of words!, e.g. map queen, '3VT) understanding, NM} wisdom, 
D4 and he turned back, DP, pp’ (wayyagom). 

In a /one-bearing closed syllable there may be either a long or 
short vowel, but if the latter, it must as a rule be either Pathah or | 
Seghdl?. The tone-bearing closed penultima admits, of the Jong 
vowels, only the tone-long 4, é, 4, not the longest i, é 6, #3 of the 
short vowels, only &, é, not z, z, ¢. Thus HP (3rd pl. masc. Imperf. 
Hiph.) but napepn 3rd pl. fem., and w3P (2nd pl. masc. Imperat. Qal) 
but 713% fem. | 

6. A special kind of closed syllables are the sharpened, i.e. those 
which end in the same consonant with which the following syllable 
begins, e. g. "BN *im-mi, ib2 kitl-l. If without the tone, they have, like 
the rest, short vowels; but if bearing the tone, either short vowels as 
13D, 3237), or long, as mw, m3. 

On the omission of the doubling of a consonant at the end of a word, 
see § 20. 

7, Syllables ending with two consonants occur only at the end of 
words, and have most naturally short vowels, mDwP, av; but some- 
times Sere, as 12, 122, or Lolem, byp ADIN. Compare, however, 
§ 10.3. Usually the harshness of pronunciation is avoided by the use 


of a helping vowel (§ 28. 4). 


§ 27. The Change of the Vowels, espectally as regards Quantity. 


The changes in sound through which the Hebrew language passed, 
before it assumed the form in which we know it from the Masoretic 


1 In exceptions such as ony Gen. 4, 25 (where $a is required by the aeaneter 
of the form, although the closed syllable has lost the tone owing to the following 
Maqgeph), Metheg is used to guard against a wrong pronunciation ; sometimes 
also @ is retained before Maqgeph, €.g- “DY Gen. 2, 133 “yy Gen. 2, 16. 

2 See § 9. 2, 3. 2% occurs thus only in the particles DX, ny, fiD; put these ine 
(}1) always) are rendered toneless by a following Maqgeph. Compare also 


such forms as BU) § 75-7 and WD § 29. 
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text of the Old Test. (see § 2. 4), have especially affected its vowel 
system. A precise knowledge of these vowel changes, which is 
indispensable for the understanding of the greater part of the present 
forms of the language, is derived partly from the phenomena which 
the language itself presents in the laws of derivation and inflexion, 
partly from the comparison of the kindred dialects, principally the 
Arabic. By these two methods, we arrive at the following facts as 
regards Hebrew : 

1, That in an open syllable the language has frequently retained 
only a half-vowel (S*wa mobile), where there originally stood a full 
short vowel, e.g. mbay (ground-form ‘dgala/) a waggon, NP T¥ (ground- 
form sdddgdt) righteousness, POR (Arab. gatéld), 179P) (Arab. jiigattild). 

2. That vowels originally short have in the tone-syllable, as also 
in the open syllable preceding it, been generally changed into the 
corresponding tone-long vowels, d into 4,7 into é@, # into 0 (see § 9, 
No. 1. 2, No. 7, and No. ro. 3). If however the tone be shifted or 
weakened, these tone-long vowels mostly revert to their original 


shortness, or, occasionally, are still further shortened, and vanish into 


a mere S‘wd mobile, or, finally, are entirely lost through a change in 
the division of syllables; e.g. 182 (Arab. mdfar) rain, in close 
dependence on a following genitive (in the construct state), becomes 
“HD; APY (Arab. ‘agid) heel, dual DSpY, dual construct (with attenuation 
of the original @ of the first syllable to 7) ‘APY; bp (Arab. jagtitl), 
plur. sop (Arab. jdg/éld). For instances of complete loss, as in 
*BD3, comp. § 93. m. 

According to § 26, the following details of vowel-change must be 
observed : 

1. In place of a tone-lengthened vowel, the original, or a kindred 
short vowel reappears— 

(a) When a closed syllable loses the tone (§ 26. 5). Thus, T hand, 
but when the tone is moved forward MIMI) the hand of Fahwe; 
12 son, but 120072 the son of the king ; b3 the whole, but pynnba the 
whole of the people; so also when an accented closed syllable becomes, 
through inflexion, loosely closed, e.g. D8 enemy, JI\8 thy enemy; 
finally, when the tone recedes, DP, pp") (wayyagom) ; IP, 72). 

(0) When in place of an open syllable with a tone-long vowel there 
arises, through lengthening of the word, a fully or half-closed toneless 
syllable, e.g. 72D Zook, IBD my book; WIP sanciuary, WR my sanctuary. 
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In such cases, according to what has been said, é passes into 7 or @ 
(under certain circumstances also into d; comp. § 93, Parad. H, ¢ 
and e), and @ into 6, rarely into # On the change of a closed 
syllable with a long vowel into a sharpened syllable, ¢ reverts to the 
original 7, 6 mostly to z, e. g. DS mother, ‘ON my mother ; PA law, plur. 
DPN; but W strength, YY my sirength. 

2. The lengthening of the short vowel to the corresponding long, 
takes place— 

(2) When a closed syllable becomes open by its final consonant 
being transferred to a suffix beginning with a vowel, or in general to 
the following syllable, e.g. 282, 1?|BP Ae has killed him; %N|D%D 
primarily from NDIO: so z mostly becomes @ even before a suffix 
beginning with S*wd mobile; e.g. TEP from DYR, Dap, 

(2) When a syllable has become open by complete loss of the 
doubling in its final consonant, a guttural or a RE, e.g. F1)3 for 
birrakh, see § 22. 1. Comp. also § 20. 2. 

(c) When a weak consonant (x, }; *) following the short vowel, 
according to § 23.1, 2, 24. 2, quiesces in this vowel, e.g. 8¥'2 for N39, 
where the x, losing its consonantal value, loses also the power of 
closing the syllable, and the open syllable requires a long vowel. 

(d) Very frequently through the influence of the pause, i.e. the 
principal tone in the last word of a sentence or clause (§ 29. 4): 
Sometimes also through the influence of the article (§ 35. 0): 

3. When a word increases at the end and the tone is consequently 
moved forward, or when, in the construct state (see § 89), or otherwise 
in close connexion with the following word, its tone is weakened, in 
such cases a full vowel (short or tone-long) may, by the change in the 
division of syllables, be weakened to Sewd mobile (or S*wd medium), 
er even be entirely lost, so that its place is taken by the mere 
syllable-divider (S'wd guiescens). Examples of the first case are, DY 
name, pl. nin’, but ‘OY my name, pin’ their names, 134 word, 
constr. st. "24; MPI righteousness, constr. st. MPIY (with S*wd 
medium); an example of the second case is, 7273 dlesseng, constr. st. 
n212, Whether the vowel is retained or becomes vocal S*wd (P7, 
‘D7, but DY, mY), and which of the two disappears in two consecutive 
syllables, depends upon the character of the form in question. In 
general the rule is that only those vowels which stand in an open 


syllable can become vocal Sd. 


eA 


h 
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Thus the change into S*wd takes place in— 

(2) The @ and é of the first syllable (especially in the inflexion of 
nouns), €. g. 137 word, plur. p37; bia great, fem. 7973 335 heart, 
"32? my heart. Compare, however, also in the verb, AWA she will return, 
plur. AYIWA ; and so always, when the original short vowel of the 
prefixes of the Imperfect comes to stand in an open syllable. On the 
other hand, the @, which, before the tone, has been lengthened 
from -d, is retained in the Perfect consecutive of Qal even in the 
secondary tone, e. g. ADD?) ; comp. § 49. 2. 

(2) The short, or merely tone-long, vowels a, ¢, o of the ultima, 
especially in verbal forms, e.g. bpp, fem. nop gat‘la; bpp, s>Yp? 
yigtli; comp., however, also OPdY, PPA, &c., according to § 47. 
m and o. The helping vowels are either entirely omitted, e.g. 
qe king (ground-form maik), )-) my king; or become weakened 
into S*wd mobile, or Swd medium, e.g. WW) doy, y2 Ais boy. If the 
tone remains unmoved, the vowel also is retained, notwithstanding the 
lengthening of the word, e.g. 3% pausal-form for 287%. 

Where the tone moves forward two places, the former of the two 
vowels of a dissyllabic word may be shortened, and the second 
changed into S‘wd, Comp. 123 word; in the plur. p27; with 
heavy suffix p27 (comp. § 28. 1) ¢he’r words. On the shortening 
(attenuation) of the @ to z, see further, Rem. 3. 


Rem. 1. An 6 arising from aw =au, or by an obscuring of @ (see § 9), 
sometimes becomes #, when the tone is moved forward, e.g. Dip? : nidrpy (see 
Paradigm Perf. Niph.) ; Din Slight, fem. nw, with suffix ‘DUD. Similarly the é, 
arising from ay = az, in the Perfect of verbs nn” >) (§ 75. 2) frequently becomes #, 
The not uncommon use of 3 in a sharpened syllable, as PiN2 Ez. 20, 18 (for 
‘pma), is to be regarded as an orthographic licence, although sometimes in such 
cases 2 may really have been intended by the A°¢hidh. 

Of the vowels of the U-class, 2 and tone-long 6 stand in a tone-bearing closed 
final syllable, and 4 in a toneless syllable, e.g. Dips he will arise, Dp’ jJussive, 
let him arise, oP) and he arose. The only instance of # in an ultima which has 
lost the tone is ov} Ex, 16, 20 (see § 67.2). Similarly, of vowels of the /-class, 
é, ¢, and é stand in a tone-bearing closed final syllable, and ¢ in a toneless syllable, 
e.g. DP’ he well raise, DP» let him raise, Dp) and he raised. ‘The only instance 
of 7 in an ultima which has lost the tone, is yin Judg. 9, 53 (see § 67. x). 


2. In the place of a Pathak we not unfrequently find (according to § 9. 3) 
a S‘ghél, & or 2, as a modification of é; 


(a) In a closed antepenultima, e. g. NAN (pr. name) for WAN ; or in a closed 
penultima (e.g. 1/1) or half-closed penultima (e.g. DI) your hand, for yadkhém). 
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a = parka a inn of the surrounding consonants (see § 6. g) has no 

(6) Regularly before a guttural with Qames, where the doubling 
has been dropped, provided that a lengthening of the Pathah into 
Qames be not necessary, e.g. YIN his brothers, for ’ahaw ; YD false, 
for kahas; ONB coal; Ni) the living (with the article 9); D939) Num, 
23, 19, &c., and so always before 7. Before 1 and ¥ S‘ghdé/ generally 
stands only in the second syllable before the tone, e.g, ON she 
mountains; }'97 the guilt; immediately before the tone Pathah is 


‘lengthened into a (pretonic) Qames, e.g. 17}, BY; but cf. also ATT 


Num. 8, 7. Before the weak consonants 8 and 1 (comp. § 22. 1, 5); 
the lengthening of the Pathah into Qames almost always takes place, 
e.g. 89 the father, pl. Niasi; WNIT she head, pl. OWN], Exceptions, 
my towards the mountain, Gen. 14, 10, in the tone-syllable, for harra ; 
37222) (pr. name) for 47}323}. On 4} as a form of the interrogative 
i (9), see § 100. 4; on AD for 2 (7D), § 37. 1. Finally, Jas Ex, 
33, 3 also comes partly under this head, in consequence of the loss 
of the-doubling, for J?28. 

(c) As a modification of the original Pathak in the first class of the segholate 
forms (§ 93, Rem. 1), when a helping vowel (§ 28. 4) is inserted after the second 
consonant. Thus the ground-form ald (dog), after receiving a helping S°ghé, 
is modified into 233 (also in modern Arabic pronounced helb)', yarh (month) with 
a helping Pathak, nn, The same phenomenon appears also in the forms of verbs, 
in cases like bss (jussive of the Hiph'il of mba), with a helping S°gh0/, for yag?. 

3. The attenuation of @ to 7 occurs very frequently in a toneless, closed, or 


half-closed syllable. 
(a) In a firmly closed syllable, $3 Ais measure, for \WD (in a sharpened 


syllable) ; yap T have begotten thee, from Sy asbal with the suffix 7 ; comp. Lev. 
11, 44. Ez. 38, 23 and § 44.d. Especially is this the case in a large number of 
segholates from the ground-form gati, when combined with singular suffixes, e.g. 
PTY my righteousness, for sadgt. 

(6) In a half-closed syllable, D210 your blood, for D304, and so commonly in 
the sz. constr. plur. of segholates from the ground-form gatl, e.g. 32 from 133 
(ground-form dagd) a garment. In most cases of this kind the attenuation is 
easily intelligible from the nature of the surrounding consonants. It is evident 
from a comparison of the dialects, that the attenuation was consistently carried 
out in a very large number of noun and verb-forms in Hebrew, as will be shown 


in the proper place’. 


1 So the LXX write MeAxicedéx for piyoy ; 
2 Analogous to this attenuation of @ to Z is the Lat, tango, attingo; laxus, 
prolixus; to the transition of ¢ into ¢ (see above, Rem. 2), the Lat. car7o, decerpo ; 


Spargo, conspergo. 


gq 
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4. S*ghél arises, in addition to the cases mentioned in Rem. 1 and 2, also— 

(a) From the weakening of @ of the final syllable in the isolated cases a} for 

N—) in 1 Sam. 28, 15 (? see § 48.d). Ps. 20, 4 (?). Is. 59, 5. Prov. 24, 14 (see 
§ 48. 7); for examples of Locative forms in lag see § go. 2 end. 

(6) Perhaps from the obtusion of 2, in DAN you (Arab. ’dntiim), see § 32.2 
and #, and in ep) to them (Arab. lahiim) ; comp. § 8. ¢, 5 

5. Among the "Hateph- sounds (_,) is shorter and lighter than (, .), and con- 
sequently the vowel group (— —} is shorter than (— —)% paca pins Edom, 


but YOON ee value at the sites Peowtind the — is throws 


but eT. 


6. To the chapter on vowel changes belongs lastly the dissimilation of vowels, 
i.e. the change of one vowel into another entirely heterogeneous, in order to 
prevent two similar, or at least closely related vowels, from following one another in 
the same word', Hence xbab for 7 Jé (unless); the proper names N31" and pry 
stand most probably for Yoh?, Yoshi (= ywin'). Cf. also jis‘ from yan; 
}iWN] from WNT; IA from FWA; OVP from stem “4, and the second foot-note 
on § 68. 1. 


§ 28. Zhe Rise of New Vowels and Syllables. 


1. According to § 26. 4 a half-syllable, i.e. a consonant with SewA, 
(always weakened from a short vowel,) can only occur in close 
dependence on a full syllable. If another half-syllable with simple 
Sew would follow, the former becomes again a full short vowel. 
This vowel is almost always reg. In most cases it is probably an 
attenuation of an original @, and never a mere helping vowel. In 
some instances analogy may have led to the choice of the 7. Thus, 
according to § 102. 2, the prefixes 4, 9, " before a consonant with 
(—) become 3, 3, 5 e.g. “IBS, “253, 85, before ‘ they are pointed as 
in NTN. (from b2-y*hdda, according to § 24.4); so too with Waw 
copulative, e.g. THM) for wyehdda. The first half-syllable, after the 
restoration of the short vowel, combines with the second to form 
a firmly closed syllable, e.g. bad Num. 14, 3 for /in‘phol, and so 
almost always in the infin. constr. after 5 (§ 45.g¢); in isolated cases 
also with 3, as 1313 Jer. 17, 2 

2. Before a guttural with Hafeph the consonant of the half-syllable 
takes the short vowel contained in the Hafeph, and thus arise the 


1 Cf. Barth, Die Nominalbildung in den semitischen Sprachen, p. xxix; A. Miiller, 
\ Theologische Studien u. Kritiken, 1892, p. 177 sq.; with Nestle, ibid. p. 573 sq. 
2 \ and is the only exception. It becomes } before a simple Sewa, comp, § 104. €, 
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vowel groups ——, <7) =) ¢-g. Nand J, WA as, av yo serve, 
band to eal, *nD in sickness. On the Metheg with every such short 
vowel, see § 16. 4 6. Sometimes here also a fully closed syllable is 
formed. In such a case, the consonant of the half-syllable retains the 
short vowel, which would have belonged to the suppressed Hatepf, 
e.g. 30ND for abNd; DYN Is, 47, 14 for DOMD (see § 67. cc); IBN? but 
also mbxb ; and even ¥¥1 Job 4, 2, comp. Gen. 32, 16. So always in 
the Infin. and Imperat. Qal of the verbs 7 Zo de and MN Zo hive, e.g. 
nivap to be, ¥\ and be ye! even with j®, as nin, for which compare 
§ 102. 6: MM and be! MYM and live, for 7 
of ¢ under the prefix. For the Metheg, comp. § 16.7, «. 

3. When a Hateph in the middle of a word, owing to flexional 


changes, would stand before a vocal S‘wd, it is changed into the 


short vowel, with which it is compounded. This includes especially 
the cases in which the Aafeph stands under a guttural instead of 
a quiescent S*wd, as an echo of the preceding short vowel, e.g. Ty 
he will stand (for WY), but plur. T12Y for ya'?m‘dhd, and %Bi}2 for 
néhiph'khil (they have turned themselves), Pe thy work, comp. § 26. &. 
The syllables are to be divided y-a'*-m‘dhd, and the second d@ is to be 
regarded exactly as the helping Pathah in my, &c.! 

4. At the end of words, syllables occur which close with two con- 
sonants (§ 10. 3, § 26. 7), but only when the latter of the two is an 
emphatic consonant (0, P) ora tenuis (viz. 2, 7, 4, 7’), e. g. bY Jet him 
turn aside, PO and he caused to drink, mS thou (fem.) hast sazd, 1231 
and he wept, V0) and let him have dominion, 22 and he took captive. 

This harsh combination of letters is however commonly avoided 
by inserting between the two final consonants a helping vowel, 
which is mostly S‘gd/, but with gutturals Pathah 5 and after * 
Hireq, €. &- by and he revealed, for wayyigl; a) let tt multiply, for 
ytrb; wap sanctuary, ground-form gud’ 3 bnd drook, ground-form afl; 
mindy 4 for ANDY thou hast sent; ™!2 ground-form dayt. These helping 


1 In Judges 16, 13 read SJUNF not (with Opitius, Hahn and others) *298N, 

2 With a final 5, the only example is ADIN Prov. 30, 6, where several MSS. and 
printed editions incorrectly have ) without DageS. . 

3 On the apparent exceptions RYT, &c., comp. § 22.¢; other instances in which 
& has entirely lost its consonantal value, and is only retained orthographically, are 
NOM sin, NY valley (also %3), NW vanity (Job 15, 31 K°thibh W). 

ain this form (§ 65. 2) Dages Jene remains in the final 7@w, although a vowel 
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vowels are of course always without the tone, and disappear before 
formative suffixes, e.g. WIR my sanctuary, NA home-ward. 

f 5. On the rise of a full vowel in place of a simple Swd, under the. 
influence of the pause, see § 29. m; on initial 8 for 8, see § 23. 2. 


§ 29. The Tone, its Changes and the Pause. 


a 1. The principal tone rests, according to the Masoretic accentua- 
tion (comp. § 1g. 2), as a Tule on the final syllable’, e. g. DP, "33, 
34, p34, pAPyP, yp, AIp—in the last five examples on the 
formative additions to the stem. Less frequently it rests on the 
penultima, as in nnd night, mdwP, bp, wD ; but a closed penultima 
can only have the tone if the ultima is open (e.g. noep, 7239, np), 
whilst a closed ultima can as a rule only be without the tone, if the 


penultima is open, e. g. D2*1, 02%; compare also below, No. 3. 


& A kind of counter tone or secondary stress, as opposed to the 
principal tone, is marked by Metheg (§ 16. 2). Words which are 
closely united by Maggeph with the following word (§ 16. 1) can at 
the most have only a secondary tone. 


¢ 2. The original tone ef a word, howeyer, frequently shifts its place 
in consequence either of changes in the word itself, or of its close 
connexion with other words. If the word is increased at the end, the 
tone is moved forward (descendit/) one or two places according to the 
length of the addition, e.g. 127 word, plur. 0°34 ; p3"127 your words ; 
wap sanctuary, plur. DID ; DEP with smADYP. On the consequent 
vowel-changes, see § 27. T, 3. 

@ 8. On the other hand, the original tone is shifted from the ultima 
to the penultima (ascendi?) : 

(a) In many forms of the Imperfect, when Waw consecutive (-\ see 

§ 49. 2) is prefixed, e. g. MON he will Say, BANS) and he said; 3° he 
will go, \2°\ and he went. 


precedes, in order to point out that the helping Pathah is not to be regarded 
as a really full vowel, but merely as an orthographic indication of a very slight 
sound, to help the correct pronunciation. An analogous case is 7” ythad (from 
ny, see § 75.7). * 

1 This was not originally the case. Various linguistic phenomena tend to show 
that the principal tone originally rested as a rule on the penultima. See the proofs 
in Praetorius, ZA W., 1883, p. 211 sqq., and Mayer Lambert, Revue des études 
juives, vol. xx, 1890, p. 73 Sqq.; vol. xxv, 1892, p. I11 sq., and xxvi, p. 53. 
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(0) For rhythmical reasons, when a monosyllable, or a word with @ 
the tone on the first syllable, follows a word with the tone on the 
ultima, in order to avoid the concurrence of two tone-syllables’. This 
rhythmical retraction of the tone, however, (INN 31D) receding, as it is 
called by the Jewish grammarians,) is only admissible according to 
No. 1 above, provided that the penultima, which now receives the 
tone, is an open syllable, (with a long vowel; see however the Rem.,) 
whilst the ultima, which loses the tone, must be either an open 
syllable with a long vowel, e.g. ard NTP Gen. 1, 5. 4, 17. 27, 25. Ex. 
16, 29. Ps. 5, 11. 104, 14. Dan. 11, 13, or a closed syllable with 
a short vowel, e.g. ond DDN Gen. 3,19. Job 3,3. 22,28% The grave 
suffixes D3-, }2-, Di-, j]- are exceptions, as they never lose the tone. 

Sere alone of the long vowels can remain in a closed ultima which f 
has lost the tone, but it then has, in correct editions, a retarding 
Metheg in order to prevent its being pronounced as S'ghdl, e.g. 
np. "ya? Num. 24, 22; comp. Num. 17, 23. Jud. 20, 2. is: 66, 4. Jer 
23, 29. Ezek. 22, 25. Ps. 37, 7. Prov. 1,19. In other cases the 
shortening into S*ghé/ does take place, e. g. bys pin who smiteth the 
anvil, Is. 41, 7, for Dye pin, The retraction of the tone even occurs 
when a half-syllable with a SewA mobile precedes the original tone- 
syllable, e. g. 15 TNA Gen. 19, 5, and frequently ; 73 mi Ps. 28, 15 
>) wpb Fo e155 mh ‘yb Is. 14,19; as also when the tone-syllable 
of the. second word is preceded by a half-syllable, e. g. 1 nnd Gen. 


15,7 (comp. § 20. ¢). 

According to the above, it must be regarded as anomalous when the Masora & 
throws back the tone of a closed ultima upon a virtually sharpened syllable with 
a short yowel, e.g. jD 4n& 1 Sam. 10,5; 33 vin} Job 8, 18, cf. Lev. 5, 225 
32 pny5 Gen. 39, 14.17- Hos. 9, 2; whereas it elsewhere allows a closed penultima 
to bear the tone only when the ultima is open. Still more anomalous is the 
placing of the tone on a really sharpened syllable, when the ultima is closed, as in 


1 Even Hebrew Avose proceeds, according to the accentuation, in a kind of 
Iambic rhythm. That this was intended by the marking of the tone, can be seen 
from the use of Metheg. Jos. Wijnkoop in Darche hannesigah sive leges de 
accentus Hebraicae linguae ascensione, Lugd. Bat. 1881, endeavours to explain, 
on euphonic and syntactical grounds, the numerous cases in which the usual 
retraction of the tone does not occur, €.g- qn Sa Is. 45,7, where the object 
probably is to avoid a kind of hiatus; comp., however, Amos 4, 13. a 

2 The reading oy (so even Opitius and Hahn) Ezek. 16,7 for py is rightly 


described by Baer as ‘ error turpis.’ 


h 
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by Opn 2 Sam. 23,1 (comp. ivy 132 Job 34,19; peop’ Gen. 4, 24, with Metheg 


of the secondary tone). We should read either Dp , or, with Frensdorff, Massora 
Magna, p. 167, and others, DDi1, As abnormal forms, comp. further, }2 pra) 


Ex. 4,4 and DY 471") Deut. 10, 5. 


(c) In pause, see No. 4. , 

The meeting of two tone-syllables (No. 3, 4) is avoided also by connecting the 
words with Maqgeph, in which case the first word entirely loses the tone, e. g. 
py-aAs" and he wrote there, Jos. 8, 32. 

A, Very essential changes of the tone and of the vowels are effected 
by the pause. By this term is meant the strong stress laid on the 
tone-syllable in the last word of a sentence (a verse) or clause. It is 
represented by a great distinctive accent, Silliq, ’Athnéh, and in the 
accentuation of the books n”’xn,.‘OR w*yéréd. Apart from these 
principal pauses (/he great pause), there are often pausal changes (she 
lesser pause), With the lesser distinctives, especially S‘gol/a, Zageph 
gaton, Rbhi*, and even with Pasta, Tiphha, Gere’, and Pazer’, 
The changes are as follows: 

(a) When the tone-syllable naturally has a short vowel, it as a rule 
becomes tone-long in pause, e.g. dup, Dep ; DY, DN ; nPop, ADP. 
An & which has been modified to S‘ghél usually becomes 4 in pause, 
e.g. WP (ground-form gasr) in pause Ww 2 ae a: ys, VU Jer. 
22,29; also in 2 Ki. 4, 31 read wp with ed. Mant, &c. (Baer wp !); 
727 becomes in pause 127. 

Sometimes, however, the distinct and sharper @ is intentionally retained in pause, 
especially if the following consonant be doubled, e.g. wz Job 4, 20, or ought to 
be doubled, &g. 1D Is. 8,1, &c.; and even without the doubling, e.g. 1) Gen. 
49, 273 ww 2 Chron. 29,19 and regularly in the numeral YANN four, 


Lev. I1, 20, &c. Compare the list of instances of pausal ¢ and 2 in the Appendices 
to Baer’s editions. 


1 In most cases, probably on account of a following guttural or § (comp. e.g. 
Ex. 21, 31. Jer. 3, 9. Ruth 4, 4. Eccles. 11,6; before } Jer.17, 11). “NS DOW 
1Sam. 7,17, where @ has mah, is very irregular, but the lengthening here is 
probably only to avoid the cacophony Saphdt et. In the same way ndyon Ezek. 
17, 15 (with Mahpakh before 4) and DP" Ezek. 37, 8 (with Darga before y) are 
to be explained, The four instances of 8 for ‘JX apparently require a different 
explanation ; see § 32. c,—The theory of Olshausen and others that the phenomena 
of the pause are due entirely to liturgical considerations, i. e. that it is ‘a convenient 
way of developing the musical value of the final accents by means of fuller forms’ 
in divine service, is contradicted by the fact that similar phenomena are still to be 
observed in modern vulgar Arabic, where they can only be attributed to rhythmical 
reasons of a general character. 
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(2) When a full vowel in a tone-bearing final syllable has lost the 
tone before an afformative, and has become vocal Swé, it is restored 
in pause to its position as tone-vowel, and, if short, is lengthened, 
e.g. [BP, fem. MDOP (ga#*la), in pause } nbup (gatdla); YOR sma, 
in pause WY (from sing. YOY); Axdt, mNde ; sup, bigpy (sing. 
bib D?*). Fhe fuller endings of the inperfect iy aa coe (§ 47. m and 0) 
alone retain the tone even when the original vowel is restored. In 
segholate forms, like nd, "18 (ground-form Jahy, pary), the original 
a Teturns, though under the form of a tone-bearing S°ghél, thus * 9, 
"2B; original 7 becomes @, e.g. °39, in pause Mn; original 6 (z) 
Sis 0, e.g. on (ground-form huly), in pause il (§ O300509) 2): 

On the analogy of such forms as m2, &c., the shortened Imperfects 
72 and J} become in pause 7, ™, ae in the full forms 77° he 
will be and MM) he will hive the z is attenuated from an original @. 
We may also mention here D3¥ she neck, in pause pow (ground-form 
Sakhm), and the pron. 28 J, in pause IN, as well as the restoration 
of the original a as é before the suffix J— shy, thee, e.g. F134 shy word, 
in pause 7127; nw he guards thee, in pause TOW ; but after the 
prepositions 2, a Nn (Nk) the suffix J in pause becomes J_, e.g 
72, 12, WR, 

(c) This tendency to draw back the tone in pause to the penultima 
(as being the original tone- syllable ?), Shows itself also in such cases 
as “BON J, in pause *238; AAS shou, in pause HS (but in the three 
Po ctically accented eee also AMX, since in Mowe Books ’Athnah, 
especially after ‘Ol w*ydréd, has only the force of a Zageph; hence 
also ANDI Prov. 24, 4 instead of sxD1D) 2: nay now, MAY; and in 
other Ponce instances, like 53 Ps. 37, 20 for 13: but in 1 Sam. 
12, 25 Baer’s reading 5PM is to be preferred to that of ed. Mant, &c. 

(d) Conversely all forms of imperfects consecutive, whose final 
syllable, when not in pause, loses the tone and is pronounced with 
a short vowel, take, when in pause, the tone on the ultima with a 
tone-long vowel, e.g. nD) and he died, in pause net. 


koe) chat 


1 Such a pausal syllable is sometimes further ee by doubling the 
following consonant, see § 20. 2. 
2 pb} Ps, 45, 6, comp. also D2? Ps. 40, 15, is to be paplamed i in the same 


way, Pak not nahin Zech, 2, 12, oe on the analogy of nbyn Jer. 9, 3, we 


should expect bin, 
H 


mM 


1D 


2 
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Of other effects of the passe we have still to mention, (1) the transition of an 2 
(lengthened from #) to the more distinct 4 (see above, letter 7), e.g. tna for ng 
Is. 18, 5 (comp. § 67.0; § 72. dd); bop Is. 3393 by 1 Chron. 8, 38 (beside 
Syne [, see 2. 37. Cf poe Is, 7,6 xa I a WY Jer. 22, 143 THD 
Ob. 20; + BI" Ex. 31, 173 WIN 2 Sam. 12, 15 (below, § 51. m)—S.R.D.]); 
“BM Gen. 17,14; SPO 1 Sam. 15, 233 ns Ps. 40, 18; pO Job 13, 21, 
&c., mostly before liquids or sibilants (but also wa Is. 42, 22, and without the 
pause Tih) Lam. 3, 48). So also q) (shortened from >) becomes in pause 
3b; compare bh Lam, 3, 2; bn for ibn Jud. 19, 20. On S%ghél in pause 
instead of Sere, comp. § 52.7, and especially § 75. #, on MM Prov. 4, 4 and 7, 2. 

(2) The transition from @ to 2 in the ultima; so always in the formula pdiy 
IY) (for 4) for ever and ever. a 

(3) The pausal Qames in Hithpa‘el (but not in Péel) for Sere, e.g. pan 
Job 18, 8 for yoann. According to § 54. 4, this Qames is lengthened from an 
original d. ; 

(4) The restoration of a final Yodh which has been dropped from the stem, 
together with the preceding vowel, e.g. ya, TOS Is, 2%, 42, for wa, ns, 
the latter also without the gawse Is. 56,9.12; comp. Job 12, 6, and the same 
occurrence even in the word defore the pause Deut. 32, 37- Is. 21, 12. 

(5) The transition from é or 0 to @ in pause: as 7 Nw Is. 7, 11, ifit be a locative 
of Divi, and not rather imperat. Qal of Ose ; mda Gen.,43, 14 for mbdv. Yy 
Gen. 49, 3; FD} Gen. 49, 27; perhaps also yw Kid Foe tse 59, 17, and 
nbpen Ts. 28, 17, comp. 2 Ki. 21, 13. On the other hand the regular pausal form 
yam, which is found as well as the ordinary Imperfect yan, must be referred to 
a Perfect YBN (see § 47. h). 

(6) When a Pathah both precedes and follows a virtually doubled guttural, the 
second becomes @ in pause, and the first S“ghdl, according to § 22. c and § 27. 9, 
e.g. TS my brothers, in pause ‘nS ; comp. onan} Deut. 32, 36. Num. 8, 7. 23, 19. 
Ezek. 5, 13. Ps. 135, 14.—On pausal Sere, for S*ghél, in infin., imperat., and imperf. 
of verbs nv, see § 75. AA. 


SECOND PART. 
ETYMOLOGY, OR THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 


§ 30. Stems and Roots’: Biliteral, Triliteral, and Quadriliteral. 


1. Stems in Hebrew, as in the other Semitic languages, have this @ 


peculiarity, that by far the majority of them consist of three con- 
sonants. On these the meaning essentially depends, while the various 
modifications of the idea are expressed rather by changes in the 
vowels, e.g. poy he was deep, phy deep, poy depth, poy a valley, plain. 
Such a stem may be either a verb or a noun, and the Janguage 
commonly exhibits both together, e.g. Yt he has sown, al seed; DIN 
he was wise, 029 a wise man. For practical purposes, however, 
it has long been the custom to regard as the stem the 37d pers. sing. 
Perf. Qal (see § 43), since it is one of the simplest forms of the verb, 
without any formative additions. Not only are the other forms of 
the verb referred to this stem, but also the noun-forms, and the 
large number of particles derived from nouns; e.g. PIS he was 
righteous, PIs righteousness, pus righteous, &C. 

Sometimes the language, as we have it, exhibits only the verbal 
stem without any corresponding noun-form, e.g. bpp to stone, Pild 
to bray ; and on the other hand, the noun is sometimes without the 
corresponding verb, e.g. j3% s/one, 233 south. Since, however, the 
nominal or verbal stems, which are not now found in Hebrew, for 
the most part occur in one or more of the other Semitic dialects, 
it may be assumed, as a rule, that Hebrew, when a living language, 
also possessed them. Thus, in Arabic, the verbal stem "dina (to 
become compact, hard) corresponds to }28, and the verb x‘gab (0 le 
dry, arid) in Aramaic to 732. 


eS aes 
1 On the questions discussed in this section compare the bibliography at the 


head of § 79. 
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Rem. 1. The Jewish grammarians call the stem (i.e. the 3rd pers. sing. Perf. 
Qal), WaAW root. Hence it became customary among Christian grammarians to 
call the stem radix, and its three consonants /iterae radicales, in contradistinction 
to the Zterae serviles or formative letters. On the correct use of the term 7o0?, see 


letter g. 

2. Sane regard the three stem-consonants as a root, in the sense that, considered 
as vowelless and unpronounceable, it represents the common foundation of the verbal 
and nominal stems developed from it, just as in the vegetable world, from which 
the figure is borrowed, stems grow from the hidden root, e.g. 


Root: bn, the indeterminate idea of ruling. 

cS < 

Verb-stem, 3b0 he has reigned. Noun-stem, 128 hing. 

For the investigation of the actual condition of the language, however, this 
hypothesis of unpronounceable roots, with indeterminate meaning, is fruitless. 
Moreover, the term v7, as it is generally understood by linguists, cannot be applied 
to the Semitic triliteral stem (see No. 2). 

3. The 3rd sing. Perf. Qal, which, according to the above, is usually regarded, 
both lexicographically and grammatically, as the ground-form, is generally in 
Hebrew a dissyllable, e.g. 202. The monosyllabic forms have only arisen through 
contraction (according to the traditional explanation), from stems which had 
a weak letter (\ or ") for their middle consonant, e.g. DP from gdwdém ; or from 
stems whose second and third consonants are identical, e.g. \¥ and 71¥ (compare, 
however, below, § 67). The dissyllabic forms have themselves no doubt arisen, 
through a loss of the final vowel, from trisyllables, e. g. 70/2 from gdtdld, as it is 
still in Arabic. 

2, The law of the triliteral stem is so strictly observed in the 
formation of verbs and nouns in Hebrew (and in the Semitic languages 
generally), that the language has sometimes adopted artificial methods 
to preserve at least an appearance of triliteralism in monosyllabic 
stems, e.g. D1 for O1, in the Imperfect Qal of verbs y”y. Even 
such nouns, as 28 /as/her, OS mother, MS brother, which were formerly 
all regarded as original monosyllabic forms (womina primitiva), may, 
in some cases at least, have arisen from mutilation of a triliteral stem. 

On the other hand, a large number of triliteral stems really point 
to a biliteral base, which may be properly called a root (radix 
primaria, biliteral’s), since it forms the starting-point for several 
triliteral modifications of the same fundamental idea. ‘Though in 
themselves unpronounceable, these roots are usually pronounced 
with @ between the two consonants, and are represented in writing 


1 Compare Philippi, ‘Der Grundstamm des starken Verbums im Semitischen 
und sein Verhaltniss zur Wurzel,’ in Morgenlindische Forschungen, Leipz. 1875, 
pp. 69-106. 


— 
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by the sign V, e.g. 79 as the root of 123, M13, 89,728. The 
reduction of a stem to the underlying root may generally be accom- 
plished with certainty when the stem exhibits one weak consonant 
with two strong ones, or when the second and third consonants are 
identical. Thus e.g. the stems 27, J17, 837, 737 may all be traced 
to the idea of striking, breaking, and the root common to them all 
is evidently the two strong consonants 77 (dakh). Very frequently, 
however, the extension of the root into a stem is effected by the 
addition of a strong consonant, especially, it seems, a sibilant, liquid 
or guttural. Finally, further modifications of the same root occur 
when either the consonants of the root, or the letter which has been 
added, changes into a kindred letter, according to the laws of sound- 
change (see the examples given below). Usually such a change in 
the sound is accompanied by a change in the shade of meaning. 


Examples: from the root }/) (no doubt onomatopoetic, or imitating a sound), which 
represents the fundamental idea of carving off, cutting in pieces, are derived imme- 
diately: P¥P and M¥P Zo cut, to cut off; the latter metaph. fo decide, to judge 
(whence })¥P, Arab. gadi, a judge); also ASP ¢o cut off, to shear, )\$) to tear, to 
break, YS to cut into, VS to cut off, to reap. With a softer sibilant WP, DP, 
whence DDP o cut off, Ww and WP to peel off, to rub off. With.a lingual instead 
of the sibilant, Dp, 1), whence 0p éo cut in pieces, to destroy, byp to cut down, 
to Rill, ¥\Q/2 40 tear off, to pluck off, Wj to cut in pieces, to cleave. With the initial 
letter softened, the same root becomes D2, whence MDD Zo cur of; and DDI 
to shave; comp. also D3) Syr. to slay (¢o sacrifice), to kill. With the greatest 
softening to }} and I}; 173 Zo cud off, to shear ; NN to hew stone ; Ta, DW, YE, OB, 
WA to cut off, to tear off, eat up; similarly TJA 40 cut into, YA to cut off ; 
comp. also 7A, a, V1. Allied to this root also is the series of stems which 
instead of a palatal begin with a guttural sound (NM), e.g. TI) Zo split, cut ; 
comp. also ban, pin, Vn, wan, and further pan, yA, AN, Wh, apn, Don, 
sion, bon, DDN, DN, YM, AYN, YN, TWN in the Lexicon. 

The root DM expresses the sound of humming, which is made with the mouth 
closed (uJw) ; hence DNA, DIN, ND}, nn3 (O83), Arab. hdmhama, to buzz, to hum, 
to snarl, &e. 


As developments fr 
wpa, Not less numerous are the developments of the root 13 (a, 5 


om the root 7 comp. the stems 71, by, Dy, vy, YY, 
)) and 


many others. 

On closer investigation o 
themselves : 

(a) These roots are mere abstractions from s 
not in use. They merely represent the hidden ge 
appear in the language. Yet these stems are some 
of the elements of the root itself, e. g. DN Zo be finished, 
ing of the root and its meaning, although in many wa 


f this subject the following observations suggest 


tems in actual use, and are themselves 
rms (semina) of the stems which 
times so short as to consist simply 
bp light, ‘The ascertain- 
ys very difficult and 


h 
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uncertain, is of great lexicographical importance. It is a wholly different and 
much contested question whether there ever was a period in the development 
of the Semitic languages when merely 4z/cteral roots, either rigidly isolated or 
combined with inflexions, served for the communication of thought. ~ In such 
a case it would have to be admitted, that the language at first expressed extremely 
few elementary ideas, which were only gradually extended in order to denote more 
delicate shades of meaning. At all events this process of transformation would 
belong to a period of the language which is entirely beyond our critical grasp. 
At the most only the gradual extension of stems by means of sound-change 
(see below) can be historically proved: 

(6) Many of these monosyllabic words are clearly imitations of sounds, and 
sometimes coincide with roots of a similar meaning in the Indo-Germanic family 
of languages (§ 1.%). Of other roots there is definite evidence that Semitic 
linguistic consciousness regarded them as onomatopoetic, whilst the Indo-Germanic 
instinct fails to recognize in them any imitation of sound. 

(c) Stems with the harder, stronger consonants are in general (§ 6. 7) to be 
regarded as the older, whilst a number of later stems probably arose from them, 
through softening of the consonants; compare 71) and “f3, pn¥ and pny, 
pY¥ and Py, yoy and iby, pby ; PPD and 33, and the almost invariable change 
of initial } to ', In other instances, however, the harder stems have only been 
adopted at a later period from Aramaic, e.g. MY0, Hebr. NYn. Finally in many 
cases the harder and softer stems may have been in use together from the first, 
since frequently, by a kind of sound-painting, the intensive action was thus distin- 
guished from the less intensive; see above P¥P fo cut, M1 to shear, &c. 

(d) When two consonants are united to form a root they are usually either 
both emphatic or both middle-hard or both soft, e.g. #P, DP, D5, 33, TA never /*3, 
73, 0A, DA, tp. Within (triliteral) stems the first and second consonants are never 
identical. The apparent exceptions are either cases where the root is reduplicated, 
e.g. M77 (Ps. 42, 5. Is. 38, 15), Arabic NTN, or result from other causes, comp. 
e.g. 25 in the Lexicon. The first and third consonants are very seldom identical 
except in what are called concave stems (with middle } or *), eg. fi}, PS; 
comp., however, }1), }13, Wn’, Ww, and on ydy Job 39, 30, see § 55.4 The 
second and third consonants are on the other hand very frequently identical, 
see § 671. 

(e) The softening mentioned under letter 7 is sometimes so great, that strong 
consonants, especially when in the middle of the stem, actually pass into vowels: 
compare § 28. 0, and Dassty for baby Ley. 16, 8 sqq. The numerous instances 
adduced by Gesenius, Thesaurus, i. 393, require a good deal of sifting. 

(f) Some of the cases in which triliteral stems cannot with certainty be traced 
back to a biliteral root, may be due to a combination of two roots—a simple 
method of forming expressions to correspond to more complex ideas, 


8. To a secondary stage in the development of the language 
belong stems of four, or even (in the case of nouns) of five con- 


* Consonants which are not found together in roots and stems are called 
incompattble. ‘They are chiefly consonants belonging to the same class, e. g. 23, 
Pa, P23, DT, DN, FA, *D, Tt, OF, 7't, DY, YN, YN, &c., or in the reverse order, 


| 
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sonants?. They arise from an extension of the triliteral stem: (a) 
by addition of a fourth stem-consonant; (0) in some cases perhaps 
by composition and contraction of two triliteral stems, by which 
means even guinguiliterals are produced. Stem-forms which have 
arisen from the mere repetition of one or two of the three original 
stem-consonants, e.g. “070D from “np, are usually not regarded 
as guadriliterals, but as conjugational forms (§ 55); so also the few 
words which are formed with the prefix &, as naw flame from and, 
corresponding to the Aramaic conjugation Saphal, ane. 


Rem. on (a) The letters 7 and J, especially, are inserted between the first and 
second radicals, e.g. OD3, ODD Zo eat up; DIDW — DAY sceptre; naydt hot 


wind from Yt to glow. The insertion of an 7 is especially frequent in Syriac. 
Comp. Aram. by zo roll, expanded from bay (conjugation Pa‘é/, corresponding 
to the Hebrew Pi‘é/). In Latin there is a similar expansion of fid, scid, tud, jug 
into findo, scindo, tundo, jungo. At the end of words the expansion is principally 
made by b and }, e.g. JT exe, bps orchard (from D3), byaa corolla (Y°3A cup) 5 
comp. § 85. xi. d : ’ 

Rem. on (4) Forms such as PIB ST; npsan meadow-saffron, wete long 
regarded as compounds, though the explanation of them all was uncertain. 
Many words of this class, which earlier scholars attempted to explain from Hebrew 
sources, have since proved to be loan-words (§ 1.7), and consequently drop out 
of the question. 

4, A special class of formations, distinct from the fully developed 
stems of three or four consonants, are (a) the Znterjections (§ 105), 
which, as being immediate :mitations of natural sounds, are indepen- 
dent of the ordinary formative laws; (6) the Pronouns. Whether 
these are to be regarded as the mutilated remains of early developed 
stems, or as relics of a period of language when the formation of 
stems followed different laws, must remain undecided. At all events, 
the many peculiarities of their formation” require special treatment 
(§ 32 Sqq.-)- On the other hand, most of the particles (adverbs, 


prepositions, conjunctions) seem to have arisen in Hebrew from fully 


developed stems, although in many instances, in consequence of 


extreme shortening, the underlying stem is no longer recognizable 


(see § 99 84q-)- 


1 In Hebrew they are comparatively rare, but more numerous in the other 


Semitic languages, especially in Ethiopic. ; 
2 Comp. Hupfeld, ‘ System der semitischen Demonstrativbildung und der damit 
zusammenhangenden Pronominal- und Partikelnbildung,’ in the Zeitschr. fiir de 


Kunde des Morgenl., vol. ii. pp. 124 844» 427 Sqq. 
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§ 31. Grammatical Structure. 


1, The formation of the parts of speech from the stems (derivation) 
and inflexion are effected in two ways: (@) internally by changes 
in the stem itself, particularly in its vowels; (4) externally by the 
addition of formative syllables before or after it. The expression 
of grammatical relations periphrastically by means of separate words 
(e.g. the comparative degree and some case-relations in Hebrew) 
belongs, not to etymology, but to syntax. 


The external method (letter (4)) of forming words, viz. by affixing formative 
syllables, which occurs e.g. in Egyptian, appears on the whole to be the more 
ancient. Yet other families of language, and particularly the Semitic, at a very 
early period had recourse also to the internal method, and during their youthful 
vigour widely developed their power of forming derivatives. But the continuous 
decay of this power in the later periods of language made syntactical circumlocu- 
tion more and more necessary. The same process may be seen also e.g. in Greek 
(including modern Greek), and in Latin with its Romance offshoots. 

2. Both methods of formation exist together in Hebrew. The 
internal mode of formation by means of vowel changes is tolerably 
extensive (oP, bpp, Sip ; bp, POP, &c.). This is accompanied in 
numerous cases by external formation also (bypni, Dyopa, DOP), &c.), 
and even these formative additions again are subject to internal 
change, e.g. Pepnn, POP. The addition of formative syllables occurs, 
as in almost all languages, chiefly in the formation of the persons 
of the verb, where the meaning of the affixed syllables is for the 
most part still perfectly clear (see §§ 44, 47). It is also employed 
to distinguish gender and number in the verb and noun. Of case- 
endings, on the contrary, only scanty traces remain in Hebrew 


(see § go). 
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CARTER 1, 
THE PRONOUN. 


§ 32. The Personal Pronoun. The Separate Pronoun. 


1. The personal pronoun (as well as the pronoun generally) @ 
belongs to the oldest and simplest elements of the language (§ 30. s). 
It should be considered Jefore the verb, since it plays an important 
part in verbal inflexion (§§ 44, 47). 

2. The independent principal forms of the personal pronoun serve 0 
(like the Gk. éyé, od, and the Lat. ego, fw, and their plurals) almost 
solely to emphasize the nominative-subject (see, however, § 135. 2). 
They are as follows: 

Singular. Plural. 
1. Com. ‘DON, in pause DON 1. Com, ans, in pause a 
“N, in pause 8 (2393, in pause 9273), (128) 
mM. TAS (AS), in pause 
Mr on. | 3.4 cigs (mak . 
FBS (BS properly "AN), J. TIAN (FAAS) ; PAS (IDS) 
in pause TS 
[min he (id). _{m. DR (COR), MED dio 
f.¥0 she (ii). Ff MB after prefixes! 17 
The forms enclosed in parentheses are the less common. A table of these 


pronouns with their shortened forms (pronemenal suffixes) is given in Paradigm A 
at the end of this Grammar. 


REMARKS, 
J. First Person. 


1. The form *D38 is less frequent than ‘JN*. The former occurs in Phoenician, ¢ 
* (Tt ‘s 


1 On the prevalence of "39N in the earlier Books compare the statistics collected 


by Giesebrecht in ZAW, 1881, p. 251 Sqq., partly contested by Driver in the 
Journal of Philology, 1882, val. xi. p. 222 sqq,, (but cf, his Zntroduction to the Old 
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Moabite and Assyrian, but in no other of the kindred dialects!; from the latter 
the suffixes are derived (§ 33). The ¢ most probably results from an obscuring 
of an original @ (comp. Aram. 8)&, Arab. *éna). The pausal form 38 occurs 
not only with small disjunctive accents, but even with conjunctives ; so always in 
ON ‘nm as I live! also Is. 49,18 with Munah, Ps. 119, 25 with Merkha (which 
however has been altered from Deh) and twice in Mal. 1,6. In all these cases 
there is manifestly a disagreement between the vocalization already established and 
the special laws followed by the system of accentuation. 

2, The formation of the plural in this and the other persons, exhibits a certain 
analogy with that of the noun, while at the same time (like the pronouns of other 
languages) it is characterized by many differences and peculiarities. The short 
form 13% (538) from which the suffix is derived occurs only in Jer. 42,6 A°¢hibh. 
The form 371) (comp. § 19. 4) only in Ex, 16, 7.8, Num. 32, 32, Lam.-3, 42: 
nd in pause, Gen. 42, 11; in Arabic mdimu is the regular form. In the Migna 
wN (398) has altogether supplanted the longer forms. 

3. The Pronoun of the rst person only is, as a rule in languages, of the common 
gender, because the person who is present and speaking needs no further indication 
of gender, as does the 2nd person, who is addressed (in Greek, Latin, English, &c., 
this distinction is also lacking), and still more the 3rd person who is absent. 


Il. Second Person. 


4. The forms of the 2nd person TAN, AN, DAS, TIAN, &c., are contracted from 
anta, &c. The kindred languages have retained the # before the N, e.g. Arab. 
*dnta, fem.’dnti, thou; pl.’dutumt, fem.’antinna, ye. In Syriac NIN, fem. ‘NIN 
are written, but both are pronounced ‘at. In Western Aramaic FN is usual for 
both genders. a 

FN (without 7) occurs five times, e.g. Ps. 6, 4, always as A°¢hibh, with NAN 
as Q°ré. In three places FS appears as a masculine, Num. 11, 15. Deut. 5, 24. 
Ezek. 28, 14. 

The feminine form was originally ‘MAX as in Syriac, Arabic and Ethiopic. This 
form is found seven times as K°¢h#bh (Jud. 17, 2. 1 Ki, 14, 2, 2 Ki. 4, 16. 23. 8, 1. 
Jer. 4, 30. Ezek. 36, 13) and appears also in the corresponding personal ending 
of verbs (see § 44. 7) especially, and necessarily, before suffixes, as spmbyp, §59.1,¢;3 
comp. also # as the ending of the 2nd fem. sing. of the Imperative and Imperfect, 
The final # was, however, gradually dropped in pronunciation, just as in Syriac 
(see above, letter /) it was eventually only written, not pronounced. The * therefore 


Testament, p. 147, bottom, ed. 6, p. 1§5,) as well as by Delitzsch, Genesis, 1887, 
p. 28; fundamentally established by K6nig in Theologische Studien u. Kritik, 1893, 
pp. 464 sqq. and 478, and in his Linleitung in das A.T., p. 168, &c. In some 
of the latest Books (see the Lexicon) ‘33N is not found at all, and hardly at all 
in the Talmud. 

* In Phoenician and Moabite (the inscription of Mé&a‘, line 1) it is written JIN 
without the final‘. In Punic it was pronounced amec (Plaut. Poen. 5, 1, 8) 
or anech (5, 2, 35). Comp. Schroder, Phiniz. Sprache, p. 143. In Assyrian the 
corresponding form is azaku, in ancient Egyptian anxek, Coptic anok, nok. 
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finally disappeared, and hence the Masoretes, even in these seven passages, have 
pointed the word in the text as YN to indicate the Q°ré MIN (see § 17). The same 
final ‘__ appears in the rare (Aramaic) forms of the sufiix ‘D=, DH G§ 58, 91). 

5. The plurals DAN and {AN (IRS) , with the tone on the ultima (comp. § 29.@), 
are obtuse forms (comp. § 27. v) from DAMN (Arab. 'dntiim, Aram. JAN, PIS) 
and JIN or } AN (Arab. “datinna, Aram. }AN, PAIN). Hence, no doubt, the fact, 
that the suffixes with the 2nd ferson plur. perf. are added to the termination wv, 
instead of DA, fA, The form }FIN is found only in Ezek. 34, 31 (so Qémhz 
expressly, others {AN) ; np (for which some MSS, have naFWs) only four times, 
viz. Gen. 31, 6. Ezek, 13, 11. 20. 34,173 in 13, 20 DMS (before a 19) is also used 


_ as feminine. 


Ill. Third Person. 


6. (2) In NM and NF (42 and 47) the N (corresponding to the ’Z/¢f of prolonga- 
tion in Arabic, comp. § 23. 7) might have been added only as an orthographic closing 
of the final long vowel, as in sib, RP), &e. The N is, however, always written 
in the case of the separate pronouns’, and only as a toneless suffix (§ 33. a) does 
Nin appear as 17, while N'7] becomes 7, In Arabic (as in Syriac) they are written 
471 and ‘7 but pronounced Azz and héyd, and in Vulgar Arabic even Aiiwwa and 
hiyya. This Arabic pronunciation alone would not indeed be decisive, since the 
vowel complement might have arisen from the more consonantal pronunciation of the 
y and; but the Ethiopic we'd (= hu'a-t/) for SIN, yet? (= hz’a-t?) for ND 
(compare also the Assyrian ya-z-a for sim!) shew that the & was original and 
indicated an early consonantal termination of the two words: comp. Noldeke, 
ZDMG. xx. 459. According to Philippi (ibid. xxviii. 172 and xxix. 371 sqq.) 
NIM arose from a primitive Semitic /a-va, NJ from ha-ya. 

(6) The form N37 also stands in the consonantal text (K°thibh) of the Penta- 
teuch? (with the exception of eleven places) for the fem. N°]. In all such cases 
the Masora, by the punctuation N1jJ, has indicated the QO°ré NT (QO°ré perpetuum, 
see § 17). The common explanation regards this phenomenon as an archaism 
(similar to the epicene use of 1Y2 for doy and gir?) which was incorrectly removed 
by the Masoretes. This assumption is, however, clearly untenable, if we consider 
(1) that no other Semitic language is without the quite indispensable distinction of 
gender in the separate pronoun of the 3rd pers.; (2) that this distinction does 
occur eleven times in the Pentateuch, and that in Gen. 20, §. 38, 25. Num. 5, 13. 14 
NIM and N77 are close to one another; (3) that outside the Pentateuch it is found 
throughout ‘the oldest documents, so that the N'7} cannot be regarded as having 
been subsequently adopted from the Aramaic; (4) that those parts of the book 
of Joshua which certainly formed a constituent part of the original sources of the 
Pentateuch, know nothing of this epicene use of Ni. Consequently there only 
oo ie Sc a ol 

1 In the inscription of King Méga‘ (see § 2, 2), lines 6 and 27, we even find 
Nn for Ni; and in the inscription of ’E¥mun‘azar, line 22, for 8"). 

2 Also in twelve places in the Babylonian Codex of 916 A.D.; comp. Baer, 
Ezechiel, p. 108 sq.; Buhl, Kanon u. Text des A. T. (Lpz. 1891), p. 243. 
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remains the hypothesis, that the writing of 81M for 871 rests on an orthographical 
peculiarity which in some recension of the Pentateuch-text was almost consistently 
followed, but was afterwards very properly rejected by the Masoretes. The 
orthography was, however, peculiar to the Pentateuch-text alone, since it is un- 
necessary to follow the Masora in writing NN for NIM in 1 Ki. 17, 15. Is. 30, 33. 
Job 31, 11, or NIN for NT in Ps. 73, 16. Eccles. 5, 8. 1 Chron. 29, 16. The 
Samaritan recension of the Pentateuch has the correct form in the A*¢hidh 
throughout. The conjecture of Levy is deserving of every consideration, viz. that 
originally 8N was written for both forms (see letter 2, note), and was almost 
everywhere, irrespective of gender, expanded into 81M. Comp. for the whole 
question Delitzsch in the Zedtschrift fiir Kirchliche Wissenschaft und Kirchliches 
Leben, i. 393 sqq., and Kuenen, Zinlectung ins A. T., and ed. i. § 16 2. 7 
(= The Hexateuch, p. 321 f.), [also Driver, Leviticus, in Haupt’s Bible, p. 25 f.] 
7. The plural forms OF (7191) and m3 (after prefixes j7, }7]) appear to be formed 
from Ni and NJ, as DMN is from AAN.. In Arabic, where they are pronounced 
hiim, hiinna, the obscure vowel-sound has remained, while in Hebrew, in the suffix- 
forms Di} and ji], it becomes an obtuse S“ghd/ (comp. § 27. 7). The 7_ in NOT 


and mn has no doubt a demonstrative force. In Western Aram. fi07, 197 
(}137, pBN), Syr. hentn Centn), Arab. hima (the archaic form of hum), and 
Ethiop. zém# there is an 6 or @ appended, which in Hebrew seems to reappear 
in the poetical suffixes 410, bE Soy }o_< (§ 58. g). 

In some passages mea stands for the feminine (Zech. 5, 10. Cant. 6, 8. Ruth 1, 22; 
comp. the use of the suffix of the 3rd masc. for the 3rd fem., §135. and §145.7). The 
quite anomalous DAY 2 Ki. 9, 18 should be altered into oT, comp. Job 32, 12. 


8. The pronouns of the 3rd person may refer to ¢izzgs as well as persons. 
On their meaning as demonstratives see § 136. 


§ 83. Pronominal Suffixes. 


1, The independent principal forms of the personal pronoun (the 
separate pronoun), given in the preceding section, express only the 
nominative’. The accusative and genitive, on the contrary, are 
expressed by forms, usually shorter, joined to the end of verbs, nouns, 
and particles (pronominal suffixes or simply suffixes); e.g. 7 (toneless) 
and } (from ahd) eum and etus, sMADYP L have killed him (also wnAdyp), 
*APP or (with ahd contracted into 3) {SYP thou hast killed him; 
Hix (also, rarely [see § gt. d], NN) lux eius. 

The same method is employed in all the other Semitic languages, as well as in 
the Egyptian, Persian, Finnish, Tartar, and others; in Greek, Latin, and German 


we find only slight traces of the kind, e.g. German, ev gad’s for er gab es; Greek, 


LA > lel . . 
marnp pov for naryp éuod; Latin, eccwm, eccos, &c. in Plautus and Terence for 
ecce eum, ecce eos. 


* On apparent exceptions see § 135, 2. 
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2. The case which these suffixes represent is— 

(2) When joined to verbs, the accusative (comp., however, § 117. x), 
e.g, MPADYP I have killed Aim. 

(4) When affixed to substantives, the genitive (like marjp pov, pater 
eus). They then serve as possessive pronouns, e.g. "28 (‘abh-¢) my 
father, OD his horse, which may be either eguus eius or equus suus. 

(c) When joined to particles, either the genitive or accusative, 
according as the particles originally expressed the idea of a noun 
or a verb, e.g. "2"D, literally zuterstitium met, between me (comp. mea 
causa); but ‘333 behold me, ecce me. 

(d) Where, according to the Indo-Germanic case-system, the dative 
or ablative of the pronoun is required, the suffixes in Hebrew are 
joined to prepositions expressing those cases ( sign of the dative, 
2 in, }2 from, § 102), e.g. 12 fo jim (ec) and fo himself (sibt), 12 mm 
him, *3> (usually 31319) from me. 


3. The suffixes of the 2nd person (J, &c.) are all formed with f 


a k-sound, not, like the sefara/e pronouns of the 2nd person, with a 
7-sound. 

So in all the Semitic languages, in Ethiopic even in the verbal form (gatalka, 
thou hast killed = Hebr. mDw?). 

4, The suffix of the verb (the accusative) and the suffix of the noun 
(the genitive) are the same in most of their forms, but some differ, 
e.g. "2 me, °— my. 

Paradigm A at the end of the Grammar gives a table of all the forms of the 
separate pronoun and the suffixes; a fuller treatment of the verbal suffix and the 


mode of attaching it to the verb will be found in § 58 sqq., of the ~oun-suffix 
in § gI, of the prepositions with suffixes in § 103, of adverbs with suffixes § 100. 0. 
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m, 7} Plur. com. nbis (rarely bas) these. 
I Sing.4 5S RR? 
Lf mst (mt, ft)? 


1 In many languages the demonstratives begin with a d-sound (hence called the 
demonstrative sound) which is, however, sometimes interchanged with a beibilant: 
Comp. Aram. {7, 33 ™as¢., RI, 77 fem. (this); Sansk. sa, $4, tat; Gothic sa, 50, 
: ‘ i ras 7 T : 
thata; Germ. da, der, die, das; and Eng. the, this, that, Se. 

2 That Mm} may stand for the feminine, cannot be proved either from Jud. 16, 28 


or from the certainly corrupt passage in Jos. 2, 17. 
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Rem. 1. The feminine form MNt has undoubtedly arisen from NNT, by obscuring 
of an original to 6 (for 8} = MY comp. the Arab. 4d-g@, thts, masc. ; for Fas the 
feminine ending § 80), and the forms rit, ‘it, both of which are rare', are shortened 
from MN}, by rejection of the M. In Ps. 132, 12 4} is used as a relative, comp. % 
below. In Jer. 26,6, A°thtvh, ANN (with the article and the demonstrative 
termination 7) is found for MNt. The forms mbys and by are plurals of My and 
MNt by usage, not etymologically. The form Oy occurs only in the Pentateuch (but 
not in the Samaritan text), Gen. 19, 8. 25. 26, 3. 4, &c. [8 times], always with the 
article, 2X1, and in 1 Chron. 20, 8 without the article [cf. Driver on Deut. 4, 42]?. 
Both the singular and the plural may refer to things as well as persons. 

2. In combination with prepositions to denote the oblique case we find myd 


to this (comp. for _. § 102. £), nr, nad to this (fem.), nbs, nbsd to these; 
nen hunc, nNrns hance, ndsvne hos, also without “N&, even before the verb 
Ps. 75, 8 and elsewhere. Note also N} WD pretium huius (1 Ki, 21, 2), &c. 


2. The secondary form % occurs only in poetic style, and is used 
mostly for the relative, like our “haf for who. Like WS (§ 36), 
it serves for all numbers and genders. 

Rem. 1. This pronoun takes the article (M30, NN3, nbSn, by) according 
to the same rule as adjectives, see §126. 5; e.g. MIN vANT this man, but PNT mn 
this is the man. ; ; 

2. Rarer secondary forms, with strengthened demonstrative force, are mn Gen. 
24, 05. 37, 193 won fem. Ezek, 36, 35, and shortened 1521, sometimes masc., as in 
Jud. 6, 20. 1Sam. 17, 26. 2 Ki. 23, 17. Zech. 2, 8. Dan. 8, 16, once fem., 2 Ki. 
4, 28; cf. 1 Sam. 14,1 [and 20,19 LXX]. In Arabic the corresponding form 
*dlléd? is the relative pronoun, 


3. The personal pronouns of the 3rd person also often have a demonstrative 
sense, see § 136, 


§ 35. The Ariicle. 


1. The article, which is by nature a kind of demonstrative pronoun, 
never appears in Hebrew as an independent word, but always in 
closest connexion with the word which is defined by it. It usually 
takes the form ‘0, with a sharply pronounced @ and a doubling 
of the following consonant, e.g. WYO the sun, WD the river, pypn 
the Levites (according to § 20. m for M80, p"pn), ; 

Rem. With regard to the Dage in ‘ after the article, the rule is, that it is 
inserted when a 7 or } follows the % Ox: DAD the Jews, DAY the weary 


1 Ft 2 Ki. 6, 19, Ez. 40, 45, and Eccles. (6 times); {t only Hos. 7, 16, Ps. 132, 12. 

? According to Kuenen (comp. above, § 2. 2) the form bx dates from a time 
when the vowel of the second syllable was not yet indicated by a vowel letter; 
later copyists accidentally omitted the addition of the 7. 


$ 35-] The Article. III 


(D2 p43 Lam. 4, 3 Q°ré is an exception), but “8%, psn, sD", &c. Dagey 
forte also stands after the article in the prefix fa) in certain nouns and in the 
participles Pz‘2/ and Px‘al (see § 52. c) before 7, Y and “, except when the 
guttural has under it a short vowel in a sharpened syllable ; thus MDB Ezek. 22, 5, 
M1yaI the cave (comp. Job 38, 40. 1 Chron. 4, 41); but ypnon Ps. 104, 3 (Eccles. 
4,15. 2 Chron. 23, 12; before ) Ps. 103, 4); APWYNN Is. 23, 12, Before letters 
other than gutturals this remains without Dages, according to § 20, m. 


2. When the article stands before a guttural, which (according 
to § 22. 1) cannot properly be doubled, the following cases arise, 
according to the character of the guttural (compare § 27.9). 

(x) In the case of the weakest guttural, ¥, and also with 1 
(§ 22.1 and 5), the doubling is altogether lost. Consequently, the 
Pathak of the article (since it stands in an open syllable) is always 
lengthened to Qames; e.g. 381) the Sather, WSO the other, DN} the 
mother, WS the man, WS) the light, DTK 5 beds, bsin the foot, 
WN the head, YO the wicked. 


So also nian Neh. 3, 13, because syncopated from niaysn (comp. verse 14 
and Baer on the passage); D*PINi (as in Num. 11, 4. Jud. 9, 41. 2 Sam. 23, 33, 
with the & orthographically retained, for 1877) Jer. 40, 4 (comp. ahr! verse 1) 5 
oryDpo Eccles. 4, 14 for /DST; OD17 2 Chron. 22, 5 for 8] (comp. 2 Ki. 8, 28). 

(2) In the case of the other gutturals there occurs either the virtual 
or weak doubling (§ 22. 1)—especially with the stronger sounds 
n and 3, less often with y—or the doubling is wholly omitted. In 
the former case, the Pathah of the article remains, because the syllable 
is still regarded as closed; in the second case, the Pathah is either 
slightly lengthened into S*’ghél or fully into Qames. That is 
to say :— 

(A) When the guttural has any other vowel than @ (—) or 3 (=); 
then 

(1) before the stronger sounds nm and a the article regularly 
remains 7; e.g. s30 ¢haZ, wang the month, Onn the force, noon the 
wisdom. Before M,@ occurs only in *04 Gen. 6,19; Ben Igu3,.225 
p90] Is. 17, 8; before , always in 751}, Dna, 730. 

(2) before » the Pathah_ is generally lengthened to Qames, ee 
yn the eye, V3 the city, 1399 the servant, plar. D731; prdayd I teu 
12, 32; also in Gen. 10, 17 ‘PW is the more correct reading. 
Exceptions are nwpiya Exod. 15, 10; owe 2 Sam. 5, 6. 8. Is. 42, 18; 
say2 Is. 24, 2; DPW Is. 65, 115 puya Ezek. 22, 75 p’ayyvo Prov. 
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2, 13 and naiya Prov. 2, 17; piryd 1 Sam. 16, 7. Eccles. 11, 7; but 
Ye Gen. 3, 6. Prov. 10, 26. Comp. Baer on Is. 42, 18. 
(2) When the guttural has @ (—) then 
(1) before a tone-bearing 4 or ¥ the article is always 4, otherwise 


ay] 

it is 1}; e.g. DYN she people, Wi the mountain, NYT (in pause), man 
towards the mountain; but (according to § 22. c) pan the mountains, 
HY the guilt, : 

(2) before 1 the article is invariably 9 without regard to the tone; 
e.g. O30 the wise man, WN) the festival. 

(3) When the guttural has — the article is 1 before 7, e.g. WINN 
the months ; M312 in the waste places (without the article M3) Ezek. 
33, 27, comp. 2 Chron, 27, 4; but 4 before Y, as DYNOYI the sheaves 
Ruth 2, 15. bs 

The gender and number of the noun have no influence on the form 
of the article. 


Rem. 1. The original form of the Hebrew (and the Phoenician) article a 
is generally considered to have been bn, the 5 of which (owing to the proclitic 
nature of the article) has been invariably assimilated to the following consonant, 
as in Mp‘ from mpd, §19.d. This view is certainly supported by the form of the 
Arabic article 98 (pronounced fal* by some modern Beddwi, see Wallin in : 
the ZDMG. vi. 195, 217), the 4 of which is also assimilated at least before 
all letters like s and ¢ and before /, 2, and », e.g. ’al-Qur’dn but ’as-sénd (Bed. 
has-sana) =Hebr. nwa the year. It is, however, a question whether the Hebr. n 
is not distinct from the Arab. ’a/, and whether the sharpening of the following 
consonant should not be explained in the same way as the sharpening of the 
consonant after | consecutive (§ 49. f; comp. also cases like Mma, ND, &c., 
§ 102. 2). 

The Arabic article itself perhaps occurs in the Old Testament in nbs 
i Kivre, r1372 (also orbs 2 Chron. 2, 7, 9, 10. 11), probably sandal-wood, also 
in wraabdis hail, tce = via (Arab. gibs) Ezek. 13, 11. 13. 38, 22. On the other 
hand, in the proper name sins Gen. 10, 26 the first syllable may perhaps be 
by God, as D. H. Miiller (comp. Gesenius’ Lexicon, 11th ed. s.v.) and Néldeke 
(Stteungsber, der Berl. Akad. 1882, p. 1186) suppose. nxphss Proy, 30, =31- 
commonly explained as = Arab. algaum, the militia, is quite uncertain. 

2. When the prefixes 3, 5 3 (§ 102) come before the article, the Fis syncopated, 
and its vowel is thrown back to the prefix, in the place of the Sewa (§ 19. 2, and 


a ee eS ee 

* In the Lihyanitic inscriptions collected by Enuting (ed. by D. H. Miiller 
in Epigraphische Denkmiler aus Arabien, Wien, 1889) the article is 7, before 
gutturals 37 (4az). The Dageé forte in Hebrew would then be due to assimilation 
of a J. This is the opinion of Halévy (Revue des dudes Juives, xxiii. p. 117), 
while D. H. Miiller regards the five forms in dispute as participles Niph‘al. 


a 
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§ 23. 2), e.g. prea in the heaven for DYDyina (so Ps. 36, 6); oys for oynd 
to the people, DYNA on the mountains, ovina in the months. "Exceptions 
to this rule occur almost exclusively in the later Books: Ezek. HSAs yee 
Eccles. 8,1. Dan. 8, 16. Neh. 9, 19. 12, 38. 2 Chron. 10, 7. 25, 10. 29, 273 comp., 
however, 1 Sam. 13, 21. 2 Sam. 21, 20. Elsewhere, e.g. 2 Ki. 7, 12, the Masora 
tequires the syncope in the Q*vé. A distinction in“meaning is observed between 
DVD about this time (Gen. 39, 11. 1 Sam. 9, 13, &c.) and DID frst of all 
(Gen, 25, 31, &c.). After the copula } (ad) syncope of the 7 does not take place, 
e.g. DYN, : 

3. The words yw earth, 1 mountain, IN feast, DY people, 1B bull, always 
appear after the article with a long vowel (as in Zawse) ; yI8h, 4, ang, Dyn, 
757; compare also jis ark, with the article always }}1N7, 


§ 36. Zhe Relative Pronoun. 


The relative pronoun (cf. § 138) is usually the indeclinable WS 
(who, which, &c.), originally a demonstrative pronoun; see further 
§§ 138 and 155. In the later Books, especially Eccles. and late 
Psalms,—also Lam. (4 times), Jon. (3 times), Chron. (twice), Ezra 
(once),—and always in Canticles (cf. Jud. 6, 17. 7,12. 8, 26. 2 Ki, 
6, 11 ;—-Gen. 6, 3. Job 19, 29 are both doubtful), ‘Y is used instead ; 
more rarely ‘Y Jud. 5, 7. Cant. 1, 7 (Job 19, 29?); once Y before 8 Jud. 
6, 17 (elsewhere before a guttural ¥), before 7 even Y Eccles. 3, 18, 
and according to some (e.g. Qimhi) also in Eccles. 2, 22°. 


§ 87. The Interrogative and Indefinite Pronouns. 


1. The interrogative pronoun is ‘2 who? (of persons, even before 
plurals, Gen. 33, 5. Is. 60, 8. 2 Ki. 18, 35; comp. also "2°N2 whose 


daughter? Gen. 24, 23; > to whom? “YO D8 whom) and 2 what? 
(of things). 

The form ‘2, ‘1D, &c. (followed by Dages forte conjunct.: even in *, Hab. 2, 1, &c. 
against § 20. 7) may be explained from the rapid utterance of the interrogative 
in connexion with the following word. Most probably, however, the DageS forte 
is rather due to the assimilation of an originally audible 4 (™D, as Olshausen), 
which goes back through the intermediate forms math, mat to an original mant : 
so W. Wright, Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages, Cambridge, 1890, 
p. 124, partly following Bottcher, Hebraische Grammatik, § 261. Socin calls 
= 

1 Also in Is. 41, 2, read “YS instead of the impossible “By2. 

2 The full form WS does not occur in Phoenician, but only YS (= US Dp 
pronounced asse, esse (also as, es, 25, YS, US), or—especially in the later Punic and 
in the Poenulus of Plautus—¥ (Sa, st, SY, St). Also in New Hebrew v is 
the common form. Cf, Schréder, Phén. Sprache, p. 162 sqq. and below, § 155. 
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attention to the Arabic mah (in pause with an audible 2: Mufassal, 193, 8). 
Observe further that— 

(a) In the closest connexion, by means of Magqgeph, “MD stands with a following 
Dages (§ 20. @), e.g. yb-ny what is it to thee? and even in one word, as pobp 
what is it to you? Is. 3,15; comp. Ex. 4, 2. Mal. 1, 13, and even before a guttural, 
as DAD Ezek. 8, 6 K°¢hioh. 

(6) Before gutturals in close connexion, by means of Maggeph or a conjunctive 
accent, it is either M12 with a virtual doubling of the guttural (§ 22.¢), so especially 
before 7, and, in Gen. 31, 36. Job 21, 21, before M, or the doubling is wholly 
omitted. In the latter case either d is fully lengthened to Qames (comp. § 35. 2)—so 
always before & and \—or half-lengthened to S“g4é/, especially before ¥, 1, 3 
(before 1} however also M19). The omission of the doubling also takes place 
as a rule with the hard gutturals, when they have not Qames, and then the 
form is either MID or M9, the latter especially before M or Y, when MMaggeph 
follows. 

The longer forms 71D and ND also remain before letters which are not gutturals, 
if they are not connected by Maggeth but only by a conjunctive accent, As a rule 
Nid is then used, but MD when at a greater distance from the principal tone of the 
sentence, Is. 1, 5. Ps. 4, 3 (on MD in the combinations M132, N23; and even nnd, 
1 Sam. 1, 8, comp. § 102. & and 7). 

(c) In the principal pause MD is used without exception; also as a tule with the 
smaller d7sjunctives, and especially almost always before guttarals (7D only in very _ 
few cases). On the other hand, Mt) more often stands before letters which are not 
gutturals, when at a greater distance from the principal tone of the sentence, 


e.g. 1 Sam. 4, 6. 15, 14. 2 Ki. 1, 7. Hag. 1, 9 (see Kohler on the passage). Ps. 
10, 13. Job 7, 21; comp., however, Prov. 31, 2, and Delitzsch on the passage. 


2. On “D. and 2 as indefinite pronouns in the sense of guzcunque, 
quodcunque, and as relatives, 7s guz, zd quod, &c., see the Lexicon. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE VERB 1 


§ 88. General View. 


Verbal stems are either original or derived. They are usually @ 
divided into— 

(2) Verbal stems proper (frimztive verbs), which exhibit the stem 
without any addition, e.g. 2 he has reigned. 

(6) Verbal derivatives, i.e. secondary verbal stems, derived from the 6 
pure stem (letter a), e.g. WP 40 sanctify, VIP to sanctify oneself, from 
WP Zo be holy. These are usually called conjugations (§ 39). 

(c) Denominatives, i.e. verbs derived from nouns (like the Latin ¢ 
causart, praedart, and Eng. fo skin, to poll), either in a primitive 
or derivative form, e.g. bane, Qal and Pr‘él, to pitch a tent, from bat 
tent ; ww and Wi’ to take root, and WW to root out, from wy 
root (§ 52. h). 


This does not exclude the possibility that, for nouns, from which denominative a 
verbs are derived, the corresponding (original) verbal stem may still be found 
either in Hebrew or in the dialects. The meaning, however, is sufficient to show 
that the denominatives have come from the noun, not from the verbal stem, 
ene myad a brick (verbal stem =) to be white), denomin. 125 to make bricks; 
4 fish (verbal stem 37 Zo be prolific), denomin, 31% fo fish; 51M to wenter 
(from Ann autumn, winter, stem *|1N to pluck); YAP to pass the summer (from a 
summer, stem P) to be hot). 


§ 39. Ground-form and Derived Stems. 


1. The 3rd sing. masc. of the Perfect in the form of the pure stem @ 
(i.e. in Qad, see No. 4) is generally regarded, lexicographically and 
grammatically, as the fundamental or ground-form of the verb (§ 30. 2), 
ena, Syp he has killed, 123 he was heavy, }bP he was hittle®. From 


1 Comp. M. Schultze, Zr Formenlehre des semit. Verbs, Vienna, 1886. 
2 For the sake of brevity, however, the meaning in Hebrew-English Lexicons 
is usually given in the Infinitive, e.g. 11D) 20 learn, properly he has learnt., 
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this form the other persons of the Perfect are derived, and the 
Participle also is connected with it. bp or DOP, like the Imperative 
and Infinitive construct in sound, may also be regarded as an alterna- 
tive ground-form, with which the Imperfect (see § 47) is connected. 

In verbs Y/Y (i.e. with } for their second radical) the stem-form, given both 
in Lexicon and Grammar, is not the 3rd sing. masc. Perfect (consisting of two 
consonants), but the form with medial \, which appears in the Imperative and 
Infinitive ; e.g. DW to return (3rd pers. perf. aw) : the same is the case in most 
stems with medial ', e.g. }"I ¢o judge. 

2, From the pure stem, or Qa, the derivative stems are formed 
according to an unvarying analogy, in which the idea of the stem 
assumes the most varied shades of meaning, according to the changes 
in its form (intensive, frequentative, privative, causative, reflexive, 
reciprocal; some of them with corresponding passive forms), e.g. 
m0) to learn, 195 to teach ; 228 to le, YIOR to lay; DEY fo judge, 
DEY 40 contend. In other languages such formations are regarded 
as new or derivative verbs, e.g. Germ. fallen (to fall), fallen (to fell); 
trinken (to drink), ¢rdnken (to drench); Lat. dacfere (to suck, Germ. 
saugen), lactare (to give suck, Germ. sdéugen); tacére (to throw), zacére 
(to lie down); yivoya, yervdo. In Hebrew, however, these formations, 
which are incomparably more regular and systematic than (e.g.) in 
Greek, Latin, or English, are usually called, since the time of Reuchlin, 
conjugations (among the Jewish grammarians 0°33, i.e. formations, 
or more correctly species) of the primitive form, and are always treated 
together in the grammar and lexicon’, 

8. The changes in the primitive form consist either in internal 
modification by means of vowel-change and doubling of the middle 
consonant (wp, bap : bpip, byip; comp. /o Ize, to lay ; to fall, to fell), 
or in the repetition of one or two of the stem-consonants (?20?, 
Debyp), or finally in the introduction of formative additions (SYP), 
which may also be accompanied by internal change (MPH, Pepnin), 
Comp. § 31. 4. 

In Aramaic the formation of the conjugations is effected rather by formative 
additions than by vowel-change. The vocalic distinctions have mostly become 


obsolete, so that, e.g. the reflexives with the prefix Ni], MN, NS have entirely 
usurped the place of the Passives. On the other hand, Arabic has preserved great 


* The term Conjugation in Hebrew accordingly differs entirely from its meaning 
in Greek and Latin grammar, 


{ 
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wealth in both methods of formation, while Hebrew in this, as in other respects, 
holds the middle place (§ 1. 6). 
4, Grammarians differ as to the mumber and arrangement of these é 

- conjugations. The common practice, however, of calling them by 
the old grammatical terms, prevents any misunderstanding. The 
simple form is called Qal (>p light, because it has no formative 
additions); the others (O°%23 heavy, being weighted, as it were, with 
the strengthening of consonants or formative additions) take their 
names from the paradigm of bye he has done*, which was used in the 
oldest Jewish grammatical works. Several of these have passives 
which are distinguished from their actives by more obscure vowels. 
The common conjugations (including Qa/ and the passives) are the 
seven following, but only very few verbs exhibit them all: 


Active. Passtve. 
1. Qal bop to ill. (Comp. § 52.2) f 
2. Niph‘al bpp: to kill oneself (rarely passive). 
3. PYél bwp to kill many, to massacre. 4. Pu'al bap. 
5. Hiph'l >*PT Zo cause to kill. 6. Hoph‘al 29pm. 
4. Hithpa‘él bepnia to hill oneself. [Very rare, Hothpa‘al D917. ] 


There are besides several less frequent conjugations, some of which, £ 
however, are more common in the kindred languages, and even in 
Hebrew (in the weak verb) regularly take the place of the usual 


conjugations (§ 55). 


1 This paradigm was borrowed from the Arabic grammarians, and, according 
to Bacher, probably first adopted throughout by Abulwalid. It was, however, 
unsuitable on account of the guttural, and was, therefore, usually exchanged in 
later times for “IPB, after the example of Moses Qimhi. This verb has the 
advantage, that all its conjugations are actually found in the Old Testament. 
On the other hand, it has the disadvantage of indistinctness in the pronunciation 
of some of its forms, e.g. FPB, DAB. The paradigm of byp, commonly 
used since the time of Danz, avoids this defect, and is especially adapted for 
the comparative treatment of the Semitic dialects, inasmuch as it is found with 
slight change (Arab. and Ethiop. bmp) in all of them. It ig that in Hebrew 
it occurs only three times in Qal, and even then only in poetic style (Ps. 1 39 19. 
Job 13, 15. 24, 14); yet it is worth retaining as a model which has been oe 
by usage. More serious is the defect, that a number of forms of the paradigm ae 
bop leave the beginner in doubt as to whether or not there should be a Dages 


in the B°gadk®phath letters, and consequently as to the correct division of the 
syllables. 
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In Arabic there is a greater variety of conjugations, and their arrangement 
is more appropriate. According to the Arabic method, the Hebrew conjugations 
would stand thus: 1. Qal; 2. Pr‘@land Pu‘al; 3. Pé‘el and Pé‘al (see § 55. 4); 
4. Hiph'tl and Hoph'al; 5. Hithpa‘el and Hothpa‘al; 6. Hithpo‘él (see § 55. 4); 
7. Niph'al; 8. Hithpa‘él (see § 54.1); 9. Pi‘lél (see § 55.d). A more satisfactory 
division would be into three classes: (1) The intensive 72‘2/ with the derived and 
analogous forms Pu‘al and Hithpa‘él. (2) The causative Hiph‘é/ with its passive 
Hopi'al, and the analogous forms (Saph'el and Tiph'él). (3) The reflexive or 
passive WViph‘al, 


§ 40. Tenses. Moods. Flexion. 


1. While the Hebrew verb, owing to these derivative forms or 
conjugations, possesses a certain richness and copiousness, it is, on the 
other hand, poor in the matter of “enses and moods. The verb has 
only two /ense-forms (Perfect and Imperfect, see the note on § 47. a), 
besides an Jmperahve (but only in the active), two Jnfinitives and 
a Participle. All relations of time, absolute and relative, are expressed 
either by these forms (hence a certain diversity in their meaning, 
§ 106 sqq.), or by syntactical combinations. Of moods properly 
so called (besides the Jmperfect and Imperative), only the Jussive and 
Optative are sometimes indicated by express~modifications of the 
Imperfect-form (§ 48). 


2. The zuflexion of the Perfect and Imperfect as to persons, differs 


from that of the Western languages in having, to a great extent, distinct 
forms for the two genders, which correspond to the different forms 
of the personal pronoun. It is from the union of the pronoun with 
the verbal stem that the personal inflexions of these tenses arise. 

The following Table will serve for the beginner as a provisional 
scheme of the formative syllables (aformatives and preformatives) 
of the two /enses. The three stem-consonants of the strong verb are 
denoted by dots. Compare § 44 sqq. and the Paradigms. — 


PERFECT. 
Singular. Plural. 
3. Mm. ec 3. ¢ 1) mci! eae 
a fe | er 
YY ae i gh ex: CE BO? WOM ee 
15 1 $2 ny ht 
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IMPERFECT. 
Singular. Plural. 
3. ™. oes”) Ree aD 
3. J waar yl in ae ere 
2. m. ee ae cm A 4 ou eh 
2. ae Bee ue * + A 2. ee nd ’ ‘ is 
5 eats coe + 8 5 eae Pe Saad 


§ 41. Variations from the Ordinary Form of the Strong Verb. 


The same laws which are normally exhibited in stems with strong 

(unchangeable) consonants, hold good for all other verbs; and 
deviations from the model of the strong verb are only modifications 
occasioned by the special character or weakness of certain con- 
sonants, viz. :— 
(a) When one of the stem-consonants (or radicals) is a guttural. 
In this case, however, the variations only occur in the vocalization 
(according to § 22), not in the consonants. The gusfural verbs 
(§§ 62-65) are, therefore, only a variety of the strong verb. 

(6) When a stem-consonant (radical) disappears by assimilation 
(§ 19. 2), or when the stem originally consisted of only two con- 
sonants (verbs 1B, WY, and VV, as w2, IID, DIP, §§ 66, 67, 72). 

(c) When one of the stem-consonants (radicals) is a weak letter. 
In this case, through aphaeresis, elision, &c., of the weak consonant, 
various deviations from the regular form occur. Comp. § 68 sqq. for 
these ‘ quiescent’ verbs, such as 2¥%, 8¥1, mba, 

Taking the old paradigm bye as a model, it is usual, following the example 
of the Jewish grammarians, to call the first radical of any stem 5, the second }, 
and the third G. Hence the expressions, verb N//B for a verb whose first radical 
is & (primae radicalis, (se. literae\ 8); Y/Y for mediae vadicalis \; Y’’Y for 


a verb whose second radical is repeated so as to form a third. 


I. The Strong Verb. 
§ 42, 


As the formation of the strong verb is the model also for the weak verb, a state- 
ment of the general formative laws should precede the treatment of special cases. 

Paradigm B, together with the Table of the personal preformatives and afforma- 
tives given in § 40. ¢, offers a complete survey of the normal forms. A full 
explanation of them is given in the following sections (§§ 43-55), where each 
point is elucidated on its first occurrence; thus e. g. the inflexion of the Perfect, 


the Imperfect and its modifications, will be found under Qal, &c. 
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A. Tue Pure Stem, or Qat. | 
§ 48. Lts Form and Meaning. 


The common form of the 3rd sing. masc. of the Perfect Qal is dYP, 
with @ (Pathak) in the second syllable, especially in ¢ransifive verbs 
(but see § 44.c). There is also a form with é@ (Sere, originally 7), 
and another with 6 (Holem, originally #) in the second syllable, both 
of which, however, have almost always an z#/ransztive’ meaning, and 
serve to express states and qualities, e.g. 123 40 de heavy, {OP to be small. 

In Paradigm B a verb middle A, a verb middle E, and a verb middle O are 
accordingly given side by side. The second example ‘I23 is chosen as showing, 
at the same time, when the Dage¥ /ene is to be inserted or omitted. 


Rem. 1. The vowel of the second syllable is the principal vowel, and hence 
on it depends the distinction between the transitive and intransitive meaning. The 
Qames of the first syllable is lengthened from an original ¢ (comp. in Arabic 
gatalé), but it can be retained in Hebrew only immediately before the tone, or at 
the most (with an open ultima) in the counter-tone with Metheg; otherwise, like 


all the pretonic vowels (4, 2), it becomes vocal Swé, e. g. pADYP 2nd plur. mase.. 


In the Aramaic dialects the vowel of the first syllable is always reduced to Sewé, 
as 2D) = Hebr. Op. The intransitive forms are pronounced in Arabic as gatild, 


gatulé; in Hebrew (after the rejection of the final vowel) 7 in the tone-syllable 
has been regularly lengthened to 2, and # to 6. 


2. Examples of denominatives in Qal are: “WON to cover with pitch, from Wn 


pitch § nd Zo salt, from ndip salt ; 72 (usually H7ph.) to buy or sell corn, from 
“DY corn; see above, § 38. ¢. 


§ 44, Flexion of the Perfect of Qal?. 


1. The formation of the persons of the Perfect is effected by the 
addition of certain forms of the personal pronoun, and marks of the 3rd 
fem.sing.and 3rd pl.(as afformatives) to the end of the verbal-stem, which 
contains the idea of a predicate, and may be regarded, in meaning 
if not in form, as a Participle or verbal adjective’. For the 3rd pers. 
sing. masc. Perfect, the pronominal or subject idea inherent in the 


* But comp. such instances as Jer. 48, 5. In Arabic also, transitive verbs are 
found with middle % corresponding to Hebrew verbs with 2 in the second syllable. 
Hence P. Haupt (Proceedings of the American Oriental Society, 1894, p. ci. sq.) 
prefers to distinguish them as verba voluntaria and involuntaria. 

* Comp. Néldeke, ‘ Die Endungen des Perfects’ 
Gramm. IT.) in ZDMG., vol. 38, p. 407 sqq, 

* On the connexion between the Perfect and the verbal adjective see §§ 39. @, 50.0. 
In intransitive verbs they both have exactly the same form, e.g. ROD he was full 
and full; jp he was small and small. In transitive verbs the participle has 
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finite verb is sufficient: thus, byp he has killed, n-bbp thou hast killed 
(as it were, Billing thou, ot a killer thou), a killer wast thou=Ti$ POP ; 
NY he was fearing, DN ye were fearing=D8 8V, The ending 
of the rst pers. plur. (3—) is just as certainly to be connected with 
the termination of 2728, YX we. The afformative of the 1st pers. sing. 
(‘M) is to be referred, by an interchange of 3 and n (cf. § 33.7 , 
to that form of the pronoun which also underlies ‘D8, 12 insthe 
third person 7. (originally N—, comp. below, letter /) is a mark of 
the feminine, as in a great number of nouns (§ 80. c), and 3 is the 
termination of the plural; comp., for the latter, the termination of 
the 3rd and 2nd pers. plur. Imperf. da in Arabic and @ (often also ?) 
in Hebrew, also dma (in the construct state @) as the termination 
of the masc. plur. of nouns in literary Arabic. 

2. The characteristic Pathak of the second syllable becomes Sw 
before an afformative beginning with a vowel, where it would otherwise 
stand in an open syllable (as TBP, HP; but in pause nbdap, 18P). 
Before an afformative beginning with a consonant the Pathah remains, 
whether in the tone-syllable (APOP, DER, moOP, POP; in pause 
ADP &c.) or before it. In the latter case, however, the Qames of the 
first syllable, being no longer a pretonic vowel, becomes vocal Sew 3 
as pAdYP, ADP ; comp. § 27.7 and § 43. 4. On the retention of @ 
with Metheg of the counter tone in the Perf. consecutive, comp. § 49. 2. 

Rem. 1. Verbs middle E in Hebrew (as in Ethiopic, but not in Arabic or 
Aramaic) generally change the E-sound in their inflexion into Pathah (frequently 
so even in the 3rd sing. masc. Perf.). This tendency to assimilate to the more 
common verbs middle A may also be explained from the laws of vocalization 
of the tone-bearing closed penultima, which does not readily admit of See, 
and never of a Hireg, of which the Sere is a lengthening (comp. § 26. A). 
On the other hand, Sere is retained in an open syllable; regularly so in the 
weak stems ws (§ 74. g), before suffixes (§ 59- z), and in the pausal forms of 
the strong stem in an open tone-syllable, e.g. NPAT it cleaveth, Job 29, 10 
(not np), comp. 2 Sam. 1, 23. Job 41,153 even (contrary to § 29. 7) ina closed 


pausal syllable, e.g. j2¥, Deut. 33, 12 (out of pause j2Y, Ts, 32, 16): 


a different form (byp) ; but with byp may be compared the noun-form byp, which 
very frequently expresses an inherent quality, as pon wise, vIn new, AN (prop. 
bright yellow) gold. Comp. § 84. a. I. 3- 

1 According to Néldeke, LL, p. 419, the original Semitic termination of the 
ist sing. Perf. was most probably &#; comp. the Ethiopic gatalku, Arabic gataltu. 
Halévy declares himself against the interchange of D and N), in Les irrégularités 


du parfait sémitique (Mélanges Renier, 1886, p. 447 Sq-)» 


h 
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2. In some weak stems middle A, the Pathah under the second radical some- 
times, in a closed toneless syllable, becomes —, and, in one example, =. Thus 
from wr: AAW and thou shalt possess it, Deut. 17, 14; pny") Deut. 19, 1; 
ow Deut. 4, 1, and frequently; from aby to bring forth, to beget ; pa 
Ps. Bk, 7(comp. Num. 11, 12; Jer. 2, 27. 15, 10); from WB; DAvEs Mal. 3, 20; from 
bye: pAb I have asked him, 1 Sam. 1, 20 (Jud. 13, 6),and three times pAbNw 
I Sam. 12,13. 25, 5. Job 21,29. Qimbi already indicates the explanation, that the 
? (é) of these forms of Oxy and Ww) is the original yowel, since along with aN and 
wy are also found byw and wy (see the Lexicon). The possibility of this explana- 
ion cannot be denied (especially i in the case of wr, see § 69.5); the 7 in these forms 
might, however, equally well have arisen from an attenuation of @ (§ 27.5), such 
as must in any case be assumed in the other instances» Moreover, it is worthy 
of notice that in all the above cases the 7 is favoured by the character of the 
following consonant (a sibilant or lingual), and in most of them also by the 
tendency towards assimilation of the vowels (comp. § 54. &, and 64. /). 

3. In verbs middle O, the é/ém is retained in the tone-syllable, e. g. mi thou 
didst tremble; 5) in pause for > they were able; but in a toneless closed 
syllable the original short vowel reappears in the form of a Qames-hatuph; 
VAD L have prevailed against him, Ps. 13, 5; ADDY (see § 49. 2) then shalt 
thou hs able, Ex. 18, 23; in a toneless open syllable it ‘becomes vocal Sw, e. g. 
mba), 32°, 

4. Rarer forms! are: Sing. 3rd fem. in N_ (as in Arabic, Ethiopic, and 
Aramaic), e. g. news tt zs gone, Deut. 32, 36 (but nnswin Is. 23, 15, which Qimhi 


and others so explain, | is more correctly to be taken as a Participle) ; from a verb 


oe nw, comp. § 72.0. This original feminine ending -a/ is regularly retained 
before of see § 59. 1, a; and similarly in stems 7, both in the form a 
(which is frequent also in stems N’’ >) § 74. ¢), and also with the Pathak weakened 
to vocal S°wé before the pleonastic ending H__, e.g. i nnp3 § 75.2. In Ezek. 31,5 
the Aramaic orthography, N33 occurs instead of nn33, 

and masc. NM for A (differing only artizageaphically), e.g. nana thou hast 
dealt treacherousty, Mal, 2,14; comp. Gen. 3, 12 (ARN which is teice! as common 
as FIN}, comp. § 66. 4); Gen. 21, 23. 2 Sam. 2, 26. 2 Ki. 9, 3. Is. 2,6. Ps. 56,9 
(so also in Aiph‘#l; 2 Ki. 9, 7. Is. 37, 23. Ps. 60, 4). 

and fem. has sometimes a Yodh at the end, as in ‘m2n thou wentest, Jer. 31, 21 
(comp. 2, 33. 3, 4. 5. 46, 11, especially common in ‘Jeremiah, and Ezek. 16; see, 
however, Mic. 4, 13. Ruth 3, 3. 4). 25h i is really intended, for the vowel signs 
in the text belong to the marginal reading maby (without *)? as in the corresponding 


* Many of these forms, which are uncommon in Hebrew, are usual in the other 
Semitic dialects, and may, therefore, be called Aramaisms (Syriasms) or Arabisms. 
They must not, however, be regarded as cases of borrowing, but as a return 
to original forms, 

* Where the Masora apparently regards the ‘M as the termination of the 
and séng. fem., e.g. in Jer. 2, 20 (twice), Mic. 4, 13, it has rather taken the form 


— eg TT) ON) Bas LP SO. eee eee 
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‘TN (MIN) § 32. 4. The ordinary form has rejected the final 2, but it regularly 
reappears when pronominal suffixes are added (§ 58. 1, c). 

Ist pers. comm. sometimes without Yodh, as nyt Ps. 140, 13. Job 42, 2. 1 Ki. 

8, 48. Ezek. 16, 59 (all in Kethibh), Ps. 16, 2 without a Qeré; in 2 Ki. 18, 20 
also FDS is really intended, as appears from Is. 36, 5. The Q*ré requires 
the ordinary form, to which the vowels of the text properly belong, whilst the 
Kethibh is probably to be regarded as the remains of an earlier orthography, which 
omitted vowel-letters even at the end of the word. 
_ Jas the termination of the and slur. m. for DN Ezek. 33, 26, might just 
possibly be due to the following MN (comp., for an analogous case, Mic. 3, 12, 
§ 87. ¢), but is probably a copyist’s error. Plur. and fem. in mah (according 
to others nh-) Am. 4, 3, but since 7 follows, it is perhaps merely due to 
dittography ; comp., however, MIAN § 32. z. 

3rd comm. has three times the termination 1375 py Dent. 8, 3. 16 (each 
time before 8, and hence, no doubt, if the text is correct, to avoid a hiatus), and 
in the still more doubtful form }3p¥ Is. 26, 16; on fi in the Imperf. see § 47. m; 
on the affixed N in Jos. 10, 24. Is. 28, 12, see § 23. i 

As in most Semitic languages (see § 47. ¢, note), the ard fem. plur. in Hebrew 
seems originally to have been distinguished from the 3rd masc. plur. by the 
termination M__, as in Biblical Aramaic. Néldeke (ZDMG. 1884, p. 411) 
referred doubtfully for this to the textual readings in Deut. 21, 7. Jos. 15, 4. 
18, 12. 14. Ig. Jer. 2, 15. 22, 6, where the Masora uniformly inserts the termina- 
tion #, as well as Gen. 48, 10 in the Samaritan Pentateuch, and Gen. 49, 22. 
1 Sam. 4, 15. Ps. 18, 35. Neb. 13, 10. Mayer Lambert (Une série de Qeré ketib, 
Paris, 1891, p. 6 sqq.) definitely explains all these Kethibh, as well as Ps. 73, 2. 
Jer. 50, 6 (?), and (against Noldeke) 1 Ki. 22, 49. Job 16, 16, also Jer. 48, 41. 
51, 56. Ezek. 26, 2. Ps. 68, 14, as remains of the 3rd fem. plur. in N__. This 
was abandoned as being indistinguishable from the (later) form of the 3rd fem. sing., 
but tended to be retained in the perfect of verbs 7” , as Tn K°¢hibh six times 
in the above examples. 

5. The afformatives Mi, (A), ‘Fi, 13 are generally toneless, and the forms with 
these inflexions are consequently JZ/°2/ cabo, &c.); with the other afformatives 
they are MZlra’ (§ 15. ¢). The place of the tone may, however, be shifted : 
(a) by the pause (§ 29, 4), whenever a vowel which has become vocal Sewa under 
the second stem-consonant is restored by the pause; as npyp for nbip. (MP2I 


for mp2), and wp for sop ab for 3051) ; (6) in certain cases after waw 
iT 17T san oT “TT ‘ora 
consecutive of the Perfect (see § 49. 4). 


as Ist fers. sing. (comp. Stade, Gramm. p. 253); so in Jud. 5, 7, where ‘N22, 
on account of verse 12, must either have originally been intended as and sing. fem., 
er is due to an erroneous pronunciation of the form nop as MDP instead of 
3rd sing. fem. NP (as LXX). 

1 That these examples can hardly be referred to a primitive Semitic ending @ 
in the 3rd plur. Perf., has been shown by Néldeke in the ZDMG., yol. 38, p. 409 sqq- 5 
comp. also ZDMG., vol. 32, p. 757 Sq., where G. Hoffmann proves that the termina- 
tions in Mun of the 3rd plur. in Aramaic, formerly adduced by us, are secondary 


forms. [See also Driver, Heb. Tenses *, p. 6 note.) 


UL 
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6. Contraction of a final MN with the MN of the afformative occurs e.g. in mig 
Hag. 2, 5, &c.; cf. Is. 14, 20, &c. in the Perf. Po'el and Deut. 4, 25 in the Hiph'tl 
of NNW; Is. 21, 2, &c. in the Hiph‘Zl of NIW. Contraction of a final 3 with the 
afformative 4) occurs in 33) Gen. 34, 16; in Miph. Ezr.g,7, comp. 2 Chron. T4, 10 ; 
in ph, 2 Chron. 29, 19 ; with the afformative 12 in the Jmperfect Qal Ezek. 17, 23; 
Piel Ps. 71, 23, where with Baer map is to be read, according to others maaan 
(comp. in Pi. n3}pM Ezek. 32, 16), but certainly not 7337H with the Mantua 
ed., Opitius and Hahn; with it) in the Jmperat. Hiph. Gen. 4, 23. Is. 32, 9. 


§ 45. Zhe Infinitive. 


1, The Infinitive is represented in Hebrew by two forms, a shorter 
and a longer; both are, however, strictly speaking, independent mouns 
(verbal substantives). The shorter form, the Lnfinitive construct (in Qal 

OP 1, sometimes incorrectly DiDp), is used in very various ways, some- 
times in connexion with pronominal suffixes, or governing a substantive 
in the genitive, or with an accusative of the object (§ 115), sometimes 
in connexion with prepositions (St9pd to kill, § 114. 7), and sometimes 
in dependence upon substantives as genitive, or upon verbs as accu- 
sative of the object. On the other hand, the use of the longer form, 
the Lnfinitive absolute (in Qal DOP, sometimes also >bp), is restricted 
to those cases in which it emphasizes the abstract verbal idea, without 
regard to the subject or object of the action. It stands most frequently 
as an adverbial accusative along with a finite verb of the same stem 
(see further § 113. 2). 

The flexibility and versatility of the Infin. constr. and the rigidity 
and inflexibility of the Infin. absol. are reflected in their vocalization. 
The latter has unchangeable vowels, while the 6 of the Infin. constr. 
may be lost. For dbp, according to § 93. 4, goes back to the ground- 
form gufl (gof/); hence e. g. with a suffix, »DYP got*h, my killing. 

Other forms of the Infin. constr. Qal of the strong verb are— 

(a) byp, eg. 338 to lie, Gen. 34, 7; DBY to sink, Eccles. 12, 43 especially 
with verbs which have d in the second syllable of the Imperf. : hence sometimes 
with those, whose second or third radical is a guttural (frequently besides the 
ordinary form). All the examples (except 13Y, see above) occur in the closest 
connexion with the following word, or with suffixes (see § 61. ¢). In Ezek. 21, 33 

* Comp. the analogous forms of the noun, § 93. ¢. 

* The terms absolute and construct are of course not to be understood as 
implying that the Infin. constr. bsp forms the construct state (see § 89) of the 


Infin. absol. inp ground-form gd¢d/). In the Paradigms the Inf. constr., as the 
principal form, is placed before the other, under the name of Infinitive simply. 


_ 
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the Masora seems to treat nats (verse 20, in pause NY ) as an Infinitive=man. 
probably nawd should be read. + jie 

(8) nbyp and, attenuated from it, ndyp fe ndwp and ndop (which are feminine 
forms! of byp and bpp, mostly from intransitive verbs, and sometimes found 
along with forms having no feminine ending in use), e.g. movie to be guilty, 
Lev. 5, 26, NIAS to love, my to hate; ANN, often in Pent, vs fear; IP} 
to be old; AN WP to meet (in nid § 19. £); ‘nyayd to lie down, Lev. 20, 16; 
nn? to anoint, Ex. 29, 293 nym to wash, Ex. 30, 18, &¢.3 nxn) (also 
a subst. = wzcleanness, like AND), to be unclean, Lev, 15, 32; NIIP fa approach, 
Ex. 36, 2 and elsewhere ; comp. Deut. 11, 22. Is. 30, 19. Ezek. at, 16. Hag. 1,6; 
also APM zo be far off, Ezek. 8, 6; nbon to pity, Ezek. 16. 5; comp. Hos. 7, 4. 
On the other hand in mbon Gen. 19, 16, the original ¢ has been modified to 2; 
comp. Ap Is. 8, 11 and elsewhere. 

(c) In the Aramaic manner Oupr but cf. also Arab. mzagta/), there occur as 
Injfin. Qal: WAND to cast out, Ezek. 36, 5; nidein to send, Est.9, 19; SIPID Zo call 
and YD zo depart, Num. 10, 2 (Deut. 10, 11); Mpa Zo take, 2 Chron. 19, 7 and 
elsewhere ; xvid to carry, Num. 4, 24 and elsewhere (comp. even nisd Ezek. 
17, 9); also with a feminine ending nbyn to go up, Ezr. 7, 9, &C.; comp. for these 
forms (almost all very late) Ryssel, ‘De Elohistae Pentateuchict sermoneé, Pp. 50, 
and Strack in his Commentary on Num. 4, 24. 


2. A kind of Gerund is formed by the Znjin. constr. with the prepo- 
sition b 3 as bispd ad interficiendum, bind ad cadendum (see § 28. a). 

The blending of the 5 with the Znjin. constr. into a single grammatical form 
seems to be indicated by the firmly closed syllable, comp. 335 Gen. 34, 73 
bob Ps. 118, 13, with DageS /ene in the D= lin-pol; hence, also lig-tol, &c.; 
but Spon bin®phol, Job 4, 133 bb 2 Sam. 3,34. Exceptions Nayd Num. 4, 23. 
8, a4; panrdy vind Jer. I, 10. 18, 7. 31, 28; sw? Jer. 475 43 nian? Jer. 
Leis ay &c., Ps. 37, 14; according to some also 3405 Num. 21, 4 and viand 
2 Chron. 28, 10 (Baer vind); on the contrary J2W2 Gen. 35, 223 7319 Jer. 17, 2. 
For the meaningless vr Ezr. 10, 16 read wid. 


§ 46. Zhe Imperative. 

1. The ground-forms of the Imperative, bp (properly g@#zé/, which 
is for an original g#/i/), and Syp (see below, letter ¢), the same in 
pronunciation as the forms of the Infin. constr. (§ 45), are also the 
basis for the formation of the Imperfect (§ 47)*. They represent 


1 According to the remark of Elias Levita in Qimhi’s M/2//o/, ed. Rittenb., 14 a, 
these feminine forms occur almost exclusively in connexion with the preposition J, 


2 The Juin. absol., like the Greek Infin., is also sometimes used for the 
Imperative (§ 113. 44). Comp. in general, Koch, Der semitische Inf. (Schaffhausen, 


1874). 
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the second person, and have both fem. and plur. forms. The third 
person is supplied by the Imperfect in the Jussive (§ 109. 4); and 
even the second person must always be expressed by the bli tae 
if it be used with a negative, e.g. bpp b8 ne occidas (not binp DPR). 
The passives have no Imperative, but it occurs in the retest vee 
as Niph‘al and Hithpa‘el’. 

2. The Afformatives of the 2nd sing. fem. and the 2nd plur. masce. 
and fem. are identical in every case with those of the Imperfect (§ 47. 2). 
In the same way, the Imperative of the 2ud sing. masc., in common 
with the Imperfect, admits of the lengthening by the 7— faragogicum 
(§ 48. 2), as, on the other hand, there are certain shortened forms 
of this person analogous to the Jussive (§ 48. 5). 


Rem, 1. Instead of the form byp (sometimes also pleme, e.g. “iow Eccles. 12, 13; 
before Maggeph -byp with Qames-hatuph), those verbs which have an a in the 
final syllable of the Imperf. (i.e. especially verbs middle 2) make their Imperative 
of the form byp, e.g. vad dress! (Perf. wad and vind) 3 3DW Lie down! in pause 
a3¥ 1 Sam. 3, 5.6.9. : 

2. The first syllable of the sing. fem. and plur. masc. are usually to be 
pronounced with $¢w@ medium (git*lt, git®li, and so 2DU, &c. without Dage¥ lene, 
and even sal -47) with Aetheg, Ex, 12, 21; but compare ‘BDN Jer. Io, 17, and with 
the same phonetic combination ‘BYn Is. 47, 23 see analogous cases in § 93. m2); 
less frequently we find an 0 instead of the 7, e.g. ‘200 rule, Jud. 9, 10; wD 
draw, Ez. 32, 20; wn Jer. 2, 12 (comp. Nn Is. 44, “a”); on ‘DP I Sam. 28, 8 
Cre; ‘pyY Jer. 22, 20 (comp. 1 Ki. 13, 7), see § 10. g. This J arises (see above, 
letter @) from a singular ground-form g7#tzi/, not from a retraction of the original 2 
of the second syllable. We must abandon the view that the forms with ¢ in the 
first syllable (cf. also DN, "20, ua|=) 723) arise from a weakening of the 
characteristic vowel 0. They, or at leant some of them, must rather be regarded 
with Barth (ZDMG, 1889, p. 182) as analogous to the original “imperfects. See 
further analogies in §§ 47.2 and 48.72; 61. 5, 63. 2. 

The fausal form of the 2nd plur. masc. is mn 1 Ki, 3,265" fom you, 
why, &e.; similarly the 2nd sing. fem. in pause is may Is. 23, 12; even without 
the pause *i0%) Jud. 9, 10. 12, K°¢h.; MDIDP 1 Sam. 28, 8, Kh. (comp. with this 
also nsiby, &c., § 48. 2); from Mb, ‘BY Joel 2, 21. 

ae is the 2nd plur. fem. yw occurs once, in Gen. 4, 23 (for nyny) with loss 
of the 7__ and insertion of a helping vowel, unless it is simply to be pointed 

yaw. Alao instead of the abnormal SP Ex. 2, 20 (for AIP) we should 


perhaps read as in Ruth 1, 20 JNIP (comp. ,JX¥D 1,9 and a53 Tywaye 


1 In Hoph‘al an Imperative is found only twice (Ezek. 32, 19. Jer. 49, 8), and 
closely approximating in meaning to the reflexive, 
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§ 47. The Imperfect and tts Inflexion. 


1, The persons of the Imperfect’, in contra-distinction to those 
of the Perfect, are formed by placing abbreviated forms of the personal 
pronoun (preformatives) defore the stem, or rather before the abstract 
form of the stem (-0P). As, however, the tone is retained on the 
characteristic vowel of the Stem-form, or even (as in the 2nd sing. fem. 
and the 37d and 2nd plur. masc.) passes over to the afformatives, the 
preformatives of the Imperfect appear in a much more abbreviated 
form than the afformatives of the Perfect, only oze consonant (’,), 8, 4) 
remaining in each form. But as this preformative united to the stem- 
form was not always sufficient to express at the same time differences 
both of gender and number, the distinction had to be indicated, in 
several cases, by special afformatives. Comp. the Table, § 40. ¢. 

2. The derivation and meaning, both of the preformatives and the 
afformatives, can still, in most cases, be recognized. 

In the jirst pers. bye, plur. bpp), ® is probably connected with 
“8, and J with V2; here no indication of gender or number by 
a special ending was necessary. As regards the vocalization, the 


1 On the use of the Semitic Perfect and Imperfect cf. § 106 sqq. and the 
literature cited in § 106. For our present purpose the following account will 
suffice: The name Jmperfect is here used in direct opposition to the Perfect, 
and is to be taken in a wider sense than in Latin and Greek grammar. The 
Hebrew (Semitic) ef. denotes in general that which is concluded, completed, 
and fast, that which has happened and has come into effect; but at the same 
time, also that which is represented as accomplished, even though it be continued 
into present time or even be actually still future. The /merf. denotes, on the 
other hand, the degznning, the unfinished, and the continuing, that which is just 
happening, which is conceived as in process of coming to pass, and hence, also, 
that which is yet future; likewise also that which occurs repeatedly or in 
a continuous sequence in the past (Latin Imperf.). It follows from the above 
that the once common designation of the Imperf. as a Future emphasizes only 
one side of its meaning. In fact, the use of Indo-Germanic tense-names for the 
Semitic tenses, which was adopted by the Syrians under the influence of the Greek 
grammarians, and after their example by the Arabs, and finally by Jewish scholars, 
has involved many misconceptions. The Indo-Germanic scheme of three periods 
of time (past, present, and future) is entirely foreign to the Semitic tense-idea, 
which regards an occurrence only from the point of view of completed or incom- 
plete action.—In the formation of the two tenses the primary distinction is that 
in the Perfect the verbal stem precedes and the indication of the person is added 
afterwards for precision, while in the Imperf. the subject, from which the action 
proceeds or about which a condition is predicated, is expressed by a prefixed 


pron oun. 
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Arabic points to the ground-forms agfi# and nagfil: the 7 of the 
1st plur. is, therefore, as in the other preformatives, attenuated from a. 
The S’ghél of the 1st sing. is probably to be explained by the pre- 
ference of the & for this sound (comp. § 22.9, also § 51. £) ; according 
to Qimhi, it arises from an endeavour to avoid the similarity of sound 
between dbp (which is the Babylonian punctuation) and Dips, which, 
according to this view, was likewise pronounced 7g¢d/’. 

The preformative n of the second persons (ObpA, ground-form 
tagtitl, &c.) is, without doubt, connected with the n of NAN, DAS, &c., 
and the afformative ‘— of the 2nd fem. sing. OPA with the 7 of the 
original feminine form ‘MS (see § 32.4). The afformative ' of the 
2nd masc. plur. sPUPA (in its more complete form, }3, see Rem. 4) 
is the sign of the plural, as in the 3rd pers., and also in the Perfect 
(§ 44.2). In the Imperfect, however, it is restricted in both persons 
to the masculine’, while the afformative 72 (also ,{) of the 3rd and 
2nd plur. fem. is probably connected with 37} eae and nIAN vos (fem.). 

The preformatives of the ‘ard persons (* in the masc. bpp S 
ground-form yagfil, plur. POP’, ground-form yagti#/d ; min the fem. 
bpp, plur. nappn) have not yet met with any satisfactory explanation. 
With n might most obviously be compared the original feminine 


1 Compare § 24.¢. In favour of the above view of Qimhi may be urged the 
phonetic orthography WN (in Prov. 18, 24 WN), 2 Sam. 14, 19. Mic. 6, 10, 
for W, and "WN 1 Chron. 2,13 for W (as verse 12). Also MDI Mic. 6, 11 
is probably for INT ="1"7, TPEN Is. 10, 12 for SPDY; JOM Is. 51, 19 for 723"; 
and conversely (according to Wellhausen, Zext der BB. Sam. p. 5) V2WW" was 
written for 13¥ WN. Similarly, NW 1 Sam. 14, 49 is probably for SW or MYR; 
in 2 Sam. 23, 8 NAW AW’ is, according to the LXX, an error for nwaw =nvavir, 
In Assyrian also the simple z corresponds to the Hebrew ° as the preformative 
of the Impf. Qal. 

2 This is also the proper gender of the plural syllable 2, dz. In Hebrew, 
certainly, it is used in the 3rd plur. Perfect for both genders, but in the kindred 
languages only for the masculine, e. g. in Syriac g°tdl#, g°tdldinm, with the feminine 
form g®td/én, in Western Aramaic g’fdi@, fem. g°td/a; in Arabic gdété/i, fem, 
gatdiné, Ethiopic gdtali, gdtald. 

d The usual derivation of the 9 from the } of the pronoun Ni, comparing 
AW for IW) (§ 69), has little in its favour, and does not explain the Yodh preforma- 
tive of the plural. Rédiger conjectured that there formerly existed a corresponding 
pronoun of the 3rd pers. (ya@?), and compared the Amharic yéh (this) and ya (who), 
on the assumption that these are old Semitic forms. It is deserving of notice, 
moreover, that in Arabic and Western Aramaic Yodh also appears as the preforma- 
tive of the 3rd fem. plur. (see below, letter 2). 


‘ 
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ending N— of nouns, and of the 3rd fem. sing. perfect. For the 
afformatives 4 (f3) and 73, see letter c. 


8. The characteristic vowel of the second syllable becomes S*wd 


before tone-bearing afformatives which begin with a vowel, but is 
retained (as being in the tone-syllable) before the toneless afformative 
m2. Thus: ‘Sypn, yp, wpm (but in pause diSpA, &c.), MbEPN. 

Rem. 1. The d of the second syllable (as in the inf. constr. and imper.), being 
lengthened from an original 2% in the tone-syllable, is only tone-long (§ 9. 7). 
Hence it follows that: (@) it is only incorrectly, although somewhat frequently, 
written plene 5 (0) before Maggeph the short vowel reappears as Qames-hatuph, 
eg. perans) and he wrote there, Jos. 8, 32 (but compare also Ex. 21, 37. Jos. 
18,20); (¢) it becomes 5°wd before the tone-bearing afformatives '__ and 4 (see 
above, No. 3; but Jerome still heard e. g. zezbulent = dan; cf. ZA W. iv. 83). 

Quite anomalous are the three examples which, instead ofa shortening to Swit, 
exhibit a long 2: on Day. Ex. 18, 26, immediately before the principal pause, 
but according to Qimhi (ed. Rittend. p. 18°), and against our editions, with the 
tone on the ultima; likewise 731 spayn-nd Ruth 2, 8; p3NwN (in principal 
pause) Prov. 14,3. In the first two cases perhaps Wwisw and HayA (for way : 
&c.) are intended, in virtue of a retrogressive effect of the pause, while in Prov. tA, 3 
pnoewn is to be read, with August Miiller. 

The 6 of the second syllable is to be found almost exclusively with verbs middle 
a, like 2BP. Intransitives mzddle a and ¢ almost always keep & (Patha/)*, in the 
impf., e.g. PIT, PD 20 couch, av, DEW) Zo lie down (7195, qb: to learn is 
also originally intransitive = fo accustom oneself) ; bua, 3° Zo become great (but 
comp. }2¥ and }2! imperf. yw? Zo dwell and to inhabit, bay imperf. bos 
to wither); also from verbs middle 0, as jop to be small, the imperf. has the form 
iP. 

Sometimes both forms occur together; those with 7 having a transitive, and 
those with @ an intransitive meaning, e. g. INP Ze cats off, VSP? he ts cut off, ines 
zs short; von impf. 0, to overcome, Ex. 17, 13 ; impf. G, to be overcome, Job 14, Io. 
More rarely both forms are used without any distinction, e.g. qe and yt 
he bites, PEIN and yam he is inclined (but only the latter with a transitive 
meaning = he bends, in Job 40,17). On the a of the impf. of verbs middle and 
third guttural, comp. § 64.4; § 65.4. In some verbs first guttural (§ 63. 7), 
WY (§ 67-2), YB (§ 69.1), and ND (§ 68.1), and in fl for yénten from JNJ to give, 
instead of & or 6 a moveable Seve (originally 7) is found in the second syllable. 
A trace of these z-imperfects? in the ordinary strong verb is probably to be found in 
110") 2 Ki. 7,8, since fb otherwise only occurs in Qal. We call these three 
forms of the imperfect after their characteristic vowel impf. 0, impf. a, impf. ¢. 


1 This & is, however, by no means restricted to intransitives in the strong verb ; 
apart from verbs third guttural (§ 65. 4), it is to be found in }/’B and y/”y, and in 
many verbs 8B and 75 (§§ 69-71). 

2 Cf, Barth, ‘Das ¢-Imperfekt im Nordsemitischen,’ ZD MG. 1889, p. 177 $44: 
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3. For the 3rd sing. fem. Spon (=tig-tol), Baer requires in 1 Sam. 25, 20 vIBA 
(read with ed. Mant. &c. vpn). For the 2nd sing. fem. @bppm) the form Sypn 
is found in Is. 57, 8. Jer. 3, 5. Ezek. 22, 4. 23, 32, in every case after the regular 
form; but cf. also Ezek. 26, 14. For the 3rd plur. fem. mpBpPA we find -in Jer. 
49, 11, in pause INNA (for nya), and thrice (as if to distinguish it from the 
2nd pers.) the form ngbtap» with the preformative » (as always in Westen Aram., 
Arab., Eth., and Assyr.); in Gen. 30, 38. 1Sam. 6,12. Dan.8,22. On the other 
hand, ngdtpn appears in some cases to have been incorrectly used even for the 
fem. of the 3rd pers. or for the masc. of the 2nd pers. szzg. as nandvin Jud. 5, 26, 
where, however, perhaps mahpwin is to be read, and Obad. 13, for 2nd sing. masc., 
according to Olshausen a corruption of 7 nbvin; comp. Prov. I, 20. 8,3. In Ex. 
1,10 read WNIPHM; in Is. 27, 11. 28, 3, as also in Job 17, 16, it is equally possible 
to explain the form as a plural. This small number of examples hardly justifies 
our finding in the above-mentioned passages the remains of an emphatic form of 
the Impf., analogous to the Arab. A/odus energicus J, with the termination dnd. 

For 7] we frequently find, especially in the Pentateuch and mostly after waw 
consecutive (see § 49. 2), simply |} a, e.g. Gen. 19, 33. 36. 37, 7. Ex.1, 18. 19. 
15,20. Num. 25, 2. Ezek. 3, 20. 16,55; in Arab. always zd. According to Elias 


they were high, Ezek. 16, 50, is irregular, with ‘__ inserted after the manner of 


verbs )’/P and VY, § 67. d; § 72.2; according to Olshausen it is an error caused 
by the following form. 


4. Instead of the plural forms in 4 there are, especially in the older 
Books, over 300 forms' with the fuller ending }} (with Win paragog?- 
cum), always bearing the tone; compare § 29. m and § 44.Z; on its 
retention before suffixes § 60. e; also defectively }2")) Ex. 21, 18. 
22, 8, &c. This usually expresses marked emphasis, and conse- 
quently occurs most commonly at the end of sentences (in the 
principal pause), in which case also the (pausal) vowel of the second 
syllable is generally retained. Thus there arise full-sounding forms 
such as super they collect, Ps, 104, 28; JI they tremble, Ex. 15, 143 
pyown Je shall hear, Deut. 1,173; comp. Jos. 24,15, with Segolia; 
Is. 17,12 twice, in verse 13 with Zageph gaton, 41,5 after waw consec. 
Without the pause, e.g. Ps, rz, 2 nvip PITY, comp. 4, 3. Gen. 
18, 28. 29. 30 Sqq. 44,1. Jos. 4, 6 (SNL) ; Is. 8, 12. 1 Sam. 9, 13. 
Ruth 2, 9 (M¥P' and PANY); Jud. 11, 18 after zwazw consec. 


Some of these examples may be partly due to euphonic laws, e.g. certainly 
Ex. 17, 5. Num. 16, 29. 32, 20. 1 Sam. 9, 13. 1 Ki. 9, 6, and often, to avoid 


+ [See details in Bottcher, § 930; and cf. Driver on 1 Sam. 2, 15.] 
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a hiatus before % or }. It was, however, the pause especially which exerted an 
influence on the restoration of this older and fuller termination (cf. § 159.c¢, note), 
as is manifest from Is. 26,11: 135) wn pinea they see not; may they see 
and become ashamed. A\\ this applies also to the corresponding forms in the 
Imperfect of the derived conjugations'. In Aramaic and Arabic this earlier 7} 


(old Arabic 2d) is the regular termination; but in some dialects of vulgar Arabic 
it has also become 2. 


With an affixed & we find (in the imperf. Niph‘al) N4%3% Jer. 10, 5, evidently 
an error for wwe , caused by the preceding Nik] —In piv Is. 35, 1, the ending 
ji. is changed into D3 before the following 1D, ; 

5. Corresponding to the use of 3 for } there occurs in the 2nd sing. fem., 
although much less frequently, the fuller ending })__ (as in Aram. and Arab. ; old 
Arab. fnd), always with the tone, for ‘__, generally again in the principal pause, 
and almost in all cases with retention of the vowel of the penultima; thus Ppa 
Ruther. Gearveko 3.4.58) PSam. 1, 14 Q?aAwn). Jer. 31, 22. Is. 45, 10. 

6. On the reappearance in pause of the 0 which had become 5*zé in the forms 
DUR, &c., see above, letter ¢; similarly, the imperfects with ¢ restore this vowel 
in pause and at the same time lengthen it (as a tone-vowel) to 4, hence, e.g. 
S53n a, This influence of the pause extends even to the forms without 
afformatives, e. g. Say , in pause Say. Only the fuller forms in #2” and 7 have 
the tone always on the ultima, since the vowels @ and 7? in a closed final syllable 
never allow of the retraction of the tone. 


§ 48. Shortening and Lengthening of the Imperfect and Imperative. 
The Jussive and Cohortatve. 


1. Certain modifications which take place in the form of the 
imperfect, and express invariably, or nearly so, a distinct shade of 
meaning, serve to some extent as a compensation for the want of special 
forms for the Zempora relativa and for certain moods of the verb. 

2. Along with the usual form of the imperfect, there exists also 
a lengthened form of it (the cohortative), and a shortened form (the 
jussive)®. The former occurs (with few exceptions) only in the rst 
person, while the latter is mostly found in the znd and 3rd persons, and 
less frequently in the rst person. The laws of the tone, however, and 
of the formation of syllables in Hebrew, not infrequently precluded 
the indication of the jussive by an actual shortening of the form; 


1 Tt is to be observed that the Chronicles often omit the V#m, where it is found 
in the parallel passage in the Books of Kings; comp. 1 Ki. 8, 38. 43 with 2 Chron. 
6, 29. 33; 1 Ki. 12, 24. 2 Ki. 11, § with 2 Chron. 11, 4. 23, 4. 

2 The perfect has only ove form, since it cannot be used, like the imperfect, 
to express mood-relations (see § 100. f). 

K 2 
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consequently it often—and, in the imperfect forms with afformatives, 
always—coincides with the ordinary imperfect (¢ndicafive) form. 

In classical Arabic the difference is almost always evident. That language 
distinguishes, besides the indicative yagtihi, (a) a subjunctive, ydgtila; (6) 
a jussive, ydgtil; (c) a double ‘ energetic’ mood of the impf., ydgti/innd and 
ydgtilin, in pause ydagtila, the last form thus corresponding to the Hebrew 
cohortative, 


3. The characteristic of the cohortative form consists in a long 
n__ affixed to the 1st pers. sing. or plur., e.g. nDOPY from bp, sgh 
occurs in almost all conjugations and classes of the strong and weak 
verb (except of course in the passives), and this final 1 has the tone 
wherever the afformatives } and ‘— would have it. As before these 
endings, so also before the 7 cohortative, the moveable vowel of the 
last syllable of the verbal form becomes S*wd, e.g. in Qal mANwN 
I will observe, in Piel npr let us break asunder, Ps. 2,3; on MOPWR 
Is. 18, 4 Q’ré (comp. also 27, 4. Ezr. 8, 25, &c.), see § 10. A; with 
the K*/hibh of these passages, compare the analogous cases IDB, 
&c., § 47.g. On the other hand, an unchangeable vowel in the final 
syllable is retained as tone-vowel before the 7_, as (e.g.) in Hiph. - 
nVo I will praise. Finally (as before @ and 7), the vowel which 
became S¢wd is restored in pause as tone-vowel ; thus for the cohorta- 
tive TWN the pausal form is MIHWY, Ps. 59, 10; comp. Gen. 
18, at. Is,4t, 26. 

The change of M__ into the obtuse 7 seems to occur in 1 Sam. 28, 15, 
unless, with Nestle, we are to assume a blending of readings, N7P} and MPS ; 
and with the 3rd pers. Ps. 20, 4, in a syllable sharpened by a following Dages forte 
conjunct. ; compare similar cases of the change of es into the obtuse 7__ 
in § 80. d; perhaps, however, nw —with sufix—is rather intended. An j ss 
cohort. is also found with the 3rd pers. in Is. 5,19 (twice); Ezek. 23, 20, and 
again in verse 16 according to the Q°ré, but in both these cases without any 
influence on the meaning, as also Proy.1, 20 and 8,3; see above, § 47. &. 
Probably another instance occurs in Job 11, 17, although there nayn might also, 
with Qimbi, be regarded as 2nd masc. The doubly irregular form nnxiaav 
Deut. 33, 16 (for nxian = Nan) is to be explained with Olshausen and eats 
as a scribal error, due to a confusion with MNIAN in verse 14. For qnxian 
Job 22, 21 the noun VON thine increase, might be meant, but the Meaden 
has evidently intended an imperfect with the ending a/, instead of Tees before the 


! Probably this @ is abridged from the syllable az, which in Arabic (see above, 
Rem, to letter 4) is used for the formation of the ‘ energetic’ mood, and in 
Hebrew (see the foot-note to § 58. z) often stands before suffixes, 
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suffix; on the analogy of the 3rd sing. fem. perfect, see § 59. 1, @; on smsani 
1 Sam. 25, 34, see § 76. 


The cohortative expresses the direction of the will to an action and é 
thus denotes especially self-encouragement (in the 1st plur. an 
exhortation to others at the same time), a resolution or a wish, as 
an opfative, &c., see § 108. 

4. The general characteristic of the juss?ve form of the imperfect / 
is rapidity of pronunciation, combined with a tendency to retract’ 
the tone from the final syllable, in order by that means to express 
the urgency of the command in the very first syllable. This 
tendency has, in certain forms, even caused a material shortening of 
the termination of the word, so that the expression of the command 
appears to be concentrated on a single syllable. In other cases, 
however, the jussive is simply marked by a shortening of the vowel of 
the second syllable, without its losing the tone, and very frequently 
(see above, letter 4) the nature of the form does not admit of any 
alteration. It is not impossible, however, that even in such cases the 
jussive in the living language was distinguished from the indicative by 
a change in the place of the tone. 

In the strong verb the jussive differs in form from the indicative g¢ 
only in Hiphl (juss. BP, ind. BR), and similarly in the weak verb, 
wherever the imperfect indicative has 7 in the second syllable, e. g. 
from 22% impf. Hiph. 2Y", juss. avi); from MD, NN and Np}; also 
in Qal of the verbs Y/Y and ¥’Y, as Nb}, ind. MP; by ind. 2%; in all 
conjugations of verbs 775, so that the rejection (apocope) of the ending 
nm_— in Qal and Aiph. gives rise to monosyllabic forms, with or 
without a helping vowel under the second radical, e.g. Qad ind. npn, 
juss. 22°; High. ind. nen, juss. bP: also in the P2‘é 18) from the 
indic, 733) (called the apocopated imperfects). But even so almost all? 
the plural forms of the jussive coincide with those of the indicative, 
except that the jussive excludes the lengthened ending f'. Neither do 


ee eee 


however (ZA W. 1883, p- 24 sq.), those cases in 
ssive, or of the imperfect consecutive (see § 49- 2) 
of the oldest Hebrew tone-system; see notes on 


1 According to Praetorius, 
which the penultima of the ju 
bears the tone, are survivals 
§ 44. 4, and § 75- hh. 

2 Only in 1st plur. do we find a few s 
parallel with cohortatives; and 872 Is. 41, 23 K°th. 


hortened forms, as ANY 1 Sam. 14, 36, 


h 
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the forms of the 2nd sing. fem., as +SypA, ‘NOM bon, &c., admit of 


any change in the jussive, nor any forms of the singular or plural 
to which suffixes are attached, e.g. nA as ind. Jer. 38, 15, as 
jussive Jer. 41, 8. 

The meaning of this form is similar to that of the cohortative, 
except that in the jussive the command or wish is limited almost 
exclusively to the 2nd or 3rd pers. On special uses of the jussive, 
e.g. in hypothetical sentences (even in the rst pers.), see § 109. 2. 

5. The imperative, in accordance with its other points of connexion 
with the imperfect in form and meaning, admits of a similar lengthening 
(by 1__, Arab. zmper. energicus, with the ending -dnnd or -dn, in pause 
-@) and shortening. Thus in Qa/ of the strong verb, the lengthened 
form of "iY guard is MY! (Sim*rd, comp. ‘DOP qit'lé, § 46. d); 
AY, AW Jer. 49,11; 22, IW Le down; YO, NYY hear, in lesser 
pause nyo Dan.9,19. Comp., however, also N12 sell, Gen. 25, 31, 
notwithstanding the impf. 150’; AD Job 33, 5 (comp. 131 Jer. 46, 3), 
but impf. JY"; NEON collect, Num. 11, 16 (for ‘DN comp. § 63. 7 and 
the plural 35D), but 2nd masc. JON; ¥3 Ps.141,3. Barth (see 
above, § 47. 7 note) finds in these forms a trace of old imperfects in 7, 
cf. § 63. m On the other hand, 739? Ps. 69, 9, but impf. 27%. 
Without 7, we have the form oP) go, Num. 23,13. Jud.19, 13. The 
form bap in pause becomes nbinp, the form dup becomes nPop, e.g: 
anion and mm (in both cases with 77phha) Is. 32, 11; ney Deut. 
33, 23- But also without the pause we find MOWA Is. 32, 11; naiby 
Jud. 9, 8 K*zh. and MANY Ps. 26, 2 K*th., on which see § 46. e. 

The shortened imperative is foundsonly in verbs 97’, e.g. in Pra 
b3 from nba. The shade of meaning conveyed by the imperatives 
with 1 is not always so perceptible as in the cohortative forms of the 
imperfect, but the longer form is frequently emphatic, e. g. OP rise up, 
TAP up! IN give, NI give up! 

Rem. The form ny for NYt, accepted in Prov. 24, 14 by the best authorities, 
is evidently due to the influence of the N (40) which follows it in close connexion, 
and is therefore analogous to the cases discussed in § 22. ¢, and § 37. d, of an a 
passing into S°ghdé/; for other examples of the kind, see above, letter d, § 73: a, 
and § 80. 2. On the other hand, it is doubtful whether N21 Jud. 9, 29 (from 
ee ee 

' On the reading now (i.e. Jamerd, according to the Jewish grammarians), 


required by the Masora in Ps, 86, 2. 119, 167 (cf. also Is, 38, 14, and *71pY Ps. 
16, 1), see § 9. V; on nob, Jud. 9, 8 K*th., see § “bite = eh 


= 
: 
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m1) is intended for na, and not rather for the common form of the imperative 
Piel WAI. In favour of the former explanation it may be urged that the impera- 


. < . . 

tive ANY (from N¥%) follows immediately after; in favour of the latter, that the 
ending 7, with imperatives of verbs 7”” Ass is not found elsewhere, and also that 
here no guttural follows (as in Prov. 24,14). 


§ 49. The Perfect and Imperfect with Waw Consecutive. 


1. The use of the two tense-forms, as is shown more fully in the 
Syntax (§§ 106, 107, comp. above, § 47, note on letter a), is by no 
means restricted to the expression of the past or future. One of the 
most striking peculiarities in the Hebrew consecution of tenses’, is the 
phenomenon that, in representing a series of past events, only the first 
verb stands in the perfect, and the narration is continued in the 
imperfect. Conversely, the representation of a series of future events 
begins with the imperfect, and is continued in the perfect. Thus in 
2 Ki. 20, 1, In those days was Hezekiah stick unto death (perf.), and 
Isaiah ... came (imperf.) fo him, and said (imperf.) to him, &c. On 
the other hand, Is. 7, 17, “he Lord shall bring (imperf.) upon thee... 
days, &c.; 18, and it shall come to pass (perf. M0)) 2m that day... 

This progress in the sequence of time, is regularly indicated by 
a pregnant and (called waw conseculive)*, which in itself is really only 
a variety of the ordinary waw copulative, but which sometimes (in the 


1 The other Semitic languages do not exhibit this peculiarity, excepting the 
Phoenician, the most closely related to Hebrew, and of course the Moabitish 
dialect of the J/éa‘ inscription, which is practically identical with Old Hebrew. 

2 This name best expresses the prevailing syntactical relation, for by waw 
consecutive an action is always represented as the direct, or at least temporal 
consequence of a preceding action. Moreover, it is clear from the above examples, 
that the waw consecutive can only be thus used in immediate conjunction with the 
verb. As soon as waw, owing to an insertion (e.g. a negative), is separated from 
the verb, the imperfect follows instead of the perfect consecutive, the perfect 
instead of the imperfect consecutive. The fact that whole Books (Lev., Num., 
Josh., Jud., Sam., 2 Kings, Ezek., Ruth, Esth., Neh., 2 Chron.) begin with the 
imperfect consecutive, and others (Exod., I Kings, Ezra) with waw copulative, 
is taken as a sign of their close connexion with the historical Books now oF 
originally preceding them. Compare, on the other hand, the independent beginning 
of Job and Daniel. It is a merely superficial description to call the waw consecu- 
tive by the old-fashioned name waw conversive, on the ground that it always 


converts the respective tenses into their opposites, i.e., according to the old view, 


the future into the preterite, and vice versa. 
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imperf.) appears with a different vocalization. Further, the tenses 
connected by zwaw consecutive sometimes undergo a change in the 
tone and consequently are liable also to other variations. 2 

2. The waw consecutive of the rmperfect is (a) pronounced with 
Pathah and a Dages forte in the next letter, as dbp’ and he killed ; 
before & of the Ist pers. semg. (according to § 22. 1) with Qames, 
as POPS? and I killed. Exceptions are, J®281 Ezek. 16, 10 according 
to the Digduge ha-f/’amim, § 71; also smANDNY 2 Sam. 1, 10 according 
to Qimhi; but in Jud. 6, 9 wIINY should be read according to Baer, 
and ‘N} in both places in Jud. 20,6. Dage¥ forte is always omitted 
in the preformative !, in accordance with § 20. m. 

(2) When a shortening of the imperfect form is possible (comp. 
§ 48. g), it takes effect, as a rule (but cf. § 51. 7), after waw consec., 
e.g. in Hiphil Sop (§ 53. 2). The tendency to retract the tone from 
the final syllable’ is even stronger after waw consee. than in the 
jussive. The throwing back of the tone on to the penultima (condi- 
tional upon its being an open syllable with a long vowel, § 29. a), 
further involves the greatest possible shortening of the vowel of the 
ultima, since the vowel then comes to stand in a toneless closed 
syllable, e.g. Dip’, juss. Dp with waw consec. op) and he arose (§ 67.” 
and x, § 68. d, § 69. A, § 71, § 72. fand aa, § 73.8) 

In the firs¢ pers. sing. alone the retraction of the tone and even the 
reducing of the long vowel in the final syllable (% to 6, 7 to é) are not 
usual, and the apocope in verbs 95 occurs more rarely ; e.g. always 
DPN) (or OPN}, a merely orthographic difference), and I arose, Hiph. 
DPS) : ALIS) and I saw, more frequently than NN, §75.¢. On the 
other hand, the form with final 7_ is often used in the Ist pers. both 
sing. and plur., especially in the later Books, e.g. nO DWNY and I sent, 
Gen. 32, 6. 41, 11. 43, 21. Jud. 6, 9. 10. 1 Sam. 2,28. 28, 15. 2 Sam. 
22,24. Ps. 3, 6. 7, 5. go, 10. 1109, 55: Job 1, 15 sqq. Ezra 4, 23. 
8, 25. 9, 3. Neh. 2, 13. 5, 4. 8. 13. 6, 11. 13, 7-11. 21 sqq., &c.— 


* Compare, however, above, note on § 48.7 

2 The plural forms in fialso occur less frequently after waw consecutive ; comp., 
however, pay Jud. 8, 1. 11, 18. Am. 6, 3. Ezek. 44, 8. Deut. 4,11. 5,20. The 
and fem. sing. in }*__ never occurs after waw consecutive. 

° In the 1st plur, TYa Neh. 4, 3 is the only instance in which the vowel 
remains unreduced (comp. 3)¥}, i.e. 33v3}, 4,9 K%th.; O%ré 15). On the 


T 


treatment of the tone in the imperfect, imperative, and infinitive Viph*‘al, see § 51.7. 
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Sometimes, as in Ps. 3, 6, not without a certain emphasis of expression. 
In Is. 8,2 MPYN1 may have been originally intended; in Ps. 73, 16 
‘AN) and in Job 30, 26 “81. 

This -} is in meaning a strengthened wa@w copulative, and resembles in pronuncia- 


tion the form which is retained in Arabic as the ordinary copula (wé)*. The close 
connexion of this wd with the following consonant, caused the latter in Hebrew 


y 


to take DageS, especially as @ could not have been retained in an open syllable. 
Comp. 72, 53, mad (for m2), where the prepositions 2 and . and the 
particle 3, are closely connected with MD in the same way. 

The feheaction of the tone also Pe in such combinations, as in md (for 
ma, § 102. Z).—The coincidence of many consecutive forms with jussives of the same 
conjugation, must not mislead us into supposing an intimate relation between the 
moods. In the consecutive forms the shortening of the vowel (and the retraction 
of the tone) seems rather to be occasioned solely by the strengthening of the 
preformative syllable, while in the jussives the shortening (and retraction) belongs 
to the character of the form*. 

3. The counterpart of waw consecutive of the zmperfect, is waw conse- 
cutive of the perfect, by means of which perfects are placed as the 
sequels in the future to preceding actions or events regarded as 
incomplete at the time of speaking, and therefore in the imperfect, 
imperative, or even participle. This waz is in form an ordinary waw 
copulative, and therefore shares its various vocalization (1,4,1, as 2 Ki. 
7,4, and }); e.g. MM}, after an imperfect, &c., and so it happens = and 
zt will happen. It has, however, the effect, in certain verbal forms, of 
shifting the tone from the penultima, generally on to the ultima, e.g. 
‘ADon I went, consecutive form 227 and I will go, Jud. 1, 3, where 
it is co-ordinated with another perfect consecutive, which again is the 
consecutive to an zmperative ; nya, consecutive aan and tt shall 
divide, Ex. 26, 33, but this removing of the tone from an # in the 
second syllable in Azph'i, as well as in the perf. Qal of verbs 7” 5 (see 
below, letter 4), is exceptional; comp. § 53.7. See further on this 
usage in § 112. 

As the first of the above examples shows, the Qames of the first syllable is 
retained in the strong perf. consec. Qal, as formerly before the tone, so now in the 


1 In use the Hebrew waw does duty for the Arabic fé as well as wd, on which 


see further in the Syntax. , 
2 The opinion of earlier grammarians (shared by De Lagarde in Uebersicht tiber 


die... Bildung der Nomina, p. 213), that bP) arose by contraction from 
binps ma (= ns) it happened (that) he killed, is as untenable as the derivation 


from disp 79M. 


h 
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secondary tone, and therefore necessarily takes Metheg. On the other hand, the 0 
of the second syllable in verbs szdd/e o upon losing the tone becomes Jd, e.g. 
ab Ex. 18, 23. 

“The shifting forward of the tone after the waw consecutive of the perfect, is 
however not consistently carried out. It is omitted—{q) always in the Ist fers. Z/., 
e. g. 32%) Gen. 34, 16; (4) generally (especially in Qa/) in verbs 8” 5 and 7/7), 
e€.g. Ex. ry, 6. 26, 4. 6.17. To sqq. Lev. 10, 14. 32. 25, 17. 36°43. Is..14,4. Jer. 
29, 14. Joel 4, 21. Ps. 19, 14, also regularly in Azph‘él before the afformatives 
m__ and 4 (cf. § 53. ~), and always‘in the Ist s¢mg. of verbs Yr) (but cf. DSP}, 
Jer. 25, 25. GCC») 

But before a following & the ultima mostly bears the tone on phonetic grounds, 
e.g. “PS ANDI Gen. 6, 18. Ex. 3,18, Zech. 6, 10 (by the side of M33) ete. 
(comp., however, ON, before & , Gen.17,19. Jer. 7, 27. Ezek. 36, 29); bly: mpm) 
Jud. 6, 16, cf. Lev. 24,5 (but also ns my) Lev. 25,21). Likewise, before }, 
eng nym 2 Sam. 15, 33 (comp., however, oy MND, Ezek. 33, 21); on verbs 
WIAA see § 67. & and ee. : 

(c) The tone always keeps its place when such a perfect stands in pause, e.g. 
nya Deut. 11, 16; AEN) Ts. 14, 4. Jud. 4, 8; sometimes eyen in the lesser 
pause, as Deut. 2, 28. Ezek. 3, 26. 1 Sam. 29,8 (where see Driver), with Zageph 
gaton ; and frequently also immediately defore a tone-syllable (according to § 29. ¢), 
as in na nna Dent.17,14, comp. 23, 13; Ezek. 14, 13. 17, 22. Amos I, 4. 7. 
Io, 12—but also ma PWN Deut, 21, 11. 23,14. 24, 19. 


§ 50. Lhe Participle. 


1, Qal has both an active participle, called Pé‘é from its form (dy), 
and a passive, Pa‘d/ (D393). 

Padi is generally regarded as a survival of a passive of Qal, which still exists 
throughout in Arabic, but has been lost in Hebrew (see, however, § 52. ¢), just as in 
Aramaic the passives of P:‘2/ and Azph‘tl are lost, except in the participles. But 
the form bays is also used actively (see letter £), and instances of the form guttal 
are better regarded as remnants of the passive participle Qal (see § 52. 5), so that 

395 must be considered as an original verbal noun; cf. Barth, Vominalbildung, 
Pp- 173 sqq. 


2. In the intransitive verbs mzd. e and mid. o, the form of the 
participle active of Qal coincides in form (according to § 44. a, note 3) 
with the 3rd sing. of the perfect, e.g. }@ sleeping, from }@*; “W2 (only 
orthographically different from the perf. 3%) fearing ; comp. the 
formation of the participle in Wp/'al, § gt.a. On the other hand, 
the participle of verbs md. a takes the form bap (so even from the 


* The irregularity in the tone of these perfects manifestly results from following 
conflicting theories, not that of Ben Aer alone, 
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transitive ny to hate, part. x2), The ¢ of these forms has arisen 
through an obscuring of the @, and is therefore unchangeable, comp. 
§9.¢g. The form Sup (with a changeable Qames in both syllables), 
which would correspond to the forms }¥* and “4, is only in use as 
a noun, comp. § 84.@, 3. The formation of the participle in P2"é/, 
Liphil, and Hithpa‘él follows a different method. 

8. Participles form their feminine (ndwp or npbp) and their plural 
like other nouns (§ 80, § 84.a, Nos. 13, 15, § 94). 


Rem. 1. From the above it follows, that the @ of the form al is lengthened 
from d@, and consequently changeable (e.g. fem. mI) ; and that the é of Sup 
on the other hand is weakened from_an unchangeable @ In Arabic the verbal 
adjective of the form gé¢i7 corresponds to the form gafé, and the part. gaté7 to 
gétel. In both cases, therefore, the 2 of the second syllable is lengthened from #, 
and is consequently changeable (e. g. byp | plur. pop ; 123, constr. pl. "723). 

DIN Ps. 16, 15, instead of the form gér2/, is an anomaly; it is possible, 
however, that 9 2iF (incorrectly written fully) is intended (comp. 23D 2 Ki. 
8, 21), or even the dmperfect Hiph'il of Wor. The form FD, which in 
Ts. 29, 14. 38, 5. Eccles. 1, 18 appears to be a partic. (for FD‘), is better explained 
in all these places as the 3rd sing. zmperf. Hiph. (comp. for the construction 
Is. 28, 16) ; Senin 1 Chron. 27, 30, being a proper name and a foreign word, need 
not be considered.— 72 (constr. state of Jas), with @ in the second syllable, 
occurs in Dent. 32, 28 (comp. moreover, § 65. @). On pein Is. 41, 7 (for 
ndin), see § 29. f. 

2. A Pa2l is sometimes formed even from intransitive verbs, which properly do 
not admit of a passive. It then denotes an inherent quality, e.g. VAIN desperate, 
Jer.15, 18, &c.; MOA trustful, Is. 26, 3. Ps. 112,73 Dixy strong ; aw drunken, 
Is. 51, 21; and even from a transitive verb, TAN handling, Cant. 3, 8; 31 
mindful, Ps. 103,14; comp. § 84.4, No. 9. 


B. Versa Derivativa, or Derivep ConjucaTions. 


§ 51. Miphal’. 

1. The characteristic of this conjugation consists essentially in 
a prefix? to the stem. This probably from the first had two forms: 
(2) the prepositive 7d, as in the Hebrew perfect, although in the 
strong verb the @ is always attenuated to 7: bop, for the original 
na-qatal, participle byp3, infinitive absolute sometimes bivpy yiroyothe 


1 Comp. A. Rieder, De linguae Hebr. verbis, quae vocantur derivata nifal ee 
hitpael, Gumbinnen (Progr. des Gymn.), 1884, a list of all the strong Niphial 
forms (81) and Hithpa‘él forms (36) in the Old Testament. 

2 See Philippi in ZDZC. 1886, p. 650, and Barth, ibid. 1894, p. 8 sq. 
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proclitic 7, as in all the forms of the corresponding Arabic conjuga- 
tion vit. ’*mgaldld; in Hebrew hin, as in the imperfect >bp (for _y*hin- 
qatél with syncope of the 7, and assimilation of the 2), in the imperative 
and infinitive construct 2027 (for Aznga/é/), and in the infinitive absolute 
bppn. The inflexion of Vzph‘al is perfectly analogous to that of Qal. 

5 The features of Miph‘al are accordingly in the perfect and participle the 
prefixed Wx, in the imperative, infinitive, and imperfect, the Dages in the first 
radical. ‘These characteristics hold good also for the weak verb. In the case of 
an initial guttural, which, according to § 22. 4, cannot take Dages forte, the omission 
of the doubling invariably causes the lengthening of the preceding vowel 
(see § 63. 2). 

c 2, As regards its meaning, JVip/‘al bears some resemblance to the 
Greek middle voice, in being—(a) primarily reflexive of Qal, e.g. ynp2 
to thrust oneself (against), V2? to take heed to oneself, pvraccer Gat, 
WADI fo hide oneself, 283 to redeem oneself; comp. also 1233 fo answer 
Sor oneself. Equally characteristic of Wipf‘al is its frequent use to 
express emotions which react upon the mind; 0) / ¢roudle one- 
self, NS) to sigh (to bemoan oneself, comp. ddipecba, lamentart, contris- 
fart) ;,as well to express actions which the subject allows to happen 
to himself, or to have an effect upon himself (p/‘al tolerativum), e.g. 
W1I fo search, to inquire, Niph. fo allow oneself to be inquired of, Is. 
65,1. Ezek. 14, 3 and elsewhere; N¥ 40 find, Niph. fo allow oneself 
to be found, Is. 65,1, &c.; WO 40 allow oneself to be admonished, or 
warned; so the Niph. of 1D} /o warn, fo correct, Jer. 6, 8. 31, 18, &c. 

d (6) It expresses receprocal or mutual action, e.g. 12 Zo speak, Niph. 
to speak to one another; OBY to judge, Niph. ¢o go to law with one 
another ; YY. to counsel, Niph. to take counsel, comp. the mzddle and 
deponent verbs Bovdever Oa (y¥i2), pdyeo Oat (DN53), altercart, luctari 
(782 fo strive with one another) proeliart. 

e  (c) It has also, like Avthpa‘él (§ 54. f ) and the Greek mzddle, the 
meaning of the active, with the addition of #0 oneself (stb), for one- 
self, e.g. Nv to ask (something) for oneself (1 Sam. 20, 6. 28. Neh. 
13, 6), comp. airoduai oe tovto, evdicacba yxirdva, to put on (oneself) 
a tunic. 

J (@) In consequence of a looseness of thought at an early period of 
the language, Vph‘al comes finally in many cases to represent the 
passive’ of Qal, e.g. 12 10 bear, Niph. fo be born; "BP to bury, Niph. 


* Comp. Halfmann, Bedtraége sur Syntax der hebritischen Sprache, 1. St, 
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to be burted. In cases also where Qa/ is intransitive in meaning, or is 
not used, Vzp/‘al appears as the passive of Pré/ and Azph'tl, e.g. 133 
to be in honour, Piél fo honour, Niph. fo be honoured (as well as Pu‘al 
723); 10D Piel fo conceal, Hiph. fo destroy, Niph. passive of either. 
In such cases Wph‘al may again coincide “in meaning with Qal (mdm 
Qal and Niph. /o de 777) and even take an accusative. 


Examples of denominatives are, VD} fo Je born a male, Ex. 34, 19 (from 131 ; 
but perhaps 337 should here be read) ; aay cordatum fiert, Job 11, 12 (from 
33> cor); doubtless also m3 to obtain children, Gensi0, 2:30; 3: 

The older grammarians were decidedly wrong in representing Viph'al simply as 
the passive of Qal; for Niph‘al has, (as the frequent use of its imperat. shows, )“in 
no respect the character of the other passives, and in Arabic a special conjugation 
Cingatd/d) corresponds to it with a passive of its own. Moreover, not only do the 
forms mentioned in § 52. ¢ point to a differently formed passive of Qa/, but even 
a passive of Wiph‘al itself appears to occur in the form soxhp Is. 59, 3. Lam. 4, 14, 
although Konig prefers to regard it as a forma mixta, in the sense that the punc- 
tuators intended to indicate also the possibility of another reading, 4 Sh), the 
imperf. Pu‘al (cf. also Wright, Compar. Grammt., p- 224]. Although the use of 
Niph‘al as a passive was introduced at an early period, and became tolerably 
common, it is nevertheless quite secondary to the reflexive use’. 

Rem. 1. The zxjin. absol. Sipps is connected in form with the perfect, to which 
it bears the same relation as binp to bop in Qal, the d in the second syllable being 
weakened from an original 4. Examples are, DD) Gen, 31, 39; ons Jud. 
II, 253 See 1 Sam. 20, 6. 28, all in connexion with ‘the perfect. : 

Examples of the form Sppn (in connexion with imperfects) are, jan erg2, 4% 
bosn Ley. 7,18; once WIS Ezek. 14, 3, where, perhaps, the subsequent WAIN 
has led to the corruption of & for 7.—Moreover, the form Sppn is not infrequently 
used also for the infin. absol.?, e.g. Ex. 22, 3. Num. 15, 31. Deut. 4, 26. 1 Ki. 

~20, 39: On the other hand, for the wholly abnormal ID Ps. 68, 3 (commonly 

explained as being intended to correspond in sound with the subsequent 410), 
but probably a ‘ forma mixta,’ combining the readings 573/12 and 51122); 5) 13D 
should simply be read. 


Wittenb., 1888, 2. St. 1892 (Gymn.—Programm), statistics of the Niph‘al (Pu‘al, 
Hoph‘al, and qatul) forms at different periods of the language, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the meaning of Niph. and its relation to the passive; the selection of 
periods is, however, very questionable from the standpoint of literary criticism. 

1 Jn other languages, also, this transition from reflexive to passive may be 
observed. Thus in Sanskrit and Greek it is still easy to see how the middle 
precedes the passive form. 

2 But, like Sppa, only in connexion with imperfects. Barth is therefore right 
in describing (Mominallildung, P- 74) both forms as later analogous formations 
(in addition to the original Semitic bin»), intended to assimilate the infinitive to 


the imperfect which it strengthens. 


mM 
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Syncope of the 7} after prepositions is required by the Masora in ving Prov. 
24,17 (for ey 3194 Ezek. 26,15 and YA Lam. 2, 11; also in verbs } nw Ex, 
10, 3 (niayd ») 5 34, 24 e ioe (nix?) )3 in verbs YY Job 33, 30 (7882). It is, 
however, extremely doubtful whether the zzjiz, Qal of the K°thibh is not rather 
intended in all these examples; it certainly is so in Lam. 2,11, as appears from 
comparison with Ps. 61, 3. 

2. Instead of the Seve in the ultima of the imperfect, the original Pathah often 
occurs in pause, e.g. 123°) Gen. 21, 8; comp. Ex. 31,17. 2 Sam. 12, 15 (with final 
WY); 17, 23 (with Pp); ‘Jou. 1,5 ‘i 1D); see § 29. g. In the 2nd and aed plur. 
fem. Pathah predominates, e.g. ANIA Is. 65,17; Sere occurs only i in naayA Ruth 
1,13, from fi, and hence, with loss of the doubling, for naiyn ; ; comp. even 
NZONT Is. 60, 14.—With Van paragogicum (see § 47. m) in the ond and 3rd plur. 
mase. are found, 77235, pondn, &c., in pause ponay, PIDwA, &c.; but Job 
19, 24 (comp. 24, 24) PAxN. 

3. When the imperfect, the infinitive (in 2), or the imperative is followed in 
close connexion by a monosyllable, or by a word with the tone on the first syllable, 
the tone is, as a rule (but cf. WN PIs" Gen. 32, 25), shifted back from the 
ultima to the penultima, while the ultima, which thus loses the tone, takes S®ehél 
instead of Sere; e.g. ma bys Ezek. 335 Tas ib any) Gen. 25, 21; in the impera- 
tive, 13, 9.—So always ik "Dvn (since 1 counts as ove syllable) Gen. 24,6, &c., 
comp. I Sam. 19, 2; and even with Pathak in the ultima, rs ayn Job 18, 4 
(but comp. DYN apy 2Sam,. 21,14). Although in isolated cases (e.g. Gen. 
32, 25. Ezra 8, 2 3) the tone is not thrown back, in spite of a tone-syllable following, 
the retraction has become general in certain forms, even when the next word 
begins with a toneless syllable; especially after } comsec., e.g. aN cal Gen. 7, 25; 
pn>*) Num. 21, 1 and elsewhere frequently, TO) 25, 3; and always so in the 
imperative "eT Ex. 23, 21. Job 36, 21, and (before Metheg of the counter-tone) 
Deut. 24, 8. 2 Ki. 6,9. On the avoidance of pausal-forms in the imperative 
(Zech, 2,11), and imperfect (Prov. 24, 4, &c.), see § 29. 0, and note; on the other 
hand, always pbian, bons, &c. 

In the zmperative, IND), with the rejection of the initial 7, occurs in Ps. 43, 9 
(Joel 4, 11 in pause 2D); ; comp. 159 Jer. 50, 5) for WAP; but in all these 
examples either the reading or the explanation is doubtful. With 7__ paragogi- 
cum, b nyawn swear unto me, Gen. 21, 23, &c. id 


4. For dh Ist sing. of the zwzperfect, the form Spps is as frequent as bppy, 
e. g. WAIN TZ shall be inquired of, Ezek. 14, 3 ; YAN, I will swear, Gen. 21, 24; 
CheiG), 2. "Num. 23,15. Ezek. 20, 36, and so sia in the cohortative, e. g. MDPI 
J will avenge me, Is. 1, 44; comp. 1 Sam. 12, 7. Ezek. 26, 2, and see § 69.4. The 
Babylonian punctuation only admits # under the preformatiye of the rst person. 


§ 52. Prél and Pial. 


1, The characteristic of this conjugation consists in the doubling of 
the middle radical. From the simple stem gafa/ (comp. § 43. 4) the 
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form Dep (comp. the Arabic conj. 11. g@//a/z) would naturally follow as 
the perfect of the active (P:‘é). The Pathak of the first syllable is, 
however, with one exception (see letter m), always attenuated to 7 in 
the perfect. In the second syllable, @ has been retained in the 
majority of cases, so that the conjugation “should more correctly be 
called Pz‘al ; but very frequently’ this @ also is attenuated to 7, which 
is then regularly lengthened to @, under the influence of the tone. 
Comp. in Aram. by ; but in Biblical Aramaic almost always bpp, 
On the three cases in which @ before a final 1 or D has passed into 
S*ghél, see below, letter 7—Hence, for the 3rd sing. masc. perfect, 
there arise forms like 728, 12, wap; A, TAD, &c.—Before afforma- 
tives beginning with a consonant, however, @ is always retained, thus 
dep, DRDYP, 32D, &c. In the znfinitives (absol. bin obscured from 
gattdl, constr. dwp), imperfect (OED), and participle (1p) the original 
&@ of the first syllable reappears throughout. The vocal S*wd of the 
preformatives is weakened from a short vowel; comp. the Arabic 
imperfect yi#ga7/il, participle magazil. 

The passive (Pal) is distinguished by the obscure vowel z, or very 
rarely 6, in the first syllable, and @ (in pause @) always in the second. 
In Arabic, also, the passives are formed throughout with in the first 
syllable. The inflexion of both these conjugations is otherwise 
analogous to that of Qa. 


Rem. 1. The preformative , which in the remaining conjugations also is the 
prefix of the participle, is probably connected with the zv¢errogative or indefinite 
(comp. § 37) pronoun “1D guts? guicunque (fem. M1); comp. § 85, No. 48. 

2. The DageS forte, which according to the above is characteristic of the whole 
of Pe2l and Pu‘al, is often omitted: (independently of verbs mzddle guttural, 
§ 64. 2) when the middle radical has S°wa under it (comp. § 20. 7), e.g. anow 
for andy Ezek. 17,7; inwpa 2 Chron. 15, 15 (but in the zmperateve always wpa 
I Sati. 28,7, &c.), and so always in 955m praise! The vocal character of the 
S¢wé under the litera dagessanda is sometimes in such cases (according to § Io. /) 
expressly emphasized by its taking the form of a Hateph, as in NND? Gen. 2, 23, 
with _ owing to the influence of the preceding #, comp. {OYE for PyE, (caon 5 
Gen. 95 14. Jud. 16,16. In the imperfect and participle the S¢w4 under the 
preformatives (Hateph-Pathah under & in the ist sig. emperfect) serves at the 
same time as a characteristic of both conjugations. 


1 Tn all verbs which end in Mz, and in almost all which end in Zamed (Olsh. 
p- 538). Barth is probably right in supposing (ZDMG. 1894, p- 1 sqq.) that the 
vowels of the strengthened perfects have been influenced by the zwperfect. 
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3. According to the valuable suggestion of Bottcher (Ausfiihrliches Lehrbuch, 
§ 904 sqq. and § 10221), many supposed perfects of Pu‘al are in reality passives of 
Qal. He reckons as such all those ferfects, of which the P2‘2l (which ought 
to express the corresponding active) is either not found at all, or only (as-in the 
case of 35s) with a different meaning, and which form their zwferfect from 
another conjugation, generally Niph‘al. Such ferfects are the guttal form of the 
stems DSN (imperfect S9DNM Is. 1,20), WEN, AID, 15», ww», Mp, tay, draw’, 
FOv), Bw. Barth (see below) adds to the list the apparent Px‘al-perfects of 
DS, 13, 733, Ayn, 173, MDI, BY, HWY, AN, and of verbs with middle 1 
(hence with 2 of the first syllable lengthened to 0), A, TIT, YI, Pw, FD, 
D1, NP, FW; also the infinitives absolute {97} {75 Is. 59, 13. In these cases 
there was no need to assume any error on the part of the punctuators; the sharpening 
of the second radical may have taken place in order to retain the characteristic 
of the first syllable (comp. Arab. giti/d as passive of gdtd/é), and the a of the 
second syllable would be in accordance with the vocalization of all the other 
passives (see § 39. /). Comp. § 52. s and § 53. 2. 


2. The fundamental idea of P7‘é, to which all the various shades 
of meaning in this conjugation may be referred, is, fo busy oneself 
eagerly with the action indicated by the stem. This intensifying of 
the idea of the stem, which is outwardly expressed by the sharpening 
of the first syllable, appears in individual cases as—(a) a strengthen- 
wg and repetition of the action (comp. the zmfensive and ztterative 
nouns with the middle radical doubled, § 84. 4)?, e.g. POY zo laugh, 
Piel fo jest, fo make sport (to laugh repeatedly) ; baw to ask, Pi‘él 
to beg; hence when an action has reference to many, e.g. TAP fo 
bury (a person) Gen. 23, 4, Pi'él Zo dury (many) 1 Ki. 11, rg, and often 
so in Syr. and Arab. Other modifications of the zuéenscve or t¥eralive 
meaning are, e.g. TINB fo open, Pil fo loose; BD fo count, Pil to 
recount: (cf. 203, 28, 327, 8B, BEN, PEN; IND, mW], 


, * As Mayer Lambert observes, the same view was already expressed by Ibn 
Ganah (see above, § 3. ¢@) in the Kztab el-luma‘, p. 161. Cf. especially Barth, 
“Das passive Qal und seine Participien,’ in the Festschrift 2um JSubilium Hilde- 
sheimer (Berlin, 1890), p. 145 sqq. 

* Analogous examples, in which the doubling of a letter has likewise an 
éntensive force, are such German words as, reichen, recken (Eng. 20 reach, to rack) ; 
streichen (stringo), strecken; comp. strich (a stroke), strecke (a stretch); wacker 
from wachen; others in which it has the causative sense, are stechen, stecken ; 
wachen, wecken ; Téddw to bring to an end (comp. the stem Tédw Zo end, in TéXos, 
TEAéw) ; yervaw to beget, from the stem yévw fo come into being (comp. yévos). The 
above examples also show that in German when the ch is doubled, in consequence 
of the preceding diphthong becoming a short vowel, it takes the form of 24 (ck) ; 


similarly in Hebrew, according to § 13. 3, an aspirated B°gadk*fhath letter, when 
doubled, necessarily becomes a /evzis, 
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The eager pursuit of an action may also consist in urging and & 
causing Others to do the same. Hence Pré/ has also—(4) a causative 
sense (like Aiph‘il), e.g. md to learn, Pi‘él to teach. It may often be 
turned by such phrases as /o permit to, to declare or hold as (the declara- 
tive Pr‘él), to help to, e.g. 70 to cause to hbe, PIX to declare innocent, 
DY fo help in child-bearing. 

(c) Denominatives (see § 38.4) are frequently formed in this conju- / 
gation, and generally express a being occupied with the object 
expressed by the noun, either to form or to make use of it, e.g. [32 
to make a nest, to nest (from jP), 1BY 4o throw dust, to dust (from BY), 
IBY 40 gather the clouds together (from }3¥), WY fo divide in three parts, 
or 40 do a thing for the third time (from wow); probably also 7137 
to speak, from 133 a word. Or again, the denominative may express 
taking away, injuring, &c., the object denoted by the noun (fr7vative 
Prél, comp. our 40 skin, to behead, to bone), e.g. wy, from ww to 
root out, to extirpate, 23} prop. to injure the tail (221), hence Zo rout 
the rear of an army, Zo set upon it; aad to ravish the heart; YW to 
remove the ashes (123), NDT to free from sin (SDM), DEY to break any 
one’s bones (Dyy ; comp., in the same sense, 073 from D3) ; YD to lop 
the boughs, Is. 10, 33 (from 5'¥D a bough). Some words are clearly 
denominatives, although the noun from which they are derived is no 
longer found, e.g. 92D éo stone, to pelt with stones (also used in this 
sense in Qa/), and #0 remove stones (from a field), 0 clear away stones ; 
comp. our /0 sfone, used also in the sense of ‘aking out the stones 
from fruit. 

The meaning of the passive (Pu‘al) follows naturally from the 
above, e.g. UPB, Piél Zo seck, Pu'al fo be sought. 

In Pez the literal, concrete meaning of the verb has sometimes been retained, Z 
when Qal has acquired a figurative sense, the former being regarded as the 
stronger and more striking, e.g. 24, Piel to uncover, Qal to reveal, also to 
emigrate, i.e. to make the land bare. 

Also with an intransitive sense 7'é/ occurs as an intensive form, but only in Rk 
poetic language, e.g. MMM in Piel to be broken in pieces, Jer. 51, 56; “IMB 
to tremble, Is. 51, 13. Prov. 28, 14; MAB zo be open, Is. 48, 8. 60, 11; mm to be 
drunken, Is. 34, 5.73 [WY Zo be few, Eccl. 12, Bll 

Rem. 1. The (more frequent) form of the perfect with Pathah in the second Z 
syllable appears especially before Maggeph (Eccles. 9, 15. 12, 9) and in the 
middle of sentences in continuous discourse, but at the end of the sentence (in 
pause) the form with Sere is more common. Comp. 271] Is. 49, 21 with 2713 
Jos. 4,14. Esth. 3, 1; po Ezek. 33, 5 with pb Eccles. 9, 15; /¥P 2 Ki. 8, 16 
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with P¥P Ps. 129, 4. The 3rd sing. fem. in pause is always of the form nbdwp, 
except yap Mic. 1,7; the 3rd plur. always as wip; the 2nd and Ist sing. and 
ist Zlur. of course as dep, dep, sndep (but always ‘F13), 17HP. In 
the 3rd sing. perf., VAT to speak, BS to pardon, and DAD to wash clothes (also 
DDD Gen. 49, 11) take S*chél, but become in pause 124 , DBD (2 Sam. 19, 25); 
the pausal form of IBD never occurs. 

Pathah in the first syllable (as in Aramaic and Arabic) occurs only once, Gen. 
Al, 51, IW he made me forget, to emphasize more clearly the play on the name . 
ny. 
2. In the imperfect, infinitive, and imperative Pia (as also in Hithpa‘él) the 
Sere in the final syllable, when followed by AMaggeph, is usually shortened into 
S*ghil, e.g. id-wiaa he seeks for himself, Is. 40, 20; ‘S-wap sanctify unto me, 
xis. a: Pausal-forms with S¢*ghé/ instead of Sere, as FIT) Deut. 32, 11, DTS 


Hos. 2,6 (comp. Ex. 32, 6 in the infinitive, and Gen, 21, 9 in the participle), owe 
their origin to some particular school of Masoretes, and are wrongly accepted by 
Baer; cf. the analogous cases in § 75. and Ah. If the final syllable of the 
imperfect Piél has Pathah (before a guttural or 4), it remains in fawse ; comp. 
§ 29.5 and § 65.¢. In the rst sing. imperfect the e-sound occurs in two words 
for Hateph-Pathah, under the preformative N; nus Lev. 26, 33.. Ezek. 5, 12. 
12, 14 and DIYDN) Zech. 7, 14 (in accordance with § 23. #).—Before the full plural 
ending }} (see $ 47. m) the Sere is retained in pause, e.g. paw Ps. 58, 2 (but 
Gen. 32, 20 Naw), comp. 2 Ki. 6, 19. Deut. 12, 3; so before Sz//ug Ps. 58, 3. 
Job 21,11 and even before Zageph gaton Deut.7,5. Instead of myDwPA, forms 
like npdwapn are also found, e.g. Is. 3, 16. 13,18, in both cases before a sibilant 
and in pause. Also aba Ps. 55, 10 occurs as the 2nd sing. imperative (probably 
an intentional imitation of the sound of the preceding yd2) and 31? (for garrabh) 
Ezek. 37, 17. 

3. The ¢njfinite absolute of Piel has sometimes the special form bisp given 
in the paradigm, e. g. ID castigando, Ps. 118, 18; comp. Ex. 21, 19. 1 Ki. 19, 10 
(from a verb $5); Ps. 40, 2 (from a verb 7” by; but much more frequently the 
form of the zjfinttive construct (9p) is used instead. The latter has also, in 
exceptional cases, the form Sip (with ¢ attenuated to 7 as in the Zerfect), e.g. 
in 1 Chron. 8, 8 indy; probably also "tp Jer. 44, 21; and for the sake of 
assonance even for infinitive absolute in 2Sam. 12, 14 (ry yS2). On the other 
hand, pbvi Deut. 32, 35 and 1A% Jer. 5, 13 are better regarded as substantives, 
while 7 Ex. 6, 28. Num. 3, 1. Deut. 4,15 (im each case after niy3), Hos, 1, 2 
(after nbn), in all of which places it is considered by K6nig (after Qimhi) to be 
infinitive construct, is really perfect of Pz*é/. 

The infinitive construct P2'é/, with the fem. ending, occurs in 1D} Lev. 26, 18; 
713 Ps. 147, 1; with fF of the fem., nopw Is. 6, 13; before a suffix JAPA 
Ezek. 16,52. On the verbal nouns after the form of the Aram. inf, Pa‘d (ndwp), 
see § 840, No. 22. oe 

4. In Pw'al 6 is sometimes found instead of # in the initial syllable, e. g. DIND 
dyed red, Ex. 25,5 &c. Nah. 2, 4, comp. 3, 7 ATA ; Ezek. 16, 4. Ps. 72, 20. 
80, 11. According to Baer’s reading also in nyIA Ps. 62, 4, and so also Ben 
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ASer, but Ben Naphtali 4n¥0mM. It is merely an orthographic licence when 
2 is written fully, e. g. T5% Jud. 18, 29. 

5. As infinitive absolute of Pu‘al we find 233 Gen. 40, 15.—No instance of the 
inf. constr. occurs in the strong verb in Pu‘al. 

6. A few examples occur of the participle Pu‘al without the preformative (1D), 
e.g. DN ae aby (for 15") jude23 35 npd 2 Ki, 2, 10. These par- 
ticiples are distinguished from the perfect (as in Niph‘al) by the @ of the final 
_ syllable. For other examples, see Is. 30, 24. Eccles. 9, 12 (where Dw, accord- 
ing to § 20. 2, stands for ” P= ’2°1D); but, according to the Masora, ot Ezek. 
26, 17, since nddann as Mil‘él can only be the Zevfect. The rejection of the 1D 
might be favoured by an initial 1, as in Is. 18, 2.7 (but also yw) ; Prov. 
25, 19; so also in the participle Pé‘e7 }N1D Ex. 7, 27 &c. &c. (always ‘after DN, 
but cf. also D'INDI Jer. 13, 10) and 1D Zeph. 1, 14 (and Is. 8, 1. 32). Notice, 
however, Barth’s suggestion (Wominalbildung, p. 273) that, as the active of forms 
like Don only occurs in Qa/, they are perfect participles of former passives of Qal 
(see letter ¢), as Jer. 13, 10, and perfect participles of Pi‘él, as in Jer. 23, 32.—On 
yard Ezek. 45, 2, see § 65. d. 


§ 53. Hiphil and Hopkal. 

1. The characteristic of the active (Hip/‘7/) is a prefixed 1, in the 
perfect (with the @ attenuated to 7, as in Piél), which forms 
a closed syllable with the first consonant of the stem. The second 
syllable of the perfect had also originally an &@ (comp. the Arabic 
conj. rv. ag/a/z, and in Hebrew the return of the Pathak in the 2nd 
and rst pers. mwpA &c.); after the attenuation of this @ to 7, it ought 
by rule. to have been lengthened to @ in the tone-syllable, as in 
Aramaic Sype, beside bpp in Biblical Aramaic. Instead of this, 
however, it is always replaced in the strong verb by #’, *~, but 
sometimes written defectively —; cf § 9.8. 

Similarly in the infinitive construct beopn, and in the imperfect 
and participle bpp and bsppn, which are syncopated from begpm and 
Spm; § 23.4 The corresponding Arabic forms (jugiil and mugtil) 
point to an original 7 in the second syllable of these forms. In 
Hebrew the regular lengthening of this 7 to @ appears in the strong 
verb, at least in the jusseve and in the imperfect consecutive (see 
letter 7), as also in the imperative of the 2nd sing. masc. (letter 7); 
ee 


1 This ¢ may have been transferred originally from the imperfects of verbs VY, 


nient means of distinction between the indicative and jussive, to the 


as a conve 
to the whole of Hiph‘t/; so Stade, 


imperfect of the strong yerb and afterwards 
Philippi, Praetorius, ZA W, 1883, p- 52 sq. 
L2 
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on nsdepn, mop comp. § 26.7. On the return of the original 
a in the second syllable under the influence of a guttural, cf. § 65.7 

In the passive (Hoph‘al) the preformative is pronounced with an 
obscure vowel, whilst the second syllable has @ (in pause @), as its 
characteristic, thus :—Perf, bypn or DOT, Imperf. DOR (syncopated 
from 8PM) or SYP, Part. 5YPR or SEPP (from BPI); but the 
infinitive absolute has the form bypn. On the origin of the pre- 
formative 7, comp. § 55. 7. 

Thus the characteristics of both conjugations are the  preformative in the 
perfect, imperative and infinitive ; in the imperfect and participle Hiph‘tl, Pathah 
under the preformatives, in the Hoph‘al 6 or z. 

2. The signification of Ais is primarily, and even more 
frequently than in P2‘él (§ 52. g), causative of Qal, e.g. 8¥} 40 go JSorth, 
Hiph. vo bring forth, to lead forth, to draw forth ; YIP to be holy, 
Hiph. ¢o sanctify. Under the causative is also included (as in Pr‘é) 
the declarative sense, e.g. P'IST fo pronounce just; YO to make one 
an evil doer (meaning fo pronounce guilty); comp. wpy, in Aphid, 
Job 9, 20, ¢o represent as perverse. If Qal has already a transitive 
meaning, Azph't] then takes two accusatives (see $117. cc). In 
some verbs, P2"é2 and Hrph‘él occur side by side in the same sense, 
e.g. TAN periit, Pi'él and Hiph'tl, perdidit; as a rule, however, only 
one of these two conjugations is in use, or else they differ from one 
another in meaning, e.g. 122 gravem esse, Pi'€l to honour, Hiph'il zo 
bring to honour, also to make heavy. Verbs which are intransitive in Qa 
simply become transitive in Aph'il, e.g. NO? fo dow oneself, Hiph. Zo 
bow, to bend. 

Among the ideas expressed by the causative and transitive are included, 
moreover, according to the Hebrew point of view (and that of the Semitic languages 
generally, especially Arabic), a series of actions and ideas, which we have to 
express by periphrasis, in order to understand their being represented by the 
Hiph‘il-form. To these zzwardly transitive or intensive Hiph‘ils belong: 
(a) Hiph‘il stems which express the obtaining or receiving of a concrete or 
abstract quality. (In the following examples the Qa/ stems are given, for the sake 
of brevity, with the addition of the meaning which—often together with other 
meanings—belongs to the Azph‘il.) Thus bay, “Wt, YE ~¥ zo be bright, to 
shine (to give forth lustre); opposed to JWM to become dark; YON, 123, PIN 
to be strong (to develop strength), }OY to be weak; FS to be long (to acquire 
length); MAI Zo be high; DIN to be im tumult, PY to cry out, YN, {I to make 
a noise, to exult; Abn to sprout (to put forth shoots), comp. MD zo bloom, 
AY, PW to overflow; WIN, NWN, NID, NOY zo be silent (silentium facere, 
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Pliny); PN zo de sweet ; nby to have success ; Seyi to be low; DMN zo become red, 
ind to become white. 

(4) Stems which express in H7zph‘é7 the entering into a certain condition and, 
further, the being in the same: }I2N ¢o become jirm, to trust in’; WI Zo become 
stinking ; “WW to become botling, to boil over ; nbn to become ill, nbn to become 
healthy ; DM to come to want; NN Zo become hot; Wr to become dry, to 
become ashamed; N\ to attain superiority ; }2D to become familiar; NY, PP 
to become awake; MWD to become hard; YN, Dpw zo become guiet (to keep quiet) ; 
DY to be astonished. The Hiph‘il forms of some verbs of motion constitute 
a variety of this class: W) zo draw near, INP to come near ; PN to withdraw jar 
off (all these three are besides used as causatives); DIP Zo come before. 

(c) Stems which express action in some particular direction : NON Zo evr; pbn 
to flatter (to act smoothly); 3D‘ ¢o act well, to do good ; bsp 70 act foolishly, 
boy to act wisely; DY to act craftily; YIN to act submissively ; YY, yor 
to act wickedly, godlessly ; MN’, AYN to act corruptly, shamefully ; nbw to act 
peacefully, to be at peace, to be submissive. 

Further, there are in H7iph‘él a considerable number of denominatives which 
express, the bringing out, the producing of a thing, and so are properly re- 
garded as causatives*, e.g. INN ¢0 set over the treasury, Neh. 13, 13 (unless 
MXN is to be read, as in Neh. 7, 2); 1223 ¢o bring forth a Jjirstborn ; ows 
to cause to rain; YN to produce seed; }10" (Hiph'tl }2°M) zo go to the right, 
cf. Sxpwn to go to the left; DB to get or to have hoofs; }\p to get or to have 
horns ; D2 to produce abortion ; sbvi to become snow-white ; OW to grow fat, to 
become fat; WW to put forth roots, &c.; so also according to the ordinary 
acceptation INT Is. 19,6, they have become stinking, from mays stinking 
or stench, with retention of the & prosthetic, § 19. #7 (but see below, letter 2). 

Of a different kind are the denominatives from: |} (scarcely to prick up the ears, 
but) Zo act with the ears, to hear ; comp. wid to move the tongue, to slander, and 
the German dugeln (to make eyes), fiisseln, niiseln, schwinzeln ; 2 to sell 
corn; DIW to set out early (to load the back [of the camel, &c.] ?); opposed to 


aya. 


3. The meaning of Hoph‘al is (2) primarily that of a passive of 
Hiphtl, ¢.§- pwn prowcit, q2vn or qbvin protectus est; (6) sometimes 
Hoph‘al also takes the place of a passive of Qal, as DPI fo avenge, 
Hoph. o be avenged (but see below, letter 7). 


Rem. 1. The ¢ of the 3rd sing. masc. perf. Hiph‘tl remains, without exception, 
in the 3rd fem. (in the tone-syllable). That it was, however, only lengthened 


from a short vowel, and consequently is changeable, is proved by the forms of 


1 The same ideas are also paraphrased by the verb nyy (to make), e.g. to make 
fat, for, to produce fat upon his body, Job 15, 273; 70 make fruit, to make 


branches, for, to put forth, to yield, Job 14,9. Hos. 8, 7, comp. the Lat. corpus, 
robur, sobolem, divitias facere, and the Ital. far corpo, far forse, far frutio. 


h 
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the imperative and imperfect where @ (or, under the influence of gutturals, @) 
takes its place. In an open syllable the ? is retained almost throughout; only 
in very isolated instances has it been weakened to S*wé (see letters 2 and 0). 

2. The znjfinitive absolute commonly has Sere without Yodh, e.g. wan Jud. 17, 35 
less frequently it takes ‘_, e.g. THvD Am. 9,8; comp. Deut. 15, 14. Is. 59, 4- 
Jer. 3, 15. 23, 32. 44, 25. Job 34, 35. Eccles. 10, Io. With & instead of 1 
(probably a mere scribal error, not an Aramaism) we find DavN Jer. 25; 3- 
Rare exceptions, where the form with Seve stands for the infinitive construct, are, 
e.g. Deut. 32, 8. Jer. 44, 19. 25. Prov. 25,2. Job 13, 3(?); on the other hand, 
for apyd Deut. 26, 12 (which looks like an infinitive Hiph‘tl with syncope of the 7, 
for ~yy7p) the right reading is simply nivy?, since elsewhere the Pi‘él alone 
occurs with the meaning /o “ithe; for "Wy Neh. 10, 39 perhaps the inf. Qal 
(AWYD) was intended, as in 1 Sam. 8, 15. 17 (=to take the tithe). At the same 
time it is doubtful whether the present punctuation does not arise from a com- 
bination of two different readings, the Qal and the Pi‘él. 

Instead of the ordinary form of the dézfimitive construct bpp the form bpp 
sometimes’ occurs, e.g. TOW fo destroy, Deut. 7, 24. 28, 48; comp. Lev. 14, 46. 
Jos. 11,14. Jer. 50, 34. 51, 33 and Miypm for Mixpi Lev. 14, 43 from AYP; 
scarcely, however, Lev. 7, 35. 2 Sam. 22, 2 (Ps. 18, 1). 1 Ki. 11, 16 (after Ty), and 
in the passages so explained by Konig (p. 276) where NWI appears after 
prepositions; [cf. Driver on Deut. 3, 3. 4,15. 7,24. 28, 55-] ; 


substantiyal infin. TBO 1 Sam. 15, 23).—In the Aram, manner mayovine is found 
in Ezek. 24, 26 (as a construct form) for the infinitive Hiph‘tl (comp. the 
infinitive Hithpa‘el, Dan. 11, 23). On the syncope of the 7 after prefixes, see 
letter g. 

3. In the zmferative the ¢ is retained throughout in the open syllable, according 
to letter z, and consequently also before suffixes (see § 61. 2), and N— faragogic, 
e.g. navn attend to (but in Ps, 118, 25 with the tone at the end, nm yn). On 
the other hand, in the 2nd sing. masc. the original / (comp. Arabic dgti?) is 
lengthened to 2, e.g. JOWM make fat, and becomes S*ghél before Maggeph, e.g. 
NI7}BO0 Job 22, 21.—The form Spr for bypn appears anomalously a few 
times: Ps. 94,1. Is. 43,8. Jer. 17, 28 (comp. § 69. v and § 72. 7); elsewhere the 
Masora has preferred the punctuation 2°OPn, e.g. 2 Ki. 8,6; comp. Ps. 142, 5.— 
In Lam. 5, 1 HOD is required by the Q°ré for O37. 

4. In the zmperfect Hiph‘tl the shorter form with Sere prevails for the jussive 
in the 3rd masc. and fem. and 2nd masc. sing., e. g. Samm bs make not great, 
Obad. 12; D3 let Him cut off! Ps. 12,4; even incorrectly Van Ex. 19, 3, and 
‘393. Eccles. 10, 20; comp. also Ya" Ex. 22, 4, where the jussive form is to be 
explained according to § 109. 4, and TZN? Job 39, 26 before the principal pause. 
Similarly, after } consec., e.g. S45) and He divided, Gen. 1,4. On the other 
hand, # is almost always retained in the 1st sing., €. g. TWIN Am. 2,9; comp. 


* As to the doubtfulness, on general grounds, of this form of the Inf. Hiph., 
see Robertson Smith in the Journ, of Philol. xvi. p. 72 sq. 
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§ 49. ¢ and § 74. Z, but also § 72. aa; in Ist plur. only in Neh. 4, 3; in the 3rd 
sing. Ps. 105, 28. With @ in the principal pause (N\A) Ruth 2, 14, and in the 
lesser pause, Gen. 49,4; before a sibilant (see § 29. 7) WAN Jud. 6, 19; in the 
lesser pause 9D) Lam. 3,5. Before Maggeph the Sere becomes S*ehél, e.g. 
Ja-pyys) Jud. 19, 4. In the plural, on the other hand, and before suffixes, 
Zz remains in the forms Spy, sD OPA , also in the jussive and after ) consecutive, 
e. g. PDT Jud. 18, 22. The only exceptions, where the # appears weakened, 
in the Aramaic manner, to S°wd, are 1971" Jer. 9, 2; PRT) 1 Sam. 14, 22. 31, 2. 
1 Chron. 10, 2; MY. Jer. 11, 15; MI¥INI Neb. 13, 13, if it is Hiph'tl of AYN, but 
probably TAYN is to be read, as in 7, 2; perhaps also 27 Job 19, 3 (according 
to others, imperfect Qal). The same weakening occurs also in the imperfect in 
3rd and 2nd masc. sing. before suffixes, I Sam. 17, 25. I Ki. 20, 33. Ps. 65, 10, 
and in Job 9, 20, unless the form be P7‘é/ = SWPP", since the Hiph‘él is not 
found elsewhere. It is hardly likely that in these isolated examples we have 
a trace of the ground-form, yagti7. More probably they are due partly to 
a misunderstanding of the defective writing, which is found, by a purely ortho- 
graphical licence, in numerous other cases (even in 3rd sing. D ww Is. 44, 28), 
and partly are intended, as formae mixtae, to combine the forms of Cal and Azphtl. 
Instead of the firmly closed syllable, the Masora requires in Gen. I, 11 NYA, 
with MMetheg. 

5. In the Zarticzpie, xyid Ps. 135, 7 appears to be traceable to the ground- 
form, magtil; yet the Sere may also possibly be explained by the retraction 
of the tone. The Masora appears to require the weakening of the vowel into 
Swi (see above, letter 7) in oda Zach. 3, 7 (probably, however, pdm 
should be read), also in od Jer. 29, 8, OMY 2 Chron. 28, 23 (but as D 
precedes, and accordingly dittography may well haye taken place, the participle 
Qal is probably to be read in both places; the reading of the text is perhaps 
again intended to combine Qa/ and Hiph‘il, see above, letter 7), and in the 
Q’ré DMS 1 Chron. 15, 24 &c. (where the K°thibh pyyyn is better). The 
fem. is ordinarily pointed as ny" Num. 5, 15, nav “Ley. 14, 21; in pause 
nave Prov. 19, 14- 

6. In the ferfect there occur occasionally such forms as ado} 1 Sam. 25, 73 
comp. Gen. 41, 28. 2 Ki. 17, 11. Jer. 29, 1. Mi. 6, 3. Job 16, ve with the original 
@ in the first syllable ays aa Nah, 3, 5.—In *ADNIN 1 J have stained, Is. 63, 3, 
N stands at the beginning instead of 7, cf. above, letter 2, on Dave. On the 
other hand, SINT Is. 19, 6 (see above, letter g) is to be regarded, with 
Olshausen and others, simply as a scribal error for ’ Phe 


ee nel 


1 Most probably, however, smby (perfect Pr'él) is to be read, and the N is only 
an indication of the change of the perfect into the imperfect, as also previously, 
by the punctuation, DIIIN) and 1% (instead of 778) and 1") are made future 


instead of past. Jewish exegesis applied these ‘Edom-oracles to the Roman 
(i. e. Christian) empire. So G. Moore in Dheologische Literaturseitung, 1887, 


col, 292. 
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7. In the zmperfect and participle the characteristic 1 is regularly syncopated 
after the preformatives, thus 2°), bsppp ; but it is retained in the z/initive 
after prepositions, e.g. bpd. Exceptions in the imperfect are, e.g. yin 
He will save for yXg\) 1 Sam. 17, 47. Ps. 116, 6 (in pause); myn He will praise 
for M°}) Neh. 11,17. Ps. 28, 7. 45,18 (comp. the proper name Saany etnayeea: 
for which 38, I boy, and niyspie Ezek. 46, 22). For examples of this kind from 
verbs Y/5, see § 69. v and § zo; from Y/Y 1 Ki. 18, 27. Jer. 9, 4. Job 13, 9 
(nan) ; in the zwjfinitive (where, however, as in Wiph‘al, § 51.1, the infinitive 
Qal is generally to be read) anos Is; 29, 15 for ADD? ; DBD Num. 5, 22; 
way 2 Sam. 19, 19; pond vers 37, ta son? Eccl. 5, 5; 1222 (doubly anoma- 
lous for abn) Dan. hr, 453 youd Ps. 20594 2182 1 Sam, 2, 33; may) 
lish, sane mays Am. 8, 4; Vya for VYN3 Ps. 73, 20; xoad Jer. 39, 7 (2 Chron. 
31, 10); ninnd Prov. 31, 3; ninnd Is. 3, 8. Ps. 78, 17; pninyd Ex. 13, 21; 
nidap (see, however, § 20. 4) Is. 33, 1; panied Deut. 1, 33: comp. further, 
Gon verbs 11/7), Num. 5, 22. Jer. 27, 20; ‘on Deut. 26, 12 and Neh. ro, 39, see 
above, letter 2. 

8. With regard to the tone it is to be observed that the afformatives $ and Nn in 
Hiph‘tl have wot the tone, even in the ferfect with waw consecutive (except 
in Ex. 26, 33 before 7, Lev. 15, 29 before &, to avoid a hiatus) ; but the plural 
ending fi (see § 47. 7) here, as elsewhere, always has the tone, e.g. fIIPA 
Dewi rz. ’ 

g. The passive (Hoph‘al) has ¢ or 2 in the first syllable (bypn), in the strong 
verb less frequently in the perfect and infinitive, but generally, through the 
influence of the initial 1, in the participle; e.g. IDWM Ez. 32, 32 (beside 
MIBVA 32, 19); 7>vin impf. DU, part. pein 2 Sam, 20, 21 (beside mDDvIA 
Iss Pa, 59)3 Andina Ez. 16,43 in the partic. Hoph. without syncope of the Th: 
niyypino Ez. 40, 22 ; on the other hand, verbs }’D always have z (in a sharpened 
syllable) : Tai], 13) (comp. § 9. 7). 

10. The infinitive absolute has in Hoph‘al (as in Azph‘t2) Sere in the last 
syllable, e.g. OFNT and NDOT Ez. 16, 43 3 Jos. 9, 
does not occur in the strong verb, , 

11, With regard to the zmperative Hoph‘al, see above, § 46. a, note r. 

12, According to Béttcher (Ausfithrliches Lehrbuch, § 906) and Barth (see 
above, § 52, letter ¢) a number of supposed imperfects Hoph'‘al are, in fact, 
imperfects of the passive of Qa/. As in the case of the perfects supposed by 
Bottcher to be passive of Qal (see above, § 52. ¢) the question is again of verbs 
of which neither the corresponding causative (i.e. here the Hiph‘l), nor the 
other tense of the same conjugation (i.e. here the perfect Hoph‘al) is found; 
so with Di (for Dp, comp. yugtdlé as imperfect Qal in Arabic) and {Mm A 
from Dp2 and reap R np? from npd (comp. § 66. g)3 aNY Num, 22, 6 from aN : 
ai from j20; Ww) Hos. 10, 14 (cf. Is. 33, 1) from TW; Barth adds the verks 

1B; WAN Ezek. 19, 12 from wna, VI Lev. 11, 35 from pn); the verbs yy. 
ph’ Job 19, 23 from PPN; Nd. &c. from MND; the verb Y’ Y: WW from wt : 


the verbs Y’p ; Dnt, "wy, nv from bn WY and ney. On 55» from bos : 


24. An infinitive construct 
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see § 69. 7; on ny) &c., § 73. In point of fact it would be very strange, 
especially in the case of jAY and Mp, that of these frequently used verbs, amongst 
all the forms of Hiph‘t] and Hoph‘al, only the zwgerfect Hoph‘al should have been 


preserved. 
§ 54. Aithpa‘él 

1, The Ai#hpa‘él is connected with Pz‘é#, being formed by prefixing @ 
to the Pr‘é#-stem (gaftél, gattal) the syllable 01} (Western Aramaic DX, 
but in Biblical Aramaic 97; Syr. e¢*), Like the preformative ) (21) 
of Wph‘al, 00 has also a reflexive force. 

2. The n of the prefix in this conjugation, as also in Hothpa‘al 6 
(see letter 2), Hithpo'él, Hithpa‘lel and Hithpalpel (§ 55), under certain 
circumstances, suffers the following changes: : 

(a) When the stem begins with one of the harder sibilants D, ¥, or ¥, 
the n and the sibilant change places (comp. on this Mefathesvs, § 19.7), 
and at the same time the n after a ¥ becomes the emphatic »: thus 
“BAW fo take heed to oneself, for WN} ; 2anDn to become burdensome, 
for bapnn ; PION Zo justify oneself, from PT¥. The only exception 
is in Jer. 49, 3, with w, to avoid the cacophony which would result 
from the succession of three /sounds. 

(6) When the stem begins with a d- or #-sound (4, 0, nN), the n of ¢ 
the preformative is assimilated to it (§ 19. d), e.g. VAM) speaking, 
conversing ; SZ fo be crushed, WN9) Lo purify oneself, S29 to defile 
oneself, DBA to act uprighily. (An exception occurs in Jud. 19, 22.) 
The assimilation of the n occurs also with 3 and 5, e.g. 823i} Zo 
prophesy, as well as S2In7 (comp. Num. 24, 7. Hvek, s,.13.-Dan. 
EY id); pian Num. 21, 27 (comp. Is. 54, 14. Ps. 59, 5); BSN 
Prov. 26, 26; with w Eccles. 7, 16; with 1 Is. 33, 10. 


Rem. Metathesis would likewise be expected, as in the cases under letter a, @ 
when NM and ft come together, as well as a change of M to ‘J. Instead of this, 
in the only instance of the kind (DI Is. 1, 16) the N is assimilated to the f, 


_unless indeed 1337, imperative Niph‘al of 431, is intended. 

3. As in form, so also in meaning, //ithpa'él is primarily (a) reflexive ¢@ 
of Priel, e.g. WNT fo gird oneself, PAPI to sanctify oneself. Although 
in these examples the intensive meaning is not distinctly marked, 
it is so in other cases, e.g. D2) Zo show oneself revengeful (Niph. 
simply fo éake revenge), and in the numerous instances where the 


‘1 So also in Hebrew TANNIN 2 Chron. 20, 35; comp. Ps. 76, 6. 
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Hithpa'él expresses to make oneself that which is predicated by the 
stem, Zo conduct oneself as such, to show oneself, to imagine oneself, to 
affect to be of a certain character. E.g. bana to make oneself great, 
to act proudly; ODN to show oneself wise, crafty ; nbana to pretend 
to be all; WYN to make i.e. to feign oneself rich ; “AYA Num. 16, 13, 
to make oneself a prince; SAN) 1 Sam. 18, 10, fo act im an excited 
manner like a prophet, to rave. The meaning of Hithpa‘el sometimes 
coincides with that of Qa/, both forms being in use together, e.g. 
bax to mourn, in Qal only in poetic style, in Azthpa‘él in prose. On 
the accusative after Hithpa‘él (regarded as a transitive verb), 
see § 117. w. 

(6) It expresses reciprocal action, like Wipf‘al, § 51. d, e.g. AY 
to look upon one another, Gen. 42,1; comp. Ps. 41, 8;—but (¢) it 
more often indicates an action less directly affecting the subject, and 
describes it as performed wth regard fo or for oneself, in one’s own 
especial interest (comp. (Vep/‘al, § 51. e). Hithpa‘él in such cases 
readily takes an accusative, e.g. PIENT Ex. 32, 3, 40 “ear off from 
oneself ; OWEN) exurt sibi (vestem), MAB solvit sibi (vincula); VOT 
Jos. 9, 12, 40 take (something) as one’s provision ; without an accusative, 
ypany to walk about for oneself (ambulare); bbann stbi intercedere (see 
Delitzsch on Is. 1, 15); "2000 fo draw a line for oneself, Job 13, 27; 
on Is. 14, 2, see § 57 note. 

(d) Only seldom is it passive, e.g. NIAWN #0 be forgotten, Eccles. 8, 10, 
where the reflexive sense (¢o dring oneself into oblivion) has altogether 
disappeared. Comp. Niph‘al, § 51. 7 


The passive form Hothfa‘al is found only in the few following examples: 
NDI Zo be defiled, Deut. 24, 4; infinitive DAB ¢o be washed, Lev. 13, 55. 563 
maven (for AWN, the i1) being treated as if it were the afformative of the fe. 
plur.) it is made fat, Is. 34, 6: On YIPBNA, see letter 7. 

Denominatives with a reflexive meaning are WENN 40 embrace Judaism, from 


iN (777) Judah ; TDS to provision oneself for a journey, from TmVy 
pr -ovision Sor a journey (see § 72, 72). 


Rem. 1. As in /%‘2/, so in Hithga‘él, the perfect very frequently (in stems ending 
in 1, P, 12, B) has retained the original Pathak in the final syllable (while in the 
ordinary form it is attenuated, as in Pz‘é/, to ¢ and then lengthened to 2), e. g. 
a PSalal Deut. 4, 21 and eleewhike: comp. 2 Chron, 13,7. 15, 8; with } consecutive 
Is. 8, 21; so also in the imperfect and imperative, e. g. Donn Eccles. i pnb 
comp. Deut. 9, 8. 18. 1 Sam. 3, 10, 2 Sam. 10, 12, 1 Ki. 11, 9. Is. 55, 2. 58, 14. 
64, LY.) Pens 5y 2 PIN 1 Ki. 20, 22. Ps. 37, 4. Esth, 5, 10,—In Lev. 11, 44. 
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20, 7 and Ezek. 38, 23 ¢ for @ occurs before w (comp. § 44. d), and in the last 
passage before 4. In the perfect, imperfect (with the exception of Eccles. 7, 16), 
and imperative of Hithpa‘él (as well as of Hithpé'el, Hithpa'lel, Hithpalpél, § 55) 
the original @ always returns in Jawse as Qamies, e. g. "shy Ps. 93; 15 Sant 
Ezek. 7, 273 DOM Job 18, 8; MBN 38, 305 WANT Jos. 3, 53 comp. Job 
33, 5 and § 74.4. The @ also appears before the fuller ending }} in the plural of 
the imperfect (comp. § 47. m) as in Ps. 12, 9. Job 9, 6. 16, 10,—Like the Pe‘e 
ngbwpa (§ 52. 2), forms occur in Azthpa‘él like ny2bonA Zech. 6, 7; comp. 
Am. 8, 13, and so in Az¢hfo'el, Jer. 49, 3- Am. 9,133 with 2 only in Lam. 4, 1.— 
In the Aramaic manner an infinitive Hithpa‘el NYVANNI occurs in Dan. 11, 23 
(cf. the Huph'#l inf. MW in Ezek. 24, 26). om) 

2. As instances of the reflexive Sepnn (connected with P72) a few re- l 
flexive forms of the verb IPB (o examine) are also probably to be reckoned. 
Instead of a Pathah in a sharpened syllable after the first radical, these 
take Qames in an open syllable, e.g. PIPED Judges 20, 15. 17, ¢mperfect 
‘TPE 20, 15. 21, 9. The corresponding passive form 41PBN1 also occurs four 
times, Num. 1, 47. 2, 33. 26, 62. 1 Ki. 20, 27. According to others, these forms 
are rather reflexives of Qa/, in the sense of to present oneself for mustering, 
to be mustered, like the Aramaic "Jthpe‘el (Western Aramaic bepnis, Syr. bypn) 
and the Ethiopic ¢agaf*/a, Arab. *igtatala, the last with the ¢ always placed after 
the first radical (comp. above, letter 4); but they are more correctly explained, 
with Konig, as Hithpa‘él forms, the doubling of the Pp being abnormally omitted.— 
Such a reflexive of Qad, also with the N transposed, occurs in onndn (on the 
analogy of Old Test. Hebrew to be pronounced onndn) in the inscription of 
the Moabite king J/éa‘, with the meaning of the Old Test. Méphi‘al pndy 
to fight, to wage war: see the Inscription, lines II, 15, 19, and 32; in the first 
two places in the zmperfect with waw consecutive DMADN; in line 19 in the 
infinitive with suffix, ‘2 nnnona in his fighting against me. 

; ~ 
§ 55. Less Common Conjugations. 

Of the less common conjugations (§ 39. g) some may be classed @ 
with Pr‘, others with Aphid. To the former belong those which 
arise from the lengthening of the vowel or the repetition of one 
or even two radicals, in fact, from an internal modification or 
development of the stem; to the latter belong those which are formed 
by prefixing a consonant, like the n of Hiph‘il. Amongst the conjuga- 
tions analogous to P7*é are included the passzve forms distinguished 
_ py their vowels, as well as the reflexives with the prefix 1}, on the 


analogy of Arthpa‘él. 

The following conjugations are related to Pr‘é, as regards their b 
inflexion and partly in their meaning: 

1, Poel Sip, passive Pé‘al Syip, reflexive H7thpo‘el byipnn, corresponding 
to the Arabic conj. I1I. gdtdld, pass. gittlé, and conj. VI. reflexive ‘dgatdld ; 
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imperfect Sips , participle Snipn, imperfect passive Dwip? &c. Hence it appears 
that in Hebrew the é of the first syllable is in all the forms obscured from 4, 
while the passive form is distinguished simply by the a-sound in the second 
syllable. In the strong verb these conjugations are rather rare. Examples: 
participle sa} a\24) mine adversary, who would contend with me, Job 9, 15; 
swidn (denominative from rw the tongue) slandering (as if intent on injuring 
with the tongue) Ps. 101, § K°th. The Q°ré requires, without apparent reason, 
wD (m°l5Ent) ; wt they have poured out, Ps. 77, 18 (if not rather Pz‘al) ; 
Ay I have appointed, 1 Sam, 21, 3 (unless sAyTin should be read); yb} 
Hos. 13,3; WW zo take root, passive Wii, denominative from WW root (on 
the other hand, WW is zo root out); from a verb 7” 2 ‘nyiw Is. 10,13; Mithpo'e 
Jer. 25, 16. 46, 8; Is. 52, 5 ( participle YN3D for YNIND). 

Po'el proper (as distinguished from the corresponding conjugations of verbs ))//Y 
§ 67. Z and ’Y § 72. m, which take the place of the ordinary causative P2‘2/) 
expresses an aim or endeavour to perform the action, especially with hostile 
intent, and is hence called, by Ewald, the stem expressing the aim (Ziel-stamm), 
endeavour (Suche-stamm) or attack (Angriffs-stamm); comp. the examples given 
above from Job 9, 15. Ps. ror, 5, and f*}? 1 Sam, 18, 9 Q°é (probably for piv, 
comp. § 52.5; § 55. f: seeking to cast an evil eye). 

With Ob{p is connected the formation of quadriliterals by the insertion of 
a consonant between the first and second radicals (§ 30. 3, § 56). 

2. Pa'lel, generally with the @ attenuated to ¢=Pi‘lél (Pi'lal), Sb and 
dbnp ; the @ in the final syllable also arises from #, and this again from @; pas- 
sive Pu‘lal bbtap , teflexive Hzthpa‘lél bbypnn like the Arabic conjugations 1X. 
*igtallé and XI. “égtélla, the former used of permanent, the latter of accidental 
or changing conditions, e.g. of colours; comp. XY to be at rest, jIY9) Zo be green, 
passive bb to be withered, all of them found only in the perfect and with 
no corresponding Qal form. (For the barbarous form ‘)3NMD¥ Ps. 88, 17 read 
ANDY ; for bhp» Ezek. 28, 23, which has manifestly arisen only from confusion 
with the following bbn, read bp»). These forms are more common in verbs Y” y, 
where they take the place of Pi‘2/ and Hithpa‘él (§ 72. m). Comp. also § 75. kk. 

aeercalale Sybyp with repetition of the last two radicals, used of movements 
repeated in quick succession ; e.g. WIND Zo go about quickly, to palpitate (of 
the heart) Ps. 38, 11, from WMD Zo go about ; passive WO2N to be in a ferment, 
to be heated, to be ved, Job 16,16. Lam. 1, 20, 2, Ir. Probably this is also 
the explanation of Tyisn (denom. from Msi a trumpet, but only in the 
participle, 1 Chron, 15, 24 &c. K*th.) for WYN, by absorption of the first 4, 
lengthening of @ in the open syllable, and subsequent obscuring of gto 6. On 
the other hand, for the meaningless 937 uns Hos. 4,18 (which could only be 
referred to this Conjugation if it stood for 333708) read nN , and for the equally 
meaningless M*B‘5 Ps. 45, 3 read me), In both these cases a scribal error 
(dittography) has been perpetuated by the punctuation which did not veriture 


to alter the A*/h#éh. On the employment of P%a/‘a/ in the formation of nouns, 
comp. § 840, viii. Closely related to this form is— 


7 
: 
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4. Pilpél (pass. Pélpal), with a doubling of the two essential radicals in stems ai 


Wy, VY, and W/Y, e.g. babs to roll, from by bby. $355 from Oy, passive 
$353; reflexive padann to roll oneself down ; comp. also NOND (so Baer after 
Qimhi; others NDND) Is. 14, 23, and with @ in both syllables owing to the 
influence of 1, \P7P from Wp Num. 24, 17 (comp. however, in the parallel 
passage, Jer. 48, 45 4P1P) and Is. 22, 5, in the participle. Probably to this form 
also belongs spbybs, the emended reading of Job 39, 30, instead of the impossible 
DY); also the participle psy? Hos. 7, 5 for sp (comp. § 52. 5), and 
ONBND Is. 27, 8, if that form is to be referred to an infinitive NDND ; perhaps 
also RUW Ezek. 39, 2 for Nwiw. This form also commonly expresses rapidly 


-repeated movement, which all languages incline to indicate by a repetition of 


the sound!, e.g. DY zo chirp; comp. in the Lexicon the nouns derived from 
73, AY, and Ddy. | 

As Hithpalpel we find ppwORVr Nah. 2, 5; OMANM Esth. 4,4; WN 
Dance, ye 11, 1%. Of the same form is TAS Is, 38, Te. i, contracted from 
ATANS or WINS (from the root 17 or 1), and also WDM carry ye, 
Is. 29, 9, MIDMON) Gn pause) Gen. 19, 16 &c., if it is to be derived from mn, 


Only examples more or less doubtful can be adduced of — 

5. Ziphel (properly Taph‘el*): bypn, with MN prefixed, comp. ‘ADA to teach 
to walk, to lead (denominative from bn a foot?) Hos. 11, 33 from a stem v7, 
the imperfect TMM to contend with, Jer. 12,53; participle, 22,15 (from nn 
to be hot, eager). Similarly in Aramaic, DIM Zo interpret, whence also in Hebrew 
the passive participle DIWND Ezx. 4, 7. 

6. Saph'al i bypei, frequent in Syriac, e.g. andy from and to flame ; whence 
in Hebrew naabyi flame. Perhaps of the same form is bybavi a snail (unless 
it be from the stem bavi), and nmypw hollow strakes, comp. § 85, No. 50. 
This conjugation is perhaps the original of Hiph‘él, in which case the 1, by 
a phonetic change which may be exemplified elsewhere, is weakened from a 
sibilant. 

* ze * 

Forms of which only isolated examples occur are :— 

Fie bop, passtve pbpp ; as DEOND peeled off, like scales, Ex. 16, 4, from 
DN, Ayn to peel, to scale. 

8. dpwp, in yyy a sudden shower of rain, from ale 


1 Comp. Lat. ¢énnzo, tintinnus, our tick-tack, ding-dong, and the German 
wirrwarr, klingklang. The repetition of the same letter in verbs ’’}) produces 
the same effect; as in ppd to lick, PPI zo pound, |B to trip along. The same 
thing is expressed also by diminutive forms, as in Latin by the termination -2//o, 
e.g. cantillo, in German by -é/#, -er7t, €. g- flimmern, trillern, tropfeln, to trickle. 

2 The existence of a 7aph‘él is contested on good grounds by Barth, Nominal- 


bildung, Pp. 279- 


h 
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9. bypn) (frequent in New Hebrew’) a form compounded of Wiph‘al and 
Hithpael ; as DN for MW} that they may be taught, Ezek. 23, 48; B33 
probably an error for “Ban ‘to be JSorgiven, Deut. 21, 8. On myn? Proy. 27, 15, 


see § 75. x. 
§ 56. Quadriliterals. 


On the origin of these altogether secondary formations comp. § 30. p. 
While the quadriliteral zouns are tolerably numerous, only the follow- 
ing examples of the verb occur: 

(a) On the analogy of Pil: DDD, émperfect mapD12) he doth ravage it, 
Ps, 80, 14 from ODS, comp. DY. Passive WED to grow fresh again, Job 33, 25+ 
Participle bans girt, clothed GES Aramaic bas to bind) 1 Chron.15,27. Itis 
usual also to include among the quadriliterals ws Job 26, 9, as a perfect with 
Pathak not attenuated, in the Aramaic manner. It is more correctly, however, 
regarded, with Delitzsch, as the infinitive absolute of a Pi'lel formation, from 
wip to spread out, with euphonic change of the first & to w, and the second to }. 
Moreover, the reading al) also is very well attested, and is adopted by Baer in 
the text of Job; comp. the Rem. on p. 48 of his edition. 

(6) On the analogy of Hzph‘il: Senn, by syncope bape and bn 
to turn to the left (denom. from bani”) Gen. 13, 9. Is. 30, 21, and elsewhere. 
On 3 UDINT comp. § 53. Z. 


C. Strronc VERB WITH PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES ?. 


§ 57. 


The accusative of the personal pronoun, depending on an active 
verb*, may be expressed (1) by a separate word, NN the accusative 
sign (before a suffix NS, NX) with the pronominal suffix, e.g. ink bop 
he has killed htm; or (2) by a mere suffix, aMdwp or ssw he has killed 
him. The latter is the usual method (§ 33), and we are here con- 


* [See Strack and Siegfried, Lehrbuch der Neuhebraischen Sprache, Leipzig, 
1884, §9t. S.R.D.] 

* This subject of the verbal suffixes is treated here in connexion with the strong 
verb, in order that both the forms of the suffixes and the general laws which 
regulate their union with verbal forms may be clearly seen. The rules which 
relate to the union of the suffixes with weak verbs will be given under the several 
classes of those verbs, 

* An accusative suffix occurs with Wiph‘al in Ps. 109, 3 (since ons is used 
in the sense of ¢o attack), and according to some, in Is. 44, 21; with Hithpa‘al 
Is. 14, 2 Onna to appropriate somebody ¢o oneself as a possession); comp. above, 
§ 54. f, and § 117. w. 


. - 
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cerned with it alone’. Neither of these methods, however, is employed 
when the accusative of the pronoun is reflexive. In that case 
a reflexive verb is used, viz. Niph‘al or Hithpa‘él (§§ 51 and 54), 
e.g. WIPNN he sanctified himself, not WAP, which could only mean 
he sanctified him”. : 

Two points must be specially considered here: the form of the 
suffix itself (§ 58), and the form which the verb takes when suffixes 
are added to it (§§ 59-61). 


§ 58. Zhe Pronominal Suffixes of the Verb. 


Cf. the statistics collected by H. Petri, Das Verbum mit Sufixen im Hebr., 
part ii, in the DWNT DNA), Leipzig, 1890. 


1. The pronominal suffixes appended to the verb express the 


accusative of the personal pronoun, ‘They are the following :— 


A. B. Ce 


To a form ending in 
a Vowel. 


Sing. 1.com. “J— 


2.m. 7 
t A ed 
2.1. I, j 
ie eee 
Plur. 1. com, Y— 
2.m, D3— 
[eee : 
3.m. Bi’, D 
poet. 2+ 
£ es 


To a form in the Perf. 
ending in a Consonant. 


‘= (in pause I=) 


I~ (in pause F<, also 1) 


1 3-4, rarely 1 
ms, 47) 


FE 


b_(from b+), B— 
io 


7 


_— 


To a form in the Imperf. 
ending in a Consonant, 


4 me. 
thee. 
J 
we him. 
5 eal her. 
= ees us (nos). 
you (vos). 


D__ (from Din=) eos. 
(ele 


pee eas. 


te ae ee a 2 ee 


1 On the cases where NN is necessary, see § 117. @. 


2 Jer. 7, 19. Ezek. 34, 2. to at 
instances the sharp antithesis between 


only be expressed by 


active verb serves to em 
3 pM occurs only onc 


Infinitive u. Participien, p.13, 


j2 (and f. pi.) and j__ 


o are only apparent exceptions. 
ons (themselves) and another object could 
retaining the same verb; also in Ex. 5, 19 ons after an 
phasize the idea of themselves. 

e as a verbal suffix (Deut. 32, 26, unless, with Kahan, 
DIPNDS from ANB is to be read), while the forms 
and ji} (3rd f Pls added by Qimhi, never occur. 


In all these 
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2. That these suffixes are connected with the corresponding forms 
of the personal pronoun (§ 32) is for the most part self-evident, and 
only a few of them require elucidation. = 

The suffixes °3, 3, 37 and 4 (also J, when a long vowel in an open 
syllable precedes) never have the tone, which always rests on the 
preceding syllable; on the other hand, 02 and 0% always take 
the tone. 

In the 3rd pers. masc. from 47+, by contraction of @ and wu after 
the rejection of the weak n, there frequently arises d (§ 23. 4), ordinarily 
written {, much less frequently n° (see § 7. ¢). In the feminine, the 
suffix 4 should be pronounced with a preceding a (comp. below, letter 7, 
note), as 1< or 14, on the analogy of ahd; instead of 3, 
it was simply pronounced "_, with the rejection of the final vowel, 
and with JZappiq, since the m is consonantal; but the weakening to 
NM is also found, see below, letter g. 

8. The variety of the suffix-forms is occasioned chiefly by the fact 
that they are modified differently according to the form and tense 


of the verb to which they are attached. For almost every suffix 
three forms may be distinguished: 

(z) One beginning with a consonant, as ‘2+, 7+, } (only after 7), 
32+, (O7}) D, &c. These are attached to verbal forms which end with 
a vowel, e.g. OOP ; IMADYP, for which by absorption of the 7 we 
also get PADYP, pronounced g*talitu; cf. § 8. m. 

(6) A second and third with what are called connecting vowels* 
(‘2—, 2+), used with verbal forms ending with a consonant (for 
exceptions, see § 59. ¢ and § 60. e). This connecting vowel is a with 
the forms of the perfect, e.g. ssdup, WEP, DDUP; and e (less fre- 
quently z) with the forms of the imperfect and imperative, e.g. smyp : 
D? OP; also with the infinitive and participles, when these do not take 
noun-suffixes (comp. § 61. @ and). The form § also belongs to the 
suffixes of the perfect, since it has arisen from 7 (comp., however, 
§ 60. @). With 7, 03, the connecting sound is only a vocal Swi, 


* We have kept the term connecting vowel, although it is rather a superficial 


description. Most probably these connecting syllables are really the remains of - 


old verbal terminations, like the ¢ in the 2nd pers. fem. sing. MASH. Observe 
e.g. the Hebrew form g°¢d/-anz in connexion with the Arabic gatala-ni, con- 
trasted with Hebrew g*¢d/at-ni and Arabic gatalat-ni. Konig accordingly prefers 
the expression ‘ vocalic ending of the stem,’ instead of ‘ connecting syllable.’ 


3 
q 
: 
: 
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which has arisen from an original short vowel, thus J—, O2—, e.g. 
TBP (g*tal’kha), or when the final consonant of the verb is a guttural, 
Fan Se. nce’. In pause, the original short vowel (a) reappears 
as S*ghél with the tone J< (comp., however, J+ Deut. 28, 24 and 
frequently; even without the pause 29 Jer. 23, 37). On the appending 
of suffixes to the final }} of the imperfect (§ 47. ), see § 60. ¢ 


Rem. 1. As vare forms may be mentioned sig. 2nd pers. masc. NJ Gen. £ 


27,7. 1 Ki. 18, 44, &c., in pause also ND— (see below, letter z); fem. "3 
‘3 = Ps. 103, 4. 137, 6. Instead of the form J» which is usual even in ae 
perfect (e.g. Jud. 4, 20. Ezek. 27, 26), J— occurs as fem. Is. 60, g (as masc. 
Deut. 28, 45. Is. 30, 19. 55, 5 always in pause); with Munah Is. 54, 6.—In the 
3rd masc. 1 Ex. 32,25. Num. 23,8; in the 3rd fem. 7_ without Mappig (comp. 
§ or. ¢) Ex. 2, 3. Jer. 44,19; Am. 1, 11, with retraction of the tone before a follow- 
ing tone-syllable).—The forms {+ _, we, §1_< are wholly poetic * (with the 
exception of Ex. 23, 31); instead of jp _<_ there occurs in Ex. 15,5 104, On the 
origin of these forms, see § 32.7; on the use of 41) as a singular, see the and 
note on § 103. f; on {__ and j___ as suffixes of the 3rd fem. plur. of the imperfect, 
§ 60. d.—In Gen. 48, 9 NITDMNP. (cf. ny-D>") 1 Chron. 14, 11 according to Baer), 
n___ has lost the tone before Maggeph and so is shortened to O__ ,—In Ezek. 
44, 8 poy is probably an error for mir. : 

2. From a comparison of these verbal suffixes with the noun-suffixes (§ 91) we 
find that (a) there is a greater variety of forms amongst the verbal than amongst 
the noun-suffixes, the forms and relations of the verb itself being more various ;— 
(0) the verbal suffix, where it differs from that of the noun, is longer; comp. e. g. 
ES (me) with *__ (my). The reason is that the pronominal 
object is less closely connected with the verb than the possessive pronoun (the 
genitive) is with the noun ; consequently the former can also be expressed by 
a separate word (*N& &c.). 


4. A verbal form with a suffix gains additional strength, and 
sometimes intentional emphasis, when, instead of the mere connecting 
vowel, a full connecting-syllable * (a) is inserted between the suffix 
and the verbal stem. Since, however, this syllable always has the 
tone, the @ is invariably (except in the rst pers. sing.) lengthened 


1 In Ps. 2 D— occurs five times, and 0 __ only twice. 

her, instead of a connecting syllable, we should 
analogous to the Arabic energetic mood (see the 
Rem. at the end) and probably also appearing in the Hebrew cohortative (see 
the foot-note on § 48. ¢). According to Berliner, Bestrage 2ur hebr. Gramm. 


im Talmud u. Midrasch, the form with Wan is used to express the simple future 
hile the ordinary form is used to express 


a remark which is almost always confirmed 


-2 Tt is, however, a question whet 
not assume a special verbal form, 


and to lay stress upon the object, w 
the optative or after waw consecutive, 


by the facts. 
M 


h 
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to S*ghél. This is called the Win energicum* (less suitably demonstra- 
tivum or epentheticum),.and occurs principally (see, however, Deut. 
32, 10) in pausal forms of the imperfect, e.g. WIIIN he will bless him 
(Ps. 72, 15, comp. Jer. 5, 22), 7733" he will Lenina me (Ps. 50;.23)5 
rarely in the perfect, Deut. 24, 13. On examples like 237 Gen. 30, 6, 
comp. § 26. g. In far the greatest number of cases, however, this 
Nén is assimilated to the following consonant (3, 3), or the latter 
is lost in pronunciation (so 7), and the én consequently sharpened. 
Hence we get the following series of suffix-forms :— 
1st pers. 2+ (even in pause, Job 7, 14 and elsewhere), °3> (for 
22, 2) 
and gers. I< (Jer. 22, 24 in pause 3}]-) and, only orthographically 
different, 
nd_= (Is. 10, 24. Prov. 2, 11 in pause). 
grd pers. 3+ (for WI—)?, fem. 13 for 72. 
[ust pers. plur. 3 (for 331 2)], see the Rem. 


In the other persons Nfin energetic does not occur. 


Rem. The uncontracted forms with V#m are rare, and occur only in poetic 
or elevated style (Ex. 15, 2, Deut. 32, 10. Jer. 5, 22. 22, 24); they are never 
found in the 3rd _fem. sing. and 1st f/ur. On the other hand, the contracted forms 
are tolerably frequent, even in prose. An example of a as Ist plur. occurs 
perhaps in Job 31, 15 (but hardly in Hos. 12, 5); comp. 237 behold us, Gen. 
44, 16. 50, 18. Num. 14, 40 for $337].—In Ezek. 4, 12 the Masora requires j nin, 
without Dage§ in the Nin. 

That the forms with Wax energicum are intended to give greater emphasis 
to the verbal form is seen from their special frequency in pawse. Apart from 
the verb, however, (Viz energicum occurs also in the union of suffixes with 
certain particles (§ 100. 0). 

This Niin is frequent in Western Aramaic. In Arabic the corresponding forms 
are the two energetic moods (see § 48. 4) ending in az and anna, which are used 
in connexion with suffixes (e.g. yagtulan-ka or yagtulanna-ka) as well as 
without them, 


§ 59. The Perfect with Pronominal Suffixes. 


1, The endings (aformatives) of the perfect occasionally vary 
somewhat from the ordinary form, when connected with pronominal 
suffixes; viz. :— 


SSeS 


2 So Konig, Lehrged. i. p. 226. ? On j2=%3__ Num, 23, 13, see § 67.0. 
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(a) In the 3rd seng. fem. the original feminine ending N— or N— is 
used for 7. 

(6) 2nd sing. masc. besides A we find A, to which the connecting vowel 
is closely attached, but the only clear instances of this are with "3. 

(c) 2nd sing. fem. TM, the original form of A; comp. AS, ‘AYP, 

$32.75 § 44.g. This form can be distinguished from the rst pers. 
only by the context. 

(d) 2nd plur. mase. 7 for B4, a change which is explained by the 
Arabic ’antum, gataltum®, Aram. PRS, MDOP for Heb, OFS, pmdbwp 
(§ 32.2). The only examples are Num. 20, 5. 21, 5. Zech. 1, = 
The fem. {}20? never occurs with suffixes; probably it was not 

_ distinguished in pronunciation from the masculine. 
_ We exhibit first the forms of the perfect Hph't/, as they are 
pronounced when connected with suffixes, since here no further 
changes take place in the stem itself, except as regards the tone 
(see No. 2). 


Singular. Plural. 
3. m. SORT . 3. c. DPT 
3. f. nd wPn 
2. m. AMPH, AdYPN 2. m. WAPYHT 
2. 7 cmbepn, AdUPT 
rc ‘AOOPT rc. WPNPN 


The beginner should first practise connecting the suffixes with these Hzph‘él 
forms and then go on to unite them to the Perfect Qal (see letter @), 

2. The addition of the suffix generally causes the tone to be thrown 
forward towards the end of the word, since it would otherwise fall, 
in some cases, on the ante-penultima; with the Acavy suffixes (see 
letter ¢) the tone is even transferred to the suffix itself. Considerations 

© of tone, especially in the Perfect Qa/, occasion certain vowel changes: 
(a) the Qames of the first syllable, no longer standing Jefore the tone, 
always becomes vocal S*wd ; (6) the original Pathah of the second 
syllable, which in the 3rd sing. fem. and 3rd plur. had become S“zd, 
now reappears, and, in an open syllable before the tone, is even 


1 Eyen here it is extremely probable that the d belongs originally to the verbal 


form, see § 58. /, note. 
2 According to Noldeke, ZDMG. 38, p. 415, the ground-form of the and plur. 


mast. probably terminated in tum. 
M 2 
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lengthened to Qames; similarly original z (as in the 3rd seg. masc. 
without a suffix) reappears, and is lengthened to @, e.g. ITs 
1 Sam. 18, 22. Prov. 19, 7- 

ad The forms of the perfect of Qal consequently appear as follows :— — 


Singular. Plural. 
3. m. OOP 3. c. MBP 
3. 7. MVP (N2wP, letter'g) - 
2. in. POWP (DOP, letter 2) 2. M. sADYP 
a. sf mbep (AdBR, letter /) 
Ey te ie i 6 up 


The connexion of these forms with all the suffixes is shown 
in Paradigm C. It will be seen there also, how the Sere in the 
Perfect Pi‘sl changes sometimes into S%ghdé/, and sometimes into 
vocal S*wd. 


é€  Rem.1. The suffixes of the 2nd and 3rd pers. plur. D3 and Di}, since they end 
in a consonant and also always have the tone, are distinguished as heavy suffixes 
(suffixa gravia) from the rest, which are called light suffixes. Compare the 
connexion of these (and of the corresponding feminine forms }} and }}) with 
the moun, § 91. With a perfect D2 alone occurs, Ps. 118, 26. The form byp 
which is usually given as the connective form of the 3rd sing. masc. before D3 j 
and }2 is only formed by analogy, and is without example in the Old Testament. 3 


J 2. In the 3rd sing. masc. wowP (especially in verbs v7); in the strong verb 
only in Jer. 20, 15 in , Pr'él) is mostly contracted to PUP, according to § 23. 2; 
likewise in the 2nd sing. masc. wmADVP to iADYP. —As a suffix of the ist sing. 
*)+ occurs several times with the 3rd sing. masc. perf. Qal of verbs 77/” 5, not only 
in pause (as ‘2y Ps, 118, 5; 230 Prov. 8, 22 with D*z), but also with a con- 
junctive accent, as mh Job 30, 19; "239 1 Sam, 28,15 (where, however, the 
reading 939 i is also found). 

£& 3. The 3rd sing. fem. ndup (=n>0p) has the twofold peculiarity that (a) the 
ending ath always takes the ‘tone}, and consequently is joined to those suffixes, 
which form a syllable of themselves (93, J, 17, 1, 13), without a connecting vowel, 
contrary to the general rule, § 58. f; (4) before the other suffixes the connecting 
vowel is indeed employed, but the tone is drawn back Bas the Jenultima, so that 
they are pronounced with shortened vowels, viz. 3] . 9 Ege ae WON 
she loves thee, Ruth 4, 15; ona) she has stolen oe Gen. 31, 323 pnaw 
zt burns them, Is. 47,14. Jos. sas Hos. 2, 14. Ps..48, 7. For A 


} qnzan Cant. 8, 5 is an exception. D2 would probably even here have the 
tone (letter e); but no example of the kind occurs in the Old Testament. In Is. 
51, 2 the zmperfect is used instead of the perfect with a suffix. 
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&c., in pazese 10) is found, Jer. 8, 21. Ps. 69, 10, and qn Cant. 8,5; and also 
without the Aawse for the sake of the assonance 7ne3n, she was in travail with 
thee, in the same verse (Cant. 8, 5). The form snbyp (e.g. Ruth 4, 15) has 
arisen, through the loss of the 7 and the consequent sharpening of the N (as in 
33 and m3 for I and nm, comp. § 58. 2), from the form sandwp, which 
is also found even in pause habit I Sam. 18, 28; elsewhere it takes in pause 
the form sD Ic50.71O)5) (SO nmdwp from nndyp; comp. I Sam. 1, 6. 
Is. 34, 17. Jer. 49, 24. Ruth 3,6; in pase Ezek. 14, 15, always, on the authority 
of Qimhi, without A/aggig in the 1, which is consequently always a mere vowel- 
letter. 

_ 4. In the and sting. masc. the form Adv? is mostly used, and the suffixes have, 
therefore, no connecting vowel, e.g. AYID DAN thou hast cast us off, thou 
hast broken us down, Ps. 60,3; but with the suff. of the ist sing. the form 
AYP is used, e.g. PA Ps. 139, 1; in pause, however, with Qames, e.g. 
‘MI Ps. 22,2; Jud.1,1 5 (with Zageph gaton); comp., however, also RET 
Ps. 17, 3 with Aer*kha.—In the 2nd sing. fem. 1— is also written defectively, 
yD) 1 Sam.19,17. Jud. 11, 35. Jer. 15, 10. Cant. 4, 9. Occasionally the 
suffix is appended to the shorter form (A Lap viz. wAYBN thou (fem.) dost adjure 
us, Cant. 5,9. Jos. 2, 17. 20; comp. Jer. 2, 27, and, quite abnormally, with Seve 
MATIN thou (fem.) didst let us down, Jos. 2, 18, where 32770 would be 
expected. In Is. 8, 11 1DY is probably intended as an imperfect. 

5. In verbs mididle é, the @ remains even before suffixes (see above, letter oy; 
e.g. JIN Deut. 15, 16, wNIAN 1 Sam. 18, 28, comp. 18, 22; AND Job 37, 24. 
From a verb middle o there occurs Dab) I have prevailed against him, Ps. 13,5, 
from bo) with J instead of 7 ina syllable which has lost the tone (§ 44. ¢). 


§ 60. Imperfect with Pronominal Suffixes. 


In those forms of the zmperfect Qal, which have no afformatives, the 
vowel 6 of the second syllable mostly becomes * (simple vocal S“wé), 
sometimes ° (=-); thus in the principal pause, Num. 35, 20. Is. 27, 3. 
62, 2. Jer. 31, 33- Ezek. 35, 6. Hos. 10, 10; before the principal 
pause, Ps. 119, 333 before a secondary pause, Ezek. 17, 33; even 
before a conjunctive accent, Jos. 23, 5: Before J 52, however, 
it is shortened to 6 (Qames-hatuph), ©. §: qe (but in pause FV? 
or qe ; with Win energicum, see § 58. 4), paw, &c. Instead of 
mbbpn, the form sobpR is used for the 2nd and 3rd _/em. plur. before 


suffixes; Jer. 2, 19. Job 19, 15. Cant. 1, 6. 


1 This form is also found as feminine without a suffix, Jer. 49, 11. Ezek, 37, 7. 
In the latter passage 127?) is probably to be regarded, with Konig, as a clumsy 
correction of the original D1, intended to suggest the reading MID PM, to agree 


with the usual gender of NiD¥Y. 


h 
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b&b Rem.1. TIAN Ps. 94, 20 is an anomalous form for 93M‘ (comp. the analogous 
FIM § 67. 2) and Wap (so Baer; others ab) Gen, 32,18 for wae. To 
the same category as IN belong also, according to the usual explanation, 
DIAyA (from TAA), Ex. 20, 5. 23, 24. Deut, 5, 9, and “ays Deut. 13,3. As a 
matter’ of fact, the explanation of these forms as imperfects of Qal appears to 
be required by the last of these passages; yet why has the retraction of the 
o taken place only in these examples (beside numerous forms like 273")? Could 
the Masora in the two Decalogues and in Ex. 23, 24, (on the analogy of which 
Deut. 13, 3 was then wrongly pointed,) have intended an imperfect Hoph‘al with 
the suffix =shou shalt not allow thyself to be brought to worship them ? 

c Verbs which have a in the second syllable of the zmferfect, and imperative, Qa/ 
(to which class especially verba tertiae and mediae guttur. belong, § 64 and § 65) 
do mot, as a rule, change the Pathak of the imperfect (nor of the imperative, 
see § 61.2) into vocal Swa before suffixes; but the Pathah, coming to stand in 
an open syllable before the tone, is rather lengthened to Qames, e.g. "a 
Job 29, Ay ITN 3,53 pnpw) Jos. 8, 3; TP Ps. 145, 18; but also inp’ 
Jer. 23, 6 

@ 2. As exceptions, though they are not rare, suffixes with the connecting vowel a 
are found with the imperfect, e.g. paTA Gen. 19, I9, comp. 29, 32. Ex. 33, 20. 
Num, 22, 33. 1 Ki. 2, 24 Q°r¢, Is. 56, 3. Job 9, 18; also ‘3 *_, Gen. 27, 19. Job 
7,14. 9, 34- 13, 21 (in principal Jazse) ; 711"D") Gen. 37, 33, comp. 16,7. 2 Sam. 
11,27. 1s. 26,5. Job,28,.27. 1,Chron. 26,4); 37") Is. 63, 16 (manifestly owing 
to the influence of the preceding WYN); pind Ex, 29, 30, comp. 2,17. Num. | 


23,20.) Deute7,5.0bs) 74,05) even pow 118, IO-I2; pin Ex.2, 17,200 
nn Hab. 2,17 (where, however, the old versions read TN) 5 even ipTy 
(6 from dh) Hos. 8, 3; comp. Ex, 22, 29, Jos. 2, 4. 1 Sam,18,1 A°¢h., 21, 14 
(where, however, the text is corrupt); 2 Sam. 14, 6 ssi it would be better 
to read 13"), or with the old versions 9%); Jer. 23, 6 (see § 74. ¢). Ps. 35,8 
Eccles. 4, 12.—On pausal Seehé? for Sere in DIIIN. Gen. 48, 9 and snysmi 
(so Baer, but not ed. Mant.) Jud. 16, 6, see § 29. g. 

é 3. Suffixes are sometimes also appended to the plural forms in j, e.g. ANT 
will ye break me in pieces? Job 19, 2; ww (here necessarily with a con- 
necting vowel) Is, 60, 7. 10; Prov. 5, 22 (4); elsewhere always without a connect- 
ing vowel ; NIP’ with two other examples Proy. 1, 28. Hos. 5,15; comp. 
ya Ps. 63, i. OI; 12> I Jere5, 22's na Jer. 2, 24—all in principal 
pause. 

F 4. In Prel, Pie, and Po'lal, the Sere of the final syllable, like the o in Qal, 
becomes vocal S*wd; but before the suffixes —_ and D3__ it is shortened 
to S°chdl, e.g. T3aD Deut: 30,4. 9 Ps. qu 2a ise cemeoy With a final guttural, 
however, @ is retained in the tone-syllable TINEA Gen. 32, 27 ; also Prov. 4,8 
where with Qimhi SREP is to be read; an analogous case in A7ph‘Zl is mh 
Deut. 32, 7. Less frequently Sere is sharpened into Hiveg, e. g. DIYONN 
Job 16, 5, comp. Ex. 31,13. Is. 1, 1g. 52,123; so in Po'lél, Is. 28, 1. Ps. 30, 2 
37, 34. 145, 1, and probably also in Qal 5 EDK 1 Sam. 15, 6; comp. § 68. 4. 


& 5 In Hiph'tl the long # remains, e.g. *2oR Job 10, 11 (after waw con- 
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secutive often written defectively, e.g. pads Gen. 3, 21 and passim). Forms 
like aNwyn thou enrichest tt, Ps. 65, 10. 1 Sam. 17, 25, are rare. Comp. § 53. 7. 

6. Instead of the suffix of the 3rd plur. fem. (}), the suffix of the grd plur. 
masc. (D) is affixed to the afformative 4, to avoid a confusion with the personal 
ending }1; comp. oss.) Gen. 26, 15 (previously also with a perf. DWOAD); 
Gen. 26, 18. 3 3, 13: Ex. 2, 17 (where pen occurs immediately after) ; 39, 18. 20. 
1 Sam. 6, 10 (where also O77*22 is for fiPJ2, a neglect of gender which can only be 
explained by § 135.9). 


§ 61. Infinitive, Imperative and Participle with Pronominal Suffixes. 


1. The zafinitive construct of an active verb may be construed with 
an accusative, and therefore can take a verbal suffix, i.e. the accusative 
of the personal pronoun. The only undoubted instances of the kind, 
however, in the Old Testament are infinitives with the verbal suffix 
of the rst pers. sing., e.g. wa? to inquire of me, Jer. 37,7. As 
a tule the infinitive (as a moun) takes noun-suflixes (in the genztive), 
e.g. “IY my passing by ; 1230 his reigning, see § 115.aande. The 
infinitive Qa/, then, usually has the form gét/, the short vowel returning 
to the first radical (on the probable ground-form qutiil, see § 46. a). 
The result is, as a rule, a half-closed syllable, e.g. 13n23 zn his 
writing, Jer. 45, 1, not 1aND £oth-b6, see § 21. f; comp., however, *257 
Gen. 19, 21; 1532 (so ed. Mant. ; others 1533) Ex. 12,27; “2¥¥ 1 Chron. 
p10; beiore G-— and 52-- also the syllable is completely closed, 
e.g. JBOND Ex. 23, 16. Lev. 23, 39 (but in pause Palas Gen. 27, 42); 
unless the vowel be retained in the second syllable; see letter d. 
With the form bpp generally, compare the closely allied nouns of the 
form bp (before a suffix bp or DOP), § 844,13; § 93-9: 

Rem. 1. The infin. of verbs which have @ in the last syllable of the ineperfect 
of Qal, sometimes takes the form git/, before suffixes, e. g. 7322 ie 2bs ore 
pind Am. 2, 6 (but M1319 Ex. 21, 8), {Pb 2 Sam. I, 10 (but D5) 1 Sam. 29, 3), 
38 Lev. 26, 26. Ezek. 30, 18 &c. According to Barth (see above, § 47.2 
weil the note) these forms with z in the first syllable point to former z-imperfects. 

Infinitives of the form byp (§ 45.¢) in verbs middle or third guttural (but cf. 
also MADW Gen. 19, 33: 35—elsewhere y228 and 123%) before suffixes sometimes 
ae i< al gatl, as jByt Jon. 1, 15 (and, with the syllable only half closed, 
jpyp Jud. 13, 25) INN and qYP Ezek. 25, 6; sometimes gtd, with the 
a attenuated to Z, especially verbs third guttural; as ynba, ya, Dypa, WIaB ; 
smnB, AyI7.—Contrary to § 58. f %)-<- (1 Chron. 12,17) and yp (Ex. 14, oP 
are found with the djinitive instead of 3 and, On SEIT my following 


h 
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Ps, 38, 21, for which the Q°ré requires ‘DT, comp. the analogous examples in 
§ 46. e. 

2. With the suffixes 7 i and D3__, contrary to the analogy of the correspond- 
ing nouns, forms occur like poo thy eating, Gen. 2, 17; DoP28 Gen. 3, 53 
TTY (others yy)? Obad. 11, i.e. with @ shortened in the same way as in 
the zwzperfect, see § 60, But the analogy of the nouns is followed in such forms 
as DIS? your harvesting, Lev. 19, 9. 23, 22 (with a return of the original 7), 
and DID’? (read mdbs*khém) your despising, Is. 30, 12; comp. Deut. 20, 2; 
on p2Nyba Gen. 32, 20 (for ¥1D3), see § 74. A. 

Exauiples of the zxjfinitive Niph‘al with suffixes are, 7235 Ex. 14,18; yw 
Dent. 28, 20 (in pause, Wow verse 24); ipayA Ps. 37, 333 po7317 Ezek. 
ail, 2055 pIDw Deut. 7, 23. In the ‘suangti of Piz (as also in the ‘imperfect, 
see § 60. fp the é before the suff. 78 ___ becomes S*ghél, e. g. 7737 Ex. 4, 10, 
and with a sharpening to 7 Dv is. ty I 5 (see § 60. f). In the zufinitive Pé‘el, 
papwia occurs (with a for he or 7) Am. 5, 11, but probably D3Di2, with 


Wellhausen, i is the right reading; the correction D has crept into the text ‘alongside 
of the corrigendum WY. 


2. The leading form of the zmperative Qal before suffixes (0p) 
is due probably (see § 46. @) to the return of the original short vowel 
of the first syllable (ground-form gifil). In the zmperative also 
6 stands in a half-closed syllable, e.g. D2ND Aoth*bhim (not £dth-bém), 
&c." As in the ¢mperfect (§ 60. d) and infinitive (see above, letter c), 
so also in the zmperarive, suffixes are found united to the stem by an 
a-sound; e.g. 7303 Is. 30, 8; comp. 2 Sam. 12, 28.— The forms 
DOP, sup, which are not exhibited in Paradigm C, undergo no 
change. Instead of ndbp, the masc. form POP is used, as in the 
emperfect. 

In verbs which form the zmperative with a, like ndvs (to which class 
belong especially verbs meddle and third guttural, §§ 64 and 65), this 


a retains its place when pronominal suffixes are added, but, since it © 


then stands in an open syllable, is, as a matter of course, lengthened to 
Qames (just as in imperfects Qal in a, § 60. c); e. g. ‘sone send me, 
Isi.6; 8, una Ps. 26, 2, WP Ps. 50,o25, ‘mY Gen. 23, 3. In 
Am. 9, I, nya (so Baer, instead of the ordinary reading pyya) for 
DY¥3 is irregular. The retraction of the tone, which causes the 
) <i crs es 

q Dy 5 Sam®réné required by the Masora in Ps. 16,1 (also NOY Ps. 86, 2. 
119, 1673 comp. Is. 38, 14 and TTOY Obad. 11), belongs to the disputed cases 
discussed in § 9. v and § 48, 2, note. According to Delitzsch, the short @, which 


is the value of the Qames hatuph of the Masora (see above, § 8.¢), is here 
simply lengthened to long 4. 


ee 7) a 


2 ae 
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change of é to &, is doubtless to be explained, with Konig, as a case 
of nasog ’ahor (comp. 29. e, and the analogous 8}"DNP bring them, 
I pray thee, Gen. 48, 9)—In the imperative Aph‘d, the form used in 
conjunction with suffixes is not the 2nd sig. masc. bypn, but bppn 
(with 7 on account of the open syllable, comp. § 60. g), e.g. wa pA 
present it, Mal. 1, 8. 

3. Like the infinitives, the participles can also be united with either 
verbal or noun-suffixes ; see § 116.3. In both cases the vowel of the 
participles is shortened or becomes S*wd before the suffix, as in the 
corresponding noun-forms, e.g. from the form byp 97, HT, &c.; 
but before S*wd mobile JS‘, &c., or with sharpening yaks Ex. 23, 4 
and elsewhere, J2DX 2 Kings 22, 20 (coinciding in form with the 
1st sing. imperfect Qal, 1 Sam. 15, 6; comp. § 68. 2). On the other 
hand, with a middle guttural (28), JM; with a third guttural, 7873 
Is. 43, 1, but JOP, comp. § 65.¢. The form bepid, with suffix 
DEP ; before S¢wd sometimes like q128 Ts, 48, 17, ODM 51, 12, 
sometimes like DJEBND 52, 12. in is: 47; ©, 284 is irregular for 
85; instead of the quite meaningless spibepo ride Jer. 15, 10, the 
true reading is *R>>p BMP2. 


§ 62. Verbs with Gutturals. 


Verbs which have a guttural for one of the three radicals differ 
in their inflexion from the ordinary strong verb, according to the 
general rules in § 22. These differences do not affect the consonantal 
part of the stem, and it is, therefore, more correct to regard the 
guttural verbs as a subdivision of the strong verb. At the most, only 
the complete loss of the doubling in some of the verbs middle guttural 
(as well as in the imperfect Niph'al of verbs first guttural) can be 
called a real weakness (§§ 63. 2, 64. d), On the other hand, some 
original elements have been preserved in guttural stems, which have 
degenerated in the ordinary strong verb; e.g. the @ of the initial 
syllable in the zmperfect Qal, as in ‘OM, whilst elsewhere it is 
attenuated to 2, bop’. —In guttural verbs & and 1 are only taken 
into consideration when they are actual consonants, and not vowel- 
letters like the & in some verbs N”B (§ 68), in a few xy (§ 73-8): 
and in most x” (§ 74). In all these cases, however, the & was at 
least originally a full consonant, while the n in verbs 7” was never 
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anything but a vowel letter, comp. § 73. The really consonantal 
nm at the end of the word is marked by Alappig.—Verbs containing 
a also, according to § 22. 5, share some of the peculiarities of the 
guttural verbs. For more convenient treatment, the cases will be 
distinguished, according as the guttural is the first, second or third 
radical. (Comp. the Paradigms D, E, F, in which only those con- 
jugations are omitted which are wholly regular.) 


§ 63. Verbs First Guttural, e.g. VOd to stand. 


In this class the deviations from the ordinary strong verb may be 
referred to the following cases :— 

1. Instead of a simple S*wd mobile, the initial guttural takes 
a compound wa (Hateph, § 10. f, § 22.1). Thus the zufinitives Thy, 
DON to eat, and the perfects, 2nd plur. masc. DAY, DAYS from yh 
to be inclined, correspond to the forms dbp and pRpbP, and {DDN to 
yp, and so always with initial =, before a suffix for an original 4, 
according to § 22.0. 


2. When a preformative is placed before an initial guttural, the © 


two may either form a closed syllable, or the vowel of the pre- 
formative is repeated as a Hafeph under the guttural. If the vowel 
of the preformative was originally a, two methods of formation may 
again be distinguished, according as this @ remains or is attenuated 
to. 2. 

Examples: (a) of firmly closed syllables with the original vowel 
of the preformative (always with 6 in the second syllable ; but cf. 
letter e): TOM, bin, avin, qvim, apy Jer. 9, 3 (probably to distin- 
guish it from the name py", just as in Jer. 10, 19, &c., the participle 
fem. Niph‘al of npn is npny to distinguish it from nbn), &c., and so 
generally in the zmperfect Qal of stems beginning with n, although 
sometimes parallel forms exist, which repeat the @ as a Hateph, 
e.g. YM, &c. The same form appears also in the cmperfect Hiphtl 
WDM, &c. Very rarely the original @ is retained in a closed syllable 
under the preformative 3 of the perfect Nipk'al: mNan3 Gen. 31, 247; 
comp. I Sam. 19, 2. Jos. 2, 16, also the infinitive absolute dinn3 
Esth. 8, 8, WAY2 1 Chron. g, 20, and the participle fem. npn (see above, 
letter c), plur. NIWAY2 Prov. 27,6. In these forms the original @ is 
commonly kept under the preformative followed by Lajeph-Pathah; 
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thus in the perfect of some verbs 7” 5, e.g. MWYI, &c.; in the cufinttive 
absolute, 122 Esth. 9, 1; in the participle, YY) Ps. 89, 8, &c. 

(8) Of half-closed syllables (where a Hafeph follows) with the 
original vowel: WN (but VAM Job 5, 18 in pause), pon), oy’, DIN, 
: and so almost always with y and n in the zmperfects of Qal and 
Aiph'il ; in Hoph‘al, VOY, Woy’. 

The 7 of the preformative, attenuated from @, before a guttural 
almost always (§ 22.7) becomes S‘ghé/ (comp., however, letter £). 
This S*ghél again appears sometimes (c) in a closed syllable, e.g. 
vant, IDM, Tay, DUN, always with @ in the second syllable, corre- 
sponding to the imperfects of verbs yy, with original 7 in the first 
and @ in the second syllable, § 67. #, and also to the imperfects of 
verbs ¥’y, § 72.2, but cf. also “DN and 77; in Mph., e.g. 133, sn 
Am. 6, 6, &c., in Azph. VON}, Dyn 2 Kings 4, 27, &c.: sometimes 
(d) in a half-closed syllable (followed by Hateph-S*ghil), e.g. APS, 
Fw’, JY" in zmperfect Qal ; OM Hiphil ; VO~2, Niphal. 

Rem. With regard to the above examples the following points may also 


be noted : (1) The forms with a firmly closed syllable (called the hard combination) 
frequently occur in the same verb with forms containing a half-closed syllable 


(the soft combination). (2) In the Ist seg. imperfect Qal the preformative 
& invariably receives S%g/d/, whether in a firmly or half-closed syllable, e. g. Ins 
(with the cohortative nvans), “DMS (in pause) &c. In Job 32, 17 MQYN must 
unquestionably be Hzph*é/, since elsewhere the pointing is always ’ ys . Cohortatives 
like AIAN Gen. 27, 41, and ndams Job 16, 6, are explained by the next remark. 
(3) The shifting of the tone towards the end frequently causes the Pathah of the 
preformative to change into S °ohél, and vice versa, €. nya , but nnvys ard s7ng. 
fem.; FIDN’, but “DDNA ; TOYA, but with waw consecutive VOY &c.; so 
sm Gen. 8, 3 the plur. of 1DM*1, comp. Gen. 11, 8; and thus generally a change 
of the stronger Hateph-S°ghél group —_ into the lighter Hateph-Pathah group 
takes place whenever the tone is moved one place toward the end (comp. § 27. W). 


3. When in forms like THY’, 7292, the vowel of the final syllable 
becomes a vocal Sew in consequence of the addition of an afforma- 
tive (3, -~, 1) or suffix, the compound Stwd of the guttural is 
changed into the corresponding short vowel, e.g. TOY", plur. TOY? 
(ya-a-m*-dhit as an equivalent for ya-m?-dhil) ; WBY2, she 1 forsaken. 
But even in these forms the hard combination frequently occurs, 
e.g. wan they take as a pledge (comp. in the sig. bann, also ban); 
spiny (also wi.) they are strong. Comp. letter m and, in general, 


§ 22. m, § 28. ¢. . 


Ay 
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4. In the znjinit've, imperative, and imperfect Niph‘al, where the first 
radical should regularly be doubled (°827, >8P'), the doubling is 
always omitted, and the vowel of the preformative lengthened to 
Sere; WO for y’“améd’, &c. Comp. § 22. 1.—For NYY Ex. 25, 31 
(according to Dillmann, to prevent the pronunciation 7YYA, which 
the LXX and Samaritan follow) read 7¥YA. 


REMARKS. 
I. Ox Qai. 
1. In verbs ND the zzfinitive construct and imperative take Hateph-S°ghél in 


as well, e.g. infinitive TAN 
1 Ki. 6, 6; WNT DoNa Num, 26, 10 (before a suffix TP, D3p28 § 61. a); 
comp. Deut. 7, 20. 12, 23. Ezek. 25, 8. Ps. 102, 5. Prov. 4559 (p77), Job 
34, 18, always in close connexion with the following word. With a firml 
closed syllable after b comp. nipn> Is, 30, 2; ninnd 30, 14. Hag. 2, 16; avn 
Pixs 315,45 .00Cs ntyd 2 Sam. 18, 3 Q*ré, but also niya 1 Chron. 15, 26. 7 
smbqnn Jud. 9; 9. 11. 13 is altogether anomalous. According to Qimhi, 
Olshausen, and others, the Masora intended a perfect Hoph‘al with syncope of the 
preformative after the 1 interrogative = ‘ADTNAD, or (according to Olshausen) 
with the omission of the 7 interrogative. But since the Hiph‘tl and Hoph‘al of 

‘I nowhere occur, it is difficult to believe that such was the intention of the 
Masora. We should expect the ferfect Qal, mA. But since the Qames 
under the NM, falling between the tone and counter-tone, was naturally less 
emphasized than in ADA, without the 7 interrogative, it was weakened, not 
to simple S*wa, but to aS , in order to represent the sound of the Qames (likewise 
pronounced as 0) at least in a shortened form. The S*ghéJ of the 7 interrogative 
is explained, in any case, from § 100. 2 (comp. the similar pointing of the article, 
e.g. in DWINN, § 35- 4). 

Also in the other forms of the dmferative the guttural not infrequently 
influences the vowel, causing a change of ¢ (on this 7 cf. § 48. z) into & e.g. 
MEDS gather thou, Num, it, 16; ND set in order, Job 33, 5; BWM strip 
off, Is. 47, 2 (comp. on this irregular DageS § 46. d), especially when the second 
radical is also a guttural, e.g. WINN Am. 5, 15. Ps. 31, 24; comp. Zech. 
8, 19; WON Cant. 2,153; comp. also in verbs vd, WY seng ye, Num. 21, 17. 
Ps. 147, 7 (compared with uy answer ye, 1 Sam. 12, 3) and 1x Joel 1, 8.— 
Pathak occurs in ydan hold him in pledge, Prov. 20, 16, and probably also in 
eS Opal (22)).—As a pausal form for ala) (comp. the Alur. Jer. 2,12) we 
<< a ne ee 


1 TVS Job 19, 7 (so even the Mantua ed.) is altogether abnormal: read 
TZYN , with Baer. 


‘ 


-—_—— 
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find in Is. 44, 27 an (comp. the perf. 111") with a repetition of the ¢ in the 
form of a Hateph-Qames. For other examples of this kind, see § 10. 2 and § 46.¢. 

2. The pronunciation (mentioned above, No. 2) of the imperfects in @ with 
‘S¢ghél under the preformative in a firmly closed syllable (e.g. Sam ; nM) 
regularly gives way to the soft combination in verbs which are at the same time 
m5, e.g. MYM, AYN? &c. (but comp. M3 &e:, MMM Prov. 6, 27, ALYY ed. 
Mant., Ex. 3, 20). Even in the strong verb pins) is found along with pin’, 
Comp. also 33)A} Ezek. 23,53; ‘Japy") Gen. 27, 36 (so Ben-Asher; but Ben- 
Naphtali “PY"1) ; pponm Neh. 9, 22, and so always in the zmperfect Qal of 
WwW with suffixes, Gen. 49, 25 &c.—420NN Prov. 1, 22 (for ANNA) is to be 
explained from the endeavour to avoid too great an accumulation of short sounds 
by the insertion of a long vowel; comp. the analogous instances under letter J, 
and such nouns as WS, aN}, § 93. 4—On IN Ps. 94, 20 for FAM (according 
to Qimhi, and others, rather Pw‘a/) comp. § 60. é. 

DON? Ps. 58,5 and Dy? Zo deal subtilly, 1 Sam. 23, 22. Prov. 15, 5. 19, 25, 
may be explained with Barth (ZDMG. 1889, p. 179) as z-imperfects (see above, 
§ 47.2),—the latter for the purpose of distinction from the causative DY" 
Ps. 83, 4.—Instead of the unintelligible form ppon") (so ed. Mant.; Baer as 
in 24, 3) 1 Chron. 23, 6 and ms) 24, 3 the Qal pon is to be read. The form 
ae Ps. 7, 6, which is, according to Qimhi (in Mitkhiol; but in his Lexicon he 
explains it as Hithpa‘él), a composite form of Qal (AN) and Py‘el (FT), can 
only be understood as a development of 7 (comp. § 64.4 on pny’, and 
§ 69. x on qban Ex. 9, 23. Ps. 73,9). Pathah has taken the place of Hateph- 
Pathah, but as a mere helping-vowel (as in nyow § 28. ¢, note 4) and without 
preventing the closing of the syllable. 


Il. On Hiph'il and Hoph‘al. 

3. The above-mentioned (No. 2, Rem. 3) change of =-+> to =-4= occurs in 
the perfect Hiph‘tl, especially when the waw consecutive precedes, and the tone 
is in consequence thrown forwards upon the afformative, e.g. mTOyT , but ATOYT) 
Num. 3, 6. 8, 13. 27, 193 myn, but VN Jer. 15,14. Ezek. 20, 37; even 
in the 3rd sémg. PIS) Ps. 77, 2.—On the contrary =,77 occurs instead of =—= 
in the zmfperative Hiph‘tl, Jer. 49, 8. 30; and in the zwfinitive Jer. 31, 32. The 
preformative of “ny in Azph'il always takes @ in a closed syllable: Ex. 8, 4 
yyy ; verse 5 WAYS ; also verse 25 and Job 22, 27. 

4. In the perfect ‘Hiphil ar is sometimes changed into =-—~, and in 
Hoph‘al =~ into ——— (comp. § 23.2), the short vowel supported by Metheg 
being lengthened; AVY7 Jos. 7,7; ndyn Hab. 1, 15, ney Jud. 6, 28. 2 Chron. 
20, 34. Nah. 2,8. Ona further case of this kind (DYN) see § 64.c. Something 
similar occurs in the formation of segholate nouns of the form gotl; comp. § 93: 9, 
and (on fiD® &c. for HDS) § 84a, II]. 12. On the Hoph'al DIAN Ex. 20, 5, 


and elsewhere, see § 60. 6. 


IIL. AY and mM. 
g. In the verbs M01 70 be, and MM to live, the guttural hardly ever affects the 
addition of preformatives; thus imperfect Qal Ni) and i'M", Niph‘al 12 ; 
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but in the perfect Liph‘tl mnn (2nd plur. Onn Jos. 2,13, and even without 
waw consecutive, Jud. 8, 19). Initial 7 always has Hateph-S°ghél instead of 
vocal S*wi ; mn, nin, oni 1 Sam. 25, 7, DN (except 71 be thou! fem. 
Gen. 24, 60). The and sing. "fem. imperative of mn i is "M1 live thou, Ezek. 16, 6; 

the infinitive, with suffix, onin Jos. 5, 8. After the prefixes 3, A, 2, >, i?) (= 19) 
both 5 and M1 retain the simple Sw (§ 28. 4) and the prefix fakes iz as elsewhere 
before strong consonants with $*wd ; hence in the perfect Qal DN , tmperative 
WN, tnfinitive nino, nia &c. (comp. § 16. f,€). The only exception is the 
and Sing. masc. of ‘the imperative after waw; M1) Gen. 12, 2 and elsewhere, 
mM Gen. 20, 7. ~ 


§ 64. Verbs Middle Guttural, e.g. ON fo slaughter. 


The slight deviations from the ordinary inflexion are confined 
chiefly to the following *:— 

1. When the guttural would stand at the beginning of a syllable 
with sz7ple Sw, it necessarily takes a Hateph, and almost always 
Hateph-Pathah, e. g. perfect YON, imperfect ONY, imperative Niph‘al 
sonwn. In the zmperative Qal, before the afformatives 7 and d, the 
original Pathah reappears in the first syllable, and is followed by 
Hateph-Pathah, since the syllable is only half closed, thus, PY, PPT, 
&c.; in NN the preference of the \ for S%ghdl (but cf. also FINN 
Jer. 13, 21) has caused the change from @ to 2; in 17M¥ Job 6, 23, 
the 7 remains even before a ard guttural. 

So in the zuzfinitive Qal fem., e.g. nanN to love, NIN to pine; and in the 


infinitive with a suffix FIYD? Is. 9, 6 ; to the same form also belongs, according 
to Konig, non Hos. § 2, which Ewald and others explain as znfinitive P2‘él. 


2. As the preference of the gutturals for the a-sound has less 
influence on the following than on the preceding vowel, not only is 
ffolem retained after the middle guttural in the zzfinitive Qal, both in 
the construct DAW (with the fem. ending and retraction of the 0 nym 
and NPM, comp. § 45.4) and in the adsolufe DINY, but also, for the most 
part, the Sere in the zmperfect Niph‘al and P2‘él, e. g. pnd» he fights, 
DN) he comforts, and even the more feeble S°ghél after waw consecutive 
in such forms as pnp, pysm Gen. 41, 8 (comp., however, yor) 
1 Kings 12, 6 and elsewhere). But in the zmperative and imperfect 
Qal, the final syllable, through the influence of the guttural, mostly 
is: nn SS 


* Hoph‘al, which is not exhibited in the paradigm, follows the analogy of Qal; 
Hiph‘tl is regular. 


a 
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takes Pathak, even in transitive verbs, e.g. DOW, DOW; PY, Py; 
3, WON; with suffixes (according to § 60. c), imperative ‘503, pow, 
imperfect TROND, ri 
With @ in the zmperative Qai, the only instances are 99) 2 Sam. 13,17; 
TAN Ex. 4, 4. 2 Sam. 2, 21, fem. “INN Ruth 3, 15 (with the unusual 
repetition of the lost 6 as Hateph-Qames ; 2nd plur. masc. in pause 
uAN Neh. 7,3; without the pause NNN Cant. 2, 1g); “YP Jud. 19,84 
Finally Myf for MY?, Num. 23, 7, is an example of the same kind, 
see § 63. f. Just as rare are the imperfects in 6 of verbs mzddle 
guttural, as OND, Thy’ : byron Lev. 5, 15, &c. (but oy) 2 Chron. 


26, 16); cf. "INWM Ezek. 16, 333; ~byan Job 35, 6. Also in the 
perfect Piel, Paithah occurs somewhat more frequently than in the 
strong verb, e.g. 093 fo comfort (comp., however, 3, 102, wna, nn); 
but & and y always have @ in 3rd szwg.—On the zufinctive with suffixes, 
comp. § 61. 3. 

3. In Pr'él, Pu'al and Hithpa‘él, the Dages forte is inadmissible in 
the middle radical; but in the majority of cases, especially before 
m,n and y, the preceding vowel, nevertheless, remains short, and the 
guttural is consequently to be regarded as, at least, virtually doubled, 
comp. § 22.¢; e.g. Prél pny, yap) Jos. 14, 1, WA 1 Ki. 14, 10, 
39) Ex. 10, 13 (comp., however, "08 Gen. 34, 19 ; npn} Ex. 15, 13, but 
in the zmperfect and participle Dn, &c.; inverbs 5, e.g. MY), infinitive 
pn’, Pi‘al YT (but comp. 717 Ps. 36,13 from 77, also the unusual 
position of the tone in yma 2 Ezek. 21, 18, and in the perfect Hithpa'él 
‘Ayn Job 9, 30); Hithpa‘el perfect and imperative HEN, &c.; in 
pause (see §§ 22.¢5 27.95 29.05 54- k) 1797 Num. 8, 7. 2 Chron. 30, 
18; Of2n' Num. 23, 19, &c. 

The complete omission of the doubling, and a consequent 
lengthening of the preceding vowel, occurs invariably only with 
3 (3 Ezek. 16, 4 is an exception ; nna also occurs, Jud. 6, 28), 
e.g. JIB (in pause F12), emperfect W212", Pu‘al 713. Before & it occurs 
regularly in the stems "83, M2, IN, WB, and in the Hithpa‘él of 
wna, mxn, and nxw; on the other hand, & is wrtually doubled in the 


1 Also Jud. 19, 5 (where Qimhi would read s°ad), read s*éd, and on the use 
of the conjunctive accent (here Darga) as a substitute for Metheg, cf. § 9. # (¢) 
and § 16. d. 

2 ma is explained by Abulwalid as the 3rd pers. perfect Pu'al, but by Qimhi 


as a noun. 


d 
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perfects, 18) (once in the imperfect, Jer. 29, 23) fo commit adultery, 
Y'N2 /o despise (also in the zmperfect with ad, Ps. 74,10; in the participle, 
Num. 14, 23. Is. 60, 14. Jer. 23, 17), 182 40 abhor Lam. 2, 7 (also 
AAW? Ps. 89, 40) and byw Ps, 109, 19; moreover, in the infinitive 
WN? Eccles. 2, 20, according to the best reading. On the M/appig in 
the Pu‘al I Job 33, 21, comp. § 14.d. 


Rem, 1. In the verb byw to ask, to beg, some forms of the perfect Qal appear 
to be act upon a secondary form middle e, comp. Tw Gen. 32, 18. Jud. 
4, 20; pow Bs; 337543 nnbyw ¥'Sam, 12; §32 25, 5.5 Job:a1, 205 ADNY 
Jud. 13, 6. 1 Sam. 1, 20 (also Hiph'tl IMADNWIA 1 Sam. 1, 28). Comp., how- 
ever, similar cases of attenuation of an original 4, § 69. s, and especially § 44. d. 
In the first three examples, if explained on that analogy, the # attenuated from @ 
would have been lengthened to 2 (before the tone); in the next three / would 
have been modified to & 

2. In P22 and Hithpa‘él the lengthening of the vowel before the guttural not 
infrequently causes the tone to be thrown back upon the penultima, and con- 
sequently the Sere of the ultima to be shortened to S*ghél. Thus (a) before 
monosyllables, according to § 29.¢, e. g. ow ne to minister there, Deut. 17, 12, 
even in the case of a guttural which is virtually doubled, Gen. 39, 14. Job 8, 18 
(see § 29. g). (@) after waw consecutive, e.g. 730 and he blessed, Gen. 1, 22 
and frequently, va and he drove out, Ex. 10, 11. 

Benne following are a few rarer anomalies; in the zmerfect Qal pos”, Gen. 
21, 6 (elsewhere POYNM &c., in pawse PH¥Y, comp. § 10. g (c) and § 63. »); 
TAN) Gens 32; 5 (for TENN) 5 in the perfect Piel INN Jud. 5, 28 (perhaps 
primarily for NN ; according to Gen. 34, 19 TNS would be expected), and 
similarly *nn Ps. 51,7 for “IST ; ; in the tmperative Pi'2l FIP Ezek. 37, 17 
(comp. above, § 52. mz); finally, in the imperative Hiph'tl pan Job 13, 21 and 
YId Ps. 69, 24, in both cases probably influenced by the closing consonant, 
and by the preference for Pathak in pause (according to § 29. g); without the 
pause PIN Prov. 4, 24, and elsewhere; but also MMM Joel 4, 11. 

4. As infinitive Hithpa‘él with a suffix we find dyna Ezr. 8, 1, and else- 
where, with a firmly closed syllable, also the participle oymne Neh. 7, 64; 
Baer, however, reads in all these cases, on good authority, oynnn &c.—The 
quite meaningless A°¢h#ih ANWND\ Ezek. 9, 8 (for which the O° ré requires the 
equally unintelligible “N82)) evidently combines two different readings, viz. 
TINY (part. Niph.) and NWSI (imperf. consec.); comp. the exhaustive discussion 
by ‘Konig, Lehrgebaiude, p. 266 sq.—In WISN Is. 44, 13 (also TINY? in the 
same verse) an zeperfect Pé el appears to be ‘intended by the Masora ( tho réhh 
with an irregular shortening of the 6 for Nh ; comp. wn Ps. ror, 5 O*ré); 
on the other hand Qimhi, with whom Delitzsch agrees, explains the form as P2‘2/, 
the “reha with an irregular = for —, as in the reading myo Ruth 2;-2. 73 
comp. § 10 h. 

5. A few examples in which %, as a middle guttural, entirely loses its con- 
sonantal value and quiesces in a vowel, will be found in § 73. g. 


— 
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§ 65. Verbs Third Guttural, e.g. ndv zo send, 


1. According to § 22. 2, when the last syllable has a vowel 
incompatible with the guttural (i.e. z0f an a-sound), two possibilities 
present themselves, viz. either the regular vowel remazns, and the 
guttural then takes furtive Pathah, or Pathah (in pause Qames) takes 
its place. More particularly it is to be remarked— 

(2) The unchangeable vowels *, 1, } (§ 25. 2) are always retained, 
even under such circumstances; hence zfinztive absolute Qal nidy, 
participle passive midvy, Aiphil movin, imperfect mow, participle movin, 
So also the less firm 0 in the zmfinztive construct roy is almost always 
retained: comp., however, nbvi, in close connexion with a substantive, 
Is. 58, 9, and 313 Num. 20,3. Examples of the zajimitive with suffixes 
are J123 Gen. 35, 1; \Y222 Num. 35, 19 ; mya Lev. 18, 23, &c. 

(2) The zmperfect and imperative Qal almost always have @ in the 
second syllable, sometimes, no doubt, due simply to the influence 
of the guttural (for a tone-long 4, originally #%), but sometimes as 
being the original vowel, thus now, now, &c.; with suffixes sw, 
‘APW, see § 60. ¢. 

Exceptions, in the zmperfect mbox Jer, 5, 7, A eh. (mdb QO’ré); in the 
imperative NAY Gen. 43, 16. On such cases as nyver Is. 27, 4, comp. § 10. A. 


(c) Where Sere would be the regular vowel of the final syllable, 
both forms (with 2* and @) are sometimes in use ; the choice of one 
or the other is decided by the special circumstances of the tone, 1.e. 


Rem. 1. In the absolute stale of the participle Qal, Pr‘el and Hithpa‘él, the 
forms MDW (with suff. NOW, but I), nbwin (with suff. yndwig) and panvin 
are used exclusively ; on the other hand, the closer connexion in the case of the 
construct state participle Qal causes the sharper pronunciation nbyi, e.g. YPT 
Is. 42, 5. Ps. 136, 6, comp. 94, 9- Lev. 11, 7 (no example of a construct stale is 
found in the participle Pi‘él); so also in the participle Pu‘al YAN Ezek. 45, 2. 

2. Similarly, in the zmperfect and infinitive Niph‘al, and in the perfect, infinitive 
and zmperfect Piel the (probably more original) form with @ commonly occurs 
in the body of the sentence, and the fuller form with 2 in pause (and even with the 
lesser distinctives, e. g. with Dehi Ps. 86, 4 in the imperative Pi‘él; with Tiphha 
1 Ki. 12, 32 in the infiniteve Pi‘el; Jer. 4, 31 imperfect Hithpa‘el; Jer. 16, 6 
imperfect Niph‘al), comp. e.g. V3) Num. 27, 4, with )73) 36, 3, yay Deut. I, 34; 
even with retraction of the tone in the infinitive. Niph‘al yawn Num. 30, 3 


ee 
1 Verbs 71” b in which the 11 is consonantal obviously belong also to this class, 
e.g. FID} Zo be high, PNK) zo be astonished, FNM) (only in Hithpalpel) to delay. 
N 


h 
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(elsewhere yaa Jer. 7, 9. 12, 16 twice, in each case without the pause); “YPan 
Hab, 3, 9, with ypan Ezek. 13, 113 yba to devour Hab. 1, 13. Num. 4, 20 with 
pba Lam. 2,8; for infinitive Hithpa‘el, comp. Is, 28, 20. The infinitive absolute 
Pi ‘el has the form nbvi Deut. 22, 7. 1 Ki. 11, 22; the zfinitive construct, on the 
pe hand, when an the pause is nev, pets nv Ex. Io, 4—Tan Hab. 1, ie 
pause in the zmperative Niph‘al aN Ezek. an, tas eaisos LL el snNn Ps. 40, 18; 
comp. § 52.7. An example of J d@ in the imperative Pil under the influence 
of a final 1 is “AD Job 36, 2, in the zmperfect Niph'al TyM Num. 17, 13, &c.— 
In mp Job 14, 9 (cf. Ps. 92, 14. Prov. 14, 11), Barth (see above, § 63. 7) finds 
an i-imperfect of Qa/, since the intransitive meaning is only found in Qa. 

3. In the and sing. masc. of the imperative, and in the forms of the jussive and 
imperfect consecutive of Hiph'tl which end in gutturals, a alone occurs, e.g. HIT 
prosper thou, MOA let him make to trust, MIS" and he made to grow (so ‘in 
Lithpalpel moon’, &c., Hab. 2,3); even in pause nby4y 1 Chron. 29, 23 (but also 
with the pausal lengthening of the @ toa nav 1 Chron. 12,17); Day Is. 35, 4 
is to be emended into ” yoy es yr). at the zfinztive absolute Sere remains, 
e.g. aI 4o make high; as infinitive construct N3\N also occurs in close con- 
nexion (Job 6, 26); on PWIN as zufinitive construct (t Sam. 25, 26. 33), comp. 
§ 53. 4. 


2. When the guttural with guzescent S*wd stands at the end of. 


a syllable, the ordinary strong form remains when not connected 
with suffixes, e.g. ANDw, ‘AND, But in the 2nd sing. fem. perfect 
a helping-Pathah takes the place of the Swi, ANSw Jen. 735265 
(§ 28.@); also in x Ki, 14, 3, rani) is to be read according to Qimhi, 
not ANP?. 

Rem. The soft combination with compound Sewé occurs only in the 1st plur. 
perfect with suffixes, since in these forms the tone is thrown one place farther 
forward, e. g. py we know thee, Hos. 8, 2 (comp. Gen. 26, 29. Ps. 44, 18. 132, 6). 
Before the suffixes J and OD, the guttural must have __, e.g. TPN L will send 
thee, 1 Sam. 16, 1; nde, Gen. 31, 275 POE Jer. 18, 2. 

On the weak verbs X” rh see especially § 74. 


II. The Weak Verb’. 
§ 66. Verbs Primae Radicalis Nin (}’p), e.g. Wr to approach. 


The weakness of initial 3 consists chiefly in its suffering aphaeresis 


_in the zfinctive construct and imperative in some of these verbs 


(comp. § 19.4). On the other hand, the assimilation of the 3 (see 


* Cf. the Table, § 41. 


ae eS 


alostult eee. 


= ea ss 
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below) cannot properly be regarded as weakness, since the triliteral 
character of the stem is still preserved by the doubling of the second 
consonant. The special points to be noticed are— 

1. The aphaeresis of the Nan (qa) in the cmjfinctive construct. This 
occurs only (though not necessarily) in those verbs which have @ in 
the second syllable of the zmfperfect. Thus from the stem w43, 
imperfect W3, infinitive properly W3, but always lengthened by the 


feminine termination mM to the segholate form nvgs, with suffice nwa 
g =e : 


? 
Gen. 33, 3; with the concurrence of a guttural 22 /o touch, imperfect 


yi’, infinitive NY3 (also Y52, see below); YO2 Zo plant, infinitive nyd 
(also YH}, see below); on the verb [92 70 give, see especially letters 
kand7z. On the other hand, aphaeresis does not take place in verbs 
which have @ in the zmperfeci, e. g. bay to fall, imperfect DB», infinitive 
bp), with suffix 1PBD, also {PB} 5 a2 Num. 6, 2 and elsewhere ; comp., 
moreover, yiad Gen. 20, 6 and elsewhere, Y8% Ex. 19, 12 (even 532, 
Job 6,7; comp. Jer. 1, 10); with suffix 19322 Lev..15, 23. Also yond 
Is. 51, 16 (but nyo Eccles. 3, 2); SWPIs. 1, 14. 18, 33 with sufix 
NWID Ps. 28, 2 (elsewhere NNY, comp. § 74. 7 and § 76. 4), “pwd 
2 Sam. 20, 9. 

(2) In the cmperative. Here the én is always dropped in verbs 
with a in the imperfect, e.g. 022, imperative 1 (frequently with 
paragogic a, Wi; before Maggeph also “wa Gen. 19, 9); plur. Wa, &c. 
Parallel with these there are the curious forms with 0, #4 Ruth 2, 14 
(with re‘arding Metheg in the second syllable, and also nasog ‘ahor, 
according to § 29. ¢, before pn) and 3:3 Jos. 3, 9 (before 137), 
1 Sam. 14, 38 (before nbn) and 2 Chron. 29, 31; in all these cases 
without the pause. The only instance of Vdn being retained, as if 
in a strong verb, is 392 drive, 2 Ki. 4, 24 (emperfect 43%, without 
assimilation of the Vd); comp. also the verbs 5, which are at the 
same time }”); 7) Ezek. 32, 18, 1 Ex. 32, 34, 10] Ex. 8, 1 and 
elsewhere ; the verb x5, NW? Ps. 10, 12 (usually x’), Here also 
the aphaeresis does not take place in verbs which have @ in the 
imperfect, e.g. 182, 72, &c. 

2, When, through the addition of a preformative, Nin stands at 


1 The law allowing the addition of the feminine termination to the unlengthened 
form, instead of a lengthening of the vowel, is suitably called by Barth ‘the Law 
of Compensation’ (Nominalbildung, p. xiii). 
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the end of a syllable, it is readily assimilated to the second radical 
(§ 19. 2); thus in the zmperfect Qal’, e.g. bey for yinpol, he will fall; 
WI for yingas; JM for yintin, he will give (on this single example 
of an imperfect with original 7 in the second syllable, cf. letter %)*; 
also in the perfect Niph'al W321 for ningas; throughout Aiph'il 
(Wm, “&c.) and Hoph'al (which in these verbs always has Qzdéus, 
in a sharpened syllable, comp. § 9. ”) W3i. 

The other forms are all quite regular, e.g. the perfect, mfinitive 
absolute and participle Qal, all Pr‘él, Pu‘al, &c. 

In Paradigm H, only those conjugations are given which differ 
from the regular form. 


The characteristic of these verbs in all forms with a preformative is DageS 
following it in the second radical. -Such forms, however, are also found in certain 
verbs 1” (§.71), and even in verbs Y”’y (§ 67). The zufinitive nv and the 
imperative 3, also “wa (Gen. 19, 9) and i, resemble the corresponding forms 
of verbs VY’ (§ 69). —On np, np, and nnp, from npd to take, see letter g.— 
In Dip (¢mperfect Niph‘al of DAP), and in similar forms of verbs Y’Y (§ 72), the 
full writing of the é indicates, as a rule, that they are not to be regarded as 
imperfects Qal of DP}, &c.—Also PBX (Ps. 139, 8)-is not to be derived from PD3, 
but stands for Db (with a sharpening of the D as compensation for the lo ; 
of the S, from on) to ascend, see § 19. f, and Kautzsch, Gramm. des Bibl. Aram., 
§ 44. 

Rem. 1. The instances are comparatively few in which the forms retain their 
Wan before a firm consonant, e.g. 102, imperfect “b) Jer. 3, 5 (elsewhere 
t5"); also of ‘¥2 the pausal form is always msy (without the pause 1¥) Prov. 
20, 28); similarly In “ES, 20, 2. SO, Sc ese Ol, e: 68, 3 (where, however, an 
is intended), 140, 2.5. Prov. 2, 11. Job 40, 24, the retention of the Véz is always 
connected with the fase. In Nzph‘a/ this never occurs (except in the irregular zxf. 
api) Ps. 68, 3, cf. § 51. &), in Hiph't? and Hoph'‘al very seldom; e.g. PAW? 
Ezek. 22, 20, pI Jud. 20, 31; for ib Num. 5, 22 read bio?, according to 
§ 53.g. On the other hand, the V2 is regularly retained in all. verbs, of which 
the second radical is a guttural, ere bm he will possess, although there are rare 
cases like NM) (also NN) he will descend, Jer. 21, 13 (even nna Provnky, 103 
without any apparent reason accented as J/i/'é), plur. IAN) Job 21, 13 (comp. 
§ 20.7; the Masora, however, probably regards NM’ and YAM as zmperfect Niph‘al 
from NNN); Mzph'al DN) for OMNI) he has grieved, 

2. The 5 of npd to take is treated like the Wan of verbs 1’B (§ 19.d). Hence 


* Cf. Mayer Lambert, ‘Le futur qal des verbes Y’B, }/”B, &” 5, in the Revue 
des études Juives, xxvii. 136 sqq. 

1 An imperfect in a (W3%) is given in the Paradigm, i because it is the 
actual form in use in this verb. 
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imperfect Qal Mj, cohortative (§ 20. 7) AMPS, zmperative MP, in pause and 
before suffixes ND (on x-DNP Gen. 48, 9, see § 61.2), paragogic form AAP; ‘HP, 
&c. (but comp. also np> Ex. 29, 1. Ezek. 37, 16. Prov. 20, 16, ‘mpd t Ki. 17, 11); 
infinitive construct nnp (once NAP 2 Ki, 12, 9, comp. § 93. h); with 5 nnp ; 
with safix NP; Hoph'al (comp., however, § 53. %) ztmperfect np’ ; Niph‘al, 
however, is always np>3.—On np Ezek. 17, 5 and DMP Hos. 11, 3, see above, 
§ 19. 2. 

3. The verb {M2 Zo gzve, mentioned above, letter d, is the only example of 
a verb }” with zmperfect in 2 (JM for yéntén ; “}MJ only in Jud. 16, 5, elsewhere 
before Maggeph “jh, &c.), and a corresponding zmzperative {M or (very frequently) 
nA, which the Masora must intend even in Ps. 8, 2, although the text is certainly 
corrupt; before Aaggeph “ji, jem. A, &c. Moreover, this very common verb 
has the peculiarity that its final #7, as a weak nasal, is also assimilated ; ‘mn 
for zathdniz, mn} or, very frequently, nan, with a kind of orthographic com- 
pensation for the assimilated V#z (comp. § 44. &)3 Wiph'al perfect DAA Lev. 26, 25. 
Ezr. 0, 7- 

In the infinitive construct Qal the ground-form Zt is not lengthened to ¢éveth 
. (as nv from w92), but contracted to ¢é¢¢, which is then correctly lengthened to 
nn, with the omission of Dage§ forte in the final consonant, see § 20.7; but with 
suffixes 7M, inn, &c.; before Maggeph with the prefix b="nnb, e.g. Ex. 5, 21, 
and even when closely connected by other means, e.g. Gen. 15, 7; however, the 
strong formation of the infinitive construct also occurs in jh) Num. 20, 21 and 
=n) Gen. 38,9; comp. § 69.7, note 2. On the other hand, }AND 1 Ki. 6, 19 could 
not be an infinitive: it might conceivably be an imperfect with 5 in a final sense, 
but probably we ought simply to read nnp, just as the Q°ré, 1 Kia 7, 14, requires 
nm for jn. 

In other stems, the 3 is retained as the third radical, e.g. ABW, smapt , comp. 
§ I9.¢ and § 44. 7. " On the entirely anomalous aphaeresis of the Vém with 
a strong vowel in NAR (for MN3). 2 Sam. 22, 41, comp. § Ig. z—On the fassive 


imperfect jE, comp. § 53. #. 


§ 67. Verbs yy, e.g. AID 4 surround. 


1. A large number of Semitic stems have verbal forms with only 
two radicals, as well as forms in which the stem has been made 
triliteral by a repetition of the second radical, hence called verbs y’y. 
Forms with two radicals were formerly explained (in this grammar, 
as by others) on a general theory of contraction from original forms 
with three radicals. It is more correct to regard them as representing 
the original stem (with two radicals), and the forms with the second 
radical repeated as subsequently augmented from the monosyllabic 
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stem', The appearance of a general contraction of triliteral stems 
is due to the fact that in biliteral forms the second radical regularly 
receives Dages forte before afformatives, except in the cases- noted 
in §22.dandg. ‘This points, however, not to an actual doubling, 
but merely to a strengthening of the consonant, giving more body 
to the monosyllabic stem, and making it approximate more to the 
character of triliteral forms. . 

The augmentation of biliteral to triliteral stems (y”y) generally 
takes place in the 3rd szmg. masc. and fem. and 3rd plur. perfect Qal 
of ¢ransitive verbs, or at any rate of verbs expressing an activity, e.g. 
329, 7330, 3220: j30 Gen. 33, 5 (but with suffix ‘Bn » Ver. II); some- 
times with an evident distinction between transitive and intransitive 
forms, as V1¥ 4o make strait, WS to be in a strait; see farther details, 
including the exceptions, in letter az. The augmentation of the stem 
must always take place wherever the ordinary strong form has an 
unchangeable vowel in the second syllable (e. g. 3)2D, 3330), or where 
the strengthening of the second radical is required by the character 
of the form, e.g. bn TW, &, 

6 2. The biliteral stem always (except in Aiph‘il and the zmperfect 
Niph‘al, see below) receives the vowel which would have been 
required in the second syllable of the ordinary strong form, or which 
stood in the en -form, since that vowel is characteristic of the 
form (§ 43: 6), e.g. DA answering to DUP, moa to the ground-form 
gatalat, A to the ground-form ga/ald; infinitive, 2D to bp. 

c 8. The insertion of Dages forte (mentioned under letter @), for the ; 
purpose of strengthening the second are never takes place (see 
§ 20.7) in the final consonant of a word, e.g. Of, 3D, not On, 2b; 
but it appears again on the addition of alformistives or suffixes, e. g. 

YA, 1D, ‘83D, &e. 

ad 4, When the afformative begins with a consonant (3, n), and hence 
the strongly pronounced second radical would properly come at the 
end of a closed syllable, a separating vowel is inserted between the 
stem-syllable and the afformative, i in the perfect §, in the ¢mperative 
and imperfect ‘_, e.g. map, WDD, imperfect nyaon (for sabb-/a, 
sabb-nu, tasobb-na). ‘The artificial opening of the syllable by means 


' So (partly following Bottcher) A, Miiller, ZDMV/G. xxxiii. p- 698 sqq.; Stade, 
Lehrbuch, § 385. 6, ¢; Noldeke, 8c. 
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of a separating vowel is merely intended to make the strengthening 
of the second radical audible’. 


The perfect 30H (for syitom) Num. 17, 28. Ps. 64, 7 (Jer. 44,18 WOR with ¢@ 
suing), owing to omission of the separating vowel, approximates, if the text is 
right, to the form of verbs Y’) (comp. pnp from Dip). 


5. Since the preformatives of the zmperfect Qal, of the perfect f 
Niphal, and of Hiph'tl and Hoph'al throughout, before a monosyllabic 
stem form an open syllable, they take a Jong vowel before the tone 
(according to § 27. 2, @), &g. imperfect Hiph'tl ID) for _ya-séb, 
imperative D0 for hd-séb, &c. Where the preformatives in the strong 
verb have 7, either the original @ (which was attenuated to Z) as 
restored and lengthened, e. g. 3D’ in zmperfect Qal for ya-sob, or the 
7 itself is lengthened to @, e.g. 400 perfect Hiph'il for hi-séb (see 
further under letter 4). The vowel thus lengthened can be retained, 
however, only before the tone (except the a of the Hoph‘al, lengthened 
from an original #, 1047 for Aé-sab); when the tone is thrown forward 


+t becomes S*wd, according to § 27.3 (under 8 and nm compound Swi ), 
e.g. SDR, but mon ; imperfect Hiph'il 300, but MPADN ; perfect 
ynapn, &c. 

Besides the ordinary form of the imperfects, there is another which predominates & 
in Aramaic, in which the imperfect Qal is pronounced ab’, the frst radical, not 
the second, being strengthened by Dages forte, comp. ni 1 Ki.9, 8, 7p") Gen. 24, 26, 
on ; with @ in the second syllable, ar Lev. 11, 7, OM (with Dages forte 


implicitum) 1 Ki. 1,135 in the plural, AY Num. 14, 35, &c. (in pause OR 


1 No satisfactory explanation of these separating vowels has as yet been found. 
In none of the forms can it be said that the original vowel has returned, although 
Konig calls both separating vowels vocalic endings of the stem (Vokalstamm- 

of the imperfect as differentiated from #, & 


auslaute), and regards cen 
Consequently there remains only the supposition that we have here the insertion 
with the object mentioned above. 


of a really new vowel, as an aid to pronunciation, 

Rédiger, both for the perfect and imperfect (Ewald and Stade, for the zmperfect 
at least), points to the analogy of verbs 1” 5 in formations like m3, noon ; but 
in those instances, the tone-bearing vowel is no new importation, but was there 
from the first. ‘On the other hand, Rédiger notes the analogy of the vulgar Arabic 
(comp. Spitta’s G7., Pp- 216), which for the classical Arabic madddta, maddat?, 
madédtu, uses the forms maddét, maddétt, maddét, and even maddét, The last of 


these forms might indicate that the @ in the perfect of Hebrew verbs )’’¥ is 


obscured from an original d; comp., however, G. Hoffmann in ZDMG. xxxil. 
p- 756, according to whom maddéta has arisen rather from maddauta, which he 
holds to be also the ground-form of nya. [See also Wright, Comp. Gr. 22g f.] 


h 
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Ps. 102, 28); perhaps also by bay 2%, MB (unless these four forms are rather 
to be referred to WVzph‘al, as eat 27) is, 1 Sam. 2, 9); with suffix 22pm 
occurs (comp. § 10.) in Num. 23, 25; Imperfect Hiph‘tl DM, Hoph‘al nz, &e. 
This sharpening of the first radical obviously only serves the purpose of giving 
to a biliteral stem at least a triliteral appearance’; at the same time, the vowel 
of the preformative (which before Dage¥ is, of course, short) follows the analogy 
of the ordinary strong form (comp., also, letters w and y). The same method 
is then extended to forms with afformatives or suffixes, so that even before these 
additions the second radical is not doubled, e. g. Py Gen. 43, 28 and elsewhere 
for apy and they bowed the head ; ina and they beat down, Deut. 1, 44 (from 
nn); won’) Deut. 32, 8; 39) Exod. 15,16. Job 29,21 (comp., however, 33D") 
Judsesse23; AD Jer. 46, 5. Job 4, 20). To the same class of apparently strong 


‘formations belongs nypsn (without the separating vowel, for. ny Syn, comp. 


1 Sam..3, 11 and Pion letter 2) they shall tingle, 2 Ki. 21, 12. Fes, 19, 3. On 
the various forms of the JVzph‘a/, see Rem. 5. 


6. The restoration of the original vowel, as mentioned in No. 5, 
occurs (a) in the preformative of the zmperfect Qal 3D’ for ya-sdb 
(comp. §§ 47.4, 63.4, and for verbs Y’y § 72); (4) in the perfect 
Niph'al 3D} for na-sdb (§ 51. 2), as well as in the zmperfect 2D (comp. 


on @ in the final syllable of strong emperfects Niph‘al, § 51. m); 


(c) in Hoph'al 3D%, with irregular lengthening for Adsad from 
hit-sab, imperfect 1D% from _yé-sab, &c. 

On the other hand, an already attenuated vowel (¢) underlies the 
intransitive imperfects Qal with @ in the second syllable (probably 
for the sake of dissimilating the two vowels), e.g. 0° for yi-mar 
(see letter ); and in the preformative of fiiph'tl ABN from hi-sé 
(ground-form dppn, § 53-1). In the second syllable of this form the 
underlying vowel is %, attenuated from an original a, which in the 
strong verb is abnormally lengthened to ¢ (§ 53.1). The é lengthened 
from 7 is, of course, only tone- -long, and hence when without the tone, 
and before Dages forte we have e.g. niapn, On the return of the 
original @ in the second syllable, comp. letter v. . 

7. The /one, as a general rule, tends to keep to the stem-syllable, 
and thus does not (as in the strong verb) pass to the afformatives Peay 
Vic its Rees (2nd sing. fem. imperfect); e. g- 3rd sing. Sem. perfect i nnn, 
in ee nnn ; ; with 1 and gutturals nD (for j nw), nny Ps. 44, 26; 
on the other hand, with waw consecutive nay Is, 6, 12 (but mr 
eS eee eee 


* Possibly the analogy of verbs ’B may also have had some influence, as 
Paul Haupt has suggested verbally to the writer, 


je ie pei a in 
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Ex. 1, 16). In the grd plur. perfect the tone varies; along with 


ba, sbB, we also find 93 and %P, 52 Is. 59, 12, 7 Hab. 3, 6, &.; 


but in pause always 1A, 1A, &c. The tone likewise remains on the 
stem-syllable in the imperfect Qal in ‘358, wb? ; perfect Hiph'tl 1307, 
1D; zmperfect ‘2D, 13D’, &c. In the forms with separating vowels, 
the tone is moved forward to these vowels (or to the final syllable, 
comp. Rem. 12), e.g. nian, nAyaoN, &c.; except before the endings 
Dn and jf in the ferfect, which always bear the tone. This shifting 
of the tone naturally causes the shortening of the merely tone-long 
vowels é and 6 to 7 and # (6, see letter 7), hence mann from Di), 
nyaoA from 3D°: on the vowel of the preformative becoming Sw, 
see above, letter / 

g. In numerous verbs y”y, instead of Prd, Pu‘al and Lithpaél, 
the less frequent conjugation Po‘ (§ 55. 1), with its passive and 
reflexive, occurs, generally with the same meaning 7, e.g. bbiy to treat 
zl, passive bdiy, reflexive Sbiynn (from bby. comp. the A/hpoel from 
yy) and 718 Is. 24, 19 sq.); in a few also Pilpél (§ 55-4) is found, 
erg, D3p3 to roll, Hithpalpél bapann to roll oneself (from bb) ; WWW Zo 
comfort, to delight in; passive YYW Zo be caressed (from yyw). These 
forms cannot appear in a bDiliteral form any more than P7*él, Pual 
and Hithpa‘él.—F or 124) 2 Sam. 22, 27 read, according to Ps, 18, 27, 
agenleb 


REMARKS. 


I. On Qal. 

1. In the ferfect, isolated examples are found with Ho/ém in the first syllable, 
which it is customary to refer to triliteral stems with middle @ (like >, § 43. 2); 
viz. 129 to pn they are exalted, Job 24, 24; 74 to AD) they shot, Gen. 49, 233 
mt Is. 1,6 to V7}. But this explanation is very doubtful: Mf especially is 
rather to be classed among the passives of Qal mentioned in § 52. ¢. 

2. Imperfects Qal with @ in the second syllable keep the original a in the pre- 
formative, but lengthen it to @, as being in an open syllable, hence jn, Ha, D, 
je; imperfects with @ have, in the preformative, an @, lengthened from % See 
examples below, letter J, and § 63.¢ and é, § 72. h, and specially Barth in 
ZDMG. 1894, p- 5 Sq- 
ee an 

1 Sometimes both P2‘2/ and Pé'é/ are formed from the same stem, though with 
a difference of meaning, e.g. P¥) 40 break in pieces, ys to oppress ; $M to make 
pleasing, jai to have pity ; bbn to. praise, bbin to make foolish ; DAD to turn, ta 
change, VND to go round, to encompass. 
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The Holém of the infinitive, imperative, and imperfect (ID, 2D°) is only 
tone-long, and therefore, as a rule, is written defectively (with a few exceptions, 
chiefly in the later orthography, e.g. W¥ bind uf, Is. 8, 16 bia Ps..37, 53 Bia 
ver. 7; Wap for 195 to plunder, Esth. 3, 13. 8,11). When this d loses the tone, 
it becomes in the final syllable , in a sharpened syllable 2, or not infrequently 
even 0 (see above, letter #). Examples of ¢ are: (@) in a toneless final syllable, 
i.e. before Maggeph or in the imperfect consecutive, “}) (rén) to rejoice, Job 38, 7; 
3D) Jud. 11, 18 (once even with 2 ~ in a toneless final syllable, pth Ex. 16, 20); 
on ths other hand, in the plur. 135%, Sem. AYSDM ; “ before a tone-bearing 
afjermative or suffix, e.g. imperative and sing. fem. v, 2 (comp. letter 7); 
*23n pity me; mdD Jer. 50 26 ; niw Prov. 11, 3 O°r@; wWannA Ext3,145 ae 
the defective writing, cf. BD" Job 40, 22. In Pla Gen. 43, 29. Is. 30, 19 (for 
720.) this J is thrown back to the proforinatiye: 

Quite abnormal is the zfinztive absolute my Is. 24, 19 (as 7 follows, probably 
only a case of dittography for py, comp. 3p Num. 23, 25 and by Ruth 2, 16); 
so also are the zmperatives 3 >-3P Num. 22,11. 17, and ‘TIN 22,6. 23, 7, with 
i) paragogic. We should expect nap, ms (comp. my Is. 325.00). te teese 
forms are to be read gdballt, dralli, they "would be analogous to such cases. as 
maw (§ 90. z), the addition of the Zavagogic M__ causing no change in the form 
of the word (“AP gd like “}) above). If, however, as Jewish tradition requires, 
they are to be read gaball/t,’arall?, then in both cases the Qames would have to be | 
explained, with Stade, as the equivalent of an 0 cpap, &c.; comp. § 9. v). 
Still more striking is i22p curse him, Num, 23, 13, for 33D or 3p}, 

3. Examples with Pathak in the zzfinztive, imperative, ae imperfect are 
72 (in pq29 to prove them, Eccles. 3, 18); 31 to trample down, Is. 45,13 FO 
Vers .205 ‘perhaps also Diwa in their error, Gen. 6, 3 (Baer, following the 
versions and the Masora, Diva). Also by take away, Ps. 119, 22; and the 
imperfects DN zt zs hot, Deut. 19, 6 &c. (on the é ef. letter 7) ; “Wo zt zs bitter, Is. 
24,95 IS th 2s straitened ; J) it is soft, Is. 7, 4; DWH it ts desolate, Ezek. 12, 
19 (in pause DWM Gen. 47, 19) 5 bom she was despised, Gen. 16, 4 (but else- 
where in the impf. consec. with the tone on the penultima, e.g. ayy Gen. 32, 8 and 
elsewhere ; yr) Gen. 21, 11 and elsewhere, comp. Ezek. 19, 7); in the 1st sing. 
imperfect DNs * Ps, 19, 14, contrary to rule written fully for DMs, unless OAS 
is to be read, as in some MSS., on the analogy of the 3rd sing. pAY.— The 
following forms are to be explained with Barth (ZDMG. xliii. p. 178) as imperfects 
Qal with original 7 in the second syllable, there being no instances of their Hiph‘il 
in the same sense : bay Gen, 29, 10; jay Is. 31, 5, Bec. ; 770%) Ex. 40, 21. Ps. 91, 4, 
&c.; perhaps also nabyn I Sam. 3, 11 and bn Job 31, 26, &c.; in accordance 
eee nee 

‘ For 4) as suffix of the 3rd person a parallel might be found in iw, § I00. 0, 
and probably in the V#z of the Phoenician suffix D3; cf. Barth, ZDMG. xii. p- 643. 

2 Also in Ezek, 6, 6, instead of maven, which could only come from nw, 4 won 
is intended, and 12W&' in the same verse is probably only an error for OU, 


} 
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with this last form, ibaa) Job 29, 3 would also be an zzfinitéve Qal, not Hiph‘tl 
(for ibaa), as formerly explained below, letter w. Finally the very peculiar form 
YW) Jud. 9, 53 may probably be added to the list. 

Imperfects, with an original w in the second syllable, are also found with this 
z# lengthened to #@ (instead of @), e.g. py, if the text is correct, in Prov. 29,6; 
‘TW Ps. or, 6 (unless it be simply an imperfect from “IW to be powerful, to 
prevail) ; YA" (if from 784) Is. 42, 4 and elsewhere (also defectively written PIN 
Ps. 18, 30; but in Eccles. 12, 6, according to Baer, yD) ; pan Ezek, 24, II 
(on the sharpening of the NM cf. letter g above)’. 

A similar analogy with verbs Y’y is seen in the infinitives mya (for "3) 
Eccles. 9, 13 jpna Prov. 8, 27 (comp. §pina Prov. 8, 29) for jpna, and in the 
tmperfect JUIN ‘Gen. 27,21. Infinitives in ni (on the analogy of verbs 1” by are 
nian in Ps. 77, 10, nipw Ezek. 36, 3; also with a suffix N‘} snibn Ps, 77, 11. 
On other similar cases, see below, letter ee. For examples of the aramaizing 
imperfect, see above, letter g. ; 

4. In the farticiple, the aramaizing form PONY for pop occurs in Kethibh, 
Jer. 30, 16 (the Q*%ré points to a participle from MDW) ; in nya Prov. 25, 19, 
there appears to be a contraction from ayy , part. fem.=breaking in pieces. 


Il. On Niphial. 


5. Besides the ordinary form of the perfect 1D) with Pathah (in pause ADJ) and 
the particéple-ID} with Qames in the second syllable, there is also another with 
Sere, and a third with Holem, e.g. perfect bp3 it is @ light thing (also 5p), Is. 49, 6; 
nad) (for M3D3) Ezek. 26,2; part. DiDJ (comp., however, § 75. ¥), molten, 
refuse, 1 Sam. 15,9; with 0, €. g. abiy they are rolled together, \s. 34, 4; comp. 
63, 19. 64, 2. Amos 3,11. Nah. 1, 12. Eccles. 12, 6.5. In the zmperfect, on the 
analogy of verbs Y’) (from which Kénig would also explain the perfects with 0), 
we find ‘an thou shalt be brought to silence, Jer. 48, 2 (unless this form should 
be referred to Qa/); PIN (for Zer7ds) Ezek. 29. 7; with 2 in the second syllable 
ban she profanes herself, Lev. 21, 9, but PN) Ezek, 22, 26, and on Is. 48, II. 
For zzjfinitives, cf. DID to melt, Ps. 68, 3 (as anf. constr.; 2 Sam, 17, 10 as inf. 
absol.); woreover, with compensatory lengthening in the first syllable, bnn 
Ezek. 20, 9. 14. 22, but with suffix sn Lev. 21, 4; also 10M zo be plundered, 
and Pian zo be emptied, Is. 24, 33 in the zmperative only, 31 be ye clean, 
Js.52, 11. On wn get you up, Num. 17, 10, imperf., Ezek. 10, 1'7 and elsewhere, 
comp. § 72.da. } 

Examples of the gerfect Niph'al with sharpening of the initial syllable are, On) 
it is profaned, Ezek, 22, 16. 25, 3 (from bbn) ; 1M) (from Vf) Ps. 69, 4. 102, 4 
(also 112 Jer. 6, 29); N02 fractus est (from NN) Mal. 2, 5; comp. with this in 
the participle, DDT, (for nihhamim) Is. 57, 5, and DY)N Mal. 3, 9: in the 


———————————————— nl 


1 According to Stade, Grammatik, § 95, Rem., the pronunciation with #, since 
it also appears in Neo-Punic [and in Wester Syriac, see Néldeke, Syr. Gramm., 
§ 48], was that of everyday life. 
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imperative and infinitive Niph‘al such a virtual doubling of the guttural after 
preformatives never occurs.—The occurrence of zw instead of @ as a separating 
vowel in the perfect ww Mic. 2, 4 is abnormal, 


Ill. On Hiph'tl and Hopk‘al. 

6. The second syllable in “/zph‘t/ has Pathah instead of Sere, especially under 
the influence of “and the gutturals, e.g. perfect VOM he made bitter, NOM he bowed, 
“BN he hath broken, Gen. 17,14, in pause, comp. § 29. g; otherwise 15D, plur. 
m5 Is. 24, 5; in WOM Ps. 33, 10, Ezek. 17, 19, comp. Ps. 89, 34, and also in 
myn Hos. 8, 4 (perhaps also in {NM Hab. 2, 17, but comp. § 20. 7) there is an 
assimilation to the corresponding forms of verbs ¥’Y, see letter z, while conversely, 
in 30 Is. 18, 5 from PH, an Y’Y verb is assimilated to a Y’Y verb. Also 1¥4 
Deut. 28, 52; zf. sand to cleanse, Jer. 4, 11, in pause; but also with other 
consonants, e.g. PIM 2 Ki. 23, 15, bon Is. 8, 23; FIN Job 23, 16; plur. 1250 
I Sam. 5 g. Io (and so usually in the 3rd plur. perf., except before and gutturals, 
e.g. yn); zmper. yn besmear, Is. 6, 10; plur. wen be astonished, Job 21, 5; 
imperfect yin Thou one affiict ; part. byp autos Ezek, 31, 3 (but DID 
Jud. 3, 24 is assimilated to the form of verbs ¥’Y. So in the zmperative 
eh Jud. 16, 26 Q%ré, and in the znfinztive yonn Is. 33, 1). 

The 2 of the second syllable, when without the tone, may become &4 e.g. 
2 boa Gen. 31, 7 (comp. also letter x). It is unusual (cf. § 53.4) to find the — 
é written fully as in the zz/inztive 3nd Zech. 11, 10. Instead of Hateph-Pathah 
a Hateph-S*ghél is found under the Prefonnative in “APPR 2Sam. 1g, 44, and 
a Pathak occurs before M (with a virtual sharpening of the n) in such forms as 
nrg Is. 9, 3; comp. Gen. 11, 6. Deut. 2,31. 3, 24. I Sam, 22,15. Esth. 6, 13— 


ous ee 


Jer. 49, 37, see below, letter dd, 

7. In the zmperfect consecutive of verbs, whose second radical i is a guttural, @ is 
retained (§ 22.d@) in the second prliabie instead of ¢ e.g. yy 1) Ka56, paso 
also when the second radical is 1, as ay) 2 Chron. 28, 20. Deut. 2, 9—but cf. also 
"By Neh. 4, 9. 

‘8. Aramaizing forms in iph'il and Hoph‘al are, 1D*) Ex. 13, 18; comp. 
Jud. 18, 23; mpn-be Exod. 23, 21: 43ND" Deut. 1, 44 (comp. Num. 14, 45); 
bmx profanabo, Ezek. 39,7; DAR Job 22, 3; without syncope of the 7 (comp. 
§ 53. 9); ban 1 Ki, 18, 27; with # in the second syllable O° Jer. 49, 20. 50, 453 
comp. D3) Num. 21, 30; in the perfect mow Lam. 1,8. In Hoph‘al, tela 
they are brought low, Job 24, 24; ND) he ts smitten, Is. 24, 12 (plur. Jer. 46, , 
Mic 1,7) in pause, 3pm Job 19, 23, but also WD Job 4, 20; with J in the 
initial syllable, Ayn (infinitive with suffix ="98R, comp. § gt. €) Lev. 26, 34 sq., 

comp. 2 Chron. 36, 21; ; nawna, with irregular. syncope for ‘wna, Lev. 26, 43. 


IV. lu General, 
g. Verbs )’’Y are most nearly related as regards inflexion to verbs Y’P (§ 72), 
The form of verbs Y”) is generally the shorter (comp. e.g. 2D’ and Dip’, ADA 
Tv ve ee 


ee 
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and D‘pit); in a few cases, however, both classes exactly coincide, e.g, in the 


imperfect Qal and Hiph‘il with waw consecutive, in Hoph‘al and in the less 
frequent conjugations (see above, letter 7). 


to, The augmented forms (with three radicals), as mentioned in letter a, are 
especially frequent in the 3rd s¢mg. masc. and fem., and the 3rd dlr. (i. e. in forms 
without an afformative or with an afformative beginning with a vowel) of transitive 
verbs, or verbs, at any rate, expressing action, e.g. 22D, 11D (but before 
a suffix also 0D, as well as 9320, NT, &c.); DO, MD , DEN, &c. 
Sometimes the contracted, as we// as the uncontracted form, is found, e.g. Na 
to plunder, plur. 73 ¢ sa Dent. 2, 35, as well as 9372 Dent. 3, 7 (other examples 
of biliteral forms in and sig. masc., Deut. 25,12; in 1st séwg., Jos. 5,9); but in the 
Ist pers. Dalal Zech. 8, 14. 15 is the only instance of the augmented form. 

On the other hand, the biliteral forms are the more common in the 3rd szmg. and 
plur. of perfects which are ztransitive, and express a state; comp. PJ Deut. 9, 21 
= 32, 20 Pa; elsewhere so a transitive Neth); no, fem. nan; Wo) fer 
MW (for marra); WY, fem. TY (comp. TIM) Ezek. 24, IL); Jl, MW, fem. 
nny, DA, &c.; plur. nA : OA , &c. (but on the tone, comp. letter ee below). 

The intransitive but augmented perfects 17 (also s57), bbn ny33, 7 
(in pause 77D), TID, HUW (slur. in pause wy Ps. 31, 11), by, anny 
(also Aw), almost all have, as Mayer Lambert observes, at least an active, as 
opposed to a stative meaning. Triliteral forms of the zwfinitéve after 5 are, 
aapd Num. 21, 4; sy Jer. 47, 43 rnd Gen. 31, 19 (also wd Gen. 38, 13); 
comp. also pnd Ts. 47, I4, in subordinate pause, for pond; with szffix pan? 
Is. 30, 18, and, from the same form }JN, with retraction and modification of the 
vowel, mynd Ps. 102,14; also MiNY Is. 60, 14, tha 1 Sam. 25,2, pbID2 Is. 10, 18, 
Nya Pov = 28.—Imperative Ww Jer. 49, 28 (comp. § 20.4, and ibid. also on 
29290 Ps. 9, 14); in the zmperfect, Tit) Nah. 3,7 (Ps. 68, 13 ; comp. Gen. 31, 40) 
from 33); the strong form here, after the assimilation of the V#x, was un- 
avoidable. On the other hand, DVW* Jer. 5, 6 for naw» (Prov. 11, 3 Qeré) 
is anomalous; the strengthening of the second radical has been afterwards resolved 
by the insertion of a vocal S¢wé. Comp. also j2m, Am. 5, 15 (elsewhere {). In 
Nipk‘al, the triliteral form 33>) is found, Job 11, 12; in H7f/'77, all the forms of 
Wn, thus dmperative PIV, imperfect PIM; infinitive DIQWT Mic. 6, 135 
participle DYDWID Ezek. 3, 15- That the augmented (triliteral) forms possess 
a certain emphasis, is seen from their frequent use in fazse, as in Ps. 118, 11 
(ma2p7D} "WAD) after a biliteral form. 

11. The above-mentioned (letter g) neglect of the doubling in aramaizing forms, 
as 307° and the like, occurs elsewhere tolerably often; in the ferfect Qal WOR 
for sion Num. 17, 28 (Jer. 44, 18; comp. above, letter e); wmperfect maa 
1 Sam. 14, 36 (1 parag. without any influence on the form, comp. letter oi 
even with the firm vowel reduced to vocal S*wd ; npa3 Gen. 11, 7 for naa 
(cohortative from bba) é Oy for mh ibid. ver. 6, hey purpose ; following the 
analogy of verbs Y/Y, ION (see above, letter 7); from intransitive imperfects 


aa 


bb 


ce 


dd 


ce 
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Qal, "sh Is. 49, 19 (plur. masc. Job 18, 7); wT. Neh, 2, 3; mypwen Ezek. 6, 6 
(for which On =/UFA onght to be read) might also: be explained in the same 
way.—Perfect Niph‘al nap2 for mab) Ezek. 41, 7; a) Jud. 5, 5 for abiy H 
pnp for ond, Gen. 17, II (as if from bb not by to circumcise), coin. 
Is. 19, 3. Jer. 8,14; Zmperfect mpan Zech. 14,12; Participle DDN), comp. 
letter 7. So also YD) 1 Sam. 13, 11, n¥5I Gen. 9, 19 (comp. Is. 33, bi are 
perfects Véph'al from P¥D (= p93), not al from Y5).—In Hiph'tl raya (for 
NDNA) Jud. 16, 10 (2 Sam. 15, 34); MYA for ny Prov. 7, 13 (of Cant. 6, 11. 
7, 13), and the very strange form ‘AAT Jer. 49, 37 (from hahtath-t?) from NN, 

No less irregular is the suppression of the vowel of the stem-syllable in 
pan? Ley. 26, 15.—On the perfect 954 Proy. 26, 7, comp. § 75, letter z. 

12, Instances in which the tone is thrown forward on the afformatives (see 
letter 2) are (a) in the Zerfect, the 1st stg. regularly (but cf. nym) Jer. 10, 18 
before p>) after | consec., Ex. 33, 19.22. 2 Ki. 19, 34, &c., also Is. 44, 16 
cnn before 1); Ps. 17, 3. 92, 11. 116, 6, perhaps also Job 19, 17, *N30) 
(though in this passage, and in Ps. 17, 3, the form might be an infinitive in 6th; 
see above, letter x, and Delitzsch on Ye 19,17); in the 2nd sing. i nny) (before &) 
Deut. 25,12; in the 3rd slural, 1 multi sunt,.Ps. 3, 2. to4, 24. Jer. 5, 6 
I Sam. 25, 10; 77 they are soft, Ps. 55, 22; bp they are swift, Jer. 4, 13. 
Hab. 1, 8; 33) they are pure, Job 15, 15. 25, 5. Lam. 4, 73 se they did bow, 
Hab. 3, 6; an they are burned, Is. 24,6. A by-form of nw (YY, comp. § 72. dd) 
is we Ps. 49, 18. 733 9 


tie (0) In the zmfperative (a command in an emphatic tone) 7 SIME, Is. 54, I 


Zeph. 3, ra, Zech. 2, 14s Pal Is, 44, 23, 49, 13. Jer. 31, 4 (but Pia) cry out, 
Ram 2, 19), $n keep (thy feasts), Nah. 2, 1. Jer. 7, 29; re (=MY) before &, 
Ps. 68, 29. On the return of the short vowels 2% (6) and 7 before Dages Sorte, in 
place of the tone-long @ and @, see above, letter 2; on the change of the vowels 
of the ee into S*wé, when they no euger stand before the tone, see 
letter g. 


Tue Weakest Verss (Verba Quiescentia). 
§ 68. Verbs xb, e.g. box to eal. 


So far as & retains its’ full consonantal value as a guttural, these 
verbs share all the peculiarities of verbs primae guituralis, mentioned 
in § 63. They are, however, to be treated as weak verbs, when the 
& loses its value as a consonant, and coalesces with the preceding 
vowel (originally short) to form one long syllable. This takes place 
only in the following very common verbs and forms, as if through 
phonetic decay :— 

1. In the cmperfect Qal, five verbs (viz. 128 to perish, MAN Zo be 
willing, box Zo eat, V8 to say, TBS to bake) regularly allow the & to 


} 
| 
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quiesce in a long @, e.g. box, In a few others the ordinary (strong) 
form is also in use, as 18 (18 times) and AN. (3 times) Le sakes hold ; 
5D* (see letter 4), also FIDN'., Ae collects. This 6 has primarily arisen 
from an obscuring of @ (§9.¢), and the @ from SN, the weak 
consonant § coalescing with d to @; comp. § 23. a. 

In the second syllable the @ (for the original #) never appears, but ¢ 

either @? or @; and in pause almost always 2, even before the tone- 
bearing Aeavy afformative i, e.g. baw Deut. 18, 1, without the pause 
DN Deut. 4,28. In the 3rd semg. masc. and rst szmg. of VOX, however, 
@ is always retained in pause, “ON* and Dk, cf. also bain se SENT. iy 
&c. But with conjunctive accents in continuous discourse, @ (as being 
a lighter vowel) is used, e.g. ay JANA Ps. 9, 19, but in pause JANN 
Pgs ¥, 65 7ONA 1 Ki. 5,2; comp. a similar interchange of ¢ and 4 
in § 65. ¢. 

When the tone moves back, the final syllable of the zmperfects of @ 
Tas and dx, with a conjunctive accent, always takes Pathah, e.g. 
pi 12%) Job 3, 3, DDN and he did eat; in “08 the loss of the tone 
from the final syllable only occurs in the form with wdaw consecutive 
(but never in the 1st seg., WOR; cf. D281), and then the final syllable, 
if without the pause, always takes S*ghdl, PN} and he sard. 

In pause, however, the imperfect consecutive always has. the form @ 
bon (but plur. always s5n, 1SN1), TON; except ON" in the poetic 
portion of the Book of Job, as 3, 2. 4, 1, &c., but not in 32, 6, in the 
middle of the verse; comp. also ib-pNm Prov. 7, 13. The weak 
imperfect of INN is always TON and TON, but in the 1st szg., 
according to § 49. é, a) Jud. 20, 6; comp. bd iy Gen. 3, 12. 13 in 
pause.—N28 and AY are, at the same time, verbs 175, hence zmperfect 
MAN (§ 75. ¢). 

Before light suffixes the vowel of the second syllable becomes vocal Sew4, as $3 
ndan?,- s205NN, but p3p2sn.— In a few cases, instead of the d in the first 


1 So in the vulgar Arabic as now spoken in South Palestine, ya’kul (he eats) 
becomes ydkul. 
2 On this é (originally ¢) as a dissimilation from @ (originally 22), cf. § 27.2, 
and F. Philippi in the Zedtschrift fur Volkerpsychologie und Sprachwissenschaft, 
_ Bd. xiv. 2, p.178. The latter rightly observes that the existence of an original 
in the imperfect of D3N is indicated by the form of the zmperative Sox, the 
Arabic ya’kul, and the Aramaic 28}, as well as by the fact that TH¥) and DN, 
are found along with }MN and FIDN, 
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syllable an 2 is found, which is due to contraction from the group a (or 

pees) pil placeor ‘ 3 e.g. MONA zz shall come, Mic. 4, 8, from OS 
(from NS); IOS (for IAN) Z love, Prov. 8, 17, also IN& Mal. 1, 2, &c., with 
suffixes WANK Hos. 11, 1. ¢4, 5, &c. (but only in 1st sézg., otherwise aN, &c., 
from IDX, 358); nN) and I stayed, Gen. 32,5. The infinitive construct of 
“ON with 5 is always nox dicendo, for ntoxd.— According to Barth (ZDMG. 
1889, p- 179) bye Num. 11, 25 is to be regarded as an zmperfect Qal, without 
the obscuring of x to 6, not as.zmperfect Hiph'tl, since by elsewhere occurs 
only in the perfect Qal and Mip~h‘al; on the original z in the second syllable, see 
above, § 67. f. For MdINA Job 20, 26 we should simply emend “SONA ; for 
the view that it is imperfect Poel (which nowhere else occurs) can, as regards the 
change of é to J, be supported only by the very doubtful analogies of Ps. 62, 4 
(see § 52. 7) and Ps. to1, 5 Q°ré (see § 55.4), while the view that it is Pz‘al 
(‘8A =/INN ="DNM) rests on no analogy whatever. It would be more admissible 
to suppose that “D8 stands for “SNF, Pu al (comp. 528 for qb>8, § 27.9); but 
no reason has been discovered for this departure from the natural punctuation 
7ONF, 


2. In the rst pers, sing. imperfect, where two X’s would ordinarily 
come together, the second (which is radical) is regularly dropped 
(§ 23.7), as WOR? (for WENN), &c., and even plene 258) Neh. 2, 7, &c., 
DN Ps. 42, 10. In the other cases, also, where the & is ordinarily 


wat 


regarded as guiescing in 6 or &, it is only retained orthographically, 
and on etymological grounds. Hence the possibility of its being 
dropped in the following cases :— 

Always in the contracted forms of FDS, as DM for IDNA Ps. 104, 29; ADA 
2 Sam. 6, 1 (but for DN Job 27, 19 read 5}DN. with the LXX); comp. also in 
the ist fers. Mic. 4, 6 and EOS 1 Sam. 15, 6, which is apparently, from the 
Metheg with 2, intended for an imperfect Hiph'il; instead of it, however, read, 
with the Mantua edition, JEON (with ¢, according to § 60.f). But NDNA 
Ex. 5, 7 (for ‘DIN) and FDNY r Sam. 18, 29 (for ADI) are due to a mistake, 
since both forms must be derived from the stem *D*. Furthermore, 70 
Ps. 139, 20 (where certainly 19) is to be read); N3A Prov. 1, 10 (comp. § 75. hh) ; 
MA 1Sam, 28, 24; P31" Ezek. 42, 53 MA 2 Sam. 19, 14; nh 2 Sam, 20, 9; 
yIn thou gadidest about (from bi), Jer. 2, 36; xn) Deut. 335 ai (for ns”) 
according to other readings (on the analogy of the cases mentioned in $75. 2) 
SNM, SON or NY. 

* The regularity of this orthography indicates that the contraction of NN to @ 
in this 1st Zers. occurred at a time when in the 3rd and 2nd persons the x was 
still audible as a consonant (which accordingly was almost always retained in 
writing). Noéldeke (ZDMG., Bd. xxxii. p. 593) infers this from the fact that also 


in Arabic the 3rd and 2nd ers. are still written p@ kitli, t# kithit, but the ist pers. 
*dkitlit, not 7a’kithit. 


——" 


Ss 
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Paradigm I shows the weak forms of the zmperfect Qal, and merely 
indicates the other conjugations, which are regular. 


eae Ty He the derived conjugations bes isolated weak forms occur: pert Zz 


watt, I Spi 35, Bs py I ae Job Saar ri “bySiy (6 from 6) I give to eat, 
Hos. 11, 43 apak (é from @) 7 will destroy, Jer. 46, 8; ani) 2 Sam. 20, § Q%é 
(for ” nS); oe Kthtbh appears to require the P2271"), from “IN! as a secondary 
form of ANN; but TA) = ION") for INN") as imperfect Qal is not impossible. 
On mMyiny Neh. 13, 13, comp. § 53. n,— Infinitive brand Ezek, 21, 33 (= 282 
unless it is rather zzjin. Hiph. from by); Participle rD giveth ear, Prov. 17,4 
Imperative ED aly bring (from ANN) Jer. 12,9. (On the same form used for the 
perfect in Is. 21, 14, comp. § 76. 2.) 

2. In the Pr‘a the N is sometimes dropped by syncope, like 7 in Dnopny, k 
Sep, thus abi (asin Aramaic and Samaritan) teaching, for FPNID Job 35, 11; 
bay for bans) Ps. 33, 20% A thou hast girded me, 2 Sam. 22, 40, for JNA 
as Ps. 18, 40; 7TaN Ezek. 28, 16; comp. § 23.d. 


§ 69. Verbs ”/p. First Class, or Verbs originally Y"p, e.g. to dwell. 


Verbs which at present begin with Yédh in their simple form (i.e. 
when without preformatives), are divided into two classes according 
to their origin and hence frequently in their inflexion: (a) Verbs 
which (as still in Arabic and Ethiopic) originally began with Waw, 
ee. ab) to give birth to, Arab. and Eth. waladd. In consequence of 
a phonetic change which prevails also with few exceptions in the 
noun, this Waw in Hebrew and Aramaic always becomes a V6dh, 
at least when it is the initial consonant; but after preformatives it either 
reappears, Or is again changed into Védh, or, lastly, is altogether 
elided; (2) Verbs which (as in Arabic) originally began with P’édh 
(called Verba cum Tod ortginario, see § 70). A few verbs (some with 
original Védh, and some with original Wazw) form a special class, which 
in certain forms assimilates the Waw or Yédh to the following 
consonant on the analogy of the Vd in verbs yp (see §.71). 

With regard to verbs Y’B (i.e. YB with original Waw) it is to be 
noticed that— 

1. In the zmperfect, imperative and infinitive construct Qal there is 
a twofold inflexion, according as the Waw is wholly rejected or only 
changed into Védh. The complete rejection (or é/szon) takes place 
regularly in eight verbs (see letter 2) on the analogy of the following: 

fo) 
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A. Imperfect ay, y with an unchangeable’ Sere in the first 
syllable and original ¢ in the second, which in the tone-syllable 
(according to § 27. c) becomes @ (thus aby SS alee 72°), or under 
the influence of a guttural with @ in the second (YT}, yp, TN). 

The tone-long @ of the second syllable is of course liable to the 
shortening to S‘ghél or vocal S‘wd, e.g. hl Ww, &c.; in the same © 
way @ becomes S‘wd in such cases as WT’, &c., but is lengthened to 
Qames in pause (33°) and before suffixes (BY7?). 

B. Imperative IO with aphaeres?s of the Waw and with tone-long é, 
from Zz, as in the 2mperfect. 

C. Lnfinitive naw from original ‘24h, by addition of the feminine 

ending (n) lengthened to a segholate form; as in verbs {/’5 (comp. 
§ 66.4) this lengthening affords a certain compensation for loss of the 
initial consonant. 


+ The ¢ of the first syllable is really 4, not tone-long 2; thus yiw%zb, with the 
first 7 attenuated from 4, after elision of the Waw must have been lengthened 
to yeséb, as it was still explained, with Ewald and others, in the twenty-third 
edition of this Grammar. The character of this e is seen from the fact that 
it is retained not merely before the tone, and in the counter-tone (e. g. pyT" Hos. ~ 
14, 10), but also in VIS Ex. 33, 13.17. Its explanation, however, presents 
great difficulty. The view that original yawstd became yay%tb, and then yé<td, 
yéseb (so still Konig, Lehrged., p. 401), seems to be supported by the fact that, 
in Arabic, besides such zmperfects as ydlidii, ydtibit (with complete elision of 
the Waw) we also find in the dialects y#tlid, yisal, &c., ist sing. aulid, ausal, &c.; 
comp. Spitta, Gramm. des Arab. Vulgdrdial. v. Agypten, p. 223sq.; on the 
corresponding strong formation in Ethiopic, comp. Dillmann, Gramm., p. 146; 
Praetorius, § 93.- But how comes then the almost invariable scriptio defectiva 
of this 2? From an original ‘* we should expect, according to § 7. g, a prevalence 
of the serzptio plena ; in reality it occurs (with the exception of "Pp Ps. 72, 14, 
elsewhere pointed 9%) only in Mic. 1, 8 and Ezek. 35, 9 K°th.; in Ps. 138, 6 
the Masora prefers to point YI — According to Stade (Gramm., §§ 108, 117 a) 
the original 7 of the second syllable has exercised a backward influence upon the 
original @ of the first syllable, ‘in consequence of which an ¢ forces itself in after 
this d, as it were by anticipation. The two coalesce into a diphthong, which 
is then merged into é@: DPM hégim for haigtm from hagim, Aramaic ’agim; 
Dp) from magim,’ &c. The latter comparison must indeed be rejected, since 
the ein D'Xpn and Dp) is not unchangeable; but Stade’s view has the advantage 
of attempting to explain at any rate the unchangeableness of the first ¢ in aw 
and Y'}’, which he likewise refers to an original yadi'—According to Philippi 
(ZDMG. xl. p. 653) an original yé/id, for example (see above), became yzlid 
by assimilation of the vowel of the first syllable to that of the second ; this then 
became yé/ed instead of yéléd, in an attempt to raise the word again in this way 
(by writing é instead of 2) to a triliteral form. 
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Rem. Since the infinitives Ys, mb (see below, letter #z) point to a ground- 
form dz‘at, lidat, we must, with Phila (ZDMG. xxxii. p. 42) and Barth (ibid. xli. 
p- 606), assign to naw, &c., the ground-form 5zé¢ (which, therefore, reappears 
in IW, &c.); the apparent ground-form Sad¢ rests upon the law that the 7 of 
the stem-syllable is changed into a whenever the syllable becomes doubly closed 
by the addition of the vowelless feminine ending. 


In more than half the number of verbs "5 the original Waz in the 
above-mentioned forms gives place to Yédh, which in the zmperatives 
py, wy (see letter £) and znfinttive 1b is a strong consonant, but 
in the zmperfect YI", properly yzyra¥, merges with the preceding 7 
into 7. 

In the second syllable zmperfecis of this form regularly have 2. 

(a) That the latter forms are derived from verbs with an original Waw (not 
Yodh) is shown partly by the inflexion of these verbs in Wzph‘al, Hiph‘il, and Hoph‘al 
(where the original W7a@zw reappears throughout), and partly by the Arabic, in 
which verbs Y’§ likewise exhibit a twofold formation; comp. wéd/dédé, imperf. 
yalide, with elision of the Waw, and wiégili, yaugalu, with retention of the Waw. 

(6) Sometimes both forms, the weaker and the stronger, occur in the same verb ; 
comp. p¥ 2 Ki. 4, 41 and ps pour, Ezek. 24, 3 (comp. ps? 1 Ki. 18, 34 and the 
20fint. npy Ex. 38, 27); wn take possession, Deut. 1, 21. 1 Ki. 21, 15 (comp., 
however, letter Hs al (in pause for wv) Deut. 2, 24. 313 plur. W Deut. 1, 8. 9, 23, 
but also, with N— fparagogic, nw Deut. 33, 23. In the imperfect Ip Deut. 
32, 22 and 4p Is. 10, 16 é¢ shall ie ‘kindled ; “p'") zt was precious, 1 Sam. 18, 30 
and “ps Ps. 49, 9 (comp. 1)" Ps. 72, 14).—The form 99171 Gen. 30, 39, for 
wn}, beside aPialaia verse 38, is remarkable. 


(c) On ‘I Jud. 19, 11 for TI) and Ww Jer. 42, 10 for the infinitive absolute 
xiv, comp. § 1g. z.—But 77‘ Jad. 5, 13a and & is not intended by the Masora 
either as perfect (for T1*, which really should be restored) or as zvperative of 17°, 
but as an apocopated Snpeniect Peel from 1 es 71) to have dominion. 

(d) The eight verbs*, of which the initial consonant in the above-mentioned 
forms always suffers elision or aphaeresis, are ab) to bring forth, ®¥% to go forth, 
aw to sit, to dwell, pay to descend, also yon to go (comp. below, ieiter x); and 
mee % in the second Pitatie of the zmperfect, YT" to know, IM to be united, 
YP% to be dislocated. Examples of the other formation wr &c.) are 5% fo 
be wearied, py’ to counsel, wr to aEeL, NT (cmperfect NY") to fear. 


Ay € 


+ A ninth *DY Zo add, is also to be included. For since on the Mésa’ stone, 
1, 21, the zzfindtzve is not written mand but napd (conEp. snpp', 1. 29), we 
must also read in Is. 30, 1 (Num. 32, 14. Deut. 29, 18) nap for nipp. The 
and plur. masc. imperative DD Is. 29, 1 Cha youce corresponds to say; thus 
in proof of a supposed NBD addere, there remains only WEDS Deut. 32, 23, for 
which, according to 2 Sam. 12, 8, nap& is to be read. 
O02 


tt 
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2. The original Waw is retained as a firm consonant: (qa) in the 
infinitive, imperative, and imperfect Niph'al, being protected by the 
doubling, e.g. 317, 33), which are consequently strong forms like 
bypn, bp; (4) in the Hithpa‘el of some verbs, e. g. YN from VT, 
nnn von n>’, ANN from 7D; 
beginning of a word is now found only in a few nouns, e. g. ap) ) proles 
from abs to bear. At the end_of a syllable Waw with the homogeneous 


vowel wz coalesces into #,; so throughout Hopf/‘al, e.g. awn for 


otherwise a radical Waw at the 


hitwsabh; but with a preceding a the Waw is contracted into é (}); 
so in the perfect and participle Niph‘al and throughout LH7ph'd, 
e.g. WWI from an original nadwiabh, PIN from an original haws7bh. 

The first radical always appears as Yd in the perfect and participle 
Qal, 22° &c., WW, WW, even when } precedes, e. g. IW (but DAW, 
according to § 24. 4), also throughout Prél and Pua, e. o, bn to wait, 
15 to be born, and in the zmperfect and participle i YTD known 
(from YY), and, as a rule, also in Aithpa‘el, e.g. abn, anh, von 
(as against YNNT, &c. with Waw). 

The beginner may recognize verbs Y’ in the zmperfect Qal partly by the 
Sere under the preformatives; in Wiph‘al, Aiph‘tl, and Hoph‘al by the Waw 
(1, 1, 3) before the second radical. (The defective writing, as in won, is rare). 
Verbs ’’5 have forms like Ww (Yt), nw, in common with verbs {/B. Similarly 
Hoph‘al has the same form as in verbs yy” Yand YY. 

Rem. 1. The zzjftnitive Qal of the weaker form (nay, ground-form $26¢, comp. 
above, iletter ¢) with suffixes is pointed as MIY', &c. The masculine form is 
very rare, e.g. YI Zo know, Job 32, 6. 10, as also the feminine ending _, e.g. 
nya? Ex.03, 4; aid Is, 3%..3; (2 Ki. 19, 9) seller 13, 22. Hos, 0) tips nN»? to 
descend, Gen. 46, 3, where the change of the @ into vocal S*wdé is to be explained, 
with Konig, from its position between the principal and secondary tone. From 
YW, under the influence of the guttural, nya is formed, with suf. (MYA &c. ; 
but from N¥*, NNY for s°’2h, see § 94.7. From ‘T7) there occurs in Ps, 30, 4 
in Q°ré a (the A°¢h. requires be bs 2) a very remarkable case of the strong 
form (for AMD). For nb 1 Sam. i. 19 (generally explained as a case of 


a Iw Ps. 23, 6 can hardly be intended for an zwfimitive with suffix from 
aw", but rather for a perfect consecutive from 33; we should, however, read 
naw), 

* The infinitives NY] and N77 belong to the source marked E (B by Dillmann) 
in the modern criticism of the Pentateuch. The same document also has 1h 


to give, for NM; 7a to go, for nad; and ney to make, for nivy. See Dillmann, 
Die BB. Wan. Deut. essai De 618. 


} 
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assimilation of J to M in the supposed ground-form /ad¢ ; according to Mayer 
Lambert pausal of nb= lidt; see above, letter c) read simply no. 

Examples of the strong form of the dzfinzteve are x to fron: Jos. 22, 25, with 
preposition sb Is. 51, 16 (but 2 Chron. 31, 7 according to Ben Naphtali 9, 
where the * is only retained orthographically, but is really assimilated to the D; 
the reading of Ben Asher, sibs, accepted by Baer, is meaningless) ; Herd 
Eccles. 5, 113 Nap) 1 Sam. 18, 29 is irregular, probably, however, xb (for xin) 
is intended. With suf. 1D" Job 38, 4, comp. Jud. 14, 15. Ezr. 3, 123 with 
Nn fem. nos to be able, Num. 14,16. On nya, which is likewise usually 
referred to this class, comp. the note-on § 70. @. j 

2. The imperative Qal frequently has. the lengthening by Mi_, e.g: naw 
sit thou, 117 descend thou. From ij} to give; Arab. wahabd, only the imperative 
is used in Hebrew; it has the form 39 give, lengthened nan generally with 
the meaning age, go-to (Gen. 29, 21 man before & to avoid the hiatus); fem. 
‘an Ruth 3, 15, Mil’ra on the analogy of the plural 337 (in Job 6, 22 337 
before the tone-syllable; but comp. Deut. 32, 3), whilst, on the analogy. of other 
imperatives Qal of verbs YB, 30, pein) would rather be expected.—On. NY 
Prov. 24, 14, comp. § 48. 2. 

3. The émperfect with \ elided takes 4 in the second syllable, besides the cases 
mentioned above (letter f), also in TIM Jer. 13, 17 (comp. Lam. 3, 48) and in 
the pausal form qb Job 27, 21 &c. (from qn, see letter x); on TP Is. 10, 16 
see above, letter £ The @ in the second syllable, when followed by the afforma- 
tive 2 (TAA &c.), is in accordance with the law mentioned above (letter ¢), 
by which @ takes the place of 7 in a doubly closed syllable. Forms with @ in 
the second syllable shorten the 2 to S*ghél, when the tone is drawn back (before 
a tone-syllable or after waw consecutive), e. g. Naw? Gen. 44, 333 7A, ay) . 
but 2 is retained in an open syllable, even with Mil‘el-tone, in yi Ex. 16, 29. 
Jud. 9, 39, in both cases with zasog ’ahor, § 29.¢. The pausal is either of the 
form 3v/*) Ruth 4, I or iu! Ps. 18, 10; the Ist pers. sing., whether in or out of 


pause, is T)N}, DN &c., except FPN) Job 19, 10, see letter *. For yu 


Ps. 138, 6 (comp. the note above, on letter 6 and the analogous cases, § 70. d) 


ya is intended. 

The imperfect of the form wr is frequently (especially before afformatives) 
written defectively, in which case the ¢ can always be recognized as a long vowel 
by the Avetheg (see § 16. f), €.g- BY" Is. 40, 30, wr Is. 65, 23; and so always 
IND they fear, as distinguished from 387! they see (imperf. Qal of N1).—On 
oy Gen. 50, 26. 24, 33 A°th., and 7D" Ex. 30, 32, see § 73, letter f- 

‘From boy to prevail, to be able, the imperfect Qal is boy, which can enly have 
arisen through a depression of the vowel from bot (ground-form yaukhal=yaw- 
khal), to distinguish it, according to Qimhi, from boix , just as, according to 
§ 47. 4, Sipe is differentiated from bp. Comp..the Arabic yauru'u (yoru) 
from waru'a, yaugalu ( yogalu) from wagila, as also the vulgar Arabic (among 
towns-people) yésal &c. from wasala. Others regard bon as an imperfect Hoph‘al 


(he is enabled =he can), always used instead of the dmperfect Qal; comp., how- 


a 
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ever, § 53. u.—D>4M\ occurs in Jer. 3, 5 as 2nd semg. fem. for dam, according 
to Konig, because the 2nd fem. was already sufficiently indicated. 

4. The attenuation of é to 7 in the Zerfect (in a toneless, closed syllable) 
which is discussed in § 44. d (comp. § 64. 7) occurs in verbs Y’5 in a few forms 
of aby Num. 11, 12. Jer. 2, 27. Ps. 2,7, &c. (always after »); as well as of 
wr, eng. anv, &c., Deut. 4, 1. 8,1..17, 14. 19, 1. 26, 1. 31, 3 (always after 
) for }). In both cases the attenuation might be explained from the tendency 
to assimilate the vowels, especially if the initial Y was pronounced, as in Syriac, 
like ¢ (§ 47.4). In the case of W, however, a secondary form vw) (comp. 
§ 44. 2) is probably to be assumed, since in Arabic also the verb has the form 
wéritd. The forms a Ezek. 36, 12 and mv Ps. 69, 36, &c., are most 
simply explained from the return of this 7. 

5. As an exception, the dmperfect Niph‘al sometimes has a ° instead of the }, 
€. g. Shim and he stayed, Gen. 8, t2 (unless the Pz‘e/ or bn, as in ver. Io, is to 
be read), comp. Ex. 19, 13; 1 Sam. 13, 8 K°th#sh.—The first person always has 
the form ALAN , not DWN, comp. § 51. p.—In the plural of the participle 9933 
(from 773°, with depression of 6 to #, comp. § 27. #) is found in Zeph. 3, 18; 
comp. Lam. I, 4. While in these cases some doubt may be felt as to the 
correctness of the Masoretic pointing, much more is this so in the perfect s7533 
null°dhdt, 1 Chron. 3, 5. 20, 8, for 312 which appears to be required by the waw 
in the initial syllable. 

6. In the imperfect Piel syncope of the first radical (*) sometimes takes place 
after wdaw consec. (as in the case of N, § 68. R), e.g. MAN for AWN and he has 
grieved, Lam. 3, 33, 11% for YIM) and they have cast, ‘verse 53: ‘on the other 
hand, in Pals WD they have cast lots, Joel 4, 3. Ob. 11. Nah. 3, 10, a perfect 
Qal of ‘I7' is required by the context. So from a verb 7/5, of the second class, 
SBD for NWI and he made it dry, Nah.t, 4; comp. D1} 2 Chron. 32,30 
O’ré (the K*th. points either to Pia DW or Aiph'é? DW). 

7- In the emperative Hiph'tl instead of the usual form wan, Z is also found 
in the second syllable; N¥}n Is. 43, 8; WHIT Ps. 94, 1 (before 1, hence probably 
a mere mistake for AY In) ; M317 Prov. 19, 25. When closed by a guttural 
the second syllable generally has d, as YT, YwIN, comp. also Ph Prov. 25, 17 
(as in the ¢fin. constr. NN Job 6, 26; see § 65. 7). On the other hand, 
# always reappears when the syllable becomes open, thus ADA ‘DAN, 
Ay win, and so also before suffixes (§ 61. g). xyvn Gen. 8,17 Q°ré (K°th. Ryn, 
see § 70. 6) is irregular.—The jussive and the imperfect consecutive Hiph tl when 
the tone is drawn back take SgA4/ in the second syllable, as in Qa/, e.g. AD 
that he may increase, Prov. 1, 5, before npd. cf. Ex. 10, 28. Deut. 3, 26; ADS 
(Din Prov. 30, 6 is anomalous) ; in pause, however, also DIN as jussive, Job 
4°, 32 (usual jussive in pause ai &e., which occurs even without the pause 
after waw consecutive, Gen. 47, 11. Josh. 24, 3. 2 Sam. 8, 4, &c.). With a final 
guttural Y3' and M3i9 (jussive) and M21, &c.; with a final 7 in pause anAy 


Ruth 2, 14: on D2yyry Is. 35, 4, comp. § 65. f).—On forms like yin, 
see § 53. 9. ; 
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In Hoph‘al é stands instead of 9, in YN (for YAW) Lev. 4, 23. 28, min 2 Sam. 
20, 13, and perhaps in Say (for 1) Prov. 11, 25; but comp. Delitzsch on the 
passage.—An infinitive Hoph‘al with feminine ending occurs in nbn Gen. 40, 20, 
for non =’ Osn; comp. above, letter 7, on 543, and § 71 at the ead, 

8. The verb yon to go, belongs in some respects to the ’5 class, for it forms 
(as if from >) imperfect 1, with waw consecutive 7A (in pause qo4 Gen. 
24, 61, &c.), Ist sing. PN) (but in Job 19, 17 3o8)) ; infinitive pair tee nb 
with suff. ‘32, &c.; zmperative 3D, “30, in the lengthened form m5 (as a 
interjection referring even to a feminine, Gen. 19, 32, or a plural, Gen. 31, 44) 
and 3p (Num. 23,13. Jud. 19, 13. 2 Chron. 25, 17, and the Mé§a* inscription, 
line 14) 3 Hiph. poin (also in Ex. 2, 9 sin and fem. imperative is to be read 

pis dyn, which probably arose merely through confusion with the following 

WPI) ; eaeperfect pon, but in the 1st sing. of the zmperfect consecutive always 
7218 Lev. 26, 13. Amos 2, 11, &c. Rarely, and almost exclusively in the 
later Books or in poetry, the regular inflexions of 7b are also found: zgerf. 
70 (Ps. 58, 9, S&c.;_but qbnn Ex, 9, 23. Ps. 73,9; comp. § 64. a and h); 
ons Job 16, 22, also Mé&a‘ inscription, line 14, sbny; infin. 25 (Ce Bare 
Num. 22, 13sq. 167. Eccles. 6, 8. 9), imperative plur. 325m Jer. BI, 50. On the 
other hand, the ferfect Qal is always 33, participle qbh, infinitive absolute 
sida, Niph‘al yon 5 fee qn, Hithpa‘el qponn, so that a ° never appears 
unmistakeably as the first radical. The usual explanation of the above forms 
is nevertheless based on a supposed obsolete 72%. It is, however, more correct 
to regard the apparent Y’D forms of son with Praetorius (ZAW. ii. 310 sq.) 
as originating with the Hiph‘il, of which the ground-form hahlikh became hélikh, 
and this again, on the analogy of the zmperfect Qal of verbs ND, holikh. 
This Aél#kh being referred to a supposed haulikh (properly hawlikh) gave rise 
to new formations after the manner of verbs >> ; 


§ 70. Verbs ¥’p. Second Class, or Verbs properly ¥’3, 
e.g. 20) to be good. Paradigm Le, 


Verbs properly ¥’p differ from verbs Yb in the following points: 

1. In Qai the initial YOdh never suffers aphaeresis or elision; hence 
the infinitive has the form W2%*, the emperfect 3, YP, PI" (in pause 
p2"), also written 20%, &c.; and so always with a tone-bearing a in the 
second syllable, even after waw consec., e.g. Ye), except 7) Gen. 9, 24, 


1 Comp. above, letter 7, second note. 

2 This may be inferred from ya2 (= 
nv Gen. 8, 7, is the only example of an infinitive construct Qal of these verbs. 
No example of the imperative Qal is found: consequently ap) , &c, (in Para- 
digm L of the earlier editions of this Grammar), are only inferred from the 


zmperfect. 


2) Is. 27, 11, which with its fem. 
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and "¥) Gen. 2, 7. 19, unless "¥1 is to be included among verbs YB 
(comp. 7¥4) Is. 43, 10). 

2. In Aiph'tl the original form 2010 is regularly contracted te PDA 
(rarely written DD}, AD, &c.) ; imperfect YO", AB. Instances of 
the uncontracted form are MW Prov. 4, 25, according to Barth 
(see above, § 67. p), an example of an 7-<mperfect of Qal, since the 
Hiph'il is otherwise always. causative; WW (imperative) Ps. 5, 9 
Q*ré (the K*sh. requires Wwn according to the form of verbs ¥’p; 
comp. Is. 45, 2, Win Ath, WS Q’ré),, comp. Gen. 8, 17 Q’ré; 
O°") 1 Chron. 12, 2, to be explained as a denominative from j"D°; 
DDN Hos. 7, 12 (§ 24. f, note) ;: but perhaps the punctuation here 
is only intended to suggest another reading DID. 

Rem..1. The only verbs of this kind are: Ab} 20 be good (only in the imperfect 
Qai and in Aiph‘il; in the perfect Qal 3'D,.a verb ¥’Y, is used instead), p32 
to suck, YP. to awake, V¥* to form (but see above, letter a), bby LHiphtl soem 
to bewazl, ws to be straight, right, also way (Arabic yabisd) to be dry (but Hiph'tl 
win 2 Sam. rg, 6, on the analogy of verbs Y’B; on Is. 30, 5, comp. § 72. x), 
and the /77ph‘#7 }1"7] (denominative from }2°) to go to the right. 

2. In some examples of the zmferfect Hiph‘tl the preformative has been - 


others explain the above forms from a phonetic interchange of Védk and He, 
arising from the unsyncopated forms sv, &c. (comp, Is. 52,5). It would, 
perhaps, be more correct to suppose that the regular forms (3°) S Sab were 
originally intended, but that in the later pronunciation the syllable was broken 
up in order to restore artificially the preformative which had become merged 
in the first radical. 

Isolated: anomalies are: perfect Hiph'tl ay) Ezek. 36, 11 with separating 
vowel (for *MI0%) on the analogy of verbs ¥’) ; zmperfect aD" for 29) 1 Ki. 
sar ban “AON (imperfect Qal for *2DN) Nah. 3, 8; PA imperfect Hiphtl, 
Ex, 2, 9, either an error for ’P)M), or an irregular shortening of the first syllable, 
caused by the forward movement of the tone. Similarly, the LTiphtl yp (from 


/IP) is always used for pp" from Ve. On wmwAaN Nah. J, 4, see § 69. z. 


§ 71. Verbs 2. Third Class, or Verbs with Védh assimilated. 


In some verbs ”5, the Yédh (or the original Waw) does not quiesce 
in the preceding vowel, but is regarded as a full consonant, and, like 
Nin", is assimilated to the following consonant. These forms, 


* These verbs, like verbs )’”} (cf. above, note. on § 67. 2), may perhaps have 
been influenced by the analogy of verbs ee 


r 
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therefore, belong properly to the class of strong verbs. Assimilation 
invariably takes place in Y¥4 (prop. ysi)'/o spread under ; Hiph'tl YS, 
Hoph'al V8; M3! to burn, imperfect M¥1, Wiph'al 183, Aiph'il M8} 
(in Is. 27, 4 also M388 is to be read with Konig; in 2 Sam. 14, 30 
the Masora has rightly emended the A°théh mnvsim, which could 
only be the 1st sing. perf. of a verb Y’5, to the imperative NXT) 
in agreement with the context and all the early versions) ; 18", Aiph'il 
YEN fo place, Hoph'il 381}; and probably also in the forms ordinarily 
derived from 233, viz. 382 (WViph‘al), P87, V¥2, WB; at any rate 
a stem 23° is implied by the Arshpa‘él ASN) ; instead of the anomalous 
ayn) Ex. 2, 4 read with the Samaritan as'nnh, i.e. ISIN). Besides 
the common form we find once P¥¥ in Is. 44, 3 (from P3¥} 0 pour) 
with a /“ransiive meaning, beside py intransitive, 1 Ki. 22, 35- 
Elsewhere the zmperfect consecutive has the form ps Gen. 28, 18. 
35,14. &c., comp. § 69. 7 where also other forms of P¥2 are given ; 
ay) and 8? (Is. 44, 12. 49, 8. Jer. 3, 5 Q*ré), from 7S fo form, 
are, however, used in the same sense. Comp. also DIBY Hos. ro, 10; 
nw) (for “M1 according to § 47.4) 1 Sam. 6, 12; oh) 2 Chron. 31, 7 
(comp. § 69. 2) and TB%D Is, 28, 16. This assimilation is found only 
with sibilants (most frequently with ¥) except in the case of 72) 
1 Ki. 3, 15 (where, however, others read 2%) and in nbn Gen. 40, 20. 
Ezek. 16, 5 (comp. npn verse 4), infinitive Hoph'al of 13° (comp. 
TTB § 69. 2). 


§ 72. Verbs VY (oulgo Y’y), & &- DIP fo rise up. Paradigm M. 


1. According to § 67. a a large number of monosyllabic stems were 
brought into agreement with the triliteral form by a strengthening, 
or repetition, of the second radical, i.e. of the consonantal element 
in the stem. In another large class of stems the same object has been 
attained by strengthening the vocalic element. The ground-form 
used for these verbs is not, as in other cases (§ 39. a), the 3rd seg. 
masc. perfect, but always the infinitive construct form (§ 39. 2), the @ 
of which is characteristic also of the imperative and of the imperfect 
indicative Qal. These stems are consequently termed verbs vy or 


more correctly (see Rem.) YY". 


1 The term YP was consequent on the view (formerly accepted in this Grammar) 
that the Waw (or ’ in the case of verbs Y/Y) in these stems was originally 
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2. As in the case of verbs y’’y, the monosyllabic stem of verbs 7/¥ 
generally retains the vowel which would have been required in the 
second syllable of the ordinary strong form, since this belongs essentially 
to the character of the verbal form (§ 43. 4; § 67. 4). However, it is 
to be remarked: (@) that the vowel, short in itself, becomes of 
necessity long in an open syllable as well as in a tone-bearing closed 
ultima (except in Hoph‘al, see letter d), e.g. 3rd sing. masc. perf. DP, 
Sem. mop, plur. +, but in a closed penultima ADP, &c.*; (6) that in 
the forms as we now have them the lengthening of the original short 
vowel sometimes takes place irregularly. Comp. letter £ 

Intransitive verbs meddle E in the perfect Qal have the form MY 
he ts dead; verbs middle O have the form “718 luxtt, (AD he was 
ashamed*, Comp. letters 7 to r. 


consonantal. This view seemed especially to be supported by the return of the 
Waw in Piel (WY, the } usually passing into ¥ as in Dp, cf. Arabic gdwwidmd), 
and by certain forms of the adso/ute state of the nouns of such stems, e.g. NYO 
death, compared with M3D Zo azz. Hence in explaining the verbal forms a supposed 
stem gawam (in verbs Y’Y e.g. Saya?) was always assumed, and Dip" was referred 
to an original yagweim, the cnfinztive absolute Dip to original gawdm, the participle 
passive Dip to original gawiém. It must, however, be admitted : (1) that forms 
like ‘Ty, Dip (letter 7) are only to be found in the latest Boaks, and are hence 
evidently secondary as compared with the pure Hebrew forms Dip, &c.; (2) that 
to refer the verbal forms invariably to the stem DIP , leads in many cases to phonetic 
combinations which are essentially improbable, whereas the assumption of original 
middle-vowel stems renders a simple and natural explanation almost always 
possible. These ¥/’) stems are therefore to be rigidly distinguished from the 
real Y/Y stems of the strong form, such as mM, Yi, &c. (see below, letter gg’). 
As early as the eleventh century the right view with regard to Y/Y stems was 
taken by Samuel Hannagid (cf. Bacher, Leben und Werke des Abulwalid, p. 16), 
recently by Bottcher (Lehrbuch, § 1112), and especially by Miiller and Stade 
(see above, p. 182, note) with regard both to ¥”Y and Y’’} verbs. 

* In Aramaic, however, always ADP ; also in Hebrew Grammars before Qimhi 
np, MDP, &c. are found, but in ‘our editions of the Bible this occurs only in 
pause, e.g. MDP Mic. 7, 8, nd Jal Gi has ee 

* According to Stade (Grammatik, § 385. e and J) the e in ND is of the nature 
of a diphthong (from az, which arose from the union of the vowel 7, the sign of the 
intransitive, with the d of the root), and likewise the o in "§N, &c. (from az), 
But é (from aw) could not, by § 26. #, remain in a closed penultima (nwa, &c.) ; 
consequently the o of these forms can only be tone-long, i.e. due to lengthening 
of an original 7, and similarly the 2 of ND to lengthening of an original % This 
is confirmed by the fact that the o in nya, nwa, nwa is always, and in wa, 
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3. In the zmperfect Qal, perfect Niph‘al and throughout Hph‘i and d 
Hophtal the short vowel of the preformatives in an open syllable before 
the tone is changed into the corresponding tone-long vowel. In Qa/ 
and JWV:ph‘al the original @ is the basis of the form and not the 7 
attenuated from @ (§ 67.4; but cf. als6 below, letter 2 on ¥2), 
hence Dip’ for ydgém,; DIP) for nagém; on the other hand, in the 
perfect Hiph tl D'PT for higim; participle DPD (on the Sere cf. letter z) ; 
perfect Hoph‘al DP for higam. 

+ Al vowel thus lengthened before the tone is naturally changeable and becomes @ 
vocal S°wd when the tone is moved forward, e.g. 3D he will kill him; so also 
in the 3rd plur. imperfect Qal with Nin aries hay (without Van ani), 
The wholly abnormal seriptzo plena of 2 in eae) Jen 2, 11 (beside 197 in the 
same verse) should, with Konig, be emended into W31; the incorrect repetition 
of the interrogative, however, necessarily led to the form being pointed as perfect 
instead of zmferfect.—Only in Hoph‘al is the 2 retained throughout as an unchange- 


able vowel, when it has been introduced by an abnormal lengthening for the 
tone-long @ (as in the Hoph‘al of verbs yy). 


4, The cases of unusual vowel lengthening mentioned in letter 4 are : Pye 
imperfect Qal Dip (also in Arabic yagimu), but jussve with normal 
lengthening (§ 48. g), np’, with retraction of the tone pp (_yagom), 
Dp (in pause pp) ; imperative DP; the normal lengthening of the # 
occurs in the 2nd p/ur. fem. nap, since, according to § 26. p, # cannot 
be retained in a closed penultima; zfinihive construct Dip. In April 
the lengthening of the original 7 to 7 (DpH, zmperfect Dp’, jusscve OP, 
with retraction of the tone DP, pp) exactly agrees with the analogy 
of the strong verb (comp. § 53. @): 

The following forms require special consideration: the participle & 
Qal DP is to be traced to the ground-form with @ unobscured, Arab. 
gail, § 9.9, and § 50. 4. The analogous form gdim’, after absorption 
of the % became OP, owing to the predominating character of the @. 
The unchangeableness of the @ (plur. DDR, consir. "PR, &c.) favours 


this explanation. 


3rd plur. perfect, nearly always (the instances are 11 to 2) written defectively. 
Forms like nvia, wi, mis, &c,. are therefore to be treated as orthographic 


licences. : 
1 So in Arabic (prop. g@’#m, since the two vowels are kept apart by the insertion 


of an &, comp. Aram. DN); but also contracted, as Sak, har, for Sd’th, &c. (comp. 
Wright’s Gramm. of the Arabic Language, 2nd ed, vol. i. p. 164). 


hi 


~ 
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In the zmperfect Qal, besides the forms with original # (now @) there 
are also forms with original 2. This @ was lengthened to @, and then 
further obscured to 7; hence especially NID) (ND), NI, &c., from the 
perfect ®2 he has come. In the imperfects “88% and via’ from 
the intransitive perfects “i%, WA (see above, letter c), most probably 
also in INN 2 Ki. r2, 9, Nik? Gen. 34, 75 from an unused NIX / 
consent, and perhaps in phn 1 Sam. 4, 5, &¢., as in the cases noticed 
in § 63. ¢ and especially § 67. 2, the é of the preformative is lengthened 
from z (which is. attenuated from the original @) and thus yi-das 
became yi-da¥, and finally yéd%. Finally the ph. Dip? (nd-gam), 
imperfect OP from y*hingam (§ 51. a) = y1ggam, arises in the same 
way from the obscuring of a lengthened from @. 


5. In the perfect Niph'al and Hipk'il a } is inserted before the 
afformatives beginning with a consonant in the rst and 2nd persons 
and '— regularly in the zmperfect Qal, sometimes also in the zmperfect 
HipKil, before the termination 7} (see, however, the Rem.), As in 
verbs yy (§ 67. @) these separating vowels serve as an artificial opening 
of the preceding syllable, in order that it may retain its long vowel ; 
in the perfect Hiph‘tl, however, before the \, instead of the 7 an @ is 
somewhat frequently found (as a normal. lengthening of the original 7), 
especially after waw consecutive, Deut. 4, 39- 30, I, as well as before 
the afformatives D9 and /) or before suffixes, Deut. 22, 2. 1 Sam. 6, 8. 
1 Ki. 8, 34. Ezek. 34, 4. For in all these cases the tone is removed 
from the } to the following syllable, and this forward movement of the 
tone produces at the same time a weakening of the 7 to é; thus D'?H, 
mis pn (or ‘Pi), but DPT 1, &c., Ex. 26, 30, &c.; Deut. 4, 39. Num. 
18, 26 (comp., however, ppm Mic. 5, 4). In the same way in the 
ist pers. sing. of the perfect Niphtal the é before the separating vowel 
is always modified to @ (mi23P2) ; comp. letter v. In the zmperfect 
Qai and Hiph'tl the separating vowel ‘— always bears the tone 
(ny PR), 


Without the separating vowel and consequently with the tone- -long 6 0 and 2 instead 
of @ and # we find in imperfect Qal MINAN (see § 76. g); }IWM Ezek. 16, 55 
(also APTN i in the same verse); nam) I oe. 7,-14 (comp. Ezek. 35, 9 Q%é; 


x onaviny 1 Sam. 6, 7 (comp. 2 Chron. 6, 25) could only be an orthographic 
licence for ie awn; ; perhaps, however, 2°) was originally intended. 
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on the K°*¢hibh nj2n comp. above, note on § 69. 4); nnkn 1Sam. 14, 27 from 
“IS (K°thibh men they saw, see § 75. w); in Hiph'tl, e.g. MDI Ex. 20, 25, 
also Dn Job 31, 213 *ADNM Jer. 22, 26; APIA Job 20, 10; with a separating 
vowel, e.g. nya Lev. 7, 30 from Ni3. Seghél without ‘ occurs in the zmperfect 
Qal in mA Ezek. 13, 19. Zech. 1,17; and in Hiphtl Mic. 2,12: the Dages 
in the W#z is, with Baer, to be rejected in all three cases according to the best 
authorities. Wholly abnormal is monn Jer. 44, 25, probably an erroneous 
transposition oF 1° (for ny BPA), unless it originates from an incorrect spelling 
nyD"PA or MIND. 


6. The tone as in verbs yp (comp. § 67. 4) is also retained in verbs 7 
¥’) before the afformatives 1, 3, ‘\—, generally on the stem-syllable ; 
thus mop (but also 4? nia 2 Ki. 19, 21, probably for the sake of 
rhythmical uniformity with the following 1? mye ; after waw consecutive 
naw, fs. eo 35); wp (but also3P, comp. Is. 28, 7. 29; 9- Nah. 3, 18. 
Ps. 76,6. Lam. 4, 18; sn 1 Sam. 8,11; so especially before a follow- 
ing x, cf. § 49.2, Num. 13, 323 392) Is. 19, 1; before », Lam. 4, 14); 
APA, wP, but before a suffix or with Vain paragogic pip 2 Chron. 
28, 153 pips Deut. 33, 11,:&c. 

7. The formation of the conjugations Prél, Pal and Hithpa‘él is, m 
strictly speaking, excluded by the nature of verbs v/Y,- It is only in 
the latest Books that we find a ‘few secondary formations, probably 
borrowed from Aramaic, on the analogy of verbs 1’ (with -consonantal 
4, see below, letter gg); e.g. the Pr'el “tayo surround, Ps. 119, 61, 
and with change of 1 to %, OP, infinitive O'R Esth. 9, 31. 32, &C., 
from DY; O32) Dan. 1, ro from aN fo be guilty. The Hithpaél 
TO¥I Josh. 9, 12, which belongs to the older language, is probably 
a denominative from v3, On the other hand the otherwise less 
common conjugation P2°/z/ (properly Pall, see § 55. ¢), with its 
passive and reflexive, is usually employed in the sense of P2‘é and 
as a substitute for it, e.g. nip from gamém with obscuring of @ to é 
(comp. § 55. b) to set up from ip; nnin so slaughter, 1 Sam. 14, 13. 
17, §1. 2 Sam. I, 9, from MM; DPN Zo exalt, passive opi from 077; 
reflexive TUYNN fo str up oneself (comp. ayn: Job 17, 8 in pause) 
from WY; reciprocal wwann fo be ashamed before one another, Gen. 2, 25: 
The conjugation Pz/pél (§ 55.7) is less*common, ©. §- byob to hurl 
away from by; APP vo destroy from “AP. 


W 


a? Tie Vorb (§ 92. 


REMARKS. 
I. On Qal. s 
1. Of verbs mzddle EZ and O, in which, as in the strong verb, the perfect and 
participle have the same form (§ 50. 2) the following are the only examples : 
ND he is dead, fem. nnd, 2nd masc. nnd (comp. § 44.g; § 66.4); Ist sing. iD, 
‘AD) (even in pause, Gen. 19, 19); plur. ann, Ist pers. aNd, in pause 3nd ; 
1) it fleeth away, 1s. 17,11; BAD he was ashamed, Ava, AYA, ww, wa; 
“IN it has shone, plur. MIN 34D 40 be good, a. Participles ND a dead mat 
(plur. DNID, ND); DWAD ashamed, Ezek. 32, 30. 
Isolated anomalies in the ferfect are : navy (with the original ending of the fem. 
for 713%) Ezek. 46, 17 (see § 44. f); spy Is. 26,16 (Nun paragogic with the 
perfect diewhere only in Deut. 8, 3. 16).—In 32 1 Sam. 25, 8 (for 7382 from sj3) 


the N has been dropped contrary to custom. In 3N3 Jer. 27, 18 (instead of 383) 
the Masora seems to point to the imperfect ww) which is what would be expected ; 
as Yédh precedes, it is perhaps simply a scribal error. 

The form DP occurs (cf. § 9. 5) with N in the erfect, OXP Hos. 10, 14, also in 
the participles xd softly, Jad. 4, 21, WN poor, 2 Sam. 12, 1. 4. Prov. 10, 4, 
plur33, 233 DON doing despite unto, Ezek. 28, 24. 26; fem. 16, 57; also in 
Zech. 14, 10 MINN) is to be read with Ben-Naphtali for MON). On the analogy 
of participles of verbs middle O (like DWAR, see above) Dip occurs for DP 
2 Ki. 16, 7 and even with a transitive meaning pid occultans, Is. 25, 7; DYDD 
Zech. 10,5. Partictple passive, bp circumcised ; but 1D a backslider, Prov. 14, 14, 
and MAD put aside, Is. 49, 21 (cf. Jer. 17, 13 Q%ré), are verbal adjectives 
of the form qatiil (§ 50. f), not passive participles. For pwn hastening, 
Num. 32, 17, read DION as in Ex. 13, 18. : 

2. With imperfects in @ there are almost always the corresponding imperative 
and tfinitive construct in 2, as Dip’, ¢mperative and infinitive Dip (also defectively 
written DP, OP); but with WAT he threshes (infin. WAI) the imperative WAT 
(fem.) occurs in Mic. 4, 13; with DID’ @¢ slippeth, the infinitive Did (Ps. 38, 17. 
46, 3); comp. M3 (also M2) Num. 11, 25 and pi Is. 7, 2 (elsewhere Y3)) with the 
imperfects TJ. and yin’; riyd Is, 30, 2; Ai Josh. 2, 16; DI Ezek. 10, 17 
(vers. 16 O79). 

Where the imperfect has 6 the imperative and infinitive also have it; thus 
imperfect SI (NAY), infinitive, &c., ND or ND"; AN 2 Sam. 2, 32, 8, TR: 
vA, wid, &e.— Dip Job 8, 14 (if it be a verb at all and not rather a substantive) 
is formed on the analogy of verbs }/), since the imperfect of IP appears as DAPS 
in Ps. 95, 10. On the other hand jp (as if from Wp) occurs as zmperfect 
of vip? (7B), on the analogy of Nin}, &c. The imperfect 1s with 6, Gen. 6, 3 
probably in the sense of to rule, to govern has no corresponding fe7fect, and is 


ciao TAL Ly: (A832 before a genitive), the text is evidently corrupt: read 
with Klostermann after the LXX JNO. 


. 
| 


ii, , 
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perhaps intentionally differentiated from the common verb jh to judge (from 
Py, YY). Or can jis be a jussive after sb (cf. § 109. 2)? Similarly pinn nb 
(q2°¥) ‘}*Y might be taken as a case of a jussive after Nd, with irregular scviptio 
plena (as in Jud. 16, 30), in Deut. 7, 16. 13, 9. 19, 13. 21. 25, 12. Ezek. 5, 11. 
7, 4.9. 8, 18. 9, 10. But perhaps in all these cases Dann xb was originally 
intended, as in Is. 13, 18. Jer. 21, 7. The infinitive absolute always has 4, 
e.g. Wp’ DIP Jer. 44, 20. ‘ 

3. In the zmperative with afformatives CDP, O°) the tone is on the stem 
syllable; comp., however, sy Jud. 5, 12 datcalionally varied from Wy; also 
yy Zech. 13, 7 and Is. 51, 9 beside *2 Wy: vy Zech. 9) 93 say Iseairen2. 
Iw Ps. 116, 7 likewise for rhythmical reasons. So also the lengthened form, 
as naw Jer--3, 72” Ps. 7, 8, and mp verse 7. But if an &, 7 or Y follows in 
close connexion, the lengthened zmferative usually has the form nidsp, &c.', 
in order to avoid a hiatus, e.g. Jud. 4, 18. Ps. 82, 8; hence also before min, 
Ore Leprbiue 78 (§ 17); Ggarsy 3707. FP masp (comp., however, in the same 
verse my before N; mo%p Ps, 44, 27, and mon Ps. 57, 6. 12, before }}; naw 
before N Jer. 40, 5, and before 7 2 Sam. I;, 27), and even before 1 Ps. 43, I 
74, 22 and elsewhere a2). 

4. In the jussive, besides the form Dp’ (see above, letter /), Dip» also occurs 
(as subjunctive, Eccles. 12, 4; 3D3 Ps, 80, Ig may a with Delitzsch, be 
regarded as a yoluntative), incorrectly written plewe, and Dp (Gen. 27, 31; comp. 
Jud. 6, 18. Prov. 9, 4.16), which, however, is only orthographically different 
from D3p (comp. Is. 46,6). In the ztmperfect consecutive (OP, in pause op, 
see wise, letter #): if there be a guttural or 7 in the last syllable, a often takes the 
place of d, e. g. m3} and he rested ; py and it was moved ; 1D» and he turned 
aside, Jud. 4, 18. Ruth 4,3 1 (different oily in meaning from ph il 1D) and he 
removed, Gen. 8, 13); ayy 2 Ki. 5, 23. 17, 5 (but also ae both from i #0 
Sojourn, and Wai zo bean ays (to be distinguished ou ay and he flew, 
Is. 6, 6) and he was weary, Jud. 4, 21. 1 Sam. 14, 28. 31. 2 Sam. 21, 15, but 
probably in all these cases JY" for hYy'% from Fy. is intended. On the other 
hand, in an open syllable always 92994, TRO", &c. On DPN} (DPN), see 
§ 49. @ 

Examples of the full plural ending j§ with the tone (see above, letter 7) are 
anon Gen. 3, 3. 43 x3" Ps. 104, 73 nn Joela 24720; 


Il. On Niphk‘al. 


5. The form of the 1st semg. perf. miDipy, which frequently occurs onip2, 
nay), serves as a model for the 2nd szng. nips, ninipd, and the 1st plur. 
w2iDIp9 given in the paradigm, although no instances of these forms are found; 


Rs ts ae ee ee ee 


1 Comp. Delitzsch’s Commentary on S350 


Ut 


aad 
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but of the 2nd A/ur.the only examples found have é (not 2), viz. onysip3 ye have 
been scattered, Ezek. 11, 17. 20, 34. 41, and onbp3 and ye shall loathe ‘yourselves, 
Ezek. 20, 43. 36, 31.—To the 7# (instead of é) of the preformative may be traced 
the erfect "\Y2 Zech. 2, 17 (analogous to the perfect and participle biog, see 
below, letter ee), imperfect WY" for yi“ or.—The infinitive coustruct WATT occurs 
in Is, 25,10; in mind Job 33, 30, the Masora assumes the syncope of the i 
(for 748335) ; but probably 4X5 (QaZ) is intended (see § 51. 7). —3110) Is. 14, 31, 
31D) Is. 59, 13 are to be regarded as infinitives absolute. 


Til. On Hiph‘tl, Hoph‘al, and Pr‘lél. 


6. Examples of the perfect without a separating vowel (see above, letter #) are: 
nxan, &c. (see further, § 76. 2); nnd (from MD) for hémadth-ta (comp. § 20. a, 
and such cases as nnn ard fem. perfect Hiph'il from AD or ND 1 Ki. 21, 25; 
230 ist plur. perfect Hiph'tl from j33 2 Chron. 29, 19), even DANN (§ 27. $) 
Num. 17,6, and elsewhere; cf. 2 Sam. 13, 28, also PTL Ex. ‘s 16, and 
mA) Hosi02;-5)¢" .but elsewhere, with waw consecutive ‘ADT fe NEOs 
comp. sabym Is. 16, 13, and. FBIM Ex. 29, 24, and elsewhere. in these cases 
the 2 of the first syllable is retained i in the secondary tone; elsewhere in the second 
syllable before the tone it becomes — (1 Chron. 15, 12, &c.) or more fre- 
Amently =; and in the syllable before the antepenultima it is necessarily — 
(e. g. ‘Apa Gen. 6, 18). Before a suffix in the 3rd sig. masc. (except Gen. 
40, 13) and “fem. ., and in'the 3rd f/z., the vowel of the initial syllable is pas 
S*ehél, in the other persons always Hateph-Pathah (Konig); on inopa 2 Ki. 9, 2 
Ps. 89, 44, comp. Ex. Ig, 23. Num. 31, 28. Deut. 4, 39. 22, 2. 30, I. "Ezek. 34, 4 
and above, letter z. 

As in verbs 9”) with 11 for their first vate (§ 67. w) all the forms of TIP 
Ex. 19, 23, &c., and “Ap Is. 41, 25. 45, 13, take Pathah in these conjugations 
instead of __, The irregular oniaviny Zech, 10, 6 has evidently arisen from 
a combination of two different readings, viz. onawiny (from AD) and oniaviny 
(from AWW): the latter is to a preferred,— On wan and wrain asa (metaplastic) 
perfect Hiph'tl of WAR, cf. § 7 

7. In the emperative, besides the short form OPA (on awa Is. 44, 22 with Sillugq, 
comp. § 29. g; but in Ezek. 21, 35 for wa the zuzjfinitive wa is to be read) 
the lengthened form mon is also found. With suffix PH, &c. The 
imperative SI Jer. 17, 18 is irregular (for Nail Gen. 43, 16); perhaps N30 
(as in I Sam. 20, 40; comp. 2 Ki. 8, 6) is ihentica: or it was originally mean, 

In the zfinitive syncope of the 9 occurs in nd WerisOn Fue Chron, 31,10 
(for Sa n__ fem. is added in npand Is. 30, 28; comp. Esth. 2, 18 and the 
analogous infinitive Haph‘el in Biblical Aramaic, Dan. 5, 20.—As zfinitive 
absolute PDH occurs in Ezek. 7, 14 (perh. also Jos. 4, 3. Jer. 10, 23).—The 


participles have @ as the vowel of the preformative, like ke vy. One aE 


2 Sam. 5, 2, &c. (in K°¢htbh), see § 74. b. 


On the shortened forms of the zzperfect (DP, op’, but always x4) see above, 
letter f. If the final radical be a guttural or 7 the last syllable generally has 
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| Pathah (as in Qal), e.g. ny he smells, 1 Sam. 26, 19; ny Gen. 8, 21; T= and 
he took away, Gen. 8,13. The rst stg. of the zmperfect consecutive commonly 
has the form DVN Neh. 2, 20, less frequently the form aN) Jos. 14, 73 TYR 
I i. 2, 42 and elsewhere. For DN Zeph. 1, 2 (after FID) and in verse 3, read 
IDS from 4DX, on the analogy of “OK § 68. ¢= similarly in Jer. 8,13 DDDN 
instead of DEYDN, a 

In the zmperfect Pi‘lzel the tone is moved backwards before a following tone- bb 
syllable, but without a shortening of the vowel of the final syllable; e.g. 

2] pin Prov. 14, 34; i? Dbifin Job 35, 14; comp. also ‘2a pann Job 30, 20; 
always in principal pause; on the AMetheg with Sere, comp. § 16. f, y.—As 
participle Hoph'al AWN occurs in close connexion, Gen. 43, 12 ; comp. § 65. d. 

Peculiar contracted forms of /‘/é/ (unless they are transitives in Qa/) are ¢¢ 
W292) Job 31, 15, BAY 41, 2, 999M Is. 64, 6 for 139994, &c.; also DAN 
Job 17, 4 for ppd n.—In Is. 15, 5 myy" appears to have arisen from the Pz/pel 
SIP’, the @ after the loss -of the 1 having been lengthened to @, which has then 
been changed into the obscure 6.—The strange form ponipna Ps, 139, 21 cannot 
(according to § 52.5) be explained as a participle with the 1) omitted, but must 
be emended to “pnt32, 

j IV. J General. 

8. The verbs ¥’) are primarily related to the verbs YY (§ 67), which dad 

were also originally biliteral, so that it is especially necessary in analyzing 
them to pay attention-to the differences between the inflexion of the two 
classes. Several forms are exactly the same in both, e.g. zmperfect Qal and 
Hiphtl with waw consecutive, the whole of Hoph‘al, the Pi‘lél of verbs ¥’Y, 
and the Pé‘e of verbs Y/’); see § 67.2. Owing to this close relation, verbs Y/Y 
sometimes have forms which follow the analogy of verbs ¥/’), e. g. perfect Qal TA 
he has despised (from ¥32, as if from 173) Zech. 4, 10, MO (for ND) re hath daubed, 
Is. 44, 18; perfect Niph‘al 22 Jer. 48, 11 (for 7103 from “W, as if from 1119), 
The gore explanation equally applies to nDPd Job £9, 1 for mp3 (comp. § 67. dz) 
=Mip) from WYP, and WP} Ezck. 6, 9 (for Wipz); Wy Ezek. ro, 17 and 
3197") verse 15; 10 (imperative) Num. 17,10; 3D% Mic. 2, 6; Liphtl perfect 
wna Is. 18, 5 for IMM (comp. § 29. g), which is for Ni} from }*Fl. On the other 
hand the zmperfects ID’ Ezek. 48, 14 (unless it be intended for "12%, comp. Ps. 15, 4) 
and Mb’ Hab. 2, 3 are to be regarded according to § 109. z, simply as rhythmically 
shortened forms of ma) and me), 

g. In common with verbs yy (§ 67..g) verbs ¥’Y sometimes have in Niphal €é 
and Hzph'al the quasi-Aramaic formation, by which, instead of the long vowel 
under the preformative, they take a short vowel with Dage’ forte in the following 
consonant; this variety is frequently found even along with the ordinary form, 
e.g. MDM 40 zcite, imperfect ND? (also M'D, ND); BIT, imperfect 3D? 
to remove (from 33D), also Hoph‘al IDI Is. 59, 14 (on DP comp. § 29. &£)3 
sometimes with a difference of meaning, as MI} %o cause to rest', but MIT 


1 As the passive of this Azp/‘t/ we should expect the Hoph‘al NIN, which is, no 


doubt, to be read for M337 in Lam. 5, 5- 
P 
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(imperfect M3", consecutive ny Gen. 39, 16; imperative nin, plur. 330) to set 
down ; for AMIN (Baer, Ginsburg ’ 27) Zech. 5, 11 (which at any rate could 
only be explained as an isolated passive ‘of Hiph'tl on the analogy of the Biblical 
Aramaic MD*pi} Dan. 7, 4) we should probably read nnn with Klostermann 
and the LXX; in Dan. 8, 11 the K*¢A#bA DMN is intended for a perfect Hiph'tl. 
The same distinction in meaning is also noticeable between yor to spend the night, 
to remain, but iby Ex. 16, 7 Q°ré (K*thibh pdm; on the contrary, verse 2 
Kthtbh 35%, Ore IND), participle 1D Ex. 16,8. Num. 14, 27. 17, 20, to be 
stubborn, obstinate : in the latter sense from the form yoy only 1D i is found, Ex. 17, 3. 
Other examples are Wzph‘al bin) he was circumcised, Gen. 17, 26sq.; participle 
34, 22 (from by, not bp»); ; Wy) he is waked up, Zech. 2, 17 (see above, letter 7) ; 
Hiph tl a4) Lam. 1, 8; 5% Prov. 4, 21- 


i Perhaps the same explanation applies to some forms of verbs first guttural with 
Dages Sorte implicitum, which others derive differently or would emend, 
e.g. vinn for vn and she hastened (from WM) Job 31, 5; py (another 
reading by’), DyA 1 Sam. 15, 19. 25,14 (14, 32 Q°7é) from DAY or DY Zo fy 
at anything. Both, as far as the form is concerned, would be correct apocopated 
imperfects from nwn and nyy (7 by, but these stems only occur with a wholly 
different meaning. 

£& to. Verbs with a consonantal Waw for their second radical, are inflected 
throughout like the strong form, provided the first or third radical is not a weak 
letter, e.g. WN, tmeperfect alae to be white; Ya, imperfect V2 Zo expire; TY) to be 
wide ; my tocry; Piel bay? imperfect bay to act wickedly ; my to bend, Hith hpa‘el 
mynn to bend oneself; and this is especially the case with verbs which are at 
the same time //” ts e.g. MS, Peel MY to command, MP to wait, NY) to drink, 
Peel WA (on TIN Is. 16, 9, see § 75. dd) and Aiph‘tl MV Zo give to drink, &c. 


§ 78. Verbs middle I (vulgo ¥’y), e.g. 12 fo discern. Paradigm N. 


a 1. These verbs agree, as regards their structure, exactly with verbs 
¥’Y, and in contrast to them may be termed verbs ‘ayzn-z, from the | 
characteristic vowel of the zmperfect, tmperative, and infinitive construct. ’ 
In the perfect Qal the monosyllabic stem, as in ¥’Y, has @ lengthened ! 
from @, thus: NW he has set; infinitive 1, infinitive absolute MB, 
imperative NW, imperfect Or, jussive NH (§ 48. g), imperfect consecutive 
ny —The perfect Qal of some verbs used to be treated as having 
a double set of forms, a regular series, and others like Liph'tl without 
the preformative, e.g. [2 Dan. ro, 1; ma Dan. 9; 2, also Aa 
Ps130, 2 ; ma) thou sirivest, Job 33, 13, also AN Lam. 3, 58. 

The above perfects (}'3, 2, &c.) might no doubt be taken as forms 
middle é (properly z), the ¢ of which has been lengthened to @ (like 
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the # lengthened to @ in the zmperfect Qal of OP). It is more 
probable, however, that they are really shortened forms of Aiph‘él. 
This is supported by the fact that, especially in the case of }*2, the 
shortened forms are few and probably all late, while the corresponding 
unshortened forms with the same meaning are very numerous, e. g. 
perfect 729 (but P'2 Dan. ro, 1), ONPAN, cafindtive 2} (but infin. abs. 
Pa Prov. 23, 1), émperative J29 (but Dan. 9, 23 ['3) immediately before 
2M, also 1D three times, and, 72D Ps. 5, 2), participle 312". 
Elsewhere Hzph‘#l-forms are in use along with actual Qa/-forms with 
the same meaning, thus: 2 (also 27), DWP placing (but only in 
Job 4, 20, which, with the critically untenable 3O'Y Ezek. 21, 21, 
is the only instance of DY in Aiph‘él), P32 glancing, also in perfect 
73. As passives we find a few apparent zmperfects Hoph'al, which 
are really (according to § 53. «) imperfects passive of Qal, e.g. WW 
from VY fo sing, NO from NY fo set. 

2. The above-mentioned Aph‘i-forms might equally well be 
derived from verbs 7’; and the influence of the analogy of verbs 
YY is distinctly seen in the Wip/al fi32, PeUél 753 and Hithpa‘lel 
#12n. The very close relation existing between verbs ’’Y and vy 
is evident also from the fact that from some stems both forms occur 
side by side in Qa/, thus from ben to turn round, imperative also bah 
Mic. 4,10; D'Y Zo place, infinitive construct commonly DY, cmperfect 
Be", but Ex. 4, 11 pw. In other verbs one form is, at any rate, 
the more common, e.g. 5:3 fo excult (33 only Prov. 23, 24 K°thibh); 
from 0 (perhaps denominative from bs) to spend the night, 1999 occurs 
six times as @finetive construct, ppd only in Gen. 24, 23; the zmperatve 
is always "5 &c.—Of verbs “’y the most common are, MY fo set, 
3") fo strive, Pl to judge, OW to rejoice; comp. also perfect ba (middle 
Fédh in Arabic) to comprehend, to measure, Is. 40, 12; DY (as in 


1 Since M)3 Ps. 139, 2, might be intended for naa, there remains really no 
form of }’1 which must necessarily be explained as a Qal. Nevertheless it is not 
impossible that all the above instances of Hiph‘tl-forms, parallel with Qal-forms 
of the same meaning, might be merely due to a secondary formation from the 
imperfects Qal JD, Dy, &c., which were wrongly regarded as tmperfects 
Hiphil: so Barth, ZDMG. xliii. p. 190 sq., and Mominalbildung, p. 119 sq. 

2 Against the view of earlier grammarians that all supposed ’y-forms are 
alike to be classed as Y/Y, compare the exhaustive statement of the case by 
Noldeke in ZDMG. 1883, p- 525 §44- 

Le 
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Arabic and Syriac) fo rush upon, and the denominative perfect YR 
(from p'P) Zo pass the summer, Is. 18,6. On the other hand, D4) 
and they shall fish them, Jer. 16, 16, generally explained as perfect 
Qal, denominative from 33 fish, probably represents a denominative 
Pr'él, 0. 

Corresponding to verbs properly YY, mentioned in § 72. gg, there are certain 
verbs ’’) with consonantal Yédh, as 28 to hate, Ny to faint, mi to become, to be, 
mn Zo live. 

Rem. 1. In the perfect Qal 3rd fem. sing. nd occurs once, Zech. 5, 4, for 
mr, with the weakening of the toneless a to é ¥ (like the fem. participle TX 
Is. . 59 5); comp. the analogous examples in § 48. /and § 8o. z. —and sing. Mase. 
nn Ps. 90, 8, Q%ré (before Y; cf. § 72. 5); Ist seg. once AY Ps. 73, 28; 
mil*ra', without any apparent reason; Ist plur. 12d} Jud. 19, 13 for Zén-ni. 
The lengthened zmerative has the tone on the ultima before gutturals, 77 ma 
Ps. 195, 1; see further, § 72. s.—Examples of the infinite absolute are: 4 
litigando, Jud. 11, 25. Job 40, 2; niy Jer. 42,15; MW ponendo, Is. 22,7. On 
the other hand, 3%). 3") Jer. 50, 34, PIA j'D Prov. 23, 1 , nn Sin Ezek. 30, 16 

K°th., are irregalar ; for the last the Q*°7é requires bsnl osm comp. § 113. x. 

2. The shortened imperfect pie has the form 12°, ny, ne ; more rarely 
the tone is moved back, e. &- 5 ay Jud. 6, at ch Ex. 23,1. i Sami, Q, 20. 
So with waw consecutive py and he Diced a and he percetved ; with a middle 
guttural D3 py 1 Sam. 25, 14 (see § 72. ee). As jussive of yb Pa is found 
in Jud. tg, 20 (in Jawse) and Job 17, 2, for bn. 

3. As participle active Qal }) spending the night, occurs once, Neh. 13, 21; 
participle passive DY Num. 24, 21. 1 Sam. 9, 24. Obad. 4; feminine mow 
2 Sam. 13, 32, in the Q*%é, even according to the reading of the Oriental scheiets 
(see p. 36, note 2): the A°¢h#bh has noy.—A passive of Qal (cf. above, § 52. e 
and s, § 53. 2) from DY’ may perhaps be seen in nis) Gen. 50, 26 (also Gen. 
24, 33 K°ththh DW, O°%ré Des) ; the Samaritan in both places has DW), 
and also in 3}D% Ex. 30, 32, Samaritan JD1. Against the explanation of JD 
as a Hoph‘al-form from 3D, Barth ( /edelschrift...des Dr. IL. Hildesheimer, 
Berlin, 1890, p. 151) rightly urges that the only example of a Hiph'il of JD 
is the doubtful 7%, which is probably an #-imperfect of Qa/—The explanation 
of DW" as a passive of Qal arising from yzysam, &c.=yuysam (so Barth, ibid., 
note 1) is certainly also unconvincing, so that the correctness of the traditional 
reading is open to question. 

* ok * * * * 

4. In verbs 8”) the & almost always retains its consonantal value; they are, 
therefore, to be regarded as verbs ‘Ayim Guttwral (§ 64). The only exception 
is WN) they are beautiful (from MYND Pitlel of ANI, properly WI) Is. 52, 7. 
Cant. 1, 10.—Very doubtful on the other hand is PRIN Eccles. 12, 5 as cmperfect 
Hiph‘tl (for YI); if the form has been correctly transmitted, it should rather 
be referred to yy , and regarded as incorrectly written for y- 
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§ 74. Verbs nw, e.g. NYP fo find. Paradigm O, 


The & in these verbs, as in verbs N”5, is treated in some cases 
as a consonant, i.e. as a guttural, in others as having no consonantal 
value (as a quiescent or vowel letter), viz.: ” 

1. In those forms which terminate with the N, the final syllable 
has always the regular long vowels, e.g. Ry, NBD, NIV, NXDT, 
i.e. the 8 simply quiesces in the long vowel, without the latter being 
subject to any change whatever. It is just possible that after the 
altogether heterogeneous vowel @ the 8 may originally have preserved 
a certain consonantal value. On the other hand, if the final 8 unites 
with a preceding @ (as in the perfect, imperfect, and zmperative Qal, 
in the perfect Niph‘al, and in Puwal and Hoph‘al) this 4 is necessarily 
lengthened to 4, by § 27. g, as standing in an open syllable; e.g. 
NID, NYBY, &c. 

The imperfect and imperative Qal invariably have @ in the final syllable, on 
the analogy of verbs fertiae gutturalis ; comp., however, § 76. e.— In the zmfer- 
feet Hithpa‘él & occurs in the final syllable not only (according to § 54. R) in 
the principal pause (Num. 31, 23), oF immediately before it (Job 10, 16), or with 
the lesser disjunctives (Lev. 21, 1. 4. Num. 19, 13. 20), but even without the 
pause with Mer*kha, Num. 6, 7, and even before Maggeph in Num. 19, 12. 

2. When RX stands at the end of a syllable before an afformative 
beginning with a consonant (n, 2), it likewise quiesces with the 
preceding vowel; e.g. in the perfect Qal (and Hophal, see below) 
quiescing with @ it regularly becomes Qames (ANS for ANYD, &.); 
but in the perféct of all the other active and reflexive conjugations 
it is preceded by Sere (R312, &c.), and in the zmperative and imperfect 
by Stghél, MN¥D, MIXED. 

(a) The S¢ghél of these forms of the imperfect and imperative might be con- 
sidered throughout as a modification, and at the same time a lengthening of an 
original @ (see § 8. a). In the same way the @ of the ferfect forms in 4°21, 
Hithpa‘él, and Hiphtl might be traced to an original 7 (as in other cases the 
z and # in the final syllable of the grd sing. masc. perfect of these conjugations), 


although this # may have only been attenuated from an original ¢. According 
to another, and perhaps a more correct explanation, both the Sere and the S°ghdl 


are due to the analogy of verbs 7” 5 (§ 75. 


between the two classes, comp. § 75. 77%.— f 
in the perfect Hoph‘al only the 2nd masc. sing. NNN} Ezek. 40, 4, lengthened 


fF) in consequence of the close relation 
No form of this kind occurs in Px‘al; 


according to rule. : 
(6) As before the suffixes attached by a connecting vowel (e.g. INT) the 
so also before 7 and Dd, ¢.g. FSSOS Gant. 8, 15 


N retains its consonantal value, 
not NON, &c., since these suffixes, by 


exam Ezek. 28, 13 (comp. § 65 h), 
ype 


h 
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§ 58.7, are likewise attached to the verb-form by a connecting vowel in the form 

of 5° mobile.—As infinitive Qal with suffix notice FNM Ezek. 25, 6; participle 

with suffix FID Is. 43, 1; as cafinitive Pi'el DINH3.— Instead of the doubly 
t zs 2% = T 

anomalous form }&7p* Jer. 23, 6 (for INIT") probably NTP! is intended. 


3. When & begins a syllable (consequently before afformatives 
which consist of or begin with a vowel, as well as before suffixes) 
it is necessarily a firm consonant, and the form then follows the 
analogy of the strong verb, e.g. ANY mas°a, IYO, &c. (in pause 

REMARKS, 

1. Verbs middle EZ, like bp to be full, retain the Sere also in the other persons 
of the Zerfect, e.g. mxdip ; DONT Jos. 4, 24 and indn Est. 7,5 are due to 
their transitive use. Instead of ANYD the form NP she names, on the analogy 
of the 775-forms noticed in § 75. m, occurs in Is. 7, 14 (from NSP, comp. 
§ 44. /), and with a different meaning (¢¢ defalls) in Deut. 31, 29. Jer. 44, 23, 
in both places before 8, and hence, probably, to avoid a hiatus (on the other 
hand, DNDN Ex. 5, 16, could only be the 2nd sig. masc.; the text which is 
obviously corrupt should probably with the LXX be emended to qiayd DNDN) ; 
in Miph‘al nda) Ps. 118, 23; in Hoph‘al MN3i7 Gen. 33, 11. a, ‘ 

2. The nin. Qal occurs sometimes on the analogy of verbs ” cniba, Se 
see § 75.2) in the feminine form; so always nsdn to fill (as distinguished 
from nop Jullness), Lev. 8, 33. 12, 4. 6. 25, 30. Jer. 29, 10. Ezek. 5, 2, also 
written nixdn Jer. 25, 12. Job 20, 22, and elsewhere, and nsiby Bist. T5058: 
Comp. further, nNp Jpd. 8, 2; ns Proy. 8, 13; before suffixes, Ezek. a3 02s 
and likewise in Wiph. Zech. 13, 4; also in Pie nvbind Ex. 31, 5. 35, 33, OF 
nixdnd Dan. 9, 2, and elsewhere A°¢h#dh; with suffix 2 Sam. 21, 2.—On the 
(aramaizing) infinttives NBD and MINWD, see § 45. e; on neipd obviam, § 19.k. 
—DINYD2 when ye find, Gen. 32, 20, stands, according to § 93. 9, for DIN. 
The tone of the lengthened imperative ANDI Ps. 41, 5 as Ail°va‘ (before "Y3) 
is to be explained on rhythmical grounds ; comp. the analogous cases in § 72. Ss 
—The 2nd fem, plur. imperative in Ruth 1, 9 has, according to Qimhi, the form 
jN¥D and in yerse 20 NP ; on the other hand, the Mantua edition and 
Ginsburg, on good authority, read 7]839D » HNP. 

3. The participle fem. is commonly contracted, e. g. MND (for Msyid) 2 Sam. 
18, 22, comp. Est. 2, 15; so Wiph‘al nxbpy Deut. 30, II. Zech. bs 7, and 
foph‘al, Gen. 38, 25; less frequent forms are, MXyitd Cant. 8, 10; mNw 1 Ki. 
10, 22 (comp. § 76. 6, MNY beside nxyd as infinitive construct from Nw) and 
without & (see letter 2) ny (from N¥5) Deut. 28, 57. In the forms DYNDA 
sinning, 1 Sam. 14, 33, comp. Ps. 99, 6; ONT JSeigning them, Neh. 6, 8, the 
N is syncopated, and is only retained orthographically (§ 23. c) after the retraction 
of its vowel ; see the analogous cases in § 75. 00. 


4. Frequently an & which is quiescent is omitted in writing (§ 23. /): (a) in 
the middle of the word, e.g. Wa 1 Sam. 25, 8; ‘nyD Num. 11, 11, comp. Job 
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I, 215 NRy Jud. 4, 19, comp. Job 32,18. In the cmperfect men Jer: 9, 27% 
Zech. 5, 9. Ruth 1, 14 (on the other hand, the same form occurs with Yédh 
pleonastic after the manner of verbs 7” 5 Ezek. 23, 49, according to the 
common reading; comp. § 76. 4 and Jer. 50, 20); in Pe‘él ABWns Gen. 31, 393 
and also in Wiph‘al DMD) Lev. 11, 43; comp. Jos. 2, 16. (3) ‘at the end of 
the word ; {2% 1 Ki. 12, 12 K°thibh; Hiph'tl "Onn 2 Ki. 13, 6, comp. Is. 53, 10 
conn for ont perfect Hiphtl of nbn formed after the manner of verbs ‘X’” by; 
in the imperfect Hiph'tl 1B Ps. 55, 16 K*thtbh ; 99) Ps. 141, 5; YIN 1 Ki. 21, 19. 
Mic. 1, 153 in the zwjfinztive, Jer. 32, 353 in the participle, 2 Sam. 5, 2. 1 Ki. 
21, 21. Jer. 19, 15. 39, 16, all in K*thibh (*212, always before 8, hence perhaps 
only a scribal error). 

5. In the sussive, imperfect consecutive, and imperative Hiph‘él a number of cases 
occur with 7 in the final syllable; comp. Nw? Is. 36, 14 (in the parallel passages 
2 Ki. 18, 29. 2 Chron. 32, 15 N'Y); ND" Neh. 8, 2 (before Y) ; xbn) 2 Ki. 21, 11 
(comp. 1 Ki. 16, 2. 21, 22); NOMA) 2 Ki. 6, 29; N¥i" Deut. 4, 20. 2 Ki. 11, 12. 
Ps, 78, 16. 105, 433 imperative Si Jer. 17, 18; NS)T Is. 43, 8 (in both cases 
before 3). If the tradition be correct (which at least in the defectively written 
forms appears very doubtful) the retention of the ¢ is to be accounted for by the 
open syllable; while in the closed syllable of the 3rd simg. masc. and fem., and 
the and sing. masc. after 1 consecutive the # is always reduced to 2. In the examples 
before } considerations of euphony may also have had some influence (comp. 
§ 75. kh).—In Ezek. 40, 3, Baer reads with the Western school N’2%), while 
the Orientals read in the K*¢h#bA 811", and in the Cre 82). 

On the transition of verbs x”5 to forms of i/ b see § 75. Wn. 


§ 75. Verbs v7, e. 2. nd; to reveal. Paradigm P. 


These verbs, like the verbs YB (§§ 69, 7°), comprise two different 
classes, viz. those originally ¥ and those originally v5, which 
in Arabic, and even more in Ethiopic, are still clearly distinguished. 
In Hebrew, instead of the original } or * at the end of the word, 
a m appears as a purely orthographic indication of a final vowel 
(§ 23. 4); hence both classes are called n’, e.g. nba for > he has 
revealed ; now for by he has rested. By far the greater number 
of these verbs are, however, treated as originally v5; only isolated 
forms occur of verbs v5. 

nbw to be at rest may be recognized as originally ‘V7 t. in the forms in which 


the Waw appears as a strong consonant, comp. Ist sing. perfect Qal mow 
Job 3, 26, the participle iby and the derivative mdvs rest; on the other hand 


the imperfect is pbuir (with Yédh). In May (Arab. %3) fo answer, and NY 
(Arab, 13Y)* 40 de afflicted, oppressed, are to be seen two verbs originally distinct, 


1 On the MéSa‘ stone, line 5, WY") and he oppressed Occurs as gid sing. imperfect 
Piel, and in line 6, \3YN I will oppress as ist sing. 
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which have been assimilated in Hebrew (see the Lexicon, s. v. 72Y).—In Aramaic, 
the confusion of these forms is carried still farther, verbs 8” b also coinciding with 
verbs wv”, i.e. with verbs }/” >) and ‘/7 5 of the Arabic. 


Of quite a different class are those verbs of which the third radical is 
a consonantal J (distinguished by Wafpfig). These are inflected throughout like 
verbs ¢ertiae gutturalis. Comp. § 65 note on the heading. 


The grammatical structure of verbs. 97” (see Paradigm P) is based 
on the following laws :. 

1. In all forms in which the original Fédh or Waw would have 
to stand at the end of the word, it is dropped (comp. § 24. g) and - 
n takes its place as an orthographic indication of the preceding long 
vowel. Such an indication would have been indispensable, even 
on practical grounds, in the still unvocalized consonantal text. But 
even after the addition of the vowel signs, the orthographic rule 
remained, with insignificant exceptions (see § 8. %, and @ in ADBP, RCo, 
that a final vowel must be indicated by a vowel letter. In verbs 7%, 
the which is here employed as a vowel letter is preceded by the 
same vowel in the same part of the verb throughout all the con- 
jugations. Thus the endings are— 

__ in all perfects, m3, Ady, nda, &c. 

N— in all imperfects and participles, nby, nd, &e. 

i_. in all imperatives, mp3, nba, &e. 

n_ in the infinitive absolute (73, &c.), except Aiph'tl, Hoph'al, 
and generally also P7‘é/, see letters aa and ff. 

The participle passive Qal alone forms an exception, the original 
‘ reappearing at the end, v3 ; and so also some derived nouns 
(§ 84a, letter c, e, and elsewhere), 

The infinitive construct always has the ending nj. (with n Jeminine) ; 
Qal nica, Pr'él NiD2, &c., except ANT Jud. 13, 21. 1 Sam; 3, 21. 

These forms may be explained as follows:—in the perfect Qal dq stands, 
according to the above, for (53, and, similarly, in Vzph‘al, Pu‘al and ‘Hophal, 
The 7%‘e/ and Hithpa‘él may be based on the forms bp, Sipnn (§ 52.2; and § 54.2), 
and 477ph'#7 on the form DOpn, on the analogy of the @ in the second syllable 
of the Arabic *dgtd/d (§ 53. a). Perhaps, however, the final @ of these conjugations 
simply follows the analogy of the other conjugations. 

The explanation of the final tone-bearing M__ of the zmperfect is a matter 
of dispute. The least probable is the view that it is a contraction of the original 
Yédh (resolved into 2) with a preceding ¢; for the language elsewhere always 
has 2 as the contraction of the diphthong az, which can only be weakened to 7 
(see letter f). According to Rédiger the @ (A) represents the more precise 
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characteristic vowels .of the corresponding strong formations, which have been 
retained in Arabic and Ethiopic with greater purity in these verbs. Thus npn 
corresponds to the Arab. yagi? (vulgar yagit), Eth. yégit; MDI) Arab. yabkt, 
Eth. yee; MYM Arab. yahya, Eth. yehyaw; MYI Arab. yar'd, Eth. yér'ay. 
So also in Pra nbs, Arab. yusallt; Hiph'il MYM, Arab. yurt, &e. Just as, 
according to these examples, the characteristic yowel has been retained throughout 
in Arabic and Ethiopic, so also in Hebrew it might be inferred that in the 
imperfects of the several conjugations of 7” ) verbs, various vowels were originally 
used, which only later, in an endeavour after a complete analogy, uniformly 
became .S¢ghé/. In favour of this explanation is the uniformity of inflexion in the 
perfect, imperfect, and participle. It may, however, be questioned, whether it is 
further necessary to assume an @ as the original vowel of the final syllable 
throughout the zmferfects, and, hence, to regard the tone-bearing S°ghdl in all the 
forms, as a modification and partial lengthening of the @ (as in 55 for malk) 
instead of the full lengthening to.d. According to Barth, Nominalbildung, i. 
p- Xxx sqq-, with § 136, Rem., and ZDMG. xliv. p. 695 sq. (against Philippi’s 
objections in the Zeitschrift fiir Volkerpsychologie und Sprachwissenschaft, ¥890, 
p. 350 sq.), the termination N— in the imperfect and participle of the active 
conjugations arose from an original zy, and in the passives from original ay, 
as ny from yigiiy, nda from yiggalty, nbys from yrgalliy, &c.*, but MDI 
from 7°gullay, npn from yzglay. This theory has the advantage of tracing the 
active participles of Qa/ not to forms with 4, but, as would be expected, to forms 
with z in the second syllable. It still remains unexplained, however, why final zy 
should have become ]__ in these forms, and not *__ as in other cases. Nor does 
this view supply any satisfactory explanation of the 7__ in the construct state sing. 
of the active participles. . 


2. When the original ¥’édh stands at the end of the syllable before 
an afformative beginning with a consonant (n, 3) there arises (a) in 
the perfects, primarily the diphthong ay (). In the middle of the 
word this ought always to be contracted to ¢ (*_), but this @ is only 
found consistently in the passive conjugations, whilst regularly in 
Qal, and frequently in the other active and reflexive conjugations 
(especially in P7‘é), it is weakened to # (comp. letters ~, 2, &, and 
§ 27. 2).—(b) In the zmperfects and zmperatives, ‘—- with the tone 
always appears before the afformative 12, Here again the question 
recurs (see above) whether this *—- is to be regarded as an equivalent 
for °— (i.e. @ contracted from ay), or whether after the rejection 
of the Védh (as in the 3rd sing.) @ has been modified to S*ghdl. 
In the latter case the Yédh, which is almost always written after 


ee ee 


1 So also M. Lambert, Journal Astatique, 1893, i. p. 285, but with the further 
modification that ay was always substituted for the original zy (with Yodh radical). 


My 


h 
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S*ghél, must be regarded simply as an orthographic survival of the 
original form. * 

Summary. Accordingly before afformatives beginning with a con- 
sonant the principal vowel is— 

In the perfect Qal 7, e.g. md} ; 

In the perfects of the other active and reflexive conjugations, 
sometimes é, sometimes 7 my and 1} ; m3) and m9} ; 

In the perfect passive always & e.g. m3 3 

In the imperfects and imperatives always *—, e.g. mp, ny an, 

The diphthongal forms have been throughout retained in Arabic and Ethiopic; 


only as an exception and in the popular language is the diphthong contracted. 
In Aramaic the contracted forms predominate, yet the Syriac, for example, also 
has in Qa/ 2nd gers. sing. g*lait (but Ist gers. sing. m3), and so too the Western 
Aramaic m3, but also m3, ; 


3. Before the vocalic afformatives (3, \_, 7) the Fédh is usually 
dropped altogether, e.g. D3 (ground-form gélayd), ‘PM, participle 
fem. 74, plur.masc. 3 ; yet the old full forms also not infrequently 
occur, especially in pause, see letter wz. The elision of the Védh 
takes place regularly before suffixes, e. g. yp (letter 77). 

4. In the 3rd sing. fem. perfect, the feminine ending N is appended 
to the stem; hence, after elision of the Védh, arose properly forms 
like nds, with @ in the final syllable with the tone. This form, 
however, has been but rarely preserved (see below, letter m). The 
analogy of the other forms has had so much influence, that the 
common ending — was added pleonastically to the ending N_. 
Before the 7 the vowel of the ending N—, which thus loses the 
tone, becomes S*wd, and thus there arise such forms as nn? AND23, 
&c. (but in pause MND}, we.) 


TT 


For similar cases see § 70..@; § ol. m. 


5. Finally, a strongly-marked peculiarity of verbs 9% is the 
rejection of the ending N— in forming the juss’ve and the imperfect 
consecutive. This shortening occurs in all the conjugations, and 
sometimes also involves further changes in the vocalization (see 
Rems. 3, 8, 11, 16). Similarly, in some conjugations a shortened 
imperative (comp. § 48. 2) is formed by apocope of the final N— (see 
Rems. 12, 16). 


6. The ordinary form of the imperfect with the ending 1— serves 
LA 


in verbs 9” to express the cohortative also (§ 48. c); comp. Gen. 1, 26. 
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2, 18, &c. With a final M— there occur only: in Qa/, MYWS 
Ps. 119, 117, MONS (with the » retained, see below, letter ~) Ps. 77, 4; 
and in Athpa‘él, MYAWI Is. 41, 23 (with Ziphha, therefore in lesser 
pause). : ‘ 

REMARKS. 

I. On Qal. 

1. The older form of the fem. of the 3rd siug. perf. n>3, mentioned above, 
letter z (cf. § 74. g), also occurs in nvy (before 8) Ley. 25, ar (comp. 2 Ki. 9, 37 
K°*thibh)*; likewise in Hiph‘él NY} (before &) Lev. 26, 34; nxbn Ezek. 24, 125 
and in Hoph‘al nda (before §) Jer. I 3, 19.—The and szng. fem. is also written __ ; 
thus in the Textus receptus MM 2 Sam. 14, 2, and always in Baer’s editions 
(since 1872), as in most other verbs; OH and my Ts. 57, 8; MWY Jer. 2, 23. 
Ezek. 16, 48, &c. (so nxyini pes Ge ed, 13 from NY). In the 3rd. pers. plur. the 
tone, instead of keeping its usual place bs, &c.), is retracted in Ps. 37, 20, 95, 
both on account of the pause and also in rhythmical antithesis to the preceding 
5; also in Is. 16, 8 Wh (according to Delitzsch for the sake of the assonance 
with 339); and in Job 24, I 30. On the tone of the gerfect consecutive 
see § 49. 2. 

2. The infin. absol. frequently has } (probably a survival of the older ortho- 
graphy) for n’_, e.g. 1) Gen. 18, 185 iwy Jer. 4, 18, &e. Ezek. 31, 11; 432 


Is. 59, 13 are to be regarded with Barth, Nominalbildung, § 51. a, as infinitives 
absolute of the fassive of Qal (see above, § 53. u), not of Pé2.—The 2nd SINE. 
masc. imperative my occurs in the principal pause in Prov. 4, 4 and 7, 23 
but probably these forms are simply to be attributed to a Masoretic school, which 
in general marked the difference between certain forms by the use of 2 for 2, and 
conversely 2 for 2; comp. the analogous examples in § 52.7%, and especially 
§ 75. 4h, also Kautzsch, Grammatik des Bibl. Aram. § 17. 2, Rem. 1.—On the 
reading nye Cant. 3, 11 (for APS, on the analogy of the reading AIRY, Ky 
§ 74. 2), see Baer’s note on the passage. 


1 In the Siloam inscription also (see above, § 2. d), line 3, M7 may be read na 


quite as well as (a)nN, 
2 All these infinitives construct in 6, in the Pentateuch, belong to what is 
called document E; comp. § 69. ”, second note. y 


mM 


1 
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3. The shortening of the zmperfect (see above, letter # and the note on letter hh) 
occasions in Qa/ the following changes : 

(a) As a rule the first radical receives a helping S%ghd/, or, if the second radical 
is a guttural, a helping Pathah (according to § 28. e). Thus Pa for bay; m4) 
and he despised, Gen. 25, 343 2) and he built; yer he looks ; no) and he 
destroyed, Gen. 7, 23. ; 

(6) The ¢ of the preformative under these circumstances is sometimes lengthened 
Lie, Cg x? he sees. This, however, mostly happens only after the preformative N, 
whilst after ’ the homogeneous / remains, e. g. bom (but b3%), 1DAY (but 1); with 
middle a ynA, ADA Job 17, 7 (from 773). ine unusual position of the 
tone in NA (Baer and Ginsburg NVM) Zech. 9, 5, 8) (Baer and Ginsburg kn) 
Mic. 7, 10, and xy (with 2) Gen. 41, 33, can only partially be explained on 
rhythmical, or orthophonic grounds. Comp, below, letter 24. 

(c) The helping vowel is elsewhere not used under the circumstances mentioned 
in § 28. d; aya) Num. 21, 1. Jer. 41, 10, comp. FID' Job 31, 27; on the other 
hand, with 7 lengthened into @ (see letter f) nes), 724, ™m, be. The form 


xy he sees, occurs parallel with NV") anzd he. saw (but 3rd fem. always NA), 
the latter with the original Pathah on account of the following 4, and identical 
with the 3rd szg. masc. of the tmperfect consecutive Hiph‘ll, 2 Ki. 11, 4. 

(d) Examples of verbs primae gutturalis (§ 63), and at the same time wh, 
are wy, in pause wy and he made, from WY ; yy and he answered, from 
may, the shortened imperfect in such verbs being always identical. with the 
corresponding forms in A/zph‘#l. On some similar forms of N/’B see § 76. d.— 
In the following cases the initial (hard) guttural does not affect the form: any 
and he was wroth, my and he encamped (3rd plur. 04), an (with Dages lene 
and S°wd) let it rejoice, Job 3, 6; cf. Ex. 18, 9.—On a, TH, BN GV” 5 as well as 
1"), &e., see §- 76.4, o,f. 

(¢) The verbs MYM Zo de, and MMM zo deve, of which the shortened imperfects 
ought to be yy and yéhy, change these forms to ‘7? and ‘M', the second Yodh 
being resolved into # at the end of the word; but in pause (§ 29. 72) mm, mS, 
with the original @ modified to S%94é7 with the tone, (comp. also zouns like ‘2a 
for dakhy, in pause 23; ‘2 for ‘ony, &c., § 84a, letter c, and § 93.x). For wh, 
however, in Deut. 32, 18, since no verb mw exists, we must read either vA, 
or better nwn (Samaritan NWN) as zaperfect Oal of nw to forget—Analogous to 
‘) from 7%, there occurs once, from 711M Zo be, the form NI for I} he wll be, 
Eccles. 11, 3 (on the N see § 23. z). a ; ; 

Moreover, the full forms (without apocope of the __, comp. § 49.¢) frequently 
occur after waw consecutive, especially in the 1st pers. and in the later Books, 
e.g. YIN) and J saw, twenty times, and Jos. 7, 21 in K*¢hibh, but never in the 
Pentateuch QIN fifteen times, of which three are in the Pent.); MWY and he 
made, four times (but wy over 200 times); comp. also 1 Ki. to, 29 (MdYMI) ; 
Deut. 1, 16 (MA¥N}), and Gen. 24, 48. So also frequently for the jussive, comp. 
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Gen. 1, 9. 6, 14. 41, 34. Jer. 28, 6.—For the well attested, but meaningless NVM 
Job 6, 21 (doubtless caused by the following IWYAY) read INNA ye see. a 

4. The original » sometimes appears before the afformatives beginning with 
a vowel (comp. above, letters 2 and /), especially in and before the fawse, and 
before the full plural ending }}__, or where for any reason an emphasis rests on 
the word. Perfect mon BSS Roa yon Deut. 32, 37, comp. Ps. 73, 2 Q°ré; 
imperative Ya Is. 21,12. JZmperfect NS? Job 16, 22. 30, 14 (without the fazse, 
Ps. 68, 32); PoUA Ps. 122, 6. Job 12, 6, comp. Ps. 77,4; P/DV Deut. 18, 13; 
Ps. 36, 9: more frequently like pA Ps. 78, 44; Is. 17, 12. 21, 12. 26, II. ales: 
39, 7.40, 5. Ps, 96,8. 30)-¥2 83:3 - before a suffix, Job 3, 25. Also in Prov. 26,7 
57, as perf. Qal from nd4, was perhaps originally intended, but hardly nF, 
since these full forms, though they may stand out of pause, do not begin sentences ; 
pba probably points to 35 from bby as the right reading, since the sense 
requires an intransitive verb. Cf. further, letters v, x, dd, gy. 

5. The participle active, besides forms like aby Jud. 20, 31, &c., ms Prov. 20, 12, 
has also a feminine which retains the 3rd radical °, viz. mia (=n23) weeping, 
Tams 4, 16; min tumultuous, Is. 22, 2 (plur. Prov. 1, 21); mais spying, 
Prov. 31, 27, MB frudiful, Ps. 128, 3, plur. nisn the things that are to come, 
Is. 41, 23. With the ordinary strong inflexion ’ appears in my Canty isa; 
but perhaps there also mpy was intended. For 87 Is. 47, 10, 98) is to be 
read.—In the participle passive the 3rd radical still sometimes appears as } (§ 24.4), 
comp. wy made, Job 41, 25, 1D¥ Job 15, 22, contracted from vey, MDY ; and 
before a formative ending, it even has its consonantal sound, pyNwyn (read pywyn) 
2 Ki. 23, 4; MWY (read ““s#w0dth) 1 Sam. 25, 18 K°¢hébh, NOI (read n°tiwoith) 
Is. 3, 16 K°thé#bh. The shortening of the @ in nies Est. 2, 9 is irregular. 

6. The defective writing is rare in such forms as mn) 2 Sam. 15, 33 (comp. 
§ 49. 2); mia 1 Ki. 8, 44, comp. 1 Ki. 9, 3; ndany Ex. 2, 16 (comp. Jer. 18, 21. 
48, 6. 1 Chron. 7, 15. Job 17, 5 and elsewhere), ‘and the pronunciation APSA 
Mic. 7, 10, comp. 73397 Jud. 5, 29 (according to others sing. with suff. of the 
3rd sing. fem.). Both cases must probably be explained according to § 20. Zs 


Il. On Niph‘al. 

7. Here the forms with *__ in the 1st and 2nd fers. sing. of the perfect are those 
commonly in use (with ‘__ only in mp Gen. 24, 8); on the other hand in the 
1st plur. always *_, as 1533 1 Sam. 14, 8. No examples of the 2nd plur. 
occur. —With * retained in pause 1D) Num. 24, 6; once with an initial guttural 
nn Cant. 1, 6 for M2 probably arising from the ordinary strong form zzfrz, 
but the harshness of M immediately followed by 7 is avoided by pronouncing the MN 
with Hateph-Pathah.—In the 3rd sing. fem. MN) Prov. 27, 15 (in pause for 
MnAe3) } and NM may be transposed for euphonic reasons ; but probably we should 
aah read mnie. 

8. The apocope of the imperfect causes No further changes beyond the rejection 
of the A_, &&- by from mp3 ; in one verb middle guttural, however, a form 


u 
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occurs with the Qames shortened to Pathah, viz. MD‘ (for nb) Ps. 109, 13, 
as in verbs Y’); but in pause nian in the same Psalm, verse 14. Comp. letter 60. 

—The znjfinitive absolute nidyo emphasizing an zmjfinitive construct, 2 Sam. 6, 20, 

is very extraordinary ; probably it is a subsequent correction of an erroneous 

repetition of m37.—On the infinitive Niph‘al with syncope of the 7 see § 51. 2— 

The irregular syn Ezek. 36, 3 has probably arisen from a combination of the 

readings YA (Qal) and YA (Niph'al). Similarly the solecism Mt319) 1 Sam. 15, 9 

* might be due to a combination of the participle fem. Niph‘al (729) with the 
Hopk‘al (MIND); but it is more correct, with Wellhausen, to explain the 1) from 
a Contested wih Did) and to read, in fact, MDND)) m3. 


cra rere s 
oS BS 


Ill. On Piel, POC, Pu'al, and Hithpa‘el. 
& 9g. In the Ist and 2nd persons of the perfect Pi‘el the diphthong ‘__ in the 


second syllable is in most of the instances weakened to ‘__, as nv, mp; 
always so in the first Aier., and before suffixes, e.g. 3D Gen. 37, 26, WNDT 
Ps. 44, 20. The form with ‘__ is found only in the rst sing. (e.g. Joel 4, 21; 
Is. 8, 17 along with the form with #).—Hithpa‘él has (besides ‘__ Jer. 17, 16) 
as a rule ‘__ (Prov. 24, 10. 1 Ki. 2, 26. Jer. 50, 24). On the other hand, Pu‘al 
always has 1, e.g. mby Ps. 139, 15.—A Ist sing. perfect Péel mie 
(= MDiw) occurs in Is. 10, 13. 

aa 0. The zxfinitive absolute Peel takes the form nba, MP (like bop, the more 

"frequent form even in the strong verb, see § 52. 0); with é only in Ps. 40, 2 nip ; 
with 6th, Hab. 3, 13 NIY (comp. above, letter 2). On {yh and HH, énfinitives 
absolute of the passive of Qal, not of Pé‘él, see above, letter #.—As infinitive 
construct *3N occurs in Pé‘é/, Hos. 6, 9 (only orthographically different from 3M ; 
if the text is correct); in Pu‘al nisy Ps.x32, 1. 

bb 11. The apocopated zmperfect must (according to § 20. Z) lose the DageS forte 
of the second radical, hence YW" and he commanded, WYN (for MIVA = 2°arre) 
Ps. 141, 8; comp. Gen, 24, 20; Lithpa‘el bans and he uncovered himself, Gen. 
9, 21; YINM Prov. 22, 24; comp. Ps. 3y, I. 7- 8. With the lengthening of 
Pathah to Qames, aa and he made marks, occurs in 1 Sam, 21, 14 (read, how- 
ever, with Thenius AD, and instead of the meaningless }3¥*) in the same verse, 
jW%1). In Hithpa'al sanr~by, in close connexion, Deut. 2, 9. 19; yA 
Is. 41, 10; according to Qimhi also WH, INA Ps. 45, 12. Prov. 23, 3. 6. 24, Sy 
1 Chron. 11, 17, whilst Baer and Ginsburg read with the best authorities WH), 
WK (comp., however, Kénig, Lehrgebdude, i. p. 597)*.— On JON Job 15, 17 
(for WON) comp. § 20. m; on TDN Ex. 33, 3, see § 24. 9; on 79 Jud. 5, 12: 
see § 69. g. Finally, on 7, which is referred to Pi‘al by some, as a supposed 
imperative, see above, letter zw, 

¢¢ 12. Examples of apocopated dmperatives in Pi‘el and fTithpa‘él are: \¥, also 
MS command thou, by open thou, Ps. 119, 18. 22; }1D prepare thou, Ps. 61, 8; 
eee 

* In Num. 34, 7 sq., according to verse 10, INNA (="8nN) is intended to 

be read for INO (cmperfect Piel from TSA). 


— 
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Di for ABI prove thou, Dan. 1, 12; bana feign thyself sick, 2 Sam. 13, 5; 
comp. Deut. 2, 24.—On M21 Jud. 9, 28, comp. § 48. 7.—In Ps. 137, 7 my vase 
zt, s found twice instead of ry (for JY) for rhythmical reasons (comp., however, 
TY") in the zmperfect, 2 Chron. 24, 11). 

13. Examples of forms in which the Yédh is retained are the zmperfects Pow 
Is, 40, 18, comp. verse 25 and 46, 5; 3"D2) they cover them, Ex.15, 5; participle 
wiotaad pinot Is, 25,65 for TAN Is. 16, 9 (from my) read with Stade, &c., 
aN. 

IV. On Hiph'tl and Hoph*‘al. 


14. In the ferfect Hiph'tl 3rd sing. S°ghél is found in the first syllable 
as well as Z (§ 53. f), especially in np (but perfect consecutive mban 2 Ki. 
24, 14), AS, aya ; also with suffixes, e. g. nd3q 1 Chron. 8, 7, sda Job 
16s 7, mI x. 21, 8. The S*ghél also occurs in the 1st Stg:, e g. pnydn 
Mic. 6, 3. On *D°S10) Nah. 3, 5, cf. § 53. . The forms with 2 in the second 
syllable (also written defectively, as wan Jer. 21, 6) are found throughout in 
the Ist sag. (except Prov. 5, 13), rarely ‘in the and sing. masc., and never in 
the 1st plu. In the other persons they are about equally common with ?#. 
Before seffixes the forms with ¢ (Gen. 18, 4, and elsewhere) predominate through- 
out as being somewhat shorter; comp., however, @ in Ex. 4, 12. Mic. 6, 3- 
Prov. 4, 11. In Hoph‘al only *__ occurs. 

15. In the infinitive Hiph'tl of NI) to be abundant, besides the znjfinitzve 
construct TNA we find the absolute NAV taking the place of the common 
form nA, which came to be used invariably (but K6nig calls attention to its 
use as infinitive construct in Ezek. 21, 20) as an adverb, in the sense of mach ; 
in 2 Sam. 14, 11 the Q°’ré requires MDM for the A°%/k7/h MDW, an evident 
scribal error for MIDI. Comp. Gen. 41, 49. 22,17. Deut. 28, 633 the pointing 
maw Jer. 42, 2 perhaps arises from regarding this form as a noun.—On nines 
Job 17, 2 (with DageS f. dirimens) see § 20. h.—In 2 Ki. 3, 24 NiDM (before SS) 
is probably infinitive absolute, used in order to avoid the hiatus, comp. § 113. *, 
and on a similar case in Qal, see above, letter 7,—On the infinitive with syncope 
of the 77, comp. § 53. 4. 

16. The shortened imperfect Hiph‘tl either takes no helping vowel, as MB? 
let him enlarge, Gen. 9, 273 11 he shall subdue, Is. 41, 2; puny and he watered, 
Gen. 29, 10, and elsewhere ; Sai and he showed, 2 Ki. 11, 4 (see § 28. @): or else 
has a helping vowel, as bas (for ba’, see § 27.7), &g. bay a Ka. 18, 115 a> 
Ps. 10g, 24; “WH Ezek. 5,6; YM*) 2 Chron. 33,93; IN) ie. probably 78 
Jos. 24, 3 K°thtbh ways Q°ré)._ Examples of verbs Pé guttural : byiy Num. 
23, 2; Sys) &c., which can be distinguished as Hiph il from the similar forms 
in Qal only by the sense. — The apocopated imperative Hiph‘ti always 
(except in verbs }’B, e.g. 90, DM, § 76. c) has a helping vowel, S°ohdl or 
Pathah, e.g. A increase thou (for 23, na) Ps. 51, 4 Q%ré, also Jud. 20, 38, 
where, however, it cannot be explained with the context; yn let alone (for 


AND, np) Deut. 9, 14, and elsewhere ; Oya (for nova) Ex. 8, I. 33, 123 but 


dd 


(44 


SS 
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for YW Ps. 39,14, which could only be zmperative Hiph'il of yyw (=smear 
over, as in Is. 6, 10), read with Baethgen ny look away.—The imperfect Hiph'tl 
with Yédh retained occurs only in py3n Job 19, 2, from 73%. Comp. letter-z. 


V. Ln General, 
hh 17. In Aramaic, where, as before remarked, verbs 7” b and ws form ove class, 
the zwfperfect and participle of all the conjugations terminate in N__ or )__, 
The Hebrew znjfinitives, imperatives, and imperfects in A, less frequently 
N__ or ‘__, may be due to imitation of the Aramaic form. On the izfindtive 


sense of fall); imperfect N1\" let him look out, Gen. 41, 33 (see, however, above, 
letter 2) ; nyyy he will do, Is. 64, 3; mann bs jer 19; Bas nahn consent 
thou not, Prov. 1, 10; nyyrm S do thou not, 2 Sam. 13, 12 (the same form in 
Gen. 26, 29. Jos. 7,9. Jer. 40,16 Q°’ré); MYON (so Baer and Ginsburg, after 
cod. Hillel, &c.) 7 wild be, Jer. 31,1; MYY3 Jos. 9, 24; ANU Dan. 1, 13. 


(with Zageph ; Baer 738). The fact, however, that a great number of these 
forms occur in fauwse and represent at the same time a jussive or voluntative 
(Jos. 7, 9), suggests the view that the long vowel may be used in order to increase 
the emphasis of the pausal form, and at the same time to make a distinction 
in sound between the jussive or voluntative and the ordinary imzperfect'. Else- 
where (Gen. 26, 29. Lev. 5,9. Jer. 40,16. Dan. 1,133 according to Baer also 
Mic. 7, 10. Zech. 9, 5) the pronunciation with ¢ is probably intended to soften 
the hiatus caused by a following N or Y; comp. the analogous cases above, 
§ 74.4. 

72 The ending ‘__ appears to stand for M__ in the imperfect Qal in ov- om) 
and there hath she played the harlot, Jer. 3, 6; perhaps, however, the 2nd sing. 
fem. is intended, or it may have been introduced into the text of Jeremiah 
from Ezek. 16, 15, &c. Still more strange is it in the imperfect Hiph'tl ‘MAPS 


Jer. 18, 23; but the J/27°‘e/-tone probably points to non as the correct reading 
(comp. Neh. 13, 14). The ‘__ stands for 7__ in the perfect Hiph'tl ssn he 
: 5 ene 


* Possibly these examples (like the cases of S°ghé/ in pause, letter 72) represent 
the view of a particular Masoretic school, which was intended to be consistently 
carried out.—According to Praetorius (in ZA W. 1883, p. 25) traces of the (original) 
Jusstve of verbs 7’’) appear in the forms ending in Mt__, and were already rightly 
recognized as such by Ewald, while on the other hand the apocopated mood 
of verbs 77’ is quite a late (?) phenomenon, and simply the final result of actual 
biliteral forms, such as sbyy, According to this view, therefore, we cannot point 
to this mood in confirmation of the supposed tendency of the jussive to retract 
the tone, since in its origin it is altogether different from the jussive, although 


the language uses it in the sense of the jussive, which was becoming obsolete. 
Cf. also § 48. g, note. 
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made sick, Is. 53, 10, which is probably for sna from xbn » @ secondary 
form of nbn; see letter rr. The slur. DIT (Baer YDINT) they made to melt, 
Jos. 14, 8, is a purely Aramaic form, ; “9 

_ 18. In three verbs the rare conjugation Pa‘/é@/ or its reflexive (§ 55.@) occurs: BE 
MS)" (in Ps. 93, 5 the Masora requires MN), contracted to MN 40 be beau- 
teful, from AND; ln) =)) Gen. 21, 16 archers (from nM); but most frequently 
in any to bend, Pa‘lél mn not in use, whence reflexive Mn to bow one- 
self, to prostrate oneself, 2nd fers. in M— and ist fers. in N'+, zmperfect 
MINA, consecutive 3rd sing. masc. mA for wayyistahw (analogous to the 
noun-forms, like ny for sahw); 3rd plur. NHMYY. — Instead of the Aramaic 
infinitive with sz/ffix sMMNAAA 2 Ki. 5, 18 read with Konig ‘MHNAwAA ; 
DM nAwD Ezek. 8, 16 is still more certainly a scribal error for DNNAYD 

19. Before sujixes in all forms ending in 7, a connecting vowel is employed // 
instead of the M and the vowel which precedes it (§ 58. /), e.g. Pia Geni 24527 
in pause *23y 1 Ki. 2, 30, &c., even with lesser disjunctives, Ps. 118, 5. Prov. 8, 22; 
or with a conjunctive accent, 1 Sam. 28, 15 (but Baer "2y), Job 30, 19; comp. 

§ 59.4; 3, in pause 72; Is. 30, I9 (and even when not an pause Jer. 23, 37) 
or like 22 Deut. 32, 6; qy2y) Gen. 28, 3; comp. also WIY, OY, emperfect 
HY, Pwr, Ziphe 23N, AyD, 30. 

Only very seldom does *__ take the place of the final A_ or N__, e.g. mm 
DIPREN Dent. 32, 26; woo Ps, 140, 10 Q°7é ; 50 smite-me, i Ki. 20, 35. 373 
comp. Hab. 3, 2. Is. 38. 16. "In these examples, again, a return to the original 
ending ay might be assumed; but perhaps they are merely due to a less correct 
plene writing. In the 3rd sing. perf. fem. the older form nds (see letter z) is 
always used before a suffix, e.g. bp (for 3nb3) Zech. 5, 4; in pause ‘ney 
Job 33, 45 JON) 42, 5- 


VI. Zhe Relation between Verbs FV’ b and &/’ b. 


20. The close relation existing between verbs 75 and v7, which in Aramaic 47 
has resulted-in a complete similarity, is shown in Hebrew by the fact that the 
verbs of one class often borrow forms from the other, especially in the later 
writers and the poets. 

21. Thus there are forms of verbs x75—(a) which have adopted the vowels 00 
of verbs 77’ ty, e.g. perfect Qal smxda I have refrained, Ps, 119, 101; participle 
xpin (NDA) sinning, Eccles. 2, 26. 8, 12. 9, 2. 18; comp. Is. 65, 20; xyid 
Eccles. Wb 26; Sep) lending, 1 Sam. 22, 2; Lue perfect sop he has filled, Ser. 

51, 34; comp. 1 Ki.9, 11. Amos 4, 2 (where, however, the gerfect Wiph. is perhaps 
intended), Ps. 89, £1. 143, 3; *NNBD Z heal, 2 KG. 2,203 comp) Jer 51,9; 
imperfect SIDI) Job 39, 24; Niph‘al perfect ANSP? (like 7inp39) zt was wonder- 
ful, 2 Sam. J, 26; Hiph'tl perfect NODA Deut. 28, 59; nansann (in the Zextus 


1 According to Buxtorf and others (comp. Noldeke, ZDMG. xxx. 185) TSI 
is rather Veph‘al from NN. 
Q 


LP 
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receptus incorrectly any, comp. above, 2 Sam. 1, 26) she hid, Jos. 6,17. On 
the other hand, forms. like D'NDA 1 Sam. 14, 33, DN IP Ps. 99, 6, INB 
Ezek. 47, 8, HNDIA, according to the correct reading, Job 19, 2 (comp. Gen. 
31, 39 MBM), and Na) imperative plur. masc. from NV, Jos. 24, 14. I Sam. 
12, 24. Pi, 34, 10, are due to the syncope of the &, see § 74. 2. On saya 
Jer. -10, 5 and NI) Ps. 139, 20, see § 23. 2. 

(6) Forms in 7, but with x” >) pointing, e. g. imperfect Qal RBIS Jer. 3, 225 
imperative 1D heal thou, Ps. 60, 43> Wiph‘al 133 Jer. 49, Io ‘(which must 
evidently be a ferfect; read with Ewald the infinitive absolute nang as in 
verse 23), and MIMM to hide oneself, 1 Ki. 22, 25, comp. Jer. 19, 11; Peel 
imperfect ndps he will fill, Job 8, 21. 

(c) Forms entirely of a 9” >) character, e.g. perfect Qal NY$) and when thou 
art athirst, Ruth 2, 9, comp. 2 Sam. 3, 8; 3 they shut up, I Sam, 6,10; comp. 
255335 ab they are full, Ezek. 28, 16, comp. 39, 26; znjfinitive ion (see above, 
letter 2) to sin, Gen. 20, 6 (on MND see above, § 74, letter 2); imperative sing. 
Te ‘2n Is. 26, 20; zmperfect nbs (for x53) he will keep back, Gen. 23, 6; 

nye in ‘they heal, Job 5, 18; participle mpia Prov. 12, 18; fem. xxi Eccles. 
10,53 plur. may Is. 29, 73 participle passive yd Ps4325 5 5 Nipkal nna 
EDs 5,008 m3} thou hast prophesied, Jer. 26, 9 (comp. Ps. 139, 14. Job 18, 3); 
tmperfect ats 2 Ki, 2, 22 (énfinitive Jer. 19, 11); Piel imperfect IBN Jer. 


8, II, comp. Gen 31, 39; Hiph'tl participle NID Ezek. 8, 33 Hithpa‘el N30} 


1 Sam. 10, 6; infinitive MIDI 1 Sam. 10, 13. For the K*htbA MWD 2 Ki. 
19, 25, Jablonski and others require as Q°ré the form nixvind (so Is. 37, 26); 
the K°thtbh would have to be read niving, with syncope of ‘the & and retraction 
of the vowel. 

22. On the other hand, there are forms of verbs 77’ *s, which wholly or in part 
follow the analogy of verbs x, e.g. in their consonants NON Ae comes, Is. 
21,12; NID 2 Sam. 12, 17 (Zextus receptus 13); NYT Ezek. AZ) 27 wie 
Job: 8, 1n3 "wow Lam. 4, 13 NDMT 2 Chron. 16, 12 MIWA Ex. 1, 10. Lev. 
10, 193 pon Deut. 28, 66 (comp. Hos. 11, 7); sp? (infin, absol. Niph‘al 
beside mp) 2 Sam. 1, 6; Naw a> Ki. 25, 29) NBID Jer. 38, 43 nave Eccles. 
8,1: in their vowels, AN Jon Baas mp. Dan. Io, 14; nban I Ki. Ty Adee 
in both, NYY Gen. 49, 1; comp. 42, 4. Is. 51, 19; pixdn 2 Sam. 21, 12 O%é; 
sind 2 Chron. 26, 15 (comp. DNDN WW 2 Sam. 11, 24 K¢hibh) ; AN 
(participle fem. Qal) Zeph. 3, 1; x75) Hos: 13, 153 pxdon Lam. 4, i 
For M\N15 (so Baer, Ezek. 17, 6, comp. 31, 8), which can only be intended for 
nina as participle fem. plur. from NB = 1B, read, according to Ezek. 31, 5, 
&e., MANS branches, 


§ 76. Verbs Doubly Weak. 


1, In a tolerably large number of verbs two radicals are weak 
letters, and are consequently affected by one or other of the 
anomalies already described. In cases where two anomalies might 


—— 
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occur, usage must teach whether one, or both, or neither of them, 
takes effect in the verb. 


Thus e.g. from TI) to flee, the imperfect is Jia. in Nah. 3, 7 and S73. in 
Gen. 31, 40 (on the analogy of verbs }”5); Hiph'tl 497) (like a verb y/’), but 
the imperfect Hoph‘al again 37 (as }/’B). 

2. The following are examples of difficult forms, which are derived 6 
from doubly weak verbs: 


(a) Verbs }/’5 and ww (comp. § 66 and § 74), e.g. S23) zo bear, imperative 
xv (Ps. 10, 12 x}, of which NDI Ps. 4, 7 is probably only an orthographic 
variations 3 infinitive construct nay (for Ne ; see the analogous noun-formations 
in § 93. 72), also xv} iso E4. 18, ag Gen. 4, 13 NWI; Ps. 89, 10 Ni (perhaps 
only a scribal error) ; ; after the prefix >) always nid (the contracted form 
only occurs in {ND Job 41, 17, with rejection of the 8); émperfect npn for 
MIRON Ruth 1,14; wholly irregular are nyRwA Ezek. 23, 49 (so Baer after 
Qimhi; Textus receptus, and also the Mantua ed., and Ginsburg, AyRwN) and 
NNW 2 Sam. 19, 43 as infinitive absolute Niph‘al (on the analogy of the 
infinitive construct Qal?); most probably XW) is to be read, with Driver. 

(4) Verbs }/’B and v4 (comp. § 66 and § 75), as M00) fo dow, to incline, N32 © 
to smite. Hence imperfect Qal Md, afocopated D%) (Gen. 26, 25 “DM) and jhe 
bowed ; *) (so, probably, also Is. 63, 3 for )) 2 Ki. 9, 33 and there was sprinkled 
(from M13); perfect Hiph'tl NDI) he smote, imperfect MD*, apocopated 3], I") (even 
with Athnah 2 Ki. 15, 16; but also ten times 35)), 2) Deut. 2, 33; so also Tt} 
Lev. 8, I1. 30; brn} Ps. 141, 4 (comp. Job 23, 11)3 imperative DN, apocopated 
JI smite thou (like DA incline, with NOT), infinitive Mian, participle N20 ; 
Hoph'al 31, participle M31, 

(c) Verbs 875 and vw (comp. § 68 and § 75), as MIN Zo be willing, NEN ad 
to bake, TNS to come. E.g. aioe Qal kek MEN, plur. HN; NY rs 


for ny, “shy (§ 23. A ee a; Hiek il Sait at for SANT ayn 
IS ae,- LA"; imperfect apocopated xh and he adjured, 1 Sam. 14, 24, properly 
mS? (ADS) from nbs, whence mbes, and, with the obscuring to 4, np . 


instead of the simple afocope ( bass) the N which had already become pect te 
is made audible again by the helping S“ghdl (unless perhaps there is a confusion 


with the zmeperfect consecutive Hiph'tl of be). 

(d) Verbs ¥’B and xs (comp. § 69, § 70, and § 74), as NX) 40 go forth, 
imperative ®¥ go forth, with 1D paragogic TNS ae 9, 29 in principal pause 
for MNY¥; 2nd fem. plur. mney gots 3, 11; infinitive DRY; Aiph'tl yin 
to bring forth —S) to fear, "imperfect x ia 879) (or NT), tmperative S15 
imperfect Niph‘al x Ps. 130, 4, participle N73. 

(e) Verbs ¥’B and 1% (comp. § 69, § 70, and § 75), e.g. 1]. “0 throw, ff 

Q2 
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Hiph'‘tl 40 confess, to praise, and iN} ¢o throw (both properly verbs 1”), and np’ 
to be beautiful. Infinitive nm, nin; imperative 9; imperfect consecutive 9%) 
Ezek. 31, 7 (comp. also ‘Ay 16, 13); with suffixes D3) we have shot at them 
(from 17‘) Num. 21, 30; perhaps, however, it should be read with the LXX 
DI'3) and their race (also in Ps. 74, 8 D3) is probably a sedstantive, and not the 
imperfect Qal with suffix from M3); Ps'2 91% for 11 (§ 69. 2). Hiph'sl mn, 
MINN; zinitive NIN (as infinitive absolute 2 Chron. 7,3), MN, cmperfect 
mh, comp. SoS Jer. 22, 35 apocopated “\\ 2 Ki. 13, 17. 

(Sf) Verbs YY and &” o particularly N33 fo come. Perfect N22 xi, NSS or nXa 
(Gen. 16, 8. 2 Sam. 14, 3. Mic. 4, 10; comp. § 75. mz), once 93 for Na 
1 Sam. 25,8; for IND Jer. 27,18, which is apparently the Zerfect, read awa), 
In the émferfect Qal the separating vowel occurs (ARIA instead of the more 
common maNan, comp. also.+}NOn Gen. 30, 38) only in Jer. 9, 16. Ps. 45,16 and 
1 Sam. 10, 7 X°¢hibh. 

For nln) 1 Sam. 2 5, 34 O°ré (the K°¢hi5A4 NNN) evidently combines the two 
readings NNIi and ‘NIM; cf. Nestle, ZAW. 14, p. 319), read Sm ; on the 
impossible forms Deut. 33,16 and Job 22, 21 comp. § 48. d@. In the perfect Hiph'tl 
N20, nsaa and (only before a suffix) ns'an; the latter form is also certainly 
intended in Num. 14, 31, where the Masora requires ‘nIN, comp. 2 Ki. 9, 2. 
19, 25. Is. 43, 23. Jer. 25,13. Cant. 3, 4. Before suffixes the 2 of the first syllable in the 
3rd szzg. always becomes LTateph-S°ghil, e.g. ys, WI; elsewhere invariably 
Lateph-Pathah, e.g. ANAT or hI, On the other hand, é is retained in 
the secondary tone in the perfect consecutive when without suffixes, e.g. DNan, 
Cf., moreover, inxpny Gn&pn) in Opitius and Hahn is altogether incorrect), 
Prov. 25, 16, from NP; -but Yp-spwe ye, Jer. 25, 27 (perhaps only a mistake 
for INP), is not to be referred to Np but to a secondary stem Mp. In the zmperfect 
NPM} is found once, Lev. 18, 25, besides NP*) (analogous to N3})—On ‘98 
(for S928), 121, ‘JY, see § 74. 2. : i 

(g) The verb "Hto dive, in the perfect Qal, besides the ordinary development 
to Mn (fem. nny), is also treated as a verb y’’), and then has the form sn 
in the 3rd Zers. perfect, in pause ‘NM, and with waw consecutive ‘M) Gen. 3, 22, and 
frequently. In Lev. 25, 36 even the contraction to 5M) occurs in the Zerfect 
consecutive. The form may stands in Ex. 1, 16 in pause for nny (3rd fem.) with 
Dages omitted on account of the pausal lengthening of d to a. 


§ 77. Relation of the Weak Verbs to one another. 


The close relation which exists between some classes of the weak 
verbs (e. g. between 1” and Y’5, x’ and WS, y’y and VY) appears 
not only from their similarity or identity of inflexion, or their mutual 
interchange of certain forms, but especially from the fact that 
frequently the same root (radix bihittera, see § 30. g) recurs in 
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various weak stems of similar meaning. The meaning accordingly 
is inherent in the two constant root-consonants, while the third 
consonant, which is weak (and the particular class of weak verbs 
with it), does not establish any difference in the meaning, Thus from 
the root 9]7 there occur with the same meaning 9127, 77, 8211 Zo strike, 
to crush; and from the root 17—T%2, 12, 172 so flee. 

In this manner the following: classes are related in form and 
meaning : 

1. Verbs ¥’Y and ’’) in which the first and third consonants are the same 
in both, as being essential to the meaning; e.g. 7D and F312 to become foor ; 
ward and wD to feel; “AJ and 11} to fice. 

2. Verbs wD and 7B; e.g. ay) and ¥3 40 place, WP} and WP (yagoS) to lay 
snares. Moreover, stems belonging to the classes mentioned in 1. (especially ¥’}) 
are frequently related also to verbs Y’5 and }/”B, e.g. Via and “it to fear; A\O and 
AD) Zo be good; NB} and MB Zo blow; YB) and YB to-dash to pieces. Verbs 8’’D 
are Mess frequently " connected with these classes, e.g. DU, now and ov to be 
destroyed, WIS and WA fo thresh, &c. 

3. Verbs ws and 77’” 5 (in which the first two consonants form the real body 
of the stem) are sometimes related to each other, and sometimes to the above 
classes. To each other, in N3J and N37 ¢o crush, RP and MP 40 meet (comp. 
§ 75, letter 2) ;. to. verbs..of dis: other ee in. TID. and ay) to suck, ny and 


MIF Zo thrust, &e. 


§ 78. Verba Defectiva: 


It often happens, when two kindred weak verbs are in use with 
the same meaning that both are defechive, i.e. do not occur in all the 
forms. Since, however, those tenses and forms which are not in use 
in the one verb are generally supplied by the other, they mutually 
complete one another, and thus form together, as it were, an entire 
verb, as in Greek épxopar, aor. 7AOov, fut. €kedoouar, and in Latin ero, 
tult, latum, ferre, &c., but with this difference, that in Hebrew the 
roots of these verbs are almost always closely related. 

The most common verbs of this kind are— 

Win to be ashamed. Hiph't] W*27 (inferred from mivran), but also wean, wean, 
as if from wW', on the analogy of verbs YB; also in Is. 30, 5 the Q%7é requires 
vitoh, where the X°sh70; has ANIM from WRB, 

a0 to be good. Perfect 35D; bet imperfect WO and Hiph't? 32%} from 30} 
(comp., however, non 2 Ki. 10, 30). 

Se to be afraid. Imper fect W3N3 (from 743). 


c 


a 


a 
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VP. 20 awake, only in the zmperf. yp; for the perfect, the Hiph'tl YPD is used 
(from pp). 

DJ to break in pieces. Imperfect AB) (from PAB). Lmperative pra. Niph'at 
ib). P27 pRB) (from 752). Pélé pxiB (from p3B). Reflexive ysiany. 
Hiph'tl pan. Also PBYB Job 16, 12. 

3¥) (Qal in post-biblical Hebrew, in Aramaic and Arabic) to place, whence 
(possibly) Niph'al 28} and Hiph'tl $7 (see above, § 71); but Hithpa‘al ax°ni}, 

nnw to drink, used in Qal; but in Hiph. npwn to give to drink, from a Qal 
pw which is not used in Hebrew. 

On 75 (>) zo go, see above, § 69. x. 


Rem, 1. To the same category belong also, to a certain extent, those cases 
where the fenses or moods not in use in one conjugation, are supplied by forms 
having the same meaning in other conjugations of the same verb. Thus: 


*|D* to add. The infinitive (comp., however, § 69. 4, note) and zmferfect, 
unused in Qa/, are supplied by the Hiph‘f/ DIN, BDI (on FDI as imperfect 
indicative, see § 109. d, and cf. also § 109. Z). 

>via to stumble. Perfect from Qal, imperfect from Nipk ‘al. 

WI to approach, unused in perf. Qal, instead of which Niph'al B32) is used; 
but zmperfect wi, imperative 3, and infinitive nv from Qa/ only are in use. 

MM) fo lead. Perfect usually NMJ in Qad, so imperative M3, but zwperfect and 
infinitive always in Hiph'il. : 

WO) to be poured out. Perfect Niphial WI with imperfect Qal JAY, while the 
Perfect Qal and imperfect Niph‘al are not in use. 


2. The early grammarians often speak of mixed forms (formae mixtae), 
i.e. forms in which are united the supposed character and meaning of two different 
tenses, genders or conjugations. Most of the examples adduced are at once set 
aside by accurate grammatical analysis ; some others appear to haye arisen from 
misapprehension and inaccuracy, especially from erroneous views of unusual plene 
forms. Others, again, are either merely wrong readings or represent an erroneous, 
though often intentional, combination of two different readings, 
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THE NOUN. 


§ 79. General View. 


For the literature, see De Lagarde, Uebersicht wiber die im Avamdtschen, 
Arabischen und Hebraischen wbliche Bildung der Nomina, Gottingen, -1889; 
Index and Additions, 1891; J. Barth, Dze Nominalbildung in den semttischen 
Sprachen, first half, the simple nouns, Leipzig, 1889; second half, nouns with 
external additions, 1891; second edition, with indices of words and subjects, 1894 ; 
E. Konig, Héstorisch-kritisches Lehrgebaude, &c., ii. 1, Leipzig, 1895, see above, 
§ 3. f—Of these three important works the first two especially have given rise to 
various articles. In support of De Lagarde: Hommel in ZDMG, xliv. p. 535 sqq. 
(against De Lagarde and Hommel: Barth, ibid., p.679 sqq.), and dealing with the 
Index, ZDMG. xlv. p. 340 sqq.—Against Barth (though with many points of 
agreement): Philippi in the Zedtschwift fiir Volkerpsychologie und Sprachwissen- 
schaft, 1890, p. 344 sqq. (answered by Barth in ZDMG. xliv. p. 692 sqq.), and 
ZDMG. x\vi. p. 149 sqq- (answered again by Barth, ibid. xlviii. p. 10 sqq.), also in 
the Bettrage zur Assyriologie und-vergleichenden semitischen Sprachwissenschaft, 
ii. 1892, p. 359 sqq. ‘ Die semitische Verbal- und Nominalbildung in ihrem Ver- 
haltnisse zu einander,’ and lastly, in ZDMG. xlix. p. 187 sqq.—Cf. also A. Miiller, 
‘Semitische Nomina. Bemerkungen zu de Lagarde und Barth,’ ZDMG. xlv. 
p- 221 sqq.—The main points at issue in the works of De Lagarde and Barth 
are indicated below, § 83. d. 


1. Since, according to § 30. a, most word-stems are developed 
into verbal stems as well as into noun-stems, it has become customary 
(especially in the Lexicon) to trace back the noun to the most simple 
ground-form of the verbal formation, viz. the 3rd pers. sing. perfect 
Qal, and, as it were, to derive it from that form. This is usual, not 
only in those noun-stems which can be directly classified with 
a corresponding verbal stem (Vomina verbaha or dertvativa, § 83 sqq-), 
but also with Womzna primitiva, i.e. those of which no verbal stem 
is now found in Hebrew (see § 82), as well as finally with Nomina 
denominativa, which have evidently been derived from other nouns 
(§ 86). 

The adjective agrees in form entirely with the substantive. On the formation 
of adjectival ideas by giving to abstracts a concrete sense, see § 83. ¢. 
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2. Strictly speaking, the inflexion of the noun to express the 
various cases does not exist in Hebrew; in fact, hardly more than 
a few ancient and almost extinct traces of case-endings have survived 
($ 90). The syntactical relation of a noun can therefore in ‘general 
only be inferred from its position in the sentence, or from its being 
joined to prepositions. In’ either case, the form of the noun 
undergoes no change (except for the construct state, § 89), and the 
representation of case-relations belongs therefore almost exclusively 
to the syntax (§ 117 sqq.). The comparative and superlative of 
adjectives also can be expressed only by a syntactical combination 
(§ 133). On the other hand, several changes in the forms of nouns 
are occasioned by the additions of the plural, dual and feminine 
terminations, as well as of the. pronominal suffixes, and also by 
the close connexion of two nouns, by means of the construct state}, 


§ 80. The Indication of Gender in Nouns. 


1, The Hebrew, like all Semitic languages, recognizes only two 
genders in the noun, a masculine and a Jeminine.. Inanimate objects 
or things, and abstract ideas, which other languages sometimes 
indicate by the neuter, are regarded in Hebrew either as masculine 
or feminine, more often the latter (see the Syntax, § 122. q). 

2. The masculine, as being the more common and important 
gender, has no special indication. The feminine had’ originally the 
ending N__, as in the 3rd sing. perfect of verbs (§ 44. a). Thies 
however, is regularly retained only in close connexion with a following 
genitive or suffix (cf. § 89. e and § 91.0), except where the form has 
arisen through the addition of a simple n (see below, letter ad). 
Otherwise, the feminine ending of the independent form (the absolute 
slate, § 89. a) is— 

(z) Most commonly a tone-bearing AL, e. g. DID eguus, ADD equa. 
Of nouns ending in ‘_, like “12, the feminine (by § 24. 4) is my, 
cf. § 86.4. As in the 3rd sing. fem. perfect (ndwp , &c.), this 7__ has 
arisen by the rejection of the final n, and the lengthening of the @ in 
the open syllable, whereupon the 7 was added as an orthographic 


* To speak of these changes as a declension of the Hebrew noun, as is usually 
done, is accordingly incorrect, 


“~ 


A le aie ein 


: 
: 
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‘indication of the final long vowel: comp. the exactly similar origin 
of such forms as nba for »Da, § 75. ¢: 

(2) Simple n with nouns ending in a vowel, e.g. "RAY Jew, NAN 
Jewess. The same ending n is very frequently. added to stems ending 
in a consonant, but only (except before suffixes) by means of a helping 
vowel, which, as a rule, is S ‘ghél, but after gutturals Pathah, e.g. 
Dyp, Jem. ndop, killing ; before suffixes, e. g. *noMP, according to the 
rule given in § 69. c, comp. also § 84a, letter 5 YO an acquaintance, 
Sem. nyt. The forms which arise in this way follow in every 
respect the analogy of the segholate forms (§ 94. f). The forms 
which have been developed by means of a helping vowel are used 
even for the connective form (construct state); except EPA (for 
ny, which is used elsewhere) Gen. 16, 11. Jud. 13, 5.73 comp. 
Jer. 22, 23: and 51,13 Q*ré also nw} 1 Ki. 1, 15, participle fem. 
Prél, contracted from m*saratt = nn wn ; also 7AyID (participle fem. 
Pi'él with suffix) arises from the form nya contracted from nya, 


Rem. 1. The fem. form in __ _~ is in general less frequent, and occurs almost 
exclusively when the form in me is also in use. It is only in the participles and 
infinitives that it is the commoner, e.g. now more common than move, np 
than ma. i 

2. Rarer feminine endings are—(@) N__ with the tone, viz. npi2 emerald, 
Ezek..28, 13, (also nia Ex. 28,17); nyay a company, 2 Ki. 9, 17, unless the 
reading is wrong; more frequently in proper names, especially of places among 
the Canaanites or Phoenicians (in: whose language M__ was the usual fem. 
ending, § 2. d) and other neighbouring tribes?, e. g. nbqw Sarepta, ny33 Gib‘ath, 
np Qzryath, nbs Greek Azlana in Idamea; nis Gen, 26, 26: on the reading 
nya cf. letter g. Comp. moreover, nbn Ps. 53, 1. 88, 1; 13°}) Ps. 61, 1 
(prob. originally nd93); mn (LXX Ni") 74, 19¢; NB Lam. 2, 18; [ND 
much, in Ps. 65, 10. 120, 6. 123, 4.. 129, 1. 2, is a form borrowed from the 
Aramaic (Syriac vabbath) in which the original ¢ of the fem. is often retained 
to form adverbs, see Wright, Comparative Grammar, p. 135.] 

(4) N__, which likewise occurs in some names of places, e. g. npya : mpdn, 
as well as in the masc. proper name m3 D sam. U7, 4 \cce, (ity, 23,.and 21,10, 
ed. Mant. has na), and in the fem. proper name Nyy ; otherwise, almost 


1 mnwd Mal. 1, 14 (so e.g. the Mantua ed.), might stand for nonin as 
participle Sem. Hoph‘al; but nwo (so Baer and Ginsburg) is also supported 


by good authority. 
2 Comp. the MéSa‘ stone, line 3, NNT NOAM ches high place ; line 26, nbpon 


the highway; [see also Driver, Tenses, § 181, note.] 


yp 


h 
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only in poetry, viz. nyo} Ex. 15, 2. Is, 12, 2. Ps, 118, 14 (for “D} my song ; 
the absorption of the #, however, can scarcely have ‘taken place in the Aramaic 
manner,’ as suggested by Duhm on Is. 12, 2, nor is it due merely to the following 
Yédh, but is intended ‘to facilitate the absorption of my ;’ so Geiger, Urschrift, 
P. 277 sq.); ndny heritage, Ps. 16, 6 (either again for mona my heritage, or for 
andi » comp. f 0 &, as probably also NW help, Ps. 60, 13. 108, 13). Comp. 
also mp Secunda (a fruitful tree) Gen. 49; 22; NI! abundance, Jer. 48, 36 
(before Y; but in Is. 15, 7 MIM); NW sleep (for MI) Ps. 132, 4; and in prose 
NXP Zelican (which reading is also preferable, in Is. 34, 11, to the form NXP), 
also ND the morrow, but in construct state always nines 1— ndnn yer. 
49, 25 Ore isno doubt intended to indicate the reading ‘nba , parallel to ‘viKD ; 
comp. above, on Nd} &e. 

(c) N__ the Aramaic orthography for 7__, chiefly in the later writers; gv 
loathing, Num, L520: 830 a terror, Is. 19, 17; ny sleep, Ps.227, a3 829 
a lioness, Ezek. 19, 2 (unless vad is intended) ; N101D a mark, Lam. 3, 12; 
cf. also NW threshing (participle Qal from WAT) Jer. 50, 11; ND bitter, Ruth 
r, 20. On the other hand, according to the western Masora, maMP baldness 
is to be read in Ezek. 27, 31; see Baer on the passage, . 

(@) M__, an obtuse form of 7 — (§ 27. ), only in TH for TW Is. 59, 5; 
comp. 195 for nd Zechnh, As m8 1 Ki. 2, 36. 42 (§ go. 2, and § 48. 2). 

(e) an “without the tone, e.g. nom Deut. 14, 17 [Lev. 11, 18 om); 
mips WA an oven heated, Hos. 7, 4; comp. Ex. 28, 19. Ezek. 7, 25. 40, 19. 
2 Ki.15, 29. In all these examples the usual tone-bearing M__ is probably 
intended, but the Punctuators, who considered the feminine ending inappropriate, 
produced a kind of Jocative form (see § go. ¢) by the retraction of the tone. {In 
2 Ki, 16, 18. Is. 24, 19. Ezek. 21, 31 (note in each case the following 7), as also 
in Job 42, 13, the text is probably in error.] 

(f) °—, as an old feminine termination, preserved also in Syriac (az), in 
Arabic and (contracted to é) in Ethiopic, very probably occurs in the proper 
name “WY, cf, Noldeke, ZDMG. xl. p- 183; also my ten (fem.) probably 


arises from an original ‘esray ; so Wright, Comparative Grammar, p- 138; Konig, 
Lehrgebiude, ii. 427. 


3. It is wholly incorrect to tegard the vowel-ending nM? as the original 
termination of the feminine, and the consonantal ending M__ as derived from it. 
The Ethiopic still has the n throughout, so too the Assyrian (az, zt); in 
Phoenician also the feminines end for the most part in N, which is pronounced 


1 In 1 Sam. 20, 27 also, where the Masora (see Baer on Jos. 5, 11) for some 
unknown reason requires nino, read with ed. Mant., Jablonski, Opitius, and 
Ginsburg, nan. : 

* In this ending the 7 % can only be considered consonantal in the sense that 
the N was originally aspirated, and afterwards ‘the mute MN was dropped before 4, 
just as the old Persian mthyaq became in modern Persian mthr ;? so Socin, who 
also points to the Arabic pausal form in @h, and observes that among some of 
the modern Bedwan an 4 is still heard as a fem. ending. 
sonantal termination was entirely abandoned, at any rate in later times. 

2 


In Hebrew this con- 


a a 
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at in the words found in Greek and Latin authors; less frequently in & (see 
Gesenii, Monumm. Phoen., pp. 439, 440; Schroder, Phin. Sprache, p. 169 sqq.). 
The ancient Arabic has the obtuse vowel ending scarcely anywhere but in fawse ; 
in modern Arabic the relation between the two endings is very much as in 
Hebrew. 


§ 81. Derivation of Nouns. 


Nouns are by their derivation either primitive, i.e. cannot be 
connected with any verbal stem at present extant (see § 82), such 

as IN father, OS mother (but see both words in the Lexicon ; according 
to Stade and others 38, D8, &c., are children’s words and terms of 
endearment, and so really primitive nouns), or derzvasive, i.e. either 
Derivativa verbalia (§§ 83-85) in the sense indicated above in § 30. a 
and § 79.4, e.g. 01 high, 121 high place, D1 height, from 01 Zo be 
high, or less frequently Derzvativa denominativa (§ 86), e.g. niosw 
the place at the feet, from by Soot. 

Rem. 1. The earlier grammarians consider the verb alone as stem and, there- 
fore, a/J nouns as verbals, dividing them into (a) Formae nudae, i.e. such as 
have only the ¢iree (or ¢wo) radicals, and (6) Formae auctae, such as have 
formative letters or syllables added at the beginning or end, e. g. nadno, mp0. 
The formative letters used for this purpose are 1}. NIONRN (YEON) 1 and 


_ the treatment of nouns formerly followed this order. 

According to the view of roots and stems presented in § 30. d, nouns (other than 
denominatives) are derived not ‘from the verbal stem, but either from the 
(abstract) root or from the still undefined stem. In the following pages, how- 
ever, the arrangement according to the verbal stem is retained as being simpler 


for the beginner. Comp. § 79. 4. s 
2. Compound nouns as apfellatives are very rare in Hebrew, e. g. byiba worth- 


lessness, baseness. On the other hand, they very frequently occur as proper 
names, e.g. Syvqaa (man of God), opin (Yahwe raises up), WPI (Vahwe 
strengthens), &c.? 

§ 82. Primitive Nouns. 


The number of przmztive nouns in the sense used in § 81 is small, 
since those nouns, which in other languages are represented as 
independent noun-stems, can easily be traced back in Hebrew to the 


1 From this vox memorialis the nomina aucta are also called by the older 


grammarians xomina heemantica. 
2G. Rammelt (Uber die susammengesetzten Nomina im Hebr., Halle, 1883, 


and Leipzig, 1884) recognizes as appellatives only YIIBY (comp. below, § 85. w) 
and nypby (the latter certainly incorrectly [see, however, Noldeke, ZA 7W. 1897, 
p. 183 sqq-])- In p.8 sqq. the author gives a list of ‘ logical compounds, i. e. new 
terms formed by composition with the negatives Nd, ‘a, *3D. 


d 
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verbal idea, e.g. names of animals and natural objects, as Wy 
he-goat (prop. shaggy, from "W¥), Myy darley (prop. prickly, also 
from WY), NPDN séork (prop. pia, sc. avis), 3M gold (from 3 = 30¥ 
4o shine, to be yellow). Thus there remain only a few nouns, e. g. 
several names of members of the body in men or beasts, to which 
a corresponding verbal stem cannot be assigned at all, or at any 
rate only indirectly (from other Semitic dialects), e.g. rp horn, 
ny eye. 


§ 83. Verbal Nouns in General. 


1. In Hebrew, as in Greek and Latin, the verbal nouns are 
connected in form and meaning primarily with certain forms of 
the verb, especially the participles and infinitives, which are them- 
selves, even in their ordinary form, frequently used precisely like 
nouns, e.g. 2X enemy, nya to know, knowledge. Still oftener, however, 
certain forms of the infinitive and participle, which are seldom or 
never found as. such in the strong verb, though in use in the weak 
verb and in the kindred dialects, came to be commonly used for 
the verbal noun ; e.g. the participial form bp, the infinitives of the 
(Aramaic) form DOD (as a noun also POPd), further nbwp, nbyp, 
mpwP, mpwP ($ 45.¢), &c. Others (as the Arabic shows) are properly 
intensive forms of the participle. 

2. As regards their meaning, it follows from the nature of the 
case that nouns which have the form of the infinitive regularly denote 
the action or state, with other closely related ideas, and are therefore 
mostly abstract;. while the participial nouns, on the contrary, denote 
for the most part the sudject of the action or State, and are therefore 
concrete. Moreover, it is to be noticed, that a particular meaning 
is attached to many of the special. forms of derivative nouns, although 
it does not appear equally in. them all. 

Rem. It need not appear strange, when we consider the analogy of other lan- 
guages, that a noun which in form is properly aéstract afterwards acquired 
a concrete sense, and vice versa.. So in English, we say hzs acquaintance, for the 


Bersons with whom he is acguainted; the Godhead for God himself; in Hebrew 
VAY acquaintance and an acquaintance: 


The inner connexion in thought between Semitic noun-forms and the corre- 
sponding verbal forms is investigated in the works of De Lagarde and Barth 
(see the titles at the head of § 79) on very different lines, but with many 
points of agreement. De Lagarde starts from the fact that language consists of 
sentences. The sentence which consists of only ove word, is called a verb, and 
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anything which serves as a complement to it, is a noun. The oldest form of 
the sentence is the imperative. Closely related to it are three kinds of sentences 
of the nature of verbal forms, differing according as the property of the particular 
object of sense is to be represented as invariable (form gatula), or as liable to 
change (form ga¢t/a), or, finally, as a circumstance which takes place before 
our eyes (form gafa/a), Like the imperative, these three forms of sentences have 
also been transformed into nouns, by means of certain phonetic changes,— 
especially by the omission of the final vowels and the addition of different ter- 
minations to the last consonant of the stem. But just as the forms of the verbal 
sentence undergo numerous modifications (in the tenses, moods, and conjugations), 
so also do the nouns, sometimes by assimilation of the unessential to the charac- 
teristic vowel (guwéz/, gitil), sometimes ‘by the lengthening of the characteristic 
vowel (gati#/, gatil, gatdél), or else through the displacement of the accent and 
the consequent reduction of the noun to a monosyllabic form (gaz/, gutl, itl), 
or, finally, by their being formed from the derived stems (or conjugations), e. g. 
gattal, gattal; gittt/, gittél, &c. Further modifications arise from the use of 
the various imperfect and infinitive-forms, and also from the employment of the 
prefix m. Lastly, denominalia are formed from deverbalia by appending certain 
suffixes. 

De Lagarde does not, however, claim ‘to be able to show in the case of each 
particular noun the sense it conveyed in primitive times; the origin of a number 
of nouns can now no longer be detected. In those, however, which are clearly 
derived from verbs, the original meaning is chiefly determined by the characteristic 
vowel. 

Barth’s system is based on the thesis that‘ all Semitic nouns, adjectives, and 
participles are derived from either the perfect or the imperfect stem.’ Thus, e.g. 
ip i is the infinitive of the perfect stem, dbp the infinitive of the imperfect stem, 
23 infinitive of 23, &c, In dissyllabic noun-forms the second vowel is always 
alone characteristic and essential, the first vowel unessential, and therefore 
variable. Further modifications of the simple form are effected by strengthening 
(sharpening) the second or third consonant, by lengthening the characteristic 
vowel (instead of which, however, the feminine termination may also be used), 
or by ‘metaplasm,’ i. e. by the use of noun-forms derived from one of the two 
intransitive stems for the other, e. g. gut for gzt/, and vice versa. 

In nouns of the perfect stem, the vowels z and z indicate intransitive formations, 
the vowel a a transitive sense. In nouns of the imperfect stem on the contrary, 
uw and z, being characteristic vowels, indicate a transitive and @ an intransitive 
sense: for yagi is imperfect of the transitive perfect gatala, and yagtéli 
imperfect of the intransitive perfects gatz/a and gatula, kc. This explains how 
nouns apparently identical in form, may yet in sense belong to different classes : 
a gutl-form from a w#-imperfect has a transitive meaning, but the same form from 
a u-perfect has an intransitive meaning. This double system of perfect and 


imperfect forms runs through the whole scheme of noun-formation, not only 


the forms connected with the conjugations, but also the forms with prefixes and 
suffixes. 

Against the whole theory it has been urged that it subjects the development 
of the language to a much too abstract mechanism, and further, that the meanings 
of words as we find them may in many cases be due to a perversion of the 
original sense. But though many of the details (e.g. the alleged unessential 
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character of the vowel of the first syllable) remain doubtful, yet the agreement 
between the characteristic vowel of certain noun formations and that of the 
perfect or imperfect stem, is supported by such a number of incontestable in- 
stances, that there can be no doubt as to a regular, intimate connexion between 
the two, At the same time it must be admitted that De Lagarde has put forward 
many important and suggestive points, and both scholars agree in laying stress 
on one characteristic vowel as indicative of the meaning. 


§ 84a. Nouns derived from the Simple Stem. 


Preliminary remark.—From the statement made above, § 83. d, it follows that 
an external similarity between forms is no proof of their similar origin, and, 
vice versa, external difference does not exclude the possibility of their being 
closely related both in origin and meaning. 


I. Nouns with One Vowel originally Short. 


1. Nouns with one of the three short vowels after the first radical, ground-form 
gatl, gitl, gutl. 

The supposition of monosyllabic ground-forms was rendered necessary by the 
character of forms now existing in Hebrew, as well as in Arabic, &c. But there 
are various reasons for believing that originally a toneless ¢ was heard after 
the second radical. The corresponding gf/-forms in Assyrian (v. Delitzsch, 
Assyrische Gramm. p. 157 sq.), with the case-ending, are Aalbu, Samsu, abnu 
(= 253, vw, jas), but without the case-ending, aladé, Samas, aban. In 
Delitzsch’s opinion the vowel is only sounded after the second radical in order 
to avoid the double consonant at the end. The flurals of the Hebrew segholates 
however (see § 92. e and § 93. d@) and the forms mentioned below, letter e, point 
rather to the ground-forms md/ak, siphar, gudas; cf. Philippi, Beztrage sur 
Assyriologie und vergleich. sem. Sprachwissenschaft, ii. 372 sqq.—The explanation, 
formerly adopted also in this Grammar, of géf/-forms as originally gd¢i/-forms 
(cf. De Lagarde, Ubersicht, p. 72 sqq.) is supported by the Arabic mdlik (rarely 
malk), and still more by "hi, 73, 723, AND, the connective forms of VA, &c., 
from ground-forms gddir, ydrikh, kabid, katip. Even so the a of the plural 
DD 1) remains as before, unexplained. The same objection applies equally to 
deriving at least some of the segholates from original monosyllabic forms, cor- 
responding to the Arabic infinitives gat/, git/, gutl, unless it be assumed that 
their plurals have been affected by the analogy of the (more numerous) forms 
with @ in the second syllable. : 

(a) From the strong stem the above three ground-forms are further developed 
to Dbp}, bys, bup (comp. § 27. 7 and in § 93 the explanations of Paradigm I, 
a-c); without a helping vowel (§ 28. @) OWP truth. If the second or third 
radical be a guttural, a helping Pathah takes the place of the helping S*gé/, 


* It is worthy of notice that St. Jerome also (cf. Siegfried, ZA W. iv. 76) 
frequently represents the vowel of the first syllable by a, e.g. gader, aben, ader, 
areb, for VA, JAN, VIN, AY, but cedem, secel, deber, &e., for DIP, dpe, 
27, &e. a 
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according to § 22. d, e. g. yy seed, M3 eternity, Sy8 work; but, with middle 7 
or M1, also ond bread, on (as well as nm) womb, bat tent, na thumb ; so with 
final §, Sa a wild ass, &c.; with a middle guttural also the modification of 
the principal vowel @ to 2 does not occur, e.g. smh, ny3, yd (exceptions, again, 
ond, Dm})- On the inflexion, comp. § 93, Dacedipes I, a-/, and the explanations. 
In SDN sin, the N has wholly lost its consonantal value. 

Examples of feminines : maby (directly from the ground-form malk, king’, 
MIND a, covering (also =n8), mbox Jood (also bok) ; with a middle guttural 
WY) girl, MND purity (also ani). Comp. § 94. Paradigm I. 

(6) From weak stems: (a) from stems 1’"Y, e.g. AN nose (from ’dnp, hence 
with formative additions, e. g. BN for ’anpi, my nose); YY a she-goat (ground-form 
‘tnz), fem. MOM wheat ; (8) from stems YY (§ 93, Paradigm I, /-); NB a morsel, 
DY people (so, when in close connexion with the next word; unconnected Dy; 
with article Dyn, py), &c.); 37 in the sense of much, but + great, Marre 
(also in close connexion 37); D1 evil, with the article in close connexion yin, 
unconnected YX (on the various vocalization of DY, 17, YW, see further in Stade, 
Grammattk, § 193. 6); with the & always lengthened to d, DY sea ; fem. mn life, 
and with attenuation of the @ to ¢, M71) measure; from the ground-form g/t/, 
DN mother, fem. me @ shearing ; from the ground-form giftl, ph statute, fem. 
npn. (y) from stems Y’Y (Paradigm I, g¢ and 2); myo death (from md-ut, the 
wu passing into the corresponding consonant, as in Wn middle) or contracted 
ny day, Di whip, WW a bull; fem. ny perverseness (also contracted mbiy) ; 
from the ground-form g#tl, \A8 a rock, fem. MED @ storm. (8) from stems YY 
(Paradigm I, 2); nt an olive-tree (with a helping /zreg instead of a helping 
S°ehél) from 2d-2t, the 7 passing into the corresponding consonant; or contracted 
pP' doson, On 2 Ki. 18, 17 (elsewhere Pala) host ; fem. ny grey hair ; from 
the ground-form g/#/, }'} judgement, fem. 1)" understanding, (e) from stems 
Ww Paesen I, 2); partly forms such as n23 weeping , mA MUI MLUTINE, m3 
a present, nyp the end, partly such as "32, oN a tion (ground- form bdky, dry) ; 
comp. also ‘the forms from stems eieiialle yy any swimming (ground-form 
sihw); fem. mw rest, MmS3 exaltation ; from stems 5 vay mors a fat tail, and 
with attenuation of ¢@ to i maw captivity, also nw, formed directly from the 
masc. WwW with the fem. termination Nn; from the ground- -form gitl, *$7) em 
hisy); on man Js may and yy nakedness ; from the ground-form guitl, m3 
(from ddhw) ; ‘bq, for a, bucket ; fem. IN a ship (directly from "8 a fleet). 

The masculines as well as the feminines of these segholate forms may have either 
an abstract or a concrete meaning. In the form byp the passive or at any rate 
es abstract meaning is by far the more common (¢. g. ny) youthfulness, abstract of 

"yd; DDH food, &c.). 

2. Nouns with one of the three short vowels under the second radical (present 
ground-form g°d/, g°ti7, g°{iil), e. g. vt honey, Y"| sickness, NNN terror ; and so 
always with middle 8, N24 well, ay} a wolf, wa stench. Tn reality these 
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forms, like the segholates mentioned in No. 1 (see above, letter a), are, probably, for 
the most part to be referred to original dissyllabic forms, but the tone has been 
shifted from its original place (the penultima) on to the ultima. Thus disd$ 
(originally d/a$) as ground-form of W271 is supported both by the Hebrew WIT 
(with suffix of ‘the first person), and by the Arabic dbs, the principal-form; 
6:’tr (according to Philippi with assimilation of the vowel of the second syllable 
to that of the first) as ground-form of “IW3 is attested by the Arabic 62z’r ; for wNa 
(Arabic éz’s) similarly a ground-form bw’ i$ may be inferred, just as a ground-form 
git underlies the infinitives of the form >op 


Il. Nouns with an original Short Vowel in both Syllables. 


th 3. The ground-form gdfd/, fem. gatalat, develops in Hebrew to bop (§ 93, 
Paradigm II, a, 4) and nbwp (§§ 94, 95, Paradigm II, a, 6), mostly adjectives, 
as DIN wise, wan new, WH upright ; but also substantives, as VBI @ word, and 
even abstracts, as vis guilt, AY hunger, yay satiety ; in the fem. frequently 
abstract, as MIS? righteousness ; with an initial guttural MOIS earth.—Of the 
same formation from verbs Y/Y are T73 alone, jv cloud : passive bbn pierced.— 4 
In verbs 77” 5 the final Yédh is almost always rejected, and the @ of the second 
syllable lengthened to 2. Thus al Jield, after rejection of the * and addition of 7 
as a vowel-letter, becomes ny (comp. § 93, Paradigm II,./); fem., e.g. BY 
(masc, MD beautiful) ; comp. § 95, Paradigm II,c. From a verb y% the strong 
form WY, afflicted, occurs. 

S§& 4. The ground-form gdti/, fem. gitilét, developed to byp (§ 93, Paradigm II, c—e) ' 
and ndwp, is frequently used as participle of verbs middle ¢ (§ 50.6), and hence 
mostly with an intransitive meaning; comp. {PY old, an old man; TAD heavy ; 
fem. M1973 cattle, nDaN and n2wn darkness, probably also MOS terror if it be 
contracted from ng’. —From verbs 5; NON heat, NW sleep. Irregular, 
wna the branches of it, Jer. 11, 16, &c., generally referred to a Sing. m4 
(stem nds), and yng Hos. 14, 1 their women with child (from WM, st. constr. 
nih, plur. st. dbsol. and constr. ni3).—From a verb {/” 5 with consonantal Waw: 
by at ease, incorrectly written plene vow Job 21, 23. 

kh = ‘The ground-form géfz7/, developed to bip (also written binp), generally 
forms adjectives, e.g. D'N terrible, Tia piebald, pind sweet, “p2 Speckled, 


Tr 


NAY interwoven, Day round, pioy deep, apy hilly, IN¥ golden ; JOP smail, only in 


we On this theory cf. Stade, Wedraische Grammatik, § 199. 6; De Lagarde, 
Ubersicht, p. 57 sq.3 A. Miiller, ZDMG. xlv. p. 226, and especially Philippi, 
ZDMG. xix. p. 208. 

* In St. Jerome’s time these forms were still pronounced sadaca (APY), 
saaca (APY), nabala (nd33), &e., see Siegfried, Z.4 W. iy, 79. Moreover, "the 
numerous abstracts of this form (e. g. even NBSP @ splintering, MNS a crying, &c.) 
are undoubtedly to be regarded (with Barth, Nominalbildung, p. 87) as feminines 


of infinitives of the form gdtd/, the lengthening of the second syllable being balanced, 
as in other cases, by the addition of the feminine termination, 
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sing. masc., with a parallel form JOP of the class treated under letter 4 fem. Tap, 
plur. D°3OP. These forms are not to be confounded with those in No. III, from 


the ground-form gatél.—Fem. TDS, WWAD (glorious), NAY | MaIY (delicate), 


nbay, Mploy, with sharpening of the third radical, in order to keep the original 2 
short, and, similarly, in the plurals ory3, BMP, Dy, D'BDN stores, &e. 

6. The ground-form gitd/ develops to byp (comp. § 93, Paradigm II, Rem. 1), 
e.g. aad heart, 33Y a bunch of grapes, IY temétum ; from a verb 7’ b probably 
of this class is AY, generally contracted to WI, friend, ground-form ri‘ay: 
the full form is preserved in WY Aes friend, for IYI, 


Ill. Nouns with an original Short Vowel in the First and a Long Vowel 
in the Second Syllable. 


7. The ground-form gété/ in Hebrew always develops to the form binp, 
the @ becoming an obscure 6. The fact that this form is also written binp, must 


not lead to the confusion of these forms with those mentioned in No. 5, from’ 


the ground-form gdfi/'. Comp. bina great, vinP holy, yion oppressing; also 
the zxjinztives absolute of the form diDP (§ 45. @) as representing the abstract idea 
of the verb, and abstract substantives like 7/33 honour, nidy’ peace (Arab. sdlam) ; 
also in an active sense, as f}DN ax architect, }\NA assayer (of metals), PIWY an 
oppressor; fem. nding (with the change of the short vowel to vocal wd, 
while in ia, &c., before the tone it is lengthened to a; nya treacherous (fem.) 
Jer. 3, 7- 10, with irregular retention of the @ in the third syllable from the end. 

8. The ground-form gd¢é7 develops to Sp (comp. § 93, Paradigm IV, a and 3), 
e.g. WD 2 prisoner, min an anointed one; besides the passive it has also the 
intransitive sense (probably as a simple strengthening of the gétt/-form), e. g. Vy 
small, and even the active, e.g. N'A) @ speaker (prophet), VP an overseer.— 
From verbs wy, ‘Pl pure, IY poor, see § 93. vv. Of a different kind again 
(according to De Lagarde, infinitives) are "DSN the ingathering, V32 vintage, 
won ploughing time, VSP harvest. On géttil-forms with a kindred meaning, 
cf. § 844, letter f. 

g. The ground-form gét#/ develops to bapp. Of this class are all the passive 
participles of Qa/, and (probably as a strengthening of the géz/-form) some stative 
adjectives (§ 50.7), like VAIN incurable, DIsy strong, py subtil ; as substantives, 
e.g. wap? a fowler. Fem.,e.g. npina virgo (prop. the secluded), Further, some 
of the forms mentioned in § 844, letter g, belong to this class; see above, the 
remark on letter /. 

10. The ground-form g/té/ or gi#té/ in Hebrew changes the ¢ to vocal S°zwd, 
and develops to byp (comp. § 93, Paradigm IV, ¢) or binp, with @ obscured 
to é (as above, letter 2). Comp. aN remnant, 1?! honour, and book (Arab. 
kita’), J war (the last three probably loan-words from the Aramaic); of the 


1 In Nah. 1, 3 only the Q%7é requires “553 (in the constr. state) for the 
K*thivh 973, 
R 


MW 


Wt 


u 
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other form, pibn a dream, “0M an ass (Arab. himar), imide God (Arab. ’#éh) ; 
with N prosthetic (§ 19. m), yinns arm (twice: usually yin; fem. miva 
good news (Arab. bf¥drdt) ; may service, nahp (Arab. £i4abdt) tattooing. 

11. The ground-form gitil seems to occur, e.g. in Hebrew Syype foolish, 
byby vanity, baa lead, bypp a fool, If] a swine (the prop. name In points 
to the ground-form gitil, comp. Arab, hinztr). 

12. The ground-form gi#/ or gittal, Hebr. bap, e. g. baa3 a boundary, waad 
a garment; fem. my strength, TION Saithfulness. 

Rem. When the forms g’t#/ and g’té/ begin with &, they almost invariably take 
in the singular, instead of the ordinary Hateph-S°ghdl, a Sere under the N; comp. 
DION @ crib, PION thread, NON faithful, YX hyssop, WS a waist-band, “ADS 
a bond, WBS an ‘ephod’; comp. § 23. 2, and the analogous cases of Sere for 
HMateph-S°ghél in verbal forms § 52. 2, § 63. , § 76. d. 


IV. Nouns with a Long Vowel in the First Syllable and originally 
@ Short Vowel in the Second Syllable. 


13. The ground-form gdé¢d/, in Hebrew, always changes the @ into an obscure é 
Spip (yp), e.g. odiy (§ 93, Paradigm III, a), Arab. ‘ddim, eternity; Onin 
(Arab. Adtém) a seal (according to Barth rather of Egyptian origin), fem. nenn 
(from hétémt) ; yin worm (unless from a stem yy, like avin from 2); see the 
analogous cases in § 85.6). On the participles Qa/ of verbs } io (comp. § 93, 


Paradigm IIT, ¢), formerly referred to this class, cf. § 75.¢; on the feminines - 


of the participles Qa/, which are formed with M of the fem., see below, letter s. 
Rem. Of a different kind (probably from a ground-form gaztaZ) are such forms 


as }BIN (or JBIN Ezek. 10, 9 in the same verse) a wheel; ria a young bird, . 


987 wax, &e. 

14. The ground-form gd¢# also becomes in Hebrew almost invariably Snip (bpp). 
Besides particzples active masc. Qal this class includes also feminines of the form 
ndwp, if their ground-form géta/¢ (§ 69. c) goes back to an original gaétilt. The 
substantives of this form, such as }JD frdest (Arab. kéhin), were also originally 
participles Qa/. The fem. of the substantives has 2 (lengthened from 7) retained 
before the tone, e.g, mds a woman in travail (comp. also nya the treacherous 
woman, Jer. 3, 8; nydin her that halteth, Mic. 4, 6 sq., Zeph. 3,19; MIND 
a buckler, Ps. gt, 4); the participles as a rule have the form nhs, &e., the 
original ¢ having become S*wé; however, the form with Seve ockura also in 
the latter, Is. 29, 6. 8. 34, 9. Ps. 68, 26. 118, 16 (all in principal pause; in sub- 
ordinate pause 2 Sam. 13, 20. Is. 33,14; witha conjunctive accent, Cant. 1, 6). 

15. The ground-form g#td/, Hebrew Syxp (as Say river, Jer. 17, 8) or Sing 
e.g. ANY @ p~7fe, commonly 33, and to be so read, with Baer, also in Ps. 1 50, Fs 
not ANY, 


V. Nouns with Long Vowels in both Syllables. 


16. Sinyp, e.g. MDP smoke. The few forms of this kind are probably derived 
from the ground-form géfd/ (gittal?), ice. the original @ has become an obscure 6. 


sae i te i i ee in 


te Oe ai 
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§ 844. Formation of Nouns from the Intensive Stem. 


This includes all forms which have arisen, either through the 
doubling of the middle radical, or the repetition of one or of two 
consonants of the simple stem. 


VI. Nouns with the Middle Consonant sharpened. 

As in the corresponding verbal stems (comp. § 52. J); so also in some noun- 
formations of this class, the Dages in the second radical expresses an intensification 
of the idea of the stem, either emphasizing the energy of the action or relation, 
or else indicating a longer continuance of the relation or condition. Other nouns 
of this character are evidently only by-forms of the nouns derived from the simple 
stem, which were treated in the last section: cf. the instances adduced under 
letters f and g, and Barth, Mominalbildung, Introd. p. xi. 

17. The ground-form géftd/, in Hebrew (except in infinitives Pt él, like ndvi, &c.), 
is mostly lengthened to bp; comp. bape a stag, fem. nsx, constr. st. nbs (from 
*dyyalt); comp. also the fem. beeline in from Qa/) nan a flame ( (according to 
§ 27. ¢ for likhabha), mn dry land (for harrabha), nod and nop a burning 
Sever, nwa? and nya’ dry as, nyay a seal-ring, neh consumption. Adjectives 
of Sean é intensified participles of the active verb,’ Barth, ibid., § 33) are 
Ma] wont to gore, N3P jealous, wna (for kahhd¥, by § 22. c) lying. Nomina 
opificum also, curiously enough, are so treated in Hebrew (at least in the covstr. 
state of the sing.), although the corresponding Arabic form géftd/ points to an 
original (unchangeable) @ in the second syllable; comp. 331 a thief, J a judge 
(constr. st. }37 Ps. 68, 6), NBD a cook, WN (for harré$) aber (constr. st. wn, 
but in the plur. wr m)5 wb hor seman ( for) “par, ra), constr. st. wIB Ezek. 26, ro. 

18. The ground- cas gittal appears in MS ary, 83 haughty (the ¢ being 
lengthened to @ according to § 22. c), if these forms go back to original sthhay, 
gidy. On the analogy, however, of the adjectives denoting defects (see letter 7 
below), we should rather expect a ground-form g##fi]; moreover, iwwalt, ground- 
form of the fem. ndix Soolishness, goes back to an origial zwwilt, see § 69. ¢. 

1g. The ground-form g7/#/d/; comp. the fem. npba Spelt. 

20. The ground-form gdtti7; as INN alius; from the intensive stem, the 
infinitives P2‘é/ of the form be. 

21. The ground-form g7¢ti7, in Hebrew lengthened to , bwp. Of this form are 
a considerable number of adjectives which denote a bodily or mental fault or defect. 
Comp. WN dzsadled, obs dumb, ja} hump-bached, “i blind, WN deaf (for 
hirrés), NDB lame, Mp bald, wy perverse ; TPB open-eyed follows the same 
analogy. 

22. The ground-form gétél, comp. the remarks in letter 4 above, on the 
Nomina opificum ; moreover, to this class belong infinitives Pz‘27 of the Aramaic 
form 723 a searching out; nwpa a request; with middle guttural (see § 22. c) 
NI contumely, but cf. also POI Ezek. 35, 12, with full lengthening of the 
original & before &; MOT comfort. From the attenuation of the ¢ of this form 
to 7, arises undoubtedly : 

R 2 


& 


h 
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23. The ground-form g/dl, e. g. “BN Aushandman (Arab. "Gkhar). 

24. The ground-form gi#té/, most probably only a variety of the form gdttdl 
with the ¢@ attenuated to ¢ (as in No. 23), and the @ obscured to é (as in letters 
mand r); comp. WB) hero (Arab. gitbbdr), ID’ caviller, “\BY¥ (piper or chirper) 
a bird, "\DW drunkard. On the other hand sibs born probably arises from 
yulléd, an old participle passive of Qal, the % being dissimilated in the sharpened 
syllable before é: so Barth, ibid., p. 41 sq. 

25. The ground-form gitté?, Senap, almost exclusively of persons, who possess 
some quality in an intensive manner, e.g. WON strong, PIS righteous, N73 
Sugitive (for barri*h), yy violent (for ‘drris). 

That some of these are only by-forms of the gdté/-class (see above, remark on 
letter 2), appears from the constr. st. a ravenous, Is. 35, 9 (but py")3 : "78 
always), and according to Barth (ibid. 35. @) also from the constr. st. DN (but cf. 
also WON 1 Sam. 21, 8) of VOX. However, the form WON, as a name of God, 
may be intentionally differentiated from "2X, a poetic term for the bull. 

In the same way "DN Arisoner, DvD eunuch (constr. st. always DYID, plur. 
DDD, constr. st. ‘DD Gen. 40, 7, but in the book of Esther always ‘DY}D, 
with suffix always yD"ID, &c.), and PAY weaned, may be regarded as by-forms 
of the gdt#/-class with passive meaning, see § 84a, letter /. 

26. The ground-form gé¢td/, Sap, e.g. PIM gracious, DIN full of compassion 
(with virtual doubling of the n), PN dligent (for harrds), probably, again, to 
a large extent by-forms of the gdt#/-class, § 84a, letter #. The same applies 


to substantives like TWN @ step (in WW, as well as WN, &c.), WY pillar; 


fem. WAN a@ stripe (also in73n), nimea security: cf. Barth, ibid., § 84. 

27. The ground-form gdfté7; besides the infinitives absolute P2‘al of the form 
Stop, also Ni3P jealous (as well as N2?, consequently an obscure form of géftéd, 
letter e). 

28. The ground-form gti, Snap, e.g. SEY a coating of metal, oidy requital, 
MPO drink, Y{PW detestable thing; with concrete meaning sab a disciple, 
THY s¢vong ; frequently in the plural in an abstract sense, as DD xeproach, 
owdp filling (the induction of a priest), obi ala! consolations, compassion, prday 


a childless state, pindyi dismissal, pnw observance. 


VII. Nouns with the Third Consonant repeated. 


29. The ground-form gd/li/, e.g. pAw gutet, fem. maINw (with sharpening 
of the second Wx, in order to keep the preceding vowel short); {299 ereen, 
plur. D999, = 

30. The ground-form gd¢/i7, in Hebrew dbp; of this form are e.g. the 
infinitives Pi‘ (prop. Pa‘lél) of verbs Y/Y, as Onin, comp. § 72. m. 

31. The ground-form gdtii/; so the plur. D93)33 ridges (with sharpening of the 
én, as in No. 29). ri 

32. The ground-form g##/d/, in NNN a brood. 

33- The ground-form gad, in Obra Saint. 


ee 
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34. The ground-form gd¢/fl, e.g. DYPly plunder, 738 heavy rain, DO 
glittering tapestry, Jer. 43, 10 Q°ré; with attenuation of the d to z p09 
all that maketh black, Job 3, 5 

35. The ground-form gdr/a/, e.g. WIDW Jer. 43, 10 K°th.; D'DIDNI adulteries. 


VIII. Nouns with the Second and Third Consonants repeated. 

36-39. O°tdltal, g*talttl, g®*taltetl, getaltal, g°taltel (in fem. and plur. often with 7 
the last consonant sharpened for the reason given in letter @ above) ; comp. FE2H0 
Slexuosus, nipopon slippery places, nidpdpy crooked (ways) ; bron perversus ; 
also words denoting colours, DIDI (Lev. 1 13, 42. 49 in pause) reddish, fem. 
NWN , plur. NTN ; Py greenish, plur. fem. MPN ; g°taltil, mp.) 
very fair (to be read in Jer. 46, 20 for MEND); g°alt7/, mine (fem.) Blackish ; 
IDEN @ vabble (augmented from *1DS collected). From a verb “/D with aphaeresis 
of the initial syllable D'NSNY ¢ Spring. Moreover, of the same form, probably, are 
ANT a trumpet (for mynyn 1, comp. § 55. é) and nipnps an opening, Is. 61, 1. 
Also in Is. 2, 20 nienand i is to be read instead of NjTB Bp) (from the szzg. 
man a digging OF burrowing animal, perhaps the mo/e). 


IX. Mouns in which the Whole (Biliteral) Stem ts repeated. 


Naturally this class includes only isolated forms of the stems ¥’) and Y/’Y1, g 


Thus :— 
40. babs a wheel, and, with attenuation of the first d to 7, D3D3 (from bby), 


fem. nbn on anguish (from bn or bn); 132 (for kirkar) a ilints comp. also 
3353 a star (from kdwkdb, Arabic kaukab, for 223). 
1. babs infin. Pilpel (prop. Palpil) from bya; fem. npydy a hurling p 


ahs by). 
42. 7213 perhaps a ruby (for kddkzid), from TT3. 
43. PR the crown of the head (for gitdgitd), from I4P; fem. ndiba a skull 


(for gulgiilt), from 55), 
44. VIN girded, from WN; Pip. 2 bottle, from ppa. 


§ 85. Nouns with Preformatives and Afformatives. 


These include nouns which are directly derived from verbal forms @ 
having preformatives (Hph‘il, Hoph'al, Hithpa‘el, Niph'al, §c.), as 
well as those which are formed with other preformatives (x, ', 9, 3, N), 
and finally those which are formed with afformatives. The quadri- 
literals and quinqueliterals also are taken in connexion with these 
formations, inasmuch as they arise almost always by the addition 
or insertion of one or two consonants to the triliteral stem. 
$$$ 

1 On Mi*D°B see § 96 under MB, 
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X. Nouns with Preformatives. 

5 45. Nouns with & prefixed. Comp. the substantives with % prosthetic (§ 19. 72), 
such as PWN arm (Jer. 32, 21. Job 31, 22; elsewhere always yn) Yass 
a finger, AI a locust, RIN Jist. In these examples the & is a ‘euphonic’ 
prefix (Barth, ibid., § 150. a); in other cases it is ‘essential’: cf. especially the 
adjectives, Biel decertful, WIS cruel, JIS perennis (for ’attan) [=the Arab. 
‘elative, used for expressing the compar. and superl, degrees]. The fem. 7]3}8 
Sragrant part (of the meal-offering) is a momen verbale of Hipht/, answering to 
the Aramaic infinitive of the causal stem ( ADA ‘2/). 

¢ 46. Nouns with 7 prefixed. Besides the ordinary infinitives of Hzph't7 Sppn 
and Swpn, of wiph‘al Sypn, Sinpn (for Aéng.), and of the conjugations formed 
with the prefix N71, this class also includes some rare omina verbalia derived 
from Aiph‘il (cf. § 72.2), Viz. DN appearance (from 133), Is. 3,9; NDIN a swing- 
img (from 33), Is. 30, 28; nh a rest-giving, Est. 2, 18; nbyn deliverance 
(from $3), Est. 4, 14 (an Aram. form: cf. Nt Dan. 5, 20); perhaps also bon 
palace, oe hazkdl, unless it be a foreign word from the Assyrian; see the Lexicon. 

@ 47. Nouns with ° prefixed, as WW¥9 of/, DIPD* wallet, FRY owl (2); from verbs 
V7, e.g. DIP’ a living thing, “AN @ range ; from a verb vy, ay) an adversary. 
Of a different character are the many proper names which have simply adopted 
the imperfect form, as apy", poy? SeCe. 

@ 48. Nouns with prefixed. This preformative Mém, which is no doubt 
connected with ‘1D w/o, and MD what (see § 37 and § 52. c), appears in a very 
large number of nouns, and serves to express the most varied modifications of the 
idea of the stem: (1) 9 sudyective, when preformative of the participles P7‘2/, 
iph'tl, Hithpa‘el, and other active eonjugations, (2) 19 objective, when preformative 
of the participles Pz‘a/, Hoph‘al, and other passive conjugations, as well as of 
numerous nouns. (3) 2 zstrumental, as in MADD a key, &e. (4) 9 local, as in 
TDW @ drive for cattle, &c. ; 

oy As regards the formation of these nouns, it is to be remarked that the pre- 
formative !) was originally in most cases followed by a short é& This ¢, however, 
in a closed syllable is frequently attenuated to ¢; in an open syllable before 
the tone it is lengthened to @ (so also the #, attenuated from d, is lengthened 
to @), and in JD shield (with suff. ‘23!2) it even becomes unchangeable 4. But 
in an open syllable which does of stand before the tone, the @ necessarily 
becomes vocal S*wd, 

& The following forms are especially to be noticed: (@) ground-form mdgtdl, 
in Hebrew dopo Lene PND food, fem. nada kingdom, nbdxo a knife, 
noNdn (for nINPD by § 23. c) business ; from a yerb eer nD a gift; from 
verbs 5, xyin @ going forth, awin @ seat ; from verbs 7B, AOD the best 
(from matté); with » (or }) assimilated, VRID a bed; from verbs y’y, DD 
@ screen, and with the shortening of the ¢ under the - 
(from WD developed to a segholate), 


Te 


preformative, nal) bitterness 
fem. maid desolation ; from a verb ¥ eh 


cl tig at 


1 In pyphon Cant. 5, 16. Neh. 8, 10, the first syllable is artificially opened 
to avoid the cacophony; on the @ of the second syllable comp, § 93. ee. 
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(6) Ground-form migtal (the usual form of the infin. Qa/ in Aramaic), Hebr. 
DPI, e.g. AND" a cattle-drive, fem. mond war, NIDW a chariot (with 
iss hot instead of #, but in constr. st. n231 Gen 41, 43; comp. PIN distance), 
nyDvn a watch ; from verbs WY’), e.g. ADD @ round (from mi-sitb ; vin the 
open syllable being lengthened to 2; but comp. also PUD Is. 33, 4 as constr. state 
from pp with sharpening of the first radical; comp. § 67. ¢); from verbs 7” be 
NIP @ Possession, fem. HIPD, 

(¢) Ground-form médgti7, Hebr. bypn, e.g. JYWID a support (fem. nIpwid), 
TADID @ smith, fem. 72 wr @ ruin ; from a verb }/D, NDAD an overthrow ; from 
verbs YY, f¢d @ shield (from mdgin), fem. mp3 a roll (from bbs), Myp 
a curse (for m° irra from V8); from a verb Y’5, win @ snare (from méwgts). : 

(@) Ground-form migtil, Hebr. bypn, e.g. IBDID mourning, NAD an altar 
(Place of sacrifice); from a verb yy, ie, 2 app consessus ; (é) ground-form 
magtul, Hebr. Sopp, as fem. nsw food; from a verb YY, fem. NZD 
@ covering (from 20), and also according to the Masora ab) a refuge, with 
suffixes Yr and ‘pyn, plur. DYyD. Very probably, however, most if not all of 
these forms are to be referred to the stem TI) ¢o_flee_ for safety, and therefore should 
be written iD, &c. The form TyID , if derived from the stem }}¥, would mean 
stronghold.—Cf. also 776 faintness, developed to a segholate, probably from 
0, for marokh from 331, as nnd soundness of body, from DOM, 

With a long vowel in the second syllable: (/) ground-form magtd/, in Hebr. 
always obscured to 4, e.g. “IDMD want, nipoo booty ; from verbs ¥’Y, e. g. W319 
fear, fem. AND and 7D (with the 6 depressed to @ in a toneless syllable ; 
comp. § 27. 7), npn, &c., Tsai 5. 

(g) Ground-form migtal, in Hebr. again bivpn, e.g. “IAD @ covert, Divion 
a stumbling-block (comp. above, letter 2, mdkhSela) ; fem. ny620 a fishing-net ; 
(2) the ground-forms magf#/ and migtil (comp. D'p)) are found only from 
participles Aiph't7; the fem. myP29, cheerfulness, is a denominative formed 
from a participle Hiph'é7; (¢) ground-form migtil, as vary a garment. 

Rem. On 1 as preformative of the participles of all the conjugations except 
Qal and Niph‘al, comp. § 52.¢. Many of these participles have become sub- 
stantives, as MVD suffers, mn destroyer, destruction. 

49. Nouns with J prefixed. Besides the participles (Viph‘al (ground-form 
négtdl, still retained e. g. in 7213 for zdwidd, but commonly attenuated to xigtdl, 
Hebr. Sep) and the infinitive Wzph'al of the form bp), the prefix ) is found in 
mydanpa wrestlings, Gen. 30, 8, which is also to be referred to Niph‘al. 

2a ‘With w prefixed, e. g. now a flame. On this Saph'el formation, cf. 
§ 55.2. 


1 In Jer. 2, 31 also, where Baer requires 12°19, read with ed. Mant., Ginsburg, 
&e. TAT. 
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51. Nouns with M prefixed. Examples of this formation are numerous, 
especially from weak stems, for the purpose of strengthening them phonetically 
(see Barth, ibid., p. 283), and notably from yerbs /” and ¥/y, They may be 
classified as follows:—(a) the ground-form ¢égtd/ in DIA ostrich (?); from 
verbs YB, AWAM a@ settler, fem. nonin expectation, ANIM (from the Hiph'él 
M17) correction ; from a verb ¥/B | }O°R) the south ; from verbs YB and 7’ b, 
NAN thanksgiving, and MIM Jaw, both from Hiph't/ ; from a verb YB and ” > 
nixyin issues ; probably belonging to this class, from verbs yy, ban confusion, 
and sag a melting away (developed from Pan and DOF, from bbs and DDID).' 

(0) Tigtél, e.g. fem. TTNDM and n San glory ; from a verb 7’ ry, e.g. MPA 
hope; (¢) tdgtil, e.g. yawn chequer work, fem. MII deep sleep (probably 
from the V2ph‘al D3); from a verb YB, nz correction (from the Hiph‘él- 
stem, like the constr. st. plur. ninbin senerations); from verbs Y/Y, nban praise, 
nban prayer (from the Pi‘a of the stems bbn and bbs). ; 

With a long vowel in the second syllable: (d) tigtél, as DINA the ocean, the 
deep (for tthéme ; in Assyrian the fem. tiémf1, constr. st. tidmat, is the usual word 
for sea), unless it is to be derived with Delitzsch, Prolegomena, p. 113, from the 
stem ON; (¢) éég¢é/ (in Arabic the usual form of the infinitive of conjugation II. 
which corresponds to the Hebrew Pi‘él), e.g. from a verb 77, fem. mon 
completeness ; TWD MN increase, usury, with a parallel form M379; in a passive 
sense, snbnr a disciple ; YY) Ssppn, e.g. MSA az apple (for ‘ténpih) ; very 
frequently used to form abstracts, e. g. Soon @ benefit (also byn3), nan 
Lerverseness ; from verbs vy. nda a treading down, NWA a waving (like 
MOAN a lifting up, from the Hiph'il stem), &c.; very frequently also as an 
abstract plural, e.g. MIDBNM gucdance, DNDN bitterness, DONA and ninaA 


consolation ; from a verb vd, DYN coz. 


XI. Nouns with Afformatives. 


52. Nouns with b affixed. Perhaps Syvin amber (?), and certainly bra tron, 
DD @ fruitful field (S*ghél in both cases is probably an intensification of the 
original é@ in the tone-syllable), byns bloome, comp. § 30. 9. 

53. Nouns with D affixed. With an original dm as afformative, nbs vestibule 
(although the @ in the sing. remains unchangeable), plur. ods : D3D @ swarm 
of gnats (if from 122), DPD @ ladder (if from bb); with original astocmaalive um, 
DY (also DAY) naked (from “Yy), plur. DDT) Gen. 3, 7, parallel form ony, 
plur. DMA Gen. 2, 25.—To this class also belong the adverbs in a and on, 
mentioned in § Too. g, and many proper names, as Ow, also Diva , and #iw7a, 
patronymic W713 ; poo, DVO, &c.; on the other hand, the form pimp 
ransom, Num. 3, 49, from a verb 7” >, probably stands merely for the ordinary 
})"1B, on account of the following 19. 

54. Nouns with } affixed. The } is added by means of a simple helping vowel 
in [923 Canaan, and ney a finger nail; more frequently the addition is made 
by means of a tone-bearing ¢, which in Hebrew is modified to S°ehél (as {a axe) 
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or lengthened to @ (but cf. also M21hN and mTp); 3 €.g. PIP @ Possession, 
mnpw a table, [DWP ax offering. Rita an original a being changed into an 
obscure 6 there probably arise such forms as PANT a pining away; fav (also 
IPN) @ goad; pay hunger; from verbs Ww, JIN pride, POT nozse, PIN 
@ vision ; haw @ coat of mail; from a verb }/’B, |INWID guile (the only instance 
with both preformative and 62 afformative) 1;- very frequently from the simple 
stem with an unorganic sharpening of the second radical, e. g. fi3y mentorial, 
>a destruction (constr. st. i321 and 13), &c.; comp. also relat pregnancy 
(for in) and § 93. 12. Proper names occur with the termination #2, as 
jw, § 86. ¢. 

Rem. A fee number of proper names now ending in M’__ or }__ used to 
be classed as nouns originally formed with the suffix ji_. The subsequent 
rejection of the final Vz seemed to be confirmed by the form 7M, once used 
(Zech, 12, 11) for {7} (and conversely in Prov. 27, 20 K°thibh ASIN, Ore 
WIN for IN destruction), also by the fact that for nisby’ the LXX give the 
form. Zorwpwvy or Sadkwpywy, and especially that in the patronymics and tribal 
names (§ 86. 2) a Wx appears before the termination 7, as Pe Gilonite from 
rida and dw from ridsys (modern name Saz/iz). iWernicia. however (in 
Delitzsch’s Commentary on Job, ist ed., p. 599), explained the V#n in rae 
as a secondary addition to the common old-Palestinian termination é é any, 
jay, i197 , &c.), and Barth (Mominalbildung, § 224.6) has since shown the 
unsoundness of the prevailing view on other grounds: the rejection of the Vin 
would be much more likely to occur in the numerous appellatives in é than 
in proper names; 5) "3 and soy) are due to the necessity of avoiding, for 
euphonic reasons, such forms as gilé-t, Stlb-t, &c.; cf. also "by from nDy 

On the afformatives —— 5 To ; ni, n__, see below, § 86. ay 


XI. Quadriliterals and Quingueliterals. 


55- 23 sterilts, vabn a flint, and the fem. npydr a glow, &c., have prob- 
ably arisen from the insertion of a 2; ann a locust, Dap an axe, MNBYID 
a branch, Ezek. 31, 5 (verses 6. 8 MBYD), from insertion of a. Comp., moreover, 
vinin a sickle, TTOD Se oson with an initial y, ADDY a bat, walay 
a spider, 7a2y a mouse, 1Py @ scorpion*, 8c. Ouinquesiteral yey a frog. 


1 The plurals DYN) flowers, Cant. 2, 12, and DWP thorns appear to be 
formed directly from. the singulars 7) (comp. N¥)) and Witsp with the insertion 
of dz (which becomes obscured to a7). See Néldeke, Mand. Gr., p. 169, Rem. 3; 
similarly, according to Hoffmann, ‘Einige ph6niz. Inschriften,’ p. 15 (Adhand- 
lungen der Gottinger Gesellschaft der Wissensch., xxxvi), pay wares, Ezek. 
27, 14. 16, from AY = ANY. 

2 Derenbourg (Revue des études juives, 1883, p. 165) infers from the above 
examples and a comparison of the Arabic ‘usfir, sparrow (from safara, to chirp), 
that ) was especially employed to form quadriliteral names of animals. 
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§ 86. Denominathive Nouns. 


1, Such are all nouns formed zmmediafely from another noun, 
whether the latter be primitive or derived from a verb, e.g. OP 
eastern, immediately from DIP the east (verbal stem DWP 40 be in front). 

2. Most of the forms which nouns of this class assume have 
already been given in §§ 84 and 85, since the denominatives, as 
secondary (although in some cases very old) forms, invariably follow 
the analogy of the verbal derivatives. As, for instance, the verbals 
with a prefixed 1 (§ 85. e to m) express the place &c. of an action, 
so the denominatives with 1) docal represent the place where a thing 
is found or its neighbourhood (see letter ¢). 


The most common forms of denominatives are— 

1. Those like the participle Qal (§ 84a, letters), e.g. WWW a sorter, from 
aye a gate; “pa a herdsman, from “p32 a herd; p15 a vinedresser, from p73 
a@ vineyard. 

2. Those like the form gdfta/ (§ 84 6, letter 4), e.g. nwp an archer, from nip 
a bow. Both these forms (letters c and @) indicate customary seit eat inhering 
in the subject, like Greek nouns in t7s, revs, e. g. woAltys, ypappareds. 

3. Nouns with %) prefixed, denoting the place where a thing is (comp. 
§ 85. ¢), or its neighbourhood, e.g. YD a place of fountains, from nD: niom 
the place about the feet, nvr the place about the head, from bs, vINA ; 
nwpr (for HNvIpI2) a cucumber field, from NUP cucumber. Comp. Stile 
from dpmedos, 

4. Nouns with the termination } ie ji to express adjectival ideas: inp 
eastern, from Dp; ns posterior, from “NN; jin exterior, from YIN; 
probably also atm cotled, hence cotled animal, serpent, from md a winding ; 
jw, brazen, from nving brass. Also adstracts, e.g. Ay Bienen from 4y, 
Comp. § 85. w.—With a double termination (62 or dé with 2) ‘18 reddish, 
DT a knowing (spirit) ; ‘PEY basilisk ; neon merciful (fem. plur, ]. 

ji appears to be used as a diminutive Stee (comp. the Syriac }3) in fiw 
little man (in the eye), apple of the eye, from w»N'; on the other hand paw 


[' Cf. Barth, § 212; Kénig, ii. 1, 413. Diminutives in Semitic languages 
are, however, most aout formed by inserting a y after the second radical, 
e.g. Aram. winbry, Syr. JsoraXs, Arab. wold a very young man, kulaib, 
a little dog, &c. Since Olshausen (§ 180), WYy a little (Is. 28, 10. 13. Job 36, 2) 
has commonly been regarded as an example of the same form, to which others 
have added DD ay Is. 3, 18 (as though a foreign dialectical form for shumais, 
little sun), and iON 2 Sam. 13, 20, as a contemptuous diminutive form of 
PION ; cf. Ewald, § 167,W. Wright, Arab. Gramm: i. § 269, De Lagarde, Vomznal- 


bildung, pp. 85-87, Konig, ii. 1, p.143 sq. The existence of the form in Hebrew © 


is disputed by Barth, § 192. d.] 
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adder, which was formerly regarded as a diminutive, is properly an adjectival 
form from yay to rub (hence, as it were, a rubbing creature); in the same way 
pe is a denominative from TWA (= Wr), and not a diminutive (pious little 
people, and the like), but properly upright (righteous people); finally, hay is not 
Junula, but an artificial moon (used as an ornament), and py not Jittle neck, 
but zecklace (from NYS zeck). Comp. Delitzsch-on Cant. 4, 9. 

5. Peculiar to this class of nouns is the termination ‘__, which converts 
a substantive into an adjective, and is added especially to numerals and names 
of persons and countries, in order to form ordinals, patronymics, and tribal names 5 
e.g. Dy 1 footman, plur. p>), from by | foot ; “WAN cruel, "123 strange, from 35 
strangeness, ‘AMA lower, from nna below, can NANA antl MANA, plur. 
DVnnA, nian ; WW the sixth, from WW six; ‘avin Moabite, from Nin, 
plur. DaNb, ies. MANiD and MaNid » plur. nPBNID ; “ay Hebrew, an 
oay sad pe 2y, = may, een neray ; Sp 5s from ONT. 
When the original substantive is a compound, it is resolved again into two words, 
e.g. yor j2 Bengamite, from }"1*J3 (comp. on the use of the article in such cases, 
§ 127. d). 

Instead of ‘__ we find in a few cases (@) the ending '_ (as in Aram.), 
e. g. sda (crafty, or, according to others, chur/ish) if it stands for 22 and is not 
rather from a stem N59 or nbs; “in white cloth, Is. 19, 9 in pause; perhaps also 
133 a swarm of locusts, Am. 7, 1. Nah. 3, 17; hardly ‘nia3 Ts: 38, 20: Hab, 
3, 19; but certainly in proper names as era (ferreus) Barsillat; and (6) N__ 
arising from dy, in AWS belonging to fire (ON), i.e. @ sacrifice offered by Ply 
mynd (prop. mz/ky) the Sstorax-shrub, Arabic lubnay. 

6. Abstract nouns formed from concretes by the addition of M3, N[*_] (§ 95-2), 
comp. our terminations -dom, -hood, -ness, e.g. nibs youth, nado kingdom 
(the loosely closed syllable seems to show that the $*wd is weakened from a full 
vowel) ; Mads widowhood, from TDN widower, AION widow. In Aram. this 
fem. ending ny (or } with rejection of the nN) is a common termination of the 
infinitive in the derived conjugations (comp., as substantival infinitives of this 
kind, mynva the announcing, Ezek. 24, 26, and nanny the making of a league, 
Dan. 11, 23); in Hebr. M3} as a termination to express ‘abstract ideas (as well as 
those which appear to be directly derived from the verbal stem, as mibap folly, 
MIND? @ healing) becomes more common only in the later Books. It is affixed 
to adjectives ending in # (see above, letter 4) in AYWIN cruelty, and nvpniP 
upright position (Ley. 26, 13, used adverbially). w 

The ending ipo is'iound earlier, .e. g. in nvaNw remainder, MYR prin- 
cipium, from WNY=WN princeps. The termination é¢ seems to occur in 
nian wisdom (in Proy. I, 20. 9, 1, joined to a singular ; so also NSN Prov. 
14, I, where; probably, nip34 should likewise be read) and in niddin Eccles, 
I, 17, &c., with the parallel Aen mioain Eccles. 10, 13. 


1 On '__ as an old fem. ending, see above, § 80. /. 
2 See a complete list of instances in Konig, Lehrgebdude, li. 1, p. 205 sq. 
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§ 87. Of the Plural’. 


1, The regular plural termination for the masculine gender is D'_, 
e.g. D§ID horse, plur. D'DID forses; but also very often written 
defectively D__, especially when in the same word one of the 
vowel letters, } or ', precedes, e.g. Gen. 1, 21 DY3A. Nouns in 
‘— make their plural in O%_, e.g. "329 a Hebrew, plur. pay 
(Ex. 3, 18); but usually contraction takes place, e.g. pay; ow 
crimson garments, from ‘¥, 

Nouns in 1~ lose this termination when they take the plural 
ending, e.g. MA seer, plur. OA (comp. § 75. 2).—In regard to the 
loss of the tone from the D_ in the two old plurals ny walter and 
DYDY heaven, comp. § 88. d and § 96. 

The termination O° is sometimes assumed also by feminines 
(comp. D'Y2 women, § 96 under YN; DW years, from NW ; pdm 
ewes, from >m), and is employed besides to represent intensive ideas 
($ 124. e), so that an indication of gender is not necessarily combined 
with it (comp. also below, letters 7-9). 


This ending #m is also common in Phoenician, e. g. BITS Stdonzi ; Aramaic has 
én; Arabic dna (nominative) and fa (in the oblique cases, but in vulgar Arabic 
én is also used for the nominative); in Ethiopic éz. Comp. also the verbal 
ending }}2, 

Less frequent, or only apparent terminations of the plur. masc. are— 

(a) J), as in Aramaic’, found almost exclusively in the later Books of the 
Old Testament (apart from the poetical use in some of the older and even the oldest 
portions), viz. pan kings, Prov. 31, 3, poy EKGs 33) PS) the guard, 2 Ki. 
11, 13, PON wheat, Ezek. 4, 9; defectively [PN zslands, Ezek. 26, 18; PD) days, 
Dan. 12, 13. Comp. also }"ND carpets, Jud. 5, 10 (in the North-Palestinian song 
of Deborah, which has also other linguistic peculiarities) ; jy) heaps, Mic. 3, 12 
(? caused by the following N); bi words (from the Aram. nbv), Job 4, 2, and 
twelve other places in Job (beside ndip, ten times in Job); further, {0 Job 24, 22, 
PUES 31, to, and pow Lam. 1, 4, }'3A 4, 3.—The following form is doubtful : 

(6) ‘__. (with the D rejected, as, according to some, in the dual “2 for oy 
Ezek. 13, 18, comp. § 88. ¢), &.g. 3D stringed instruments, Ps. 45, 9 for D3) 
ee 

* Cf. Mayer Lambert, ‘Remarques sur la formation du pluriel hébreu,’ in the 
Revue des études juives, xxiv. p. 99 sqq. 

? On the connexion between all these endings see Dietrich’s ddhandl. zur hebr. 
Grammatik, Leipzig, 1846, P- 51 sqq.; Halévy, Revue des études juives, 1887, 
p. 138 sqq-; [cf. also Driver, Zenses, § 6, Obs. 2.] 


° So also always on the Méa‘ stone, e.g. line 2 why thirty ; line 4 1951 kings ; 
line § J2) J” many days, &c. 
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(unless it is to be so written)'; ‘OY peoples, Ps. 144, 2, and, probably, also 
Lam. 3, 14 (in 2 Sam, 22, 44 it may be understood as “DY my people; comp. in the 
parallel passage Ps. 18, 44 DY; also in Cant. 8, 2 the # of ‘9197 is better regarded 
as a suffix); see also 2 Sam. 23,8 as compared with 1 Chron, 11, 11; 1 Sam. 20, 38 


X*th., and on the whole question Gesenius, Lehrgebiude, p. 524 sqq. More 
doubtful still is— 


(¢) °_ (like the constr. state in Syriac), which is supposed to appear in e. g. “Ww 
Princes, Jud. 5,15 (perhaps my princes is intended: read with LXX Dy); for 
7D) sn Jer. 22, 14 (according to others dual, see § 88. c) read fied y3idn, 
On %2)3 and “in, which were formerly so explained, see above, § 86. i.— 
‘DWN (for which the right reading is certainly ‘DIWN) Is. 20, 4 can only be 
intended by the Masora as a singular with the formative syllable °__ = bareness ; 
in 48 the Lord (prop. wy lord, from the plur. majestatés, DION lord), the ay 
was originally a suffix, § 135. 9. ‘ 

(@) D__ a supposed A/ural ending in D33=O'33 guats (or Lice), which, 
however, is probably rather a collective sing. (from the stem j2>) with the 
formative syllable D__; so pbb ladder (supposed by some to be a plur. like our 
stairs) appears to be similarly formed from bbp 3 comp. on both, § 85. ¢, 


2. The plural termination of the feminine gender is generally 
indicated by the termination nj (often written defectively M_, e. g. 
nban song of praise, psalm, plur. niban (only in post-biblical Hebrew 
npn, as in the titles of the printed editions, as well as nidnm "Bp 
the Book of Psalms); nN a letter, plur. NAN; ND a well, plur. 
ni$2. Feminines in M’ form their plural in Mi, e.g. nvysip 
an Egyptian woman, plur. N¥2; and those in Mi either make 
nit_, as m0 kingdom, plur. nvobp, Dan. 8, 22 (cf. MN cells, 
Jer. 37, 16), or are inflected like MIT sestmonies (pronounced 
‘edh°woth for ‘édhitwéth). 

It is only from a mistake or disregard of these feminine endings M{__ and een 
that some words ending with them form their plural by the addition of 
n’__ or Ni__,e.g. MIN spear, plur. ONIN and ninyn 3 Ti} whoredom, plur. 
Dyn} (by the side of 0°}33}) ; DYNAOPN widowhood ; NIN MW pits, &e. 

The termination -é¢/ stands primarily for -d¢# (which is the form it has in Arab., 
Eth., in the covstr. st. of Western Aramaic, in Eastern Syriac, and also in 
Assyrian, Delitzsch, Assyrische Gramm., p. 187; on the change of ¢@ into an 
obscure @, see § 9. g). On the other hand, it is doubtful whether this @¢h is to be 
regarded as a lengthened and stronger form of the singular fem. ending dh 
(comp. § 8o. 4). 


1 According to some this 7 is simply due to a neglect of the point (§ 5. 7), 
which in MSS. and elsewhere marked the abbreviation of the plur. ending. 
Hence Cheyne (after Lowth) emends Is. 5, 1 into DHA NW a love-song. 
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How the changeable vowels of a noun are shortened or become 
vocal $d in consequence of the addition of the plural endings 
is explained in §§ 92-95. 

3. Words which in the singular are used both as masculine and 
feminine (§ 122. d), often have in the plural parallel forms with the 
masculine and feminine terminations, e.g. 29 cloud, plur. D'3Y and 
niay; and each form may be treated either as masculine or feminine, 
according to the usage of the particular word.—But even those words, 
of which the gender is invariable, sometimes have both plural forms, 
e.g. WI mase. a generation, plur. ON and N47; AW fem. a year, 
plur. OY and nis’ (see the Rem.). In these words the gender 
of the plural forms remains the same as in the singular, e.g. "8 
masc. a dion, plur. Mi"IN masc., Zeph. 3, 3, NWF masc., Job 42, 16. 

Sometimes usage makes a distinction between the two plural forms of the same 
word. Thus, DD) days, DY years are the usual, but nin’ (only twice, in the 


constr. st. Deut. 32, 7, Ps. 90, 15) and now (also only in the constr. st. and before 
suffixes) are rarer poetic forms. 


A difference of meaning appears in several names of members of the body, 
the dual (see § 88) denoting the living members themselves, while the plur. in nj 
expresses something like them, but without life (§ 122. 2), e. g. op hands, 
nist artificial hands, also e.g. the arms of a throne; OSD hands, DBD handles 
(Lat. manubria); DYB foot, nips artificial feet (of the ark), pp horns, ninp 
horns (of the altar) ; Dy eyes, niny Sountains. : 


4. A considerable number of masculines form their plural in ni, 
while many feminines have a plural in 0%_,. The gender of the 
singular, however, as a rule remains the same in the plural, e.g. 38 
Sather, plor. MIN; DWE princes, from vB ; WSO a light, plur. 
OMAN and NN, comp. Gen. 1, 16; DY name, plur. ninw ; vADE 
concubine, plur. DADS, 

Feminines ending in M__. which take in the plural the termination D'__ are 
ndy terebinth, TIONS terror, mba a cake of figs, mon wheat, myad a Wreck, 
nb (only in poetry) a word, AND a dry measure, mivy barley, and the following 
names of animals 1}2"] a dee and n3\* @ dove ; also, for DY¥"D fem. eggs, a singular 
M¥.A is to be assumed, mIDDN sheaf and nw year (see above, letter 2) take 
both D*__ and nj; comp, finally ndavs an ear of corn, plur. pay, 


5. A strict distinction in gender between the two plural endings 
is found, in fact, only in adjectives and participles, e.g. DID Jonz, 
MAID dJonae, prdbp masc., niebp fem. So also in substantives of the 
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‘same stem, where there is an express distinction of sex, as 0°22 filtt, 
nia filtae ; padn reges, nian reginae. 


Rem. 1. In some few words there is added to the plural ending Mj a second 

masculine plural termination (in the form of the constr. st. \__ ——, comp. § 89. ¢), 
or a dual ending DY, e.g. M22 a high place, plur. nin2, constr. st. ‘nina 
(also nea bam thé, Is. E4, 345 Job 9, 8, &c., sometimes as Q%ré to the Kethibh 
NWI; see § 95.0); barey} pagal Srom Saul’s head, 1 Sam, 26,12; min wall, 
plur. N}DIN moenia, whence aaa DyAbin double walls. This double indication 
of the plural appears also in the connexion of suffixes with the plural ending 
Ni (§ or. m). 
_ 2, Some nouns are only used in the singular (e.g. DIN man, and collectively 
men); a number of other nouns only in the plural, e.g. DON wen (the old sing. 
di is only preserved in proper names, see § 90. 0; in Eth. the sing. is mét, man); 
some of these have, moreover, a singular meaning (§ 124. a), as D5 Jace. In such 
cases, however, these forms can also express plurality, e.g. O35 means also faces, 
Gen. 40, 7. Ezek. 1,6; comp. pdx God, and also gods (the sing. } nN, except 
in Job and Daniel, occurs only ten times. {In Job it occurs forty-one and in 
Daniel four times]). 


§ 88. Of the Dual. 


Comp. the literature on the Semitic dual in Griinert, Dee Begriffs-Praponderanz 
und die Duale a potiori im Altarab. (Wien, 1886), p. 21. 

1. The dual is a further indication of number, which originated 
in early times. In Hebrew, however, it is almost exclusively used 
to denote those objects which naturally occur in pairs (see letter ). 
The dual termination is never found in adjectives, verbs or pronouns. 
In the noun it is indicated in both genders by the termination D' 
(no doubt connected with the plural ending D’__) appended to the 
ground-form’, e.g. py both hands, DY2' two days. Instead of 
the feminine ending 1, the dual form is always added to the old 
ending ah, but necessarily with @ (since it is in an open syllable 
before the tone), thus pn, e. g. nay lip, ney both ips. From 
a feminine with the ending N——, e.g. myn (from n°*hust) the dual 
is formed like pawn double felters. 

With nouns which in the singular have not a feminine ending, the 
dual termination is likewise really added to the ground-form; but 
the latter generally undergoes certain changes in consequence of the 


1 On dual endings appended to the plural see § 87. 5 and § 95. 0 at the 
beginning. 
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shifting of the tone, e. g. 5122 weg (ground-form kanaph), dual D529, 
the first @ becoming S’wdé, since it no longer stands before the tone, 
and the second @ being lengthened before the new tone syllable. 
In 1 Ki. 16, 24. 2 Ki. 5, 23 the form pyi33 evidently merely points 
to the constr. st. ‘123, which would be expected before ADS; cf. 
Ov133 in 2 Ki. 5, 23, Ae on the syntax see § 131.d. In the segholate 
forms (§ 84a, letter a) the dual ending is mostly added to the 
ground-form, e. g. by foot (ground-form rag/), dual DDI ; comp., 
however, DP (only in the book of Daniel), as well as pp from 
me horn, and aynd from md cheek (as if from the plurals ni2P , DoD). 


Rem. 1.. Certain place-names were formerly reckoned as dual-forms (so in 
earlier editions of this Grammar, and still in Konig’s Lehrgebaude, ii. p. 437) as— 
(a) those in f\+ and }__, e. - 8 yaa Gen. 37, 17, and a 2S 6; 635 ANP 
Jos. 21, 32, identical with pnp in 1 Chron. 6, 61 (cf. also the Moabite names 
of towns in the Mé%a‘ inscription, line 10 {Ap = Hebrew DMP: line 30 
wneat na =oVMSIT Ma Jer. 48, 22; lines 3b 32 [MN = DNA Is. 15, 5, 
&c.); (6) in D_, so DIY Jos. 15, 34 (= =D) Gen. 38, 21). The view that 
j. and D_ arise from a contraction of the dual terminations {'< (as in 
Western Aramaic, cf. also nom. dz, accus. azz, of the dual in Asabic) and 
y= seemed to be supported by the MéSa‘ inscription, where we find (line 20) 
{MND two hundred = NOND, Hebrew DnND. But in many of these supposed 
duals either a dual sense cannot be detected at all, or it does not agree at 
any rate with the nature of the Semitic dual, as found elsewhere. Hence it can 
hardly be doubted that {‘* and D'= in these place-names only arise from 
a subsequent expansion of the terminations {_ and OD; so Wellhausen, 
Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theologie, xxi. 433; Philippi, ZD/G. xxxii. 65 sq.; Barth, 
Nominalbildung, p. 319, note 5; Strack, Kommentar zur Genesis, p. 139. The 
strongest argument in favour of this opinion is that we have a clear case of such 
an expansion in the Q*ré perpetuum (§ 17. ¢) pidvany for pdvin ; (so, according 
to Strack, even in old MSS. of the Mi&na; cf. Urnate in the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets, and the Aramaic form ppv) : similarly in the Aramaic DY = may 
for the Hebrew sw Samaria. We may add to this list DMpN, ping (the 
dd country), py Egypt, Phoenician D¥%D; also the words genoting time, 
pyiny midday (Mésa’ inscription, line 15 ONY), and perhaps pay in the 
evening, if the regular expression Da wa-pa Ex. 12, 6. 16, 12, &c., is only due 
to mistaking Day for a dual: LXX mpds éomépav, 7d deAwédv, dé, and only in 
Lev. 23, 5 avd pécov Tay écrepwOr. 

Instead of the supposed dual "T! Ezek. 13, 18 read py. On ibn (generally 
taken to be a double window) Jer. 22, 14, see above, § 87. g. 

2, Only apparently dual-forms are the words aya) water and pow heaven, 
the termination 77 having abnormally lost the tone, which it otherwise always 
takes (§ 87.@), and become shortened. Only of DD i is the sing. ) preserved in the 
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proper name ‘DINN ; ef., however, Arab. ma’u and sdéma’ un, Eth. may and saméy', 
Assyr. m2 (plur; mé and mémé) and sjamé (plur. Samé and Samdmé). 


2. The use of the dual in Hebrew is confined, except in the 
numerals 2, 12, 200, &c. (see § 97), practically to those objects 
which are by nature or art always found in pazrs, especially to the 
double members of the body (but not necessarily so, comp. ayy 
and Niv"} arms, never in the dual), e.g. oo both hands, DYN both 
ears, Diy teeth (of both rows); also pry a pair of sandals, Drip 
@ pair of scales, Lat. bilanx, &c., or deses which are at least thought 
of as forming a pair, e. g. psi two (successive) days, Lat. béduum ; 
DVI 00 weeks; pnw two years (in succession), Lat. dzennium ; 


“S5 


DYNN two cubits. 


In the former case the dual may be used for a plural, either indefinite or defined 
by a numeral, where it is thought of in a double arrangement, e.g g. DYDYT yas 
Jour ver, ev-Fit 23's p23 WW six wings (i.e. three pairs), Is. 6, 2. Ezek. DG: 
even psy nyaw seven eyes, Zech. 3, 9, pys1a->2 all knees, Ezek. 7, 17; priebs 
all hands, Ezek, STs pynbyn cymbals, Ezr, By ike pyAbyi double-hooks, Evék, 
40, 43.—To express a certain emphasis the numeral ¢wo is used with the dual, 
as in Jud. 16, 28. Amos 3, 12.—See some other remarks on the use of the dual 
in § 87. oand s. 

It is not impossible that Hebrew at an earlier period made amore extensive and 
freer use of the dual, and that the restrictions and limitations of its use, mentioned 
above, belong to a relatively later phase of development in the language. The 
Arabic literary language forms the dual in the noun, pronoun, and verb, almost.as 
extensively as the Sanskrit or Greek ; but in modern Arabic it has almost entirely 
disappeared in the verb, pronoun, and adjective. The Syriac has preserved it only 
in a few stereotyped forms, with which such duals as the Latin, duo, ambo, octo may 
be compared. In the same way, the dual of the Sanskrit is lost in the modern 
Indian languages, and its full use in Old Slavonic has been restricted later, e. g. in 
Bohemian, just as in Hebrew, to Jazrs, such as hands, feet, eyes, ears. On the 
Germanic dual, see Grimm’s Gramm., 2nd ed., i. p. 814. 


1 According to Barth, ZDG. xlii. p. 341, the Hebrew méy, Samdy also are 
only shortened from original mdéy and saméy, while the plurals Dy), pyav are, 
in his opinion, formed on a false analogy, due to the fact that the forms with 
suffixes GY, TOY) appeared to represent plurals. 

2 But for ps7 Prov. 28, 6. 18 (which the Masora takes as two,roads leading 


from the cross-ways) D'31"1 is to be read. 
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§ 89. The Genitive and the Construct State. 

Philippi, Wesen und Ursprung des Stat. Constr. im Hebr. Ein Beitrag zur 
Nominalflexion im Semitischen tiberhaupt, Weimar, 1871, p. 98 sqq.: on which 
cf. Noldeke in the Gottingische Gel. Anzeigen, 1871, p. 23. mn 

1. The Hebrew language no longer makes a living use of case- 
endings’, but indicates the relations of case externally, either not at all 
(this is so for the ~omznative, generally also for the accusative) or by 
means of prepositions (§ 119), while the genzfve relation is mostly 
indicated by a close connexion (or interdependence) between the 
Nomen regens and the Women rectum. That is to say, the noun 
which as genitive serves to define more particularly an immediately 
preceding MVomen regens, remains entirely unchanged in its form. 
The close combination, however, of the governing with the governed 
noun, causes the tone first of all to be forced on to the latter*, and 
the consequently weakened tone of the former word, then usually 
involves further changes within it. These changes to some extent 
affect the consonants, but more especially the vocalization, since 
vowels which had been lengthened by their position 7” or defore the 
tone-syllable necessarily become shortened, or are reduced to vocal _ 
S*wd (comp. § 9: a, ¢,k; § 27.e-m); e.g. 129 word, ovis I word 
of God (a sort of compound, as with us in inverted order, God’s-word, 
in German Goffeswort, housetop, landlord) ; %* hand, pen T! the hand 
of the king; DI words, DY “ID the words of the people. Thus 
in Hebrew only the noun which stands Jefore a genitive suffers 
a change, and in grammatical language is said to be dependent, 
or in the construct state, while a noun which has not a genitive after 
it is said to be in the adsolute state. It is sufficiently evident from 
the above that the construct sfate is not strictly to be regarded as 
a syntactical and logical phenomenon, but rather as simply phonetic 
and rhythmical, depending on the circumstances of the tone. 


Very frequently such interdependent words are also united by Maggeph (§ 16. a); 
this, however, is not necessary, but depends on the accentuation in the particular 
case. On the wider uses of the constr. st, see the Syntax, § 130. 


* On some remains of obsolete case-endings see § go. 

* The same phenomenon of the tone may also be easily seen in other languages, 
when two words are closely connected in a similar way. Observe, for example, 
in German the natural stress on the last word in ‘der Thron des Konigs;’ though 


here the other order of the words (inadmissible in Hebrew) ‘des Kénigs Thron? 
exhibits the same peculiarity, 
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2. The vowel changes which are occasioned in many nouns by the ¢ 
construct state are more fully described in §§ 92-95. Moreover, the 
lerminations of the noun in the construct state sometimes assume 
a special form. Thus: (a) In the construct state, plural and dual, 
the termination is _, e.g. DYDD horses, MYID "DID she horses of 
Pharaoh; DY eves, 4399 ‘DY the eves of the king. 


Rem. The '__ of the dual has evidently arisen from *__ (cf. oD), but the @ 

origin of the termination *‘__ in the constr. st. plur. is disputed. The Syriac 
constr. st. in ay and the aes of the plural noun before suffixes CD§D, PD, &c., 
§ 91. 2) would point to a contraction of an original ‘__, as in.the dual. But 
whether this ay was only transferred from the dual to the plural (so Olshausen), 
or is to be regarded as the abstract, collective termination, as in nwN (letter 7) 
and "7)M (so Philippi, Zheologische Litteratur. zettung, 1890, col. 419), must be left 
undecided. 


(2) The original N is regularly retained as the feminine termina- ¢ 
tion in the construct state sing. of those nouns which in the adsolute 
state end in N_, e.g. mp0 sail say v NEP the queen of Sheba. But 
» N——, and also the plural ending 
ni_, remain unchanged in the construct state. 

(c) Nouns in Nx (cf. § 7g. e) from verbs 9” (§ 93, Paradigm III, a F 
form their constr. st. in 1, e.g. 78 seer, constr. 18; probably this 


the feminine paliees n 


i is due to contraction of the original '_, with m added as a vowel 
letter. The same contraction occurs in "7, constr. "I sufficiency ; 
‘DO, constr. “f] /zfe, (73), constr. 8°32 (*3) valley. 

On the terminations } and *— in the constr. st. see § go. 


§ 90. Probable Remains of Early Case-endings, 1 — local, *— and } 
an the Construct State. 


K. U. Nylander, Om Kasusindelserna t Hebraiskan, Upsala, 1882. 


1, As the Assyrian and old Arabic distinguish three cases by special @ 
endings, so also in the Hebrew noun there are three endings which, 
in the main, correspond to those of the Arabic. In Hebrew, however, 
they have for the most part lost their original signification, and hence 
can only be regarded now as decayed fragments of a fuller and more 
vigorous organic period, since the language, in the condition in which 
we find it in the Old Testament, no longer rents the cases 


by terminations. 
S02 
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In Assyrian the rule is that # marks the nominative, ¢ the genitive, and a — 
accusative, ‘in spite of the many and various exceptions to this rule which occur’ 
(Delitzsch, Assyrische Gramm., § 66). Similarly, the Arabic case-endings in 
the fully declined nouns (77ftotes) are: - for the nominative, -2 for the genitive, 
and -a for the accusative; in the Diféotes the ending -a represents the genitive 
also. In modern Arabic these endings have almost entirely disappeared, and 
if they are now and then used, as among the Bedawi, it is done without regularity, 
and one is interchanged with another (Wallin, in ZDMG. v. p. 9, xii. P- 874; 
Wetustein, ibid. xxii. p. 113 sq., and especially Spitta, Gramm. des arab. Vulgar- 
dialekts ven Agypten, Leipz. 1880, p. 147 sqq.). Even as early as the Sinaitic 
inscriptions, their regular use is not maintained (Beer, Studia Asiatica, iii. 1840, 
p- xviii; Tuch, ZDMG. iii. 139 sq.). Ethiopic has preserved only the -a@ (in 
proper names -A4), which is, however, still used for the whole range of the 
accusative, and also (the distinction of case being lost) as a termination of the 
constr. st. to connect it with a following genitive. 


2. The accusative relation is preserved in Hebrew most clearly 
in the (usually toneless) ending , which is appended to the 
substantive : 

(az) Most commonly to express direction towards an object, or 
motion to a place, e.g. mo sea-ward, westward, mop eastward, ney 
northward, AWN to Assyria, j nbaa to Babylon, ma (from 7) Zo the 
mountain, Gen. 14, 10, AY to the earth, AMS to the house, ' Ansan 
to Tirsah (ASW) 1 Ki. 14, 17 and elsewhere, nny to Gaza (MY) 
Jud. 16, 1; with the article man to the mountain, nman inlo the house, 
mn into the chamber, 1 Ki. t, 153 3 nbnitn 2 into the tent, Gen. 18, 6 
and elsewhere; even with the constr. sh before a genitive DY nna 
into Joseph's house, Gen. Ao ET 24; 330 AYN toward the land of the 
south, Gen. Cae bys mys to the land of Egypt, Ex. 4, 203 
pe maw to the wilderness of Damascus, 1 Ki. 19, 15; WY nny 
toward the sunrising, Deut. 4, 41; and even with the plural nvAyD 
to the Chaldeans, Ezek. 11, 243 movin towards the heavens. 


tT - 


* On this meaning of the accusative see the Syntax, § 118. d, and cf. the Latin 
accusative of motion to a place, as in Romam profectus est, domum revert, rus 
tre. This view of the locative as an old accusative is, however, not undisputed. 
Olshausen (Lehrbuch, § 130. a) considers the termination A__ although ‘ of great 
antiquity, a new invention’ in Hebrew; in the opinion of Praetorius (ZA W. iii. 
215 sqq.) it was — compatible only with certain forms of the constr. st. 
(such as winw naw, &c.) and was then secondarily transferred to the more 
common uses of the constr. state and to the absolute state. 

2 nbnisn in Baer’s text, Gen. 18, 6, is an error, according to his preface to 
Isaiah, p. v. 
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Rem, The above examples are mostly rendered definite by the article, or by 
a following genitive of definition, or are proper names. But cases like mss , 
mi}, nny show that the locative form of zfse/f possessed a defining power. 

(6) In a somewhat weakened sense, merely indicating the place 
where something is or happens (cf. § 118. d), e.g. MDLANP mm Mahanaim, 
1 Ki. 4,143 2Y shere (usually thither), Jer. 18, 2, comp. 2 Ki. 23, 8, 
and the expression /o turn a sacrifice into sweet smoke nnayn, properly 
towards the altar for on the altar. On the other hand, nbaa Jer. 29, 
15, and nbat Hab. 3,11, are to be regarded as ordinary accusatives of 
direction, 40 Babylon, into the habitation ; also expressions like nyBY SB 
the quarter towards the north, Jos. 18, 5 (at the beginning of.the verse, 
nD P Daa the border toward the easi), comp. 18, 15. 20. Ex..26, 18. 
Jer. 23, 8. 

(c) The original force of the ending 1 is-also disregarded when 
it is added to a substantive with a preposition prefixed, and this not 
only after of “DiS or “IY (which are easily explained), e.g. nby? 
upwards, m9? downwards, nbiwi> to Sheol, Ps. 9, 18.3 PEN TW unto 
Aphég, Jos. 13, 45 ARaST-ON toward the north, Ezek. 8, 14, comp. 
Jud. 20, 16; but also after 3, and even after [, e.g. 3332 2m the 
south, JOS. 15, 21, Comp. Jud. 14, 2.. 1 Sam.-23,15- 19. 35, 13+, 
2 Sam. 20, 15. Jer. 52, 10; npaay Srom Babylon, Jer. 27, 16; comp. 
1, 13. Jos. 10, 36. 15, 10. Jud. 21, 19. Is. 45, 6. 

Rem. Old locative forms (or original accusatives) are, according to the Masora, 
‘still to be found in 

(a) nbd, in pause nn, the usual word in prose for ght, which is always 
construed as masculine. The nominative of this old accusative appearea to 
be preserved in the form bb, only used in poetry, Is. 16, 3, constr. St. byt (even 
used for the adsol. st. in pause Is. 21, 11). Most probably, however, no’? is to 
be referred, with Noldeke and others, to a reduplicated form sy ; cf. especially 
the western Aramaic sydnb, Syr. Lilya, &c. Tf the final vowel belongs to the 
ground-form, the Masoretic_ marking of the tone on the penultima is inexplicable. 
Another instance is MID3N1D something, probably from DIN’, DD spot, point, 
generally with a negative = nothing. Similarly Ays Je 8, 23 and (in pause) 
Job 34, 13» mneww Hos. 8, 7, and the place-name ny Jos. 21, 36, might be 
explained as accusatives. Elsewhere, however, the toneless 1__ can Be pegaried 
only as a meaningless appendage, oF at the most as expressing poetic 
emphasis ; thus AYN (in pause) Job 37, 123 nyo death, Ps. 116,153; MMI 
stream, Ps. 124, 43 nbdyina amber, Ezek. 8, 2 [in 1, 4 bowing, cf. § 80. £]. 
In Jos. 15, 12 nein is probably only a scribal error (dittography). In Jud. 14, 18 
instead of the quite unsuitable poetic word ADIN (towards the sun??) read 
according to 15, 1 W710i 4 the bride-chamber. 


h 
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(4) In the termination AN_* often used int poetry with feminines, viz. nn 
lerror (=n's), Ex. 15, 16; ' nny help (=n), Ps, 44, 27, 03,.5- 04; 275 
anys salvation (=nyw), P5535 g- 80, 4. [OD 2, 105 nnow ting gbeonstess, 
Ezek. 28, Ts, FOS: £0, 13..8s. Tap, 13 3 nny Ps, 92,16 K°¢h. Job 5, 16; aniy 


Ps, 120, 13 anay darkness, Job 10, 22; nanan Jer. 11, 15 is corrupt, see che 


LXX and Commentaries. These cases are not to be taken as double feminine 
endings, since the loss of the tone on the final syllable could then hardly be 
explained, but they are further instances of an old accusative of direction or inten- 
tion. In examples like mary Sor help (Ps. 44, 27) this is still quite apparent, 
but elsewhere it has become meaningless and is used merely for the sake of 
poetical emphasis +. 


This termination _ usually has reference to place (hence called 
Me - locale) ; sometimes, however, its use is extended to time, as in 
mya» DDD from year to year ; probably also (in spite of the tone 
on the ultima) in MAY now, af this moment (from NY). Its use in 
nbydin, properly ad profanum !=absit! is peculiar. 


As the termination M__ is properly toneless (comp., however, nay above, 
NAW constr. st. Deut. 4y 41 ; NMA and MMY Jos. 19, 13, &c.) it generally, as the 
above examples show, exercises no influence whatever upon the vowels of the 
babel in the constr. st, man Jos. 18, 12. 1 Ki. 19, 15, and in the proper names 
ani 1) Kivva, 40, ny 2 Sam. 24, 6, nny 2 Chron. 14, 9, nnbw Ku a7; 
nay I Ki. 4, ra, the @ is retain even in an open tone- cagiianls (comp., 
leneer mA Gen. 14, I0, nyap Gen. 28, 2 from }B, with half lengthening 
of the @ to 2; also nbn I a. 25,5 from brs). In segholate forms, as 
a general rule, the 7 __ local is joined to the already developed form of the 
absol. St. except that “the helping-vowel before nhs matirally becomes vocal 
Sw, €. g.j mma, npn Gen. 18, 6, and davhees nqyin Jos. 27, 15,5 mayen? 
Jud. 20, 16, ae dynt Mea mong Num. 34, 5 (constr. st.; likewise to be oad 
in the absolute in Ezek. 47; Ig. 48, 28) and nmyy Is. 28, 6 (with Sz//ug); comp. 
may} Ezek. 47, 19 and nn (Baer, incorrectly, j my) Mic. 4, 12 (both in pause),— 
In ‘the case of feminines ending in M__ the N__ local is added to the original 
feminine ending M__ (§ 80. 4), the & of which (since it then stands in an — 
tone-syllable) is lengthened to @, e.g. nny .—Moreover the termination 5 oe 
is even weakened to 7__ in nas to Nob, 1 Sam. 21, 2. 22, 9; nas whither. 
I Ki. 2, 36. 42 and my ‘P Dedan, Ezek. 25, 13. 


a ea ee 
(' The form clings also to a few place-names, as na Deut. 10, 7; nyow 


1Sam.9, 4. 2 Ki. 4) 423 nnoap Num. 33, 22sq.; nnao: verse 33 Sq.; anion 
Jos. 19, 43, &c.; Anas Mic. 5, 1, &c.] 


* So Qimhi, and the Mant. ed. (Text. recept. nAayy, i i.e. locative from ye 
(Is. 7, 20). 
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3. Less frequent, and almost exclusively retained in poetic style, 
is the use of two other endings, which, along with the accusative 
in M_, at one time probably corresponded to the Arabic case-endings, 
viz. the so-called Literae compaginis \—, the original genitive ending, 
and j, in proper names also 3, corresponding to the Arabic nominative 
ending. The language is, however, entirely unconsctous of any sense 
of case in these endings, and they remain merely as archaic forms, 
which occasionally come to be used in poetry or in exalted style, 
and have also been unconsciously handed down from early times 
in several compound proper names. In such names, as also elsewhere, 
these endings now occur almost exclusively in the closest connexion 
of one noun with another, i.e. in the construct state’. 

(2) The ending *—, as has been just remarked, is especially fre- 
quent in the constr. st., and almost always has the tone, viz. iA 123 
Ais ass’s colt, Gen. 49, 11; ver. 12 py sbydan dark red of eyes; 
jNBn "DW shat leaveth the flock, Zech, 11, 17 (comp. the preceding 
bys sy) ; 72D 220 the dweller in the bush, Deut. 33, 16; appended 
to the feminine ad ‘328 Bi 322 whether stolen by day or stolen by 
night, Gen. 31, 39 (in prose, but in very emphatic speech); DEY al spac) 
plena vustitiae, Is, 1, 21; OY N31 full of people, Lam. 1, 1; MIT OV 
PIs DoD after the manner of Melchizedeh, Ps. 110, 4. To the same 
category belong the rather numerous cases, in which a preposition 
is inserted between the construct and absolute state (comp. § 130. 2), 
without actually abolishing the dependent relation, e.g. BNa2 °N27 
she that was great among the nations, Lam. 1, 1 (the removal of 
tone from the ‘is here due apparently to the preceding DY ‘N21, 
where the retraction of the tone was required by the following tone- 
syllable ; but comp. also ibid. ni73 mv and wand ‘N28 Hos. ro, 11); 
DB. De binding unto the vine, Gen. 49, 11; comp. Ex. 15, 6 (?), 
Jer. 10, 17 K°th. 22, 23 K°th. 49, 16 (bis). 51, 13 K°U, Obad. 3. 
Ps. 113, 5-9 (some of these in less close connexion; in ver. 8 even 
with the zjindive [but read probably invin?). Lam. 4, 21 K°th.; 
perhaps also Lev. 26, 42 (ter); Jer. 33, 20 (bis); Ps. 116, I], 


1 In other ancient combinations of words also, old endings are often retained 
which have elsewhere disappeared, or become rare, e.g. the feminine ending 
M__ in the constr. st. (§ 89. 2), and in the verb before suffixes (§ 59. @)- In a 
same way various archaic forms have been preserved in proper names and in 


poetry. 


mM 


2 
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Otherwise than in the cons/ruct state, Hireq compaginis is also found 
in Is. 22, 16 (bis). Ezek..27, 3 K°th. Mic. 7, 14. Ps. 101, 5. 114, 8. 
123, 1. Moreover, with a few particles, which are properly nouns 
in the construct state, as nbs (=nbn) besides, *32 (poet.=}2) from, 
mp2 not, ‘DES not (thrice in the formula iv ‘DEN 28 Lam, and there 
2s none else beside me) Is. 47, 8.10. Zeph. 2, 15. [The above are all 
the cases. in which this ‘_ is attached to independent words in the 
O. T.; it occurs, however, besides] in compound proper names, as 
PIFDO (king of righteousness), S23 (man of God), 83D ( favour 
of God), and others (comp. also the Punic name Hannibal, i.e. 
bydsan Savour of Ba‘al). 


(2) The ending § (always with the tone) is of much rarer occurrence, 
and is found in prose only once, and then in elevated style, Gen. 1, 24 
PIS she Least of the earth (=P28) MeN'ver. 25); in poetry, in the 
same word, Ps. 50,10. 79,2. 104, 11.20. Is, 56, 9. Zeph..2, 14; 
otherwise only in “BY 123 son of Zippor, Num. 23,18; W212 son of 
Beor, Num. 24,.3.15; and py INYD-a Sountain of waters, Ps. 114, 8.— 
On the ending 3 see the Rem. 


Rem. Although the terminations ‘__ and j have now wholly lost their case- 
meaning, in all probability they at one time in the language had the force of 
case-endings, in the same way as n— (letter c), especially as ancient Arabic 
exhibits exactly corresponding terminations as real flexional endings, and only 
at a later period confused or wholly rejected them. (see above). The same 
phenomenon also recurs in other languages. In Latin, for instance, we still find 
a restricted use of the locative case (in names of towns, rurdz, domi, &c.) with the 
same endings as in Sanskrit; in modern Persian the plural endings 4% and hé are 
ancient case-terminations, which, however, no longer haye any vital existence 
as such, not to mention the Romance and Germanic languages.—Even where 
the ancient Arabic incorporated the case-endings with the stem, and so pronounced 
them more strongly, as in dba, abi, dba (with dz comp. the Hebrew constr. st. 
‘2S from AN father), the modern language, though still using all three forms, 
makes no strict distinction between the three cases.. 


Hence also, probably, in the 
common Hebrew constr. st. ‘IN, 


‘MN we have really a genitive ending; and in 
Western Aramaic 13, Hebr, nd (in proper names as bxvann and ndvann ; 
comp. also bysna), wy (OMMDw), 25 (by325) a nominative en nd th 
is the more intelligible as we find by (Gen. 235930 


(verse 32), and DIN together with TSR, 


ding; and this 
) by the side of byiop 
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§ 91. Zhe Noun with Pronominal Suffixes. 
W. Diehl, Das Pronomen pers. suffixum. 2 u. 3 pers. plur. des Hebr. in der 


alttestamentlichen Uberlieferung, Giessen, 1895. 

With regard to the connexion of the nouh with pronominal suffixes, 
which then stand in a genitive relation (§ 33.c¢), and are, therefore, 
necessarily appended to the cons/ruct state of the noun, we shall first 
consider, as in the verb (§ 57 sqq.), the forms of the suffixes them- 
selves, and then the various changes in the form of the noun to which 
they are attached. The nouns are also tabulated in the Paradigms 
of the flexion of the noun in § 92 sqq. Comp. also Paradigm A in 
the Appendix. We are here primarily concerned with the different 
forms of the suffixes when added to the singular, plural and dual. 


1. The Suffixes of the singular are— 


With nouns ending in a— 


Vowel. Consonant. 


Singin. t.? rn. 
2.{" 7 3 — (pause TN ay 
a | J 
(m3, 1 (7), 1S hs. 
eval A, NS her. 
Vowel. . Consonant. 
Pott. *e 3 0 our. 
m, D2 D3 ae 
Uh na 


m. DH (poetic D—) 
3. (poet. 12) | (poet. 1) 
SF. 3 (0) | }— earum. 


Rem. 1. There is less variety of forms in these than in the verbal suffixes; 
the particular forms are used as follows :— 

(a) Those without a connecting vowel (on the derivation of these ‘ connecting 
vowels’ from original stem-vowels, see note on § 58.f) are joined to nouns of 
a peculiar form (see § 96), the constr. st. of which ends in a vowel, as IN, WIS 
and Wats, MSN, USN, DAVIN, 1PVIN, DPAN, HPA, sometimes also to segholate 
forms ending in # from 7’ 75 stems (see § 93. #, 7), e.g. DIB the fruit of them, 
Am. 9, 14 (also O°7B Is. 37, 3° and elsewhere), }i]”)B Jer. 29, AION p78 verse Es 
comp., moreover, aon Lev. 8, 16. 25 and similar examples with ji} (Is. 3, 17 J) 


corum. 
J 
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Gen. 21, 28. Ezek. 13, 17. 16, 531 (in other cases, e.g. Gen. I, 21. 4, 4. Ezek. 
10, 12. Nah. 2, 8, the Masora by the punctuation Dij__, {]__ avoids recognizing 
these suffixes as attached to singular nouns). 

(6) The forms with connecting vowels (§ 58.) are joined to nouns ending in 
a consonant. The connecting vowel is regularly @ in the 3rd sing. fem. F_ 
(for aha) and 3rd plur. oC, Dp; }—, also in the 3rd séng. masc. } (7), since 
the ¢ is contracted from ah#, and in the pausal form of the 2nd masc. els 
(a half lengthening of an original 4_=). 

The forms with e in the above-mentioned persons are common only with nouns 
in M__ (from stems vy, constr. st. I__ (cf. § 89.f), e. g. my (from sadayht) 
his field ; ney ats leaf, Is. 1, 30; new the appearance thereof, Lev. 13, 4 (from 
mar ay-ha =mar tha, with rejection of the Yédh and half-lengthening of the @ to 

S°ohél in the open tone-syllable) ; but any her field, from sdda[y]|ia@. The ortho- 
graphic retention of the 9, e. g. Tey, veya, gives to many forms the appearance 
of plurals; see instances in § 93. ss. 

Apart from these 7” ) forms the connecting vowel ¢ in the 3rd pers. occurs only 
in isolated cases ; TAIN hits light, Job 25, 3; snd after its kind, Gen. 1, 12. 
21. 25 and elsewhere; Jud. 19, 24. Nah. 1,13. On the other hand 7 m-the 
and sing. fem. and 4)*_ in the Ist plur. are by far the most common forms, 
while is a are of tare occurrence; see letter ¢e.—Instead of j (73 
in Gen. Io, 19. "Ex. 13,16. Jer. 29, 25 and elsewhere, comp. N23, nz § 103. Py 
DI , [2 (with S*wé mobile or medium), if the last consonant of the noun 
is a "guttural, the forms are — D3 » la, & 8: yan thy spirit, wa thy 
creator, Is. 43, 1, boy" your friend, Job i 27 (on such cases as o221n2 Hag. 2, 5, 
see § 10. ¢). 

2. Rare or incorrect forms are— 

Sing. ist a ain awa Ezek. 47, 7 (certainly only a scribal error, 
caused by 2 i in verse 6). 

2nd pers. #. in pause NJ, e.g. IBD (thy hand), Ps. 139, 5, comp. Proy. 
24, 10; once y2n Ps. 53, 6 (comp. the analogous cases in the verbal suffix § 75. 77); 
fem. Brek, 5, 12 (in 16, 53 also for Iw probably PMI i is intended), 
‘3 Jer. 11, 15. Ps. 103, 3. 116, 19. 135, 9 (corresponding to the Aramaic sifies 
of the and fem. stng.; on the wholly abnormal Nd Nah. 2, 14, comp. letter Z 
below). Also J Is. 22, 1, Ezek. 23, 28. 25, 4. 

3rd pers. __ (cf. § 7.c), eg. rons Gen. 9, 21. 12, 8. 13, 3. 35, 21 (always 
with Q°ré {nN) ; nha Num. 10, 36; “ahd Deut. 34, 7; riba Jer. 20, 7. Nah, 2, 5 
Q%ré; A¥P 2 Ki. 19, 23 K°%th., for which ip is read in Is, 37, 243 mvy and 
MMAD Gen. 49, 11, cf, Ex. 22, 26 (Q’ré iy, IMAD) ; nap FS, 10,0. 27,.5 Athos 
Min Ezek. 31, 18 and elsewhere, Kh. ; nhsan Ezek. 48, 18 [altogether 


fourteen times in the Pentateuch, and some forty times in other Books: see Driver, 
Samuel, p. xxxv, and on 2 Sam, 2, g. 21, 1]. 


* Also in Jer. 15, 10 read (according to § 61. 4, end) mddp pnp2; in Hos, 
7, 6 probably DIES for ones, 
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3rd fem. N__ for A_ (with the softening of the A/afpzg, comp. § 23. 2, and the 
analogous cases in § 58. g) occurs repeatedly before B°ghadhk*phath and other 
soft consonants, Ex. 9, 18 (before 1, if the text is right), Lev. 13, 4 (before Sy. 
Num. 15, 28, 31. 1 Sam. 1, 9. Ezek. 16, 44. 24, 6 (before 3), 1 Sam. 20, 20. 
2 Ki. 8, 6. Prov. 12, 28 (before 8), Nah. 3, 9 (before 3), Ps. 48, 14 (before 5), 
Ezek, 47, 10. Job 31, 22 twice (before N), Is. 21, 2. Jer. 20, 17 (before 1), Num. 
32, 42. Amos I, 11 (before 3), Lev. 6, 2 (before ); even in fase, Lev. 12, 4a 
and 56; Is. 2 3, 17. Prov. 21, 22, also with Zageph, Is. 45, 6. Jer. 6, 6 (probably), 
44, 19; on mewn Lev. 26, 34 and elsewhere, see § 67. y. Cf. also N__ Ezek. 36, 5. 
—Sometimes the Masora appears to regard the 71___ with feminines as a shortening 
of AN_, e.g. AY) Gen. 40, 10 for AN¥J, A325 Prov. 7, 8 for N38 ; also D__ 
for D__ in DyAND Hos. 13, 2, and DDWy Job 5,13. The examples, however, 
are for the most part uncertain, e. g. in Is. 28, 4 the reading is simply to be emended 
to 17353, and in Zech. 4, 2 to nba, Job 11, 9 to MID, Neh. 5, 14 to nme, 

Plur. 1st pers. 13_—, in pause WO"? Job 22, 20 (where, however, wp is certainly 
to be read); comp. Ruth 3, 2. Is. 42, 10, and so always 3953 all of us, Gen. 42, 11 
and elsewhere. : 

and pers. fem. 133 Ezek. 23, 48. 49. 

3rd pers. ase. 2 Ps. 17, 10 (on $19 in ins in the same verse, and in Ps, 58, 7 
see letter 7 below); Da 2 Sam. 23,6. Fem. nj 1 Ki. 7, 37. Ezek. 16, 53 
(in pause); 1) < Gen. 41, 21; m3_=_ Gen. 30, 415 nj Ruth 1, 19, elsewhere 
generally in pause (Gen. 21, 29. 42, 36. Jer. 8, 7. Prov. 31, 29. Job 39, 2); 
finally 73 as suffix to a noun, only in Is. 3, 17. ; 

For examples of singulars with plural suffixes see letter Z below. 

2. In the plural masc. and in the dual the suffixes are to be 
regarded primarily as affixed to the original ending of the construct 
state (\<, comp. § 89.d). This ending, however, has been preserved 
unchanged only in the 2nd fem. In most cases it is contracted to *—, 
as in the consér. st. without suffixes (so throughout the plur.), whilst 
in the 2nd masc. and 3rd masc. and fem. sing. (except in the poetic 
suff. 3) the Yédh, which has really been dropped, is only ortho- 
graphically retained. The preceding @ is then either fully lengthened 
by the tone to @ (as in the 3rd masc. sing.), or is modified to tone- 
bearing S’ghdl (as in the 2nd masc. and 3rd fem. sing.). On the 

- 1st pers. sing. see below, letter 7—Thus there arise the following 


Suffixes of Plural Nouns. 


Singular. Plural. 
1. ¢. ‘=, pause * my. I, ¢. = our. 
m. V— (7%: csemy 
: ; . thy. 2. our. 
: - Wics pause MS 4 : Ss i 3 


f a < Fy eo et ae a eee 
3m v_, poet. I fs. a Pa, port r } thea. 
Boe ie. oie 


h 
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Thus the original ‘— is (a) contracted in the 3rd sig. masc. 
3° and throughout the plural, as 7)DID, §'D'D, &c.; (4) retained 
unchanged in the rst sévg. ‘D'D, the real suffix-ending » (see letter 4) 
being united with the final Yédh of the ending *—; and in the 
ond fem. sing. TDD, with a helping-Hireg after the Védh. On the 
other hand (c) the Yédh of *— is lost in pronunciation and (a) the 
@ lengthened to @ in the 3rd masc._sing. 1'D'D, i. e. s#saw (pronounced 
susa-u) ; or (8) & is modified to tone-bearing S*ghd/ in the 2nd mase. 
Sing. PDD from sésakhda, and in the 3rd _fem. sing. MDD from sésaha. 


Rem. 1. The fact that az elsewhere is-always contracted to é is against deriving 
TD, &c., from swsaz-ka, &c.; cf. the analogous cases of the impf. of verbs 7” 7h, 
§75.e and f. Since the Yédh in these suffixes (except in the Ist szzg. and 2nd fem. 
sing.) is retained only orthographically, it is occasionally omitted, although this 
in unpointed writing easily caused confusion with the sz#g. noun, e.g. 21 for 
ps1 thy ways, Ex. 33, 13. Jos. 1, 8. Ps..119, 37; for other examples, see 
Jos. 21, II sqq. (nA ; but in 1 Chron. 6, 40 sqq. always m=) Jud. 19, 9. 
EKG, 8, 29. Js. 58, 13. Ps. I19, 41. 43. 98 (probably, however, in all these cases 
the s¢zg. is intended) ; my for my his friends, 1 Sam. 30, 26. Prov. 29, 18; 
Job 42, 10 (it is, however, possible to explain it here as a collective singular) ; 
DN Num. 30, 8; AND Jer. 19, 8. 49,17; nya Dan. 11, 6; shy our 
tniquities, Is. 64, 5. 6. Jer. 14, 73 Ex. 10, 9. Neh. ‘To, I; D32D) Num. 29, gos 
pany Jer. 44,95 DDT Ps. 134, 25 pn"? after their kinds, Gen. 1, 21, comp. 4, 4 
and Nah. 2, 8. The defective writing is especially frequent in the 3rd masc. sing. 
\__, which in Q*vé is almost always changed to W_, eg. IST hes arrows, Ps. 58, 8, 
QO°ré YT, and so almost invariably VAM (see the Lexicon), only three times wan. 

2. Unusual forms (but for the most-part probably only scribal errors) are— 

Sing. and pers. fem. J (after IWS happy! Eccles. 10,17, which has become 
stereotyped as an interjection, and is therefore unchangeable; comp. Delitzsch on 
the passage) ; ‘31 = (comp. Syr. ‘3__) 2 Ki. 4, 3, and 7 in K°th., Ps, 103, 3-5. 
116, 7 OD in fause).—In Ezek. 16, 31 J+ (so O3°_ in 6, 8) occurs with an 
infin. ending in Nj, the Mj} being therefore treated as a plural ending; similarly, 
the plural suffix is sometimes found with the feminine ending M3 (Num. 14, 33. 
Is. 54, 4. Jer. 3, 8. Ezek. 16, 15. 23, 7, as well as in 16, 20 Q%é, and Zeph. 3, 20), 
with the ending #¢h (Lev. 5, 24, reading invion), and even with the ordinary 
feminine ending ath ; Is. 47, 13. Ezek, 35, 11. Ps. 9, 15. Ezra 9, 15.—Wholly 
abnormal is nDSNpD thy messengers, Nah. 2, 14, evidently a case of dittography 
of the following 7: read TEND. 

a es 

* So in the MéBa‘ inscription, 1. 22 Mba zs towers (along with FMYW iis 
gates). Can it have been the rule to omit ° after the termination éfh? Comp. 


below, letter. In many of the above examples, 


however, the sing. was certainly 
intended, 
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3rd masc. 3’ *_ Hab. 3, 10. Job 24, 23; WW 1 Sam. 30, 26. Ezek. 43, 17. 
Nah. 2, 4; ‘M)< (a purely Aramaic form) Ps. 116, 12.—3rd fem. Ni) Ezek. 
41, 15. — 

Plur. and pers. masc. DNISIBN (with 4, so Qimhi; comp. Norzi: the word is, 
however, really corrupt) Jer. 25, 34; fev. m3) Ezek, 13, 20. 

3rd masc. mo Ezek. 40, 16; fem. ma Hzek. ¥, 11. 

3. The termination }_<. (also with the dual, e.g. Ps. 58, 7. 59,13), like 
i and ee. occurs with the noun (as with the verb) almost exclusively in 
the later poets, and cannot, therefore, by itself be taken as an indication of archaic 
language. But even in later writings, as Diehl (see above, before letter a) has 
pointed out, it is confined to particular poets and groups: certain Psalms, 
Ex. 15, Deut. 32 and 33, 26-29, &c. The instances are not to be regarded as 
Aramaisms, but are due to the artificial use of old forms, as is shown by the 
evidently intentional frequency of them, e.g.in Ex. 15. Ps. 2 and 140, and also 
by the fact that in Ex. 15 they occur omly as verbal suffixes, in Deut. 32 only 
as noun suffixes. 


3. It is clear and beyond doubt that the Y’édh in these suffixes 
with the plural noun belongs, in reality, to the ending of the construct 
sfate of the masculine plural. Yet the consciousness of this fact 
became so completely Jost as to admit of the striking peculiarity 
(or rather inaccuracy) of appending those suffix-forms, which include 
the plural ending *, even to the feminine plural in Mi GND, 
PRIA, &c.), so that in reality the result is a double indication 
of the plural’. 


Such is the rule: the singular suffix, however (letter 4), also occurs with the 
ending Mi (probably through the influence of Aramaic), e. g. mity sve is25e12 
(unless it be sig. for AT, as, according to Qimhi in his Lexicon, ‘MIA 2 Ki, 
6, 8 is for *N4INM) ; N31 Deut. 28, 59 (treated on the analogy of an infin. vw); 
anisia Ps. 119, 98. Dan. 9, 53 FNS Ezek. 16, 52. In the 3rd plur. this 
is even the rule in the earlier Books (see the instances in Diehl, l.c., p. 8), 
DMiay (cheer fathers) oftener than DNAX (this only in 1 Ki. 14, 15, and in 
Jer., Ezra, Neh., and Chron.); so always pniny, INDY their names, oninit 
their generations. From parallel passages like 2 Sam. 22, 46 compared with 
Ps, 18, 46; Is. 2, 4 with Mic. 4, 3, it appears that in many cases the longer form 
in D7__ can only subsequently have taken the place of D__, 


A, The following Paradigm of a masculine and feminine noun 
with suffixes is based upon a monosyllabic noun with an unchangeable 
vowel. ‘With regard to the ending N— in the consir. st. of the fem. 
+t should be further remarked that the short @ of this ending is only 


1 See an analogous case in § 87.5. Comp. also the double feminine ending 
in the 3rd sing. perf. of verbs wv”, § 75. 2 


Mt 


a 
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retained before the grave suffixes D3 and {2; before all the others 
(the Aight suffixes) it is lengthened to a. 


Singular. 
Masculine. Feminine. 
DID a horse. MDD a mare. 
Sing. 1. com. DID my horser _ ‘DID my mare. 
: a DD thy horse. JID thy mare. 
“LA YD shy horse. NDI shy mare. 
m. DID eguus etus (suus). INDID egua eius (sua). 
x J. —-FIDID eguus etus (suus). MADID egua eius (sua). 
Plur. 1. com. %B%0 our horse. wNDID our mare. 
m. ODD your horse. DINDID your mare. 
2 J. 1203 your horse. 12D your mare. 
m. ODD eguus corum (suus). DNDID egua corum (sua). 
3 2 {DID eguus carum (suus). DW egua earum (sua). 
Plural. 
Masculine. Feminine. 
D'DID horses. MiDID mares. 
Sing. 1. com. ‘%DID my horses. ‘MIDID my mares. 
m. ‘POD thy horses. Ripww thy mares. 
‘és ue POW thy horses. ip» thy mares. 
iF WDD equi etus (suz’). WHIDID eguae evus (suae). 
3: re pp equi evus (sur), map eguae eius (suae). 
Plur. 1. com. %D'D our horses. WNIDID our mares. 
: ee DDD your horses. DIMDW your mares. 
"Uf. RID your horses. }>*NIDAw your mares. 
(me DIMDID equi corum (suz).  DDNDID eguae eorum (suae). 
3: J WPRD equi earum (suz’). PND Ww equae earum (suae). 
§ 92. Vowel Changes in the Noun. 
1. Vowel changes in the noun may be caused (a) by dependence 


on a following genitive, (4) by connexion with pronominal suffixes, 
(c) by the plural and dual terminations, whether in the form of the 
absolute state or of the construct (before a following genitive 
of a noun or suffix). 
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2. In all these cases, the tone of the noun is moved forward either 
one or two syllables, while the tone of the construct state may even 
be thrown upon the following word. In this way the following 
changes may arise :— ; 

(a) When the tone ts moved forward only one place, as is the case 
when the plural and dual endings D'_, mi and O%< are affixed, 
as well as with all monosyllabic or paroxytone suffixes, then in 
dissyllabic nouns the originally short vowel of the first syllable 
(which was lengthened as being in an open syllable before the tone) 
becomes vocal S*wé, since it no longer stands before the tone. 
On the other hand, the originally short, but tone-lengthened vowel, 
of the second syllable is retained as being now the pretonic vowel; 
e.g. 121 word (ground-form déér), plur. D274; with a light suffix 
beginning with a vowel, "725, wD; plur. 224, 7934, &e.; 23 
wing, dual DYD29, With an unchangeable vowel in the second 
syllable: P2 overseer, plur. O'NPB; with the suffix of the sing. 
TPB, VPPB, &c.; with the suff. of the plur. "TPB, PPPB, &c. With 
an unchangeable vowel in the first syllable: ppiy eternity, plur. 
opbiy , with suff. diy oe 

But in participles of the form bpip, with tone-lengthened @ 


(originally 7) in the second syllable, the @ regularly becomes S“wd 
mobile before a tone-bearing affix, e.g. IN enemy, plur. Das with 
suff. =, &c. Likewise in words of the form Sep, bp, &c. (with 
@ in the second syllable; § 844, letters d, 7, p; § 85.7% and eine. ae 
pbs dumb, plur. DY. 

(2) When the tone of the construct state, plural or dual, is carried 
over to the following word, or, in consequence of the addition of 
the grave suffixes to the consir. st. plur. or dual, zs moved forward 
two places within the word itself, in such cases the originally short 
vowel of the second syllable becomes vocal S*zd, while the vowel 
of the first syllable reverts to its original shortness, eg. DYI 4 
the words of the people, pa127 your words, DI"I27 their words (in all 
which instances the ¢ of the first syllable is attenuated from an 
original @). 
SO 
1 The participles Wéph‘al M13 Deut. 30, 4, in 2 Sam. 14, 13, and some 
plurals of the participle Niph. of verbs 8” 5 form an exception; comp. § 93. 00. 
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In the segholate forms in the singular the suffix is always appended to the 
ground-form (pon my king, 39D, &c.); on the other hand, before the endings 


ees TN (sometimes also before fs ok <) a Qames regularly occurs’, before which 


the vowel of the first syllable then becomes vocal S*wd (D250, nisdp). This 
Qames (on which comp. § 84a, letter @) remains even before the light suffixes, 
when attached to the plur. masc. (20, Pa) &c.). On the other hand, the 
constr. st. plur. and dual, regularly, according to letter d, has the form ‘2: 1D, 
with grave suffix D331 &c., 27 from pds Solding-doors. 


(c) Before the S*wd mobile which precedes the suffix J when 
following a consonant, the a-sound, as a rule, is the only tone- 
lengthened vowel which remains in the final syllable (being now 
in an open syllable defore the tone), e.g . 727, 724, &c. (on the 
forms with é in the second syllable, see § 93. gg); but before 
the grave suffixes DJ and {}— in the same position it reverts 
to its original shortness, as D3724 (d%bhar*khém), &c. In the same 
way the tone-lengthened @ or é of the second syllable in the constr. 
s?, sing. also becomes short again, since the cons/r. s/. resigns the 
principal tone to the following word, e.g. pdx 737 ; man qn 
(from 737), 

Rem. The Masora (comp. Digduge ha-f°amim, p. 37) reckons thirteen words 
which retain Qames in the constr. st.. some of which ‘had originally 4 and, there- 
fore, need not be considered. On the other hand, DDN or Do S x Ki. 7, 6 
Ezek. 40, 48, &c. (in spite of the constr. st. plur. wbx); 3 MDA Ps. 65, 6. Prov. 


an 119s Ax I Sam. 13, 23 (so Baer, but ed. Mant., Ginsbare &t. ABD); opwin 
Ezra 8, 30 ‘and jitD Prov. 18, 16 are very peculiar. 


3. The vowel changes in the inflexion of feminine nouns (§ 95) 
are not so considerable, since generally in the formation of the 
feminine either the original vowels have been retained, or they have 
already been shortened to vocal Sw. 


Besides the vowel changes discussed above in letters a—g, which take place 
according to the general formative laws (§§ 25-28), certain further phenomena 
must also be considered in the inflexion of nouns, an accurate knowledge of 
which requires in each case an investigation of the original form of the words 
in question (see §§ 84-86). Such are, e.g., the rejection of the 7 of 75 stems 
before all formative additions (comp, § 91. @), the sharpening of the final consonant 
of 2”” stems in such cases as ph, ‘pn, &c. 


There is this striking difigrenoe between the vowel changes in the verb and 


* For the rare exceptions see § 93. / and § 97. /, first note. 
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noun, namely, that in a verb when terminations are added, it is mostly the second 
of two changeable vowels which becomes vocal Swi byp, mop, up ), but 
in a noun, the first 25, "724, BOYD), comp. § 27. 3. 


— 


§ 98. Paradigms of Masculine Nouns’. 


Masculine nouns from the simple stem may, as regards their form 
and the vowel changes connected with it, be divided into four classes. 
A synopsis of them is given in the following table, and they are 
further explained below. Two general remarks may be premised: 

(2) That all feminines without a distinctive termination (§ 122. h) 
are treated like these masculine nouns, e.g. 37 J. sword, like 420 m. 
king, except that in the p/wra/ they usually take the termination es 
thus M297, consér. NII (and so always before suffixes, see § 95). 

(6) That in the plural of the first three classes a changeable vowel 
is always retained before the light suffixes as a lengthened pretonic 
vowel, whenever it also stands before the plural ending O'_. All 
suffixes, except 53, 2, DF, ff (52°, eee sn Be i); are called 
light. Comp. § 92. ¢. 


1 A sort of detailed commentary on the following scheme of Hebrew declensions 
is supplied by E. Konig in his A¢s¢.-krit. Lehrgebiiude der hebraischen Sprache, 
ii. 1 (see above, § 3./)- 


a 
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Paradigms of 


I; 
——— !#]Y"—_._?t”7T 
a. b. rs d. é. je 
Sing. absolute 426 pd wp my) ny} bys 
(king) (book) (sanctuary) (a youth) (perpetuity) (work) 
»» construct 436 BB wip ays ny} bys 
, withlghsuf. "2 “BD WR WR TH dyn 


"oD OTM 
, with gravesuf, 2D DMB DWP oy odany  O22yB 


Plur. absolute yp le) pep wp, oY Dny3 Dye 
construct oo ED WR. 
, withighsuf. ‘D2? eo WR wi My He 
with gravesuf. DPR DPD OPI ow BPM dpe 
Dual absolute mo |p NOD 
( fet) (¢wo heaps) (aaies} (sandals) 
[proper name. ] 
»» construct 20) “2D YI 
II. 
——- IO OA$M eV“. 
a. b. C. d, & Js 
Sing. absolute 134 o3n iP nD 3 ny 
(word) (wise) (anold man) (shoulder) (court) (field) — 
construct 727 nn 12} AND 130 my 
» with light suff. "24 w23n IP} ‘and yn sy 
Tih ea TW 
» with grave suff OPI O30 
Plur. absolute Dat (DNDN Dp} pn 
aie a yn 
,, with light suff. 134 an “2PY ; myn 
» with gravesuff, DIN] DMN BRN panyn 
Dual absolute ps53D psn no io 


(wings) (loins) (thighs) 
» construct ‘BID 
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Masculine Nouns. 


I. 

& he z. k. i. m. n. 

my nt Div 5 a) DN pn 

(death) (olive) (whip) (fruit) (sea) (mother) (statute) 
nid nt piv Dae aD). ON “pn 

“i TT De vp ‘DR 

a ee Te eee LPR 
pai a, DREW IB DY DBS [D2PT] 
fonin] on oD a aby nix pan 
‘nin my ‘Di "2 ‘B! Nits ‘en 

a ‘wiv (Aids) ‘) “nix ‘on 

DIN, apy D2) DPNipY DAN 


py =e) 
(eyes) (twodays, (cheeks) (hands) (teeth) 


biduum) 
22 wn BD 
TLE IV 
__—— #U"""™ ————__ a 
a. b. a a. b. Ge 
npiy BS min TPB ny np 
(eternity) (enemy) (seer) (overseer) (poor) (writing) 

ndiy ak mh PB ny an3 
diy any) “h ‘ppE ‘an3 
Cie a | esl = : : 
joy TANK 7 
nandiy nook pons DB PB p23n3 

meets” eb | | oS $ 
oabiy pas pn = BYR peyy = [DYN] 
spbip sak “hn ‘ps ‘say fans] 
spdiy ‘D8 Ih ‘DPB [203] 
poppy «opm Deep BBY (PP ANP] 

pppp = aN . Bray 

(pair of tongs) (balance) (two weeks) 
“IND 
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Explanations of the Paradigms (see pp. 274, 275): 


¢ 1. Paradigm I comprises the large class of segholate nouns (§ 844, 
letters a-e). In the first three examples, from a strong stem, the 
ground-forms malk, siphr, gids have been developed by the adoption 
of a helping S‘ghdl to 122 (with @ modified to 2), nD (z lengthened 
to 2), wp (% lengthened to 4). ~The next three examples, instead of 
the helping S’g/dé/, have a helping Pathah, on account of the middle 
(d, f) or final guttural (ec). In all these cases the construct state 
coincides exactly with the adsolufe. The singular suffixes are added 
to the ground-form; but in ¢ and / an 6 takes the place of the 
original #, and in d and / the guttural requires a repetition of 
the 4 and @ in the form of a Hateph (2, bys) ; before a following 
S*wd this Hateph passes into a simple helping vowel (a, 6), according 
to § 28.c,; hence 713, &c. 

ad In the plural an a-sound (which, according to § 84a, letter a, is 
most probably original) appears before the tone-bearing affix D'—, 
in the form of a pretonic Qames, whilst the short vowel of the 
first syllable becomes vocal S*wa. This Qames again in the construct 
state becomes vocal i ‘wd, so that the short vowel under the first 
radical then stands in a half-closed syllable (279, not ‘309, &c.). 
On the other hand, the pretonic Qames of the absolute state is retained 
before the light plural suffixes, whilst the grave suffixes are added 
to the form of the construct stale—The ending of the absolute state 
of the dual is added, as a rule, to the ground-form (so in a-d and 4, 


but comp. 4). The construct state of the dual is generally the same 
as that of the plural, except, of course, in cases like m. 

é Paradigms g and / exhibit forms with middle w and 7 (§ 84a, 
letter c, y and 8); the ground-forms mauf and za7# are always con- 
tracted to mét, 2éf, except in the adsol. sing., where u and @ are 
changed into the corresponding consonants } and '. 

Paradigm 7 exhibits one of the numerous forms in which the 
contraction of a middle w or 7 has already taken place in the aédsol. 
sing. (ground-form saw/). 

Paradigm & is a formation from a stem 1” (§ 844, letter c, ) 

Ff Paradigms /, m, 7 are forms from stems yy, and hence (see § 67. a) 
originally biliteral, yam, ’7m, hug, with the regular lengthening to 
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Dd), ON, ph. Before formative additions a sharpening, as in the 
inflexion of verbs y’p, takes place in the second radical, e. g. "88, 
nD, &c. (see § 84 a, letter c, 8). 


REMARKS, 


1. A. On I.a@ andd (ground- -form gail). In pause the full Jengthening to @ 
generally takes place, thus p23 vineyard, 7Y3, yy seed (from yt), and so always 
(except Ps. 48, 11), in rs tate with the article, yIsI cee eas to § 35.0 
(comp, also in the LXX the forms ’Aé, "Tape for D241, ne). However, the 
form with 2 is also sometimes found in pause, along with that in) @, e.g, son 
together with SDA; and yery frequently only the form with S%ghd, e. g. 7b8, 
Nv Ev ass, nyo perpetuity, NDB a wonder, PIs righteousness, DIP the East, 
wr help, &c. —With two ree, although with a middle suieet we find ond 
bread (in og pn) and on} womb (in pause nn), besides om ‘el By 30 (in 
pause nm). A helping Séghél always stands before a final &, as NvT, SSI) (with 
suff. NID), NB, xB (also written 7), except in Su, see letter v. 

B. The constr. st. is almost always the same as ‘the absolute. Sometimes, 
however, under the influence of a final guttural or 9, Pathah appears in the second 
syllable as the principal vowel (see below, letter s), e.g. VV} (only in Num.. 1, 7 
before Maqaeph), Vn (Cant. 3, 4; elsewhere VI), yb), anD as well as: yy, BEC. § 
comp., moreover, nnp 2 Ki. 12, 9, (for NAP, infin. BS from np). 

C. The 7__ /ocale is, pecconding to § go. z, regularly added to. the already 
developed Foti: €. 2.5 nya Ps. 116, 14. 18: nonen Gen. 19, 6, to the door; but 
also with a firmly scl ‘syllable m3 Ex. 49, 24; under the influence of a guttural 
or 4, aTA, AY, in pause i ays ‘ mh 1 Chron. 14, 16, from ). 

D. The suffixes of the siecle are Ukewice added to the ground-form, but forms 
with middle guttural take Hareph- Pathah instead of the S*wd gudescens; "y2, &c. 
(but also nd, “DY, &c.). In a rather large number of gdtl-forms, however, 
before suffixes in the sing., as well as in the constr. st. plur. and dual, the a of 
the first geile is attenuated to 7, thus ‘303 tig wom, nn; so in 73, vYa, 
vn, nai, nay, WB, nn, PIS, BP, 2p, yw, vinw and many others. In 
some cases of this kind ius ihe form with @ there aie probably existed another 
with original # in the first syllable ; thus certainly with ye beside yer, ny3 beside 
nya, &c. (According to the Digqduge ha-tamim, § 36, the absolute st. in such cases 
takes 2, the constr. 2; comp. "3 Num. 30, 4 (adsol.) and 3 30, 10 (comstr.) ; 
2 Ley. 24, 20 (absol.) and naw Amos 6, 6 (constr.). According to this theory? 
RvB (so the best authorities) Is. 9, 5, would be the constr. S¢., although the 
accentuation requires an adsol. st.)—A half-opening of the firmly closed syllable 
on eee. . se ee 

1 Probably only a theory of one particular school and not generally accepted, 
or at any rate not consistently carried out ; cf, Konig, Lehrged. ii. 22, 


h 
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occurs in "23, &c. from "33 and 5 73" Deut. 15,14. 16, 13, in both cases evidently 
owing to the influence of the palatal in the middle of the stem. With S%ghd/ 
for t: 2, IW, "ND, &e. 2 


E. In the plural the termination Mj is sometimes found along with the termina- 
tion D'__, e.g. niwp, ninxy together with nwD) (Ezek. 13, 20), &c., constr. 
st. NWI. Other nouns have only the ending ni, e.g. MIYIN, constr. MISTS 
from rs. Without Qames before the ending O°__ we find DDN (owels) mercy. 
On the numerals pnivy twenty, &c., comp. the note on § 97. eS Moreover a is 
not inserted before plural suffixes with the tone on the penultima in 5 PIS, &ce., 
properly ¢hy happiness! (a word which is only used in the coms¢r. s¢., and at an 
early period became stereotyped as a kind of interjection), nor in YH) together, 
according to § 135. 7 from am, nor with the preposition nov § 103. 0. 

F. In the constr. st. plural a firmly closed syllable is sometimes found, 
contrary to the rule, e. g. ‘BD Gen. 42, 25.35 (before suffixes) ; ya Cant. 8, 6 
Cay Ps. 76, 4) 3 ‘BD Ezek. 17,93; ‘1D¥ Is. 5, 10, and so always in 'DD) before 
suffixes, Ps, 16, 4 and elsewhere (on the other hand, according to the best 
authorities zo¢ in “JDM Is. 55, 3 and elsewhere, though in Ps. 107, 43 Ginsburg 
reads *]DM) ; comp. § 46.d. Even with a middle guttural prdya Est. 1, 17. 20.— 
The attenuation of & to ¢ also occurs very frequently in this form (see above), 
e.g. M3}, &c., even Po Is. 57, 4 beside vhs Hos. 1, 2 and elsewhere. 

G. In the dual absol. beside forms like pide feet, with suff. pon, yon, &e., 
pre bs two thousand, pidy2 sandals, oa knees (@ attenuated to % constr. 
ste 213 with a firmly closed syllable), with suffixes ‘373, &c. (comp., however, 
pma7a Jud. 7, 6); forms with pretonic Qames are also found (in consequence 
of the tendency to assimilate the dual to the plural in form: so Konig, Lehrgeb. 
ii. 17), as pvp horns, with suff. 1.37) (Dan. 8, 3 sqq.; elsewhere always Dp, 
YIP, &c.), and so always onds, constr. st. D7 | folding-doors, psy double way. 

2. On Paradigms 4 and e. With a final N rejected (but retained ortho- 
es we find NOM sz. An initial guttural before suffixes generally receives 

°ghél instead of the original 2, Ga 2 pon, "Wy, &c., so in the constr. st. plur. 
et Secs: NON forms ‘SON 2 Ki. 10, 29 and elsewhere, retaining the Qames of 
DNDN before the weak &. —On niavy (constr, st. plur. of ayy) Prov. 27, 25 
comp. ¢ 20. h; Dapw without Qames before the termination Dy (see above, 
letter 7) is probably from the sing. mapw found in the Mi§na. 

3. On Paradigms ¢ and f, bYP occurs in Proy. 22, 21 without a helping vowel; 
with a made guttural bys, &c., but with 7 also ba, 13; with a final guttural 
m5, yas, &c., but with N, Nip; with a firmly closed syllable *ADN Mic. 7, 1 

Before suffixes the original 2 sometimes reappears in the sing., e. g. my 
(Ps. 150, 2), beside Dn, from bay greatness ; bap (with DageS forte dirimens, 
and the 7 repeated in the form of a Hateph- Qames) Is. 9, 3 and elsewhere ; mwa 
Ezek. 22, 24.—Corresponding to the form padys pool°khem we find = 420? Hos. 
13, 14, even without a middle guttural; similarly *2P. (so Jablonski and Opitius) ; 
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1 Ki. 12, 10. 2 Chron. 10, 10, from 2 little finger; but the better reading is, 
no doubt, OP (so ed. Mant., ‘the p proleptically assuming the vowel of the 
following syllable;’ Konig, Zehrged. ii. 69), and the form is to be derived, with 
Konig, from jp. The reading “20? (Baer and Ginsburg) is probably not due to 
a confusion of the above two readings, but —— is merely intended to mark the vowel 
expressly as 3. In the forms {YB Is. 1, 31 (for iYB) and ANF Is. 52, 14 (for 
Sn 1 Sam. 28, 14), the lengthening of the original # to a has been retained even 
before the suffix; comp. § 63. 9 and § 74. 2 (naNsiba Gen. 32, 20).—In the same 
way 3 remains before M__ locale, e.g. MI, nbnitn Gen. 18, 6. 24, 67 and 
elsewhere. ; 

In the absol. plur. the original 2 generally becomes vocal S°wdé before the 7 
Qames, e.g. DY)P3 from "pa morning, DYE works, DMD lances, mdyyi 
handfuls (constr. st. YY Ezek. 13, 19); on the other hand, with an initial 
guttural the w-sound reappears as Hateph Qames, &.g. pwn months, DY 
gazelles, nims ways; and so even without an initial guttural, naan the 
threshing-floors, Sam, 23, 1. Joel 2, 24; Dw ap. sanctuaries, and alg roots 
(godhasim, &c., with o for Be also before light suffixes WIP &c., where, 
however, the reading frequently fluctuates between A p and /P 5; with the article 
Dd, 22, “22, according to Baer and Ginsburg. Comp. further on these forms, 
especially § 9. v. From nk tent, both ppaNa and pons (in the Syriac form ; 
comp. § 23. & and } ys above) are found ; with light suffixes hat &c.; so from 
MIS way, ynnik (also ‘NN)—hence only with initial 8, ‘on account of its 
weak articulation’ (Kénig, Lehrged. ii. 45). It seems that by these different 
ways of writing a distinction was intended between the plural of ns caravan, 
and of MIX way ; however, nims is also found in the former sense (in constr. st. 
Job 6, 19) and nims in the latter (e.g. Job 13, 27 according to the reading 
of Ben Naphtali and Qimhi); comp. also nyszix 2 Chron, 8, 18 K°%h. (IN 
Q°ré).—The constr. st. plural of m3 thumb is MIND Jud. 1, 6 sq., as if from 
a sing. }M2: of Mad brightness, Is. 59, 9 MAMA) (on these q°tol-forms, cf. letter ¢).— 
If WIEN Prov. 25, 11 is not dual but plural (see the Lexicon) it is then analogous 
to the examples, given in letters / and 9, of plurals without a pretonic Qames ; 
ef, DID} pistachio nuts, probably from a sing. 1302. According to Barth, ZDMG. 
xlii. p- 345 sq. NDS is a sing. (IDS, the ground-form of HJEN, with suffix). 

In the constr. st. plur. the only example with original ‘ti is ‘p27 Ps. Bt pabs 
otherwise like wap : *bAN &ce. 

4. Besides the forms treated hitherto we have to consider also a series of § 
formations, which have their characteristic vowel under the second radical, as 
is ordinarily the case in Aramaic (on the origin of these forms see further, § 84 4, 
letter e). Thus (a) of the form 7D) (comp. § 84a, letter e); WIT honey, DYD 
little ; in pause, 27, Dyrd ; 123 man (as constr. st., see above, letter 2), Ps. 
18, 26 (elsewhere always 72), and infinitives like 329 (§ 45. ¢; on NMP, 
see above, letter 7) 5 now shoulder, é being modified to 2 (but in pause Dav); 


< 


locative MDD, also MINDY Hos. 6, 9. With suffixes in the usual manner "D2¥, 


many Gen. 19, 33. 35 (an infin. with S*zvd medium, not maw). On the other 
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hand, the @ is retained in the flur. absol. by sharpening the final consonant : 
D'DIN (constr. 1D)&) marshes, DDI myrtles, DOV, 

(6) Of the form bop: IN well, IN} wolf, &c.; locative m2, with suf. N83, 
Dlur, DAS}, *AN}; on the other hand ning, constr. nina; on the infin. constr. 
MN, cf. § 6 bite cot thet torns bp: vixa stench (with suff. WN, as 23D 
occurs Jer. 4, 7 along with the constr. st. “43D Ps. 74,5; comp. for ‘the Dageé, 
§ 20. 4), perhaps also DxD nation, pl. prod. 

5. Paradigms g-z comprise the segholate forms with middle } or’: (@) of the 
form gdét/ with Waw as a strong consonant, in which cases the original d is almost 
always lengthened to @ (Paradigm 8), thus ny, ns vanity, Dy iniquity, A 
midst ; with final &, 4 falsehood ; comp., heserien also ny} ‘width, In the 
constr. st. contraction always occurs, Mit, &c. (from original maut), and likewise 
before suffixes {Ni}, &c. Exception, Dy as constr. st. Ezek.. 28, 18 (according to 
Qimhi) and with suff. sy, The contraction remains also in all cases in the 
plural (see, however, below, letter w). 

(2) Of the form gé¢Z with consonantal Védh (Paradigm %). With final &, 
N14 (also %3), in Is. 40, 4 N%, in the constr. st. (also absol. Zech. 14, 4) ND 
(also 4); plur. 2 Ki. 2, 16 and Ezek. 6, 3 K°th. according to Baer MIN}, i.e. 
doubtless Min} (cf. PIN Ezek. 35,8; according to another reading [and so 
Ginsburg] M\N5),.i. e. doubtless nin3), but in Q°7é, and all other passages, nix, 
The uncontracted form (in the adsol. st. with helping Hire) remains also before ; 
n_ locale, e. g. nna (but in the constr. st. e.g. FD} nia). —i%y (from sD) 
Gan. 49, 11 is peculiar, so also {nw Is. 10, 17 (from nv). —In the plural adsol. 
uncontracted forms occur, like niny springs, py young asses, Dvn he-goats, 
&c.; as constr. st. Prov. 8, 28 ninvy | for nidy; comp. for an analogous weakening 
of 2to 7, § 75.76 

(c) With the contraction of the } and » even in the aéso/. st. sing. (Paradigm 7). 
In this way there arise formations which are unchangeable throughout ; thus 
from the ground-form gé7; Di (comp., however, § 96), AD, We, &c.; with 
middle Yédh, bon 1 Chron. 9, 13 (elsewhere bm, Py) Is, 21, rr (elsewhere bah 
in prose nbs, see above, § 90./); from the ground-form gi#/, }"7, VY, “yy 
(see, however, § 96); from the ground-form g7//, "43, MIM, &c. The pire: 
BN pots, op streets, ow oxen, have a strong beatae (but for DMN 
I Sam, 13, 6 read DN as in 14, 11). Finally, forms with a quiescent middle S 8 
also belong to this class, such as WN" head (obscured from WRI = ras, see § 96) 
and JN¥ sheep. 

6. On Paradigm &: segholate forms from aie) stems. Besides the strong forma- 
tions mentioned in § 84a, letter c, €, like n2a &c., also ny Ezek. 47, 5, with 
the original 4 resolved, according to § 24. d@ (comp. the constr. plur, \0 clefts, 
Obad. 3 and elsewhere, and "SP ends, Ps. ae II and Clsewhers; where the 
\ becomes again a strong consonant, from WA and xD or on and ND), there 
occur also (2) commonly, of the ground- form att, forms like “15, 23, 2 ; 
nD, ‘2Y, “IN &c.; in pause "5, 23 9, ‘ay (comp. § 29. 7), bs aN Jud, 
te 18; with suffixes ms (atteaunted hon péryo), but also 78, mn Clem 
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before a grave suffix oa, but also OB, Plur. ona (constr. TR, see 
above, letter 0, ‘son), Dw and ni; with softening of the to N (as else- 
where in ia Jer: 38, 12, for which there is ba in verse 11, according to 
§ 8.2; DOD WY 2 Chron. 17, 11, comp. 26, 7 K°th., probably in D877, nindd 
from “3 and sy ; also o'xadn Ps. 10, 10 A%zh., divided into two words by 
the Masora, is to be referred to a sing. s25n hapless) : own jewels, Cant. 7, 2 
(from bn), od lambs, 1 Sam. 15, 4. Is. 40, 11 (from bn) ; but instead of 
DNNS and DN2y (from ‘MB and ‘2¥) the Masora requires DNN and D'SXly ; 
dual: DMD, constr. stb, with suff. ND &e. On I door, cf. § 95. f, and 
on such formations generally, see Barth on biliteral nouns in ZDMG. 1887, 
p- 603 sqq., and Wominalbildung (isolated nouns), p. I sqq. 

(6) From the ground-form gif/, ‘¥N half, in pause 3h , with suff. hyn GI 3) 
From stems with middle aw arise such forms as ‘8 (from "dy =), °Y, 8 ship, 
plur. DYN, DYY &c.; instead of the extraordinary plur. D'¥ Num. 24, 24 read 
with the Samaritan DNs, and for D'¥2 Ezek. 30, 9 read probably with Cornill 
DSN, 

(c) From the ground-form gzf/ sometimes forms like ‘nh, 3713 (from zvhw, 2 
bithw), sometimes like °2M, *2¥, and even without an initial guttural 24, ee 
“(also 14, °BY, S73), (ND &c.; in pause oF &e., with suff. pon, plur. 
ovr. From ‘BY ‘branch, there occurs in Ps. 104, 12 the plur. D'NDY (analogous 
to DSN &c., see above, letter x); the Ath. obviously intends DINDY (so Opitius 
and others). Dual, with szff. no3 Num. 24, 7 from sq , for D5 bucket. 

7. On Paradigms /-7: segholate forms from stems })/’}) (see § 84a, letter c, 8). aa 
(a) In the géfi-form the @ of the contracted formation is sometimes lengthened 
in the adso/. st. sing., as in DY (so also in the constr. st., except in the combination 
FID"D? the Red sea ; and even before Alagzeph, nbn the salt sea), sometimes 
it remains short, e.g. NB morsel, DY people, but even these formations generally 
have Qames in pause, as well as after the article (e.g. Dyn). Adjectives of this 
class (formerly treated under letter ff) are, e.g. bs poor, bp light, plur. obs ; 
D*bp ; under the influence of a guttural either forms like nnd, DNY arise, or, 
with compensatory lengthening, yh ys: In the constr. st. "T life, and 
sufficiency, are contracted to ‘M and ‘7, As a locative form notice ma to the 
mountain, Gen. 14, 10 (see § 27. g) beside man, The stem is expanded to 
a triliteral form in 710 Jer. 17, 3 (on the analogy of the gdétal-forms ; but in 
Ps. 30, 8 for 0 read ‘I77) and pwn Gen. 14, 6; plur. constr. V0 Num. 


23, 7, &c. (but only in. poetical passages); D'DDY Jud. 5,14. Neh. 9, 225 ‘DEY 
Neh. 9, 24: elsewhere DY, 2Y,—Before suffixes and in the plur. @ is some- 


17) only in Dan. 12, 7 as constr. st.; since in the asseverative formulae 
ny "n, WWD! ‘M (otherwise only in 2 Sam. 15, 21, after 7 °D, and Amos 
8,14) Nis a contracted form of the adsol. st. (prop. ving is Pharaoh! &c.), 
in use along with the equally regular PS a (1pa8 ‘Mh Deut. 32, 40) and 
nin 90 (= YARD). 
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times attenuated to 7, e.g. ‘MIB, O'MB, from NB; O'BD and MiBD (also NBD 
2 Sam. 17, 28) from §}D, Before M dis retained in a virtually sharpened syllable, 
e.g. OMB traps. i = 

bb (6) Qéti-forms: DS, Wx fire (with suff. WW, but comp. also DIWN Is. 50, 11), 
jf) favour, &c.; of a triliteral form, the plur. pen Ps, 77, 18. (¢) Qztl-forms: 
pn . by totality, before Maggeph “PN, “bp, with suff. ‘pn &c., with omission 
of Dages forte (according to § 20. m) always 4PM, DIPh (yen and Djpr are 
bracketed in the Paradigm as being simply analogous formations on the model 
of YY, FIV, ODY, for which Yy and IY are also found). ‘ppi, expanded to 
a triliteral form, Jud. 5, 15 and Is, 10,1, generally explained as a secondary 
form of ‘ppn with abnormal weakening of the # to % is more probably to be 
referred to a gitl-form = Arabic hzgq. 

cc The forms with assimilated middle Vz likewise follow the analogy of Para- 
digms /-2, e.g. IN nose, anger CBS, dual DSN , also face) for ’anp ; 3M palate 
for hink, DP} fetters, YY goat, plur. DYY, for ‘iz, probably also IN green herb, 
for ’z7d, 


dd 2, Paradigm II comprises all formations with original short 
vowels, whether in the first or second syllable; comp. § 84a, 
letters 7, and the general laws of formation, § g2. d-g. 


Rem. 1. On Paradigms a and é: ground-form gdté/. The lengthening of the 

@ to @ is maintained in the constr. st. sing. only in x//5-forms, e. g. NI¥ army, 
NI¥. For the construct forms abn milk, =ya5 white, Gen. 49, 12, instead of the 
ordinary absolutes abn, 125, a secondary form abn, 1a) must be assumed ; 
from wy smoke, the constr. st. wy occurs once, Ex, 19, 18, beside wy. The 
plur. owns horses, Is. 21, 7 (instead of Dv, ground-form /drd$) is no doubt 
due to a confusion with the ga¢td/-form vB horseman. 

ce Sometimes a sharpening of the third radical takes place, in order to keep the 
preceding vowel short, e. g. pda camels, DOP small ones, nid brooks (see 
§ 20. a).—The attenuation of the @ of the first syllable to ¢ does not take place 
in the constr. st. plur, before a middle guttural, e.g. 71; nor (according to : 
Konig, owing to the influence of the nasal) in the non-guttural forms nian tails, . 
niB}3, and (in the dual) ‘B23 wings, from 33, A2D.—The dual DYN} from 
ii) vzver, shows an abnormal omission of the lengthening of the & before a tone- 
bearing termination. 

If B. From Y/Y stems, forms like bbn }29, &c. belong to this class. 

&g  C. The few nouns of the ground-form gitd/ follow the same analogy, such as 
aa) heart, DY temetum, AY grape, &c. From ayy hair, besides the constr. st. 
ayy the form ayy is also found (perhaps a survival of a secondary form like 
those in Paradigm I, ¢); so from ydy rib, yoy and even yds 2 Sam. 16, 13, both, 
probably, also old secondary forms (also used for the abso/, st.) of YOS; comp. 
also yoy and ydy, as well as the constr. st. plur. niyby ; also from 33 
strangeness, the constr, st. 33 is found, Deut. 31, 16. ; 
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2. On Paradigms c-e: ground-form géti7, developed to gafé/, with a final hh 


guttural, e.g. yay satisfied. In the constr. st. the original # of the second syllable, 
probably on the analogy of the forms discussed in § 69. c, becomes @, e.g. {)?1, 
21n , IDM, &c., but not before suffixes, ‘OD, &c., nor in forms from N/”? stems, 
e. g. xb Sull, NDD; comp., moreover, APY Genr25, 26 from Ipy heel, and -bay 
Ps. 35, 14, mourning. Paradigmd represents forms which in the constr. ste instead 
of the ordinary ND, &c., have a segholate form, as TW ‘ a : 73, bs ; bap 
(Ezek. 44, 9), constr. st. of JW long, WY wall, YY thigh, 3 robbery, bay 
uncircumcised. In Is. 11, 14 N22 would be altogether without precedent as 
a constr. st. (for N22) ; most probably the aéso/. st. is intended (wrongly) by the 
Masora (according to Néldeke, Gétt. Gel. Anzeigen, 1871, No. 23 [p. 896] TNS {aya 
with one shoulder, i. e. shoulder to shoulder); cf. Driver, Tenses, § 190 , Obs. 


v 


In the plur. constr. the 2 lengthened from 7 is frequently retained in verbal 


resident stranger, IY witness, with unchangeable Séré; hence D'MD, ‘N12, &e. 

Kindred in character are the formations from the ground-form gdtdz. This 
ground-form is regularly lengthened to gafd/, e.g. by round, poy deep, Das rea; 
on the other hand before formative additions the short # returns, protected by the 
sharpening of the following consonant (see letter ee above), as my>3y, &c. (but 
in stems with a third guttural or 9, 77133, pyihy). The form Diy, 1 Ki. 10, 19, 
is abnormal; likewise APY Prov. 23, 27, Jablonski (Baer and Ginsburg pry). 

3. On Paradigm /: ground-form gatal from 7’ 5 stems. As in verbs 11” ) § 75.4, 
the general rule is that before the terminations of the plur. and dual and before 
suffixes beginning with a vowel, the third radical is usually elided altogether. But 
besides 77¥ the form sq’, with the final Yoh retained, is also found in poetry; 
in the same way final } is retained in DYJY the poor, constr. \Jy. The plur. of 
mI is nis, constr. MSW (also TY, unless this is a sé7g., contracted from “wy ; 
so Barth, ZDMG. xiii. p. 351). The gitél-form (see § 84a, letter 2) MYT 2 Sam.15,37- 
16,16. 1 Ki. 4,5 is remarkable asa constr. st. (the reading MY) of Opitius and others 
is opposed to the express statement of the Masora). To the category of these forms 
also belongs without doubt D°B face (only in plur.), “2B, "28, D>*3B, &c. 

In a few formations of this kind the vowel of the second syllable appears to have 
been already lost in the adsol. st. sing.; so according to the ordinary view, in} 
hand, constr. V2, with suff. {7%, but p27); plur. MIT, constr. nis), dual oO, 
7, with suff. ae D2", &c., and in fo blood, constr. ON, with suff. 4, but 
D207 (@ attenuated to 7 is plur. DYD4, ")1- But perhaps both these nouns are 
to be regarded as primitive (§ $1), and as original monosyllabic formations. 


mut 


3. Paradigm III comprises forms with an unchangeable vowel xm 


in the first syllable, whilst the vowel of the second syllable has been 
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lengthened from an original short vowel, and is therefore changeable. 
The special cases are to be distinguished in which the original short 
vowel is lengthened both zm and Jdefore the tone, but in an open 
syllable becomes vocal S‘wd (Paradigm a, to which examples like 
DEIN wheels, for D'BI8, comp. pbs porches, are to be referred), 
the cases in which the vowel becomes vocal S*wd even before the 
tone (Paradigm 6), and finally, those in which the termination of 
the 7””5 formations of this class is entirely lost (Paradigm c). 


00  Rem.1. On the model of pbiy (which, moreover, is obscured from ‘é/ém), the 
following forms. are also inflected : bop (§ 85.4), in some cases with virtual 
sharpening of the third radical (see § 20. a), as MMI Jer. 17, 7. Ps. 40, 5. 
Job 3) ra, causes’, 5 nouns of this form maintain the Qames i in the constr. st. plur., 
e.g. NPD from NPId'; on the other hand, in the plur. of the participles Niph. 
(§ 85. 7) of verbs N’’ >) (which likewise belong to this class), are found not only 
regular forms like DN 1P2 but also D’Nah2 Jos. 10, 17, D'SDbI Ezek. 20, 30 sq., 
and so always DN3) (except Ezek. 13, 2 D'N337) and D’NyD) (except Ezra 8, 25 
D'N31D377): 

Pp Moreover, the other participles in @ also follow the analogy of pdiy as regards 
the final syllable (pn, POPD; comp., however, JW%94 Gen. 43, 12 in close 
connexion ; see the analogous cases in § 65. d@); also yay table (§ 85. u,; plur. 
nianow, constr. nianDws), j2 QP, constr. 2p, hence in plur. constr. with szff 
DID Lev. 7, 38; apy (§ 85. zw), plur. D’D1Py (with sharpening of the final 
consonant for DXTPY, comp. also DY waked, plur. DNDDY Gen. 3, 7 [but in 2, 25 
DY from Diy], D'DIYID nakedness, 2 Chron. 28, IB; psp, WIP; ‘poy 
Is. BI, 10, "7323 Is. 23, 8 sq.; even with attenuation of the d to ie putin 
threshing instr uments, 2 Sam. 24, 22. 1 Chron. 21, 23, from 37)9), [MD (§ 85. 2, 
In (§ 85.2), A) (§ 85. 2), inasmuch as they retain the @ of the first syllable, 
contrary to rule, even when not pretunic, e. g. “2219, Wid; awin (§ 85.2); avAR 
(§ 85. D), tonstr. st. plur. ‘aun TK, oy, r 2 Analy, also isolated forms according : 
to § 84a, letter ¢, and § 844, "letters b,c, k,m,n,o. Cf. further, TNS zeck (from | 
sdw'ar), constr. st. WY Jer. 28, 10 sqq., constr. st. plur. “UN Gen. 45, 14, &c. 

977 ~=2. (Paradigm 4; comp. § 84a, letter s.) Instead of the original ¢ in-such forms 
as D228 (cf. 2 Ki, 22, 29), the second syllable more frequently has ¢, e. g. ys 
thy creator ; with a closing guttural (according to § 91.d; but cf. also 538 
Deut. 32, 28) forms are found sometimes like qnbey, sometimes like qN73; 
constr. st. without swf, yoo Ps. 94, 9 (according to § 65. d@); with a middle 
guttural TPN Is. 48, 17; comp. 43, 14.—The same analogy also is followed in the 
flexion of the other participles which haye Zin the final syllable (wpn, Depnn, &c.); 
see further, in § 84 4, letter d, }33, &c. (but with exceptions, as pve, D5), 


: Dw pe Ezek. 7, 24 for ’ wap (from Wap) is wholly irregular ; perhaps, 
however, the. part. Piel is intended, without Dages in the I (according to § 20. m), 


: 
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and letters 7, ; § 85.7, & (M3 altar, constr. st. M39, plur. OAD), and letter g, 
but here also there are exceptions like pdapa Ps, 26, 12. i 

3. (Paradigm ¢c: fart. Qal of verbs 7” > differing from Paradigm II, / in the 77 
unchangeableness of the vowel of the first syllable.) In Ezek. 17, 15 @ in 
the adsol, st. is abnormal, and S*ghé/ in the constr, st. in 2 Sam. 24, 11 (so Opitius, 
Ginsburg; but Baer Mh), Eccles. 2, 15 (according to Baer, but not the Mantua ed. ; 
Mp Eccles. 3, 19 is in the adso/. st.). To this class belong, as regards their 
formation, the 7” b-forms mentioned in § 844, letter 7, § 85. g (with suff, e.g. 
oya0 Deut. 20, 1, which brought thee up), and letter h. 

In a few instances, before a suffix beginning with a consonant, the original dy of SS 

the termination has been contracted to é, and thus there arise forms which have 
apparently plural suffixes; as pipAwrn Is. 5, 12. Dan. I, 10. 16; DIPS VW their 
appearance, Dan. 1, 15. Gen. 41, 21, cf. Nah. 2, 5; py who stretched them 
forth, Is. 42, 5; defectively OD Hos. 7, 5 (comp. DiI} Ezek. 34, 14); on the 
other hand, the examples from Is. 14, 11. Gen. 47, 17. ‘1 Sam. 19, 4, which were 
formerly classed with the above, are really plurals. But 7'3F) thy camp, Deut. 
23, 15 (qin occurs just before), "]'3/12 thy cattle, Is. 30, 23, pe Cant. 2, 14, 
and NN) the sight of him, Job 41, 1 (with the” here retained orthographically), 
yoy Ezek. 40, 31, &c., are still to be explained as singulars——On a few other 
examples which may perhaps be thus explained, see § 124.%. Before the plural 
ending the original termination ay reappears in Dy Is. 25, 6 (part. Pu. 
from nnd). 7 

4, Paradigm IV comprises the forms with a changeable vowel ¢ 
(a, 4), or a vowel which has already become vocal S*wd (c), in the 
first syllable, and an unchangeable vowel in the second. With 
Paradigm ¢ (which, however, for the most part consists merely of 
forms based on analogy, without biblical parallels) are also connected 
all the forms which have unchangeable vowels in both syllables, and 
therefore (like 23) cannot undergo any vowel changes. 

Rem. 1. Analogous to PB (ground-form fdgid) are § 84 a, letter 2, UU 
bing, &c. (with @, not changeable @ for 2); in substantives like pide, this @ is 
demonstrably obscured from 4 (Arab. sdlém); letters 4, m, “ADN, WD, &c. ; 

§ 85. 2, INDY, conser. fi}; Than, constr. iy; 1a, constr. DD (comp., 
however, the forms in the constr. st. ayy, ji03?, and with plural suffix pay 
Ezek. 27,12 sqq.); § 88-7, WIDPN, constr. wabm; § 85.2 Dipip, &c. 

2. (ground-form ‘anty, stem 12)) represents forms in which a closing Yédh VV 
has been resolved into 4; before formative additions the Yédh under the protection 
of a Daged forte again becomes audible as a firm consonant, whilst the (originally 
short) vowel of the first syllable becomes vocal S¢wé; comp. § 844, letter 4, "PJ, 
plur. Op), and § 87. 2. : 

a sn with unchangeable 4 in the second syllable, whilst the Sw is weakened WW 
from a short vowel (Arab. Aitdd) ; constr. st. “and Est. 4, 8 (readings like ANS 
2 Chron. 35, 4 are incorrect, although "p' Est. 1, 4 and “1d 4, 8 are supported 
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by fairly good authority; however, these g°fd/-forms in Hebrew are probably 
all loan-words from the Aramaic), The plural forms are given in the Paradigm 
within brackets, since they are not found in the Old Testament. In a narrower 
sense the forms enumerated in § 84 a, letters -Z, belong to this class; in a wider 
sense all those which have unchangeable vowels throughout, thus § 84a, letter x, 
§ 844, letter ¢ yp, comp., however, the anomalous forms mentioned there), 
letters 2, m (No. 34 sq.), 2 (No. 39), ~ (No. 44), also partly § 85. d-w (especially 
letters /and 7), . 

“4% In opposition to the anomalous shortening of the form bp (see above), cases 
are also found where pretonic vowels are retained even in the ante-penultima 
(with the secondary tone); comp. above, letters 22 and ff, also of the form bp 
(properly gdti7) the examples DYDD, Dy". Denby, whilst the constr. st. 
sing. according to the rule, changes the @ into vocal S°wé (DID, 7B). (These 
are not to be confounded with forms like YY “rant, which is for yy, and 
consequently has an unchangeable Qames.) Of the form bsp (gata@Z) in this 
class, are 32W week, plur. D yaw and Nipsaw, constr. niyaw, but with Metheg 
of the secondary tone in the fifth syllable from the end, pa nya, 


§ 94. Formation of Feminine Nouns. 


@ 1, The feminine ending "_, when appended to the masculine 
forms treated in § 93, effects in almost all cases the same changes 
as are produced in the masculine forms by the addition of a light suffix, 
since in both cases the tone is moved one place farther forward (see 
§ 92.4). The following scheme is based on the same division into four 
classes, with their subdivisions, as in § 93; a few special forms will 
be treated in § 95 in connexion with the paradigms of feminine nouns. 

6 Paradigm I: segholate forms, with the feminine ending always 
added to the ground-form, (a) nap queen, HW23, and with attenuation 
of & to 7 NYID lamb, NBY? hot stone, Is. 6, 6 (elsewhere always MBY1; 
see Baer on Ezek. 40, 17), MPM} strength (unless belonging to 
Paradigm 4); (4) MND covering (masc. nn), not to be confounded 
with the unchangeable forms with a prefixed 1, derived from 7’ 
stems, as $2 command, plur. MH¥D; TDW grace, pleasure (12) 3 
(c) M9PN, proper name (WA mole), MW food (P38); (@) MV? girl 
(2); (7) MONE ceed, MI purity (HB); (e) ADW wrong (also Mdiy, 
Paradigm 7); (7) MPS victuals (masc. VY, comp. Paradigm #); from 
gitl and gutl-forms, 2 understanding, MED tempest ; (2) mS fat 
tail (as if from DN), MAW (dé attenuated to 7) captivity (*a¥), mp wreath 
(probably an original gef/-form) ; (7) 1°0 Lf, 70 measure (attenuated 
from N71); adjectives derived from y’’y stems also belong in flexion 
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to this class, as 131 mudia, with middle guttural M3 mala; (m) 
plan ; (n) TPN statute (Ph), 

Paradigm II: ground-form gé/dlat, &c., (a) M22) vengeance (OR); © 
(2) MTS earth; (c) no2 corpse; (d) MBYY languida; ( f) 15° beautiful, 
NYP end (from 5%, H¥P). From stems ¥’Y arise such forms as ny 
(masc. TP, properly part. Qal from TY) female witness. From the 
ground-form gd##l, NPY profunda (masc. PHY), NIAY servitude, &c. 

Paradigm III: unchangeable vowel in the first, changeable in the d 
second syllable, (a) ni a woman with child (comp. the examples 
in § 84a, letter s, and the retention of the @ in the art. P7‘él, 
Ex. 22, 17. 23, 26; in the Azthpa‘él, 1 Ki. 14, 5 8q.), but also with 
the change of the ¢ (originally 7) into S*wé, nw dwelling, Nah. 3, 8. 
However, in these participial forms the feminine is mostly indicated 
by N__ (see below, letter 2); (c) mdi those of the captivity (masc. ndia), 
but also with a recurrence of the final ¥édh, 127 clamorous, Prov. 7, 11; 
and the examples in §75.v. On the @ of the participles of verbs ¥’9, 
which also belong to this class, such as 1 peregrina, comp. § 72. g 

Paradigm IV: original changeable vowel in the first syllable, @ 
unchangeable in the second, (a) np magna, NYDN stork, properly 
pia; nbina virgin, properly seiuncta ; (6) MY misera. 

2. A simple n is added as feminine ending in forms like n*3 u 
weeping (masc. 23, § 93.1, 2), NA covenant; but feminine participles 
of verbs x5, as M8¥*, NN¥D, may be due to contraction from _ydse"et, 
&c., whilst forms like MN¥iD, NNW2 (see § 74.7) may be explained 
on the analogy of the forms treated in § 93.4 Apart from the iv’ 
formations, the only examples with simple n are {2 Ay (construct st.) 
Gen. -16,.51-.Jud. 13, 5.7 for nbs (Gen. 14, 19. Is. 7, 14), and 
nw 1 Ki. 1, 15, contracted from ANIW; comp. § 8o. d. 

The forms which arise by appending the n feminine to masculine £ 

nouns with a changeable vowel in a closed final syllable are, as a rule, 
developed exactly in the same way as masculine segholate forms. 
Thus there arise in Paradigm I (a) from 9733 (for original g*dzr? ; 
§ 69. ¢), the form na mistress (but only in construct st.; the absolute 
sé, is M23); from DDD (49 = 92) nob queen; in Paradigm II, (2) 
D2) Jevir, fem. np (from MD2}) ; npag (nn = nns pit) Lev. 13, 553 
(c) T2 wall, nwa (from 113 = e*dirt; comp. }Pt as construct st. of 
fet); on the other hand, nvian is construct st, of NWN, with lengthening 
of the original 7 of AYN. 
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Formations with a changeable 6 in the second syllable belonging 
to this class are, nvr bronze (from AWN); perhaps also nhs writing 
(unless it be obscured from 393, § 93, Paradigm IV, c).—Paradigm IIT, 
(a) neh (from ANA), masc. ONIN seal; (4) NP3 (properly sucking) 
Sprout (in pause, e.g. nyah Ex. 26, 4, &c.), and so most feminines 
of the participle bop. On this transition of the ground-form géf/t to 
nbwp (AP, ADs, see above), cf. § 69. c; géfalt regularly serves as 
the ground-form before suffixes, and under the influence of a guttural, 
e.g; nyt, feminine of YI' knowing ; in a wider sense, nada skull 
may also be included here, see § 95, Paradigm IV, c. 

On the endings NM} and N’__, see § 86. &, /, § 95 at the end. 


§ 95. Paradigms of Feminine Nouns. 


In accordance with the general formative laws, stated in § 92. 4-4, 
the following cases have chiefly to be considered in the flexion of 
feminines also: (1) a tone-lengthened vowel on the removal of the 
tone reverts to its original shortness (thus the @ of the termination 
nN becomes again @ in the comsfruct sf.N—). On the other hand, 
even an originally short vowel is retained as (a long) pretonic vowel 
before the ending 7, e.g. NPIS; (2) without the tone or foretone 
an originally short vowel almost always becomes vocal Sw; on the 
other hand, defore a vowel which had thus become vocal S*wd the 
a@ in the first syllable which had hitherto also been reduced to vocal 
S*wd returns, although usually attenuated to 7%, e.g. NPI¥ from 
sadhagaih; (3) in the plural of the feminines of segholate forms 
before the termination Mi or O°, and in formations of the latter kind 
also before the light suffixes, a prefonic Qames reappears, while the 
short vowel of the first syllable becomes vocal S*wd. This short 
vowel, however, returns in the construct st., whether ending in Mi or 
‘__; in formations of the latter kind also before the grave suffixes. 

The following Paradigms deal only with such of the forms treated 
in § 94 (with the exception of I, @) as incur some vowel changes 
or other. All forms with unchangeable vowels follow the analogy 
of Paradigm I, d. 


g art 


§ 95-] 


Sing. absolute 


» construct 


» with light suff. 


» with grave suff. nanz0 b2nsn 


Plur. absolute 
93 construct 
» with suff. 

Dual absolute 


Sting. absolute 


construct 


» with light suff. 
with grave suff. DINPIW 


Plur. absolute 
», construct 
», with suff. 

Dual absoluie 


construct 


» 


1. Paradigm I: feminines of segholate forms. 
has the form mnyas towards Gibeah (masc. yal). 


(a) The locative of this class @ 
In some cases, especially with 
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te 
a. b d. 


é. 


mp BARD [AAR] 
(queen) (reproach) (waste) (statute) (mistress) 
neo me ma men ms 
mao NE Nem 
pansy NPAT 
nispo nin oninn—onipn 
niod nip mia nip 
‘nisbp ‘nian snipn 
pyinp? poy 
(embroidery (cynabals) 
on both sides) 
II. TI. 
a. b. os a. b. 
mee py manips 
(righteousness) (outcry) (year) (sprout) (skull) 
my me mph 
a a ro 
peney. Dany pamps  panpa 
nips ane — [nipri*] 
nipry nix —onipais——nibabs 
mipyy ‘nis snip smibaba 
pynay [DyAvin»] 
(Zips) (fetters of brass) 
‘Nay 
REMARKS, 


an initial guttural, there is no means of deciding whether the form in question 
is to be referred to a gat or a git] Dass) Cres APN strength (comp. NW under 6), 


A dual of this form occurs in pynyay seven times (comp. yay seven, fem.). 


? Only in Ps. 69, 10, pape to rule, with a firmly closed syllable, comp. 


§ 93. 7. 


27 On niw as a less i a (poetic) form for Dw see § 87.” 


U 


7, 


h 
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Analogous to masculine forms like va (§.93.5)is NDI myrtle.—From masculines 
of the form 5 (7, comp. § 93. i; k) arise feminines sometimes like MINA, 
mp, ms (see above, § 94. 4), sometimes like mda (§ 94. /); occasionally 
the fave N is retained before the plural ending, as if it belonged to the stem 
(comp. § 87. £), e.g. ninan spears. Forms like 7243 (comp. M33N, a g#t/ form) 
are derived directly from the masculine forms ay kid, IN a “feet. —(4) From 
a stem {’Y, MOM wheat (for age plur. pn. —(c) From ny Soreskin, 
the plur. absol. is midi (comp. D? yB, § 93, Paradigm Lees constr. “nidry, — 
(d) Example of a feminine segholate form from a stem 3’ (ground- form qutl, 
like 75M of the form gd¢/, MB} of the form git/), with J for #, NAN terror, Is. 
19, 17 (Aramaic orthography for 73M). 

(e) To the list of segholate forms with M fem. belong also the infinitives of verbs 
V’B and }/”B, which have rejected the weak consonant at the beginning, as 
nay (from IY), nya (from 1), nv (from W332), as well as nnp (from npd) - 
comp. § 69. m and § 66. 6 and gf The infinitives of verbs Y”D are, however, also 
found in the form ny, md , NY, and of the same origin also are my congrega- 
tion (from TY), NYY counsel (from PY"), now sleep (from 12), constr. NY, NI, 
while in the constr. forms Ny} sweat, Gen. 3, 19 (from YY fo flow), and NY 
excrement, Ezek. 4, 12, the Sere has remained firm. 

From a stem Y’) (cf. WIA Zo de ashamed) is nya shame, with suffix nv2. 
From a stem 9” (nds, comp., however, Barth, ZDMG. 1887, p. 607, who 
assumes a stem bs) the masculine bs appears to have been formed after the 
rejection of the final Yédh, and afterwards the feminine ndy door ; in the plural 
nind3, constr. ninds, the FM of the termination is, however, retained (see above, 
jetter ‘d, nin‘2N). In a similar way npw trough has arisen (from Mpw), of 
which the masc. must have been pY = pe; on the other hand, the plur. constr. 
ninpy Gen. 30, 38 (again retaining the feminine NM as an apparent radical) can 
only Be derived from a kindred form (npy or npe. 

2. Paradigm II: ground-form gatalét, &e., comp. § 94. ¢, Paradigm II, a and 6. 
Analogous to the masculine forms like jDP, plur. DOP, we find mop parva, 
&c.—The constr. forms, like npoay (sidh®gdth), are distinguished by the 5*ud 
medium (§ 10. @) from the segholate forms, like NWAD (A2bh-sdth). Consequently 
the constr. st. ND Gen. 28, 4 and elsewhere (from na blessing), and nan 
1 Sam. 14, 15 and elsewhere (from NTN a trembling), are abnormal. — Under 
the influence of a guttural (see Paradigm 6) the original ¢ is retained in the first 
syllable in the constr. st. (comp. also MIN earth, NDS) 5 ; in other cases it is 
modified to S°ghdl, e.g. mday wagon, indy. Frequently from an absol. st. 
in 71__ the constr, is formed with the termination n, ie g- myoy crown, constr. 
nyoy (from AY) ; sda with Typ assembly, nw 


in the absol. st} np (from D3) levir) before suffixes is pointed as in 
Oa, and thus completely agrees with nv} (Paradigm I, ¢). From a stem 


r ” (Os) is formed NID ¢ruth (from dant, and this no doubt for an original 
*dmint, § 69. c) before suffixes SION &e. 


From the masc, form bp (gétiZ) are formed, according to rule, nya wall, 


—— a) 
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nba corpse, constr. nd33 3; MD}B catzle, constr. non (for nina). More fre- 
quently, however, the 2 of the second syllable is retained before the termination 
ath of the constr. st.; thus from nba once p22 Is. 26, 19, and always naa 
pool, ny prey, Spd unclean, ‘mys Sull, Is. L, 21 (with # compaginis, see 
§ 90. 2), NTN Job 16, 13 ; ‘noNY 1 Sam. 1, 27 and elsewhere (with syncope of 
the &, qn 1 Sam. 1, 17) also ‘noNy Job 6, 8. 

As dual we find psy stdes (comp. inv Gen. 49, 13, from the obsolete nay, 
feminine of 7); the constr. st. nat is perhaps to be referred to a segholate 
form (Sy, comp. 7 as constr. st. of FJ), unless the closed syllable be due 


_ _ to the analogy of NDIA and NTN (letter ¢). 


In the forms with simple F feminine the ground-form gdzi/t is developed (§ 69. c) 
to g*talt, and this again regularly to ndp. Thus the feminine of aN companion 
is nan, of VA fem. nia besides 1'}J3 —Of ¥’y stems the segholate forms 
TN} rest and NM pit (from M3, MW) belong to this class; Bottcher (Gram. i. 
411) rightly distinguished the latter from now corruption (stem nny) ; in the 
same way also nn rest is distinct from nns a lighting down (stem nna). 

The feminines of the form gdéti] from stems 7, as MND mortua, TTY fem. 
wetness (from Mid, TY), have likewise an unchangeable vowel in the first syllable. 
Comp., on the other hand, the forms from 5 stems mentioned above, letter ¢, 
such as nw sleep, constr. st. nw ; moreover, MDM anger, constr. st. NON (but 
npn a leathern bottle, in pause npn Gen. 21, 15, constr. st. ny non Gen. 21, 14, 
perhaps from a stem FD). 

The feminines of the form gédfz/, like Mpdy (masc. Py), maintain the original 
z by sharpening the following consonant (comp. § 93. kb); on the other hand, by 
appending the fem. MN, segholate forms arise, like nwng, before suff. pawn) &e, 
Dual paving (placed under Paradigm III, c); comp., however, al Zap) Lam. 3, 7. 

A few feminines from 7” >) stems (Paradigm II, c) are found with the ending ath, 
due to the rejection of the final Waw or Védh and contraction of the preceding @ 
with the @ of the termination df ; thus ND portion (for miniyath or méndéwdath), 
NP ezd, plur. njro (constr. st. Neh. 12, 47. 13, Io) and nixzo (Neh. 12, 44); 
niyp Ex. 38, 5; comp. 37, 8 and 39, 4 K°th.; on nina valleys, see § 93. V.— 
NIN szgz (stem MIN) is obscured from NN, and this is contracted from ’dydth = 
‘dwiydth; plur. NiN&, with double feminine ending ; comp. above, letter f and 
§ 87. 4.—The retention of the @ in the first syllable in mde, &c., Gen. 24, 41 
and elsewhere, is abnormal. 

3. Paradigm III, comp. the various forms in § 94. d and (2. The dual 
pynbin two walis, Is, 22, 11 and elsewhere, taken directly from the plur. niin, 
for osngin, is abnormal (comp. § 87.5, and the proper name on Jos. 15, 36). 
—Among the forms resembling participles Qa/ of verbs ¥’Y, such as W7t (masc. 
‘t from zdzv, hence with unchangeable 2), must be reckoned also Ma high place 
(from O32) *, which has for its constr. st. plur. the pleonastic form ‘Nina , Or written 
ene wee 

[* This etymology is extremely doubtful.—G. W. C.] 
U2 
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defectively ‘nipa (see § 87.5); for this ‘the Masora everywhere requires ‘na, 
which is to be ead bam thé (not 6ém°thé), with an anomalous shortening of tie 
6 to 3 with suffixes on the contrary ‘nina, &c. 

me a wider sense the feminines of the 4 bp (§ 84d, letter e) peda" to.this 
class, in so far as they shorten the @ of the second : syllable before the termination n; 
e. g. mp3 inflammation (from dallégt), with suff. JAPIY Ezek. 16, 52; nya 
signet; also fem. of the forms bop and brp (§ 84 4, letters c and @), as ndix Solly 
(for ’zwwélt), and of all the forms-which have a changeable vowel in the “second 
syllable, and are formed with the prefix 9 (§ 85. g-&), e-g. nado kingdom, 
constr. always n2000 ; MWD (not used in the sing.) pruning-hook, plur. nin ; 
nbn reward, with suff. DYN ; comp. also the examples given in 
§ 85. ¢ and J, as nin birth (from >, on the other hand, MNYiD outgoing), 
npin generation, nayin abomination, constr. nayin, &c. 

Sometimes the plural of these ea is to be ene ta a ene form, 


eed on n the analogy of the other plur. fem. ef, Ae Oal, is to be referred 
to a sing. mpi. Comp., moreover, nvm ploughshare, plur. nivn (as if 
from nvany)*; on the other hand, niand ea (of columns), and ningin 
si are the regular plurals of nnd and nnsin. 


In nop coat the original 2 of the first syllable is maintained by the sharpening . 


of the following consonant (comp. Arab. gifim), with suff. MIMD, the constr. st., 
however, is mhz (as. also in the adso/. st. in Ex. 28, 39); plur. nisn3, constr. 
nian3. —The form nbids given in Paradigm III, 4 is a P/pitl-form of the stem bby 
comp. IPR § 848, letter J. 

4..-To the fourth class, for which no Paradigm is required, belong all the 
numerous forms which in classical Hebrew have unchangeable vowels throughout, 
the originally short vowel of the first syllable having become vocal S*zwdé, owing 
to the tone being thrown forward. Of the forms mentioned in §§ 84 and 85 those 
from })//Y stems especially belong to this class, as nbdy0 scroll, nban praise, nan 
prayer (§ 85.2 and g), as well as the feminines of the ‘participle Hipht 71 of verbs yy, 
e.g. ND enlightening (from NID), and generally the feminines of ¥’) stems 
which are compounded with the freformative 1, as MMA rest (from ni319), 
see § 85.7; from 71” 4 stems perhaps also npyn conduit (onan st. nbyn isnge3 
and elsewhere) and nyda travail. Thus all ‘these forms coincide externally with 
those which already, as masculines, have unchangeable vowels throughout (see 
the list of them in § 93. ww). 

5. The feminine ending M‘__ (apart from 1v7-forms like MWD, § 94. /) arises 
from the addition of the feminine M to the ending ‘__, which is employed to form 


7 DAVY Astarte (plur. ninnwy), which was formerly included among these 
examples, is most probably due to an intentional alteration of the original nny, 


like qb Lev. 18, 21, &c. (for 7150), with the vowels of nya shame, the latter word 
having been substituted in reading for the name of the goddess. 
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adjectives, &c., see § 86. d, h,and &. The ending MY, mentioned in the same 
place, is attached, in segholate forms, sometimes to the ground-form, as Minwy 
Job 12, 5, sometimes to forms with a half-closed syllable, as miabn ; from Wy 
stems we find forms sometimes like MIAW captivity, sometimes like MD3 weeping, 
niba exile, DN vision ; the latter retain the’ @ of the first syllable even in the 
constr. st. and before suffixes. From a gdtt/-form is formed MIDS difficulty ; 
from a gété/-form NYIPB &c. ' 

In the plural of these forms different methods of treatment may be distinguished. 
In some cases the whole ending NM} is retained, as if belonging to the stem (comp. 
above, letter /), e.g. pAanby from nunbs, in others this ending is resolved, as 
in nid Dan, 8, 22 (no doubt for mdl*khuwwéth), as well as in NITY ‘eah wen, 
from ny testimony, but only in connexion with suffixes, pniw Ps. 119, 14, 
&e. ; way 1 Ki. 2, 3, &c. 


§ 96. Nouns of Peculiar Formation. 


In the following Paradigms ', pp. 294 to 296, a number of frequently 
used nouns are arranged, whose flexion presents more or less striking 
peculiarities. These peculiarities, however, are almost always subor- 
dinate to the usual phonetic laws, and the usual designation of the 
nouns as zrregu/ar is, therefore, not justified, when once the ground- 
forms are properly recognized on which the present forms are 
based. 

0 a a ee ee a es 


The only omissions from these Paradigms are THY, OM and nion (on which 
see the remarks), and all the forms which are not found in the Old Testament. 
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Sing. absolute a8 ns nins WN nwK 
(father) (brother) (stster) (man) (woman) 

» construct ‘a8 ‘nS nin wx - nes 

,, with suff.ofising, 28 als) Palas: we HN 

2 Mase. yas pos = ping PAWS 

» 2 fem. yas POS NINN NS 

» 3 Mase. (vay) Pas GAVIN) YON inhy ive IAW 

» 3 fem. mas moe AANA 

dae sesds way wT wHAN 

ar 2 IASC. DS‘a8 Dans [Danins] 

2 fem. ipa 

» 3 mase. DiyaN DANN ons 

» 3 fem. TPIS 

Plur. absolute nias Dens Dwi Des 

» construct nias ‘ON WIN” wr 

, with suff.of ising. “DIS “DS, pause TS ‘nHTS wi wa 

2 Mase Tye Ts Tee Th 

» 2 fem. Wis = qyainy 

nS THESE. WIS yoy ynins YIN ye 

» 3 fem. ibe DpRN 

tos a HaN ITN DEN eA 

2 mas. Danas Dams nin Day 

» 3 masc. (DINNN) DYN DPOS OOPS DBI DT 

» 3fem me 

REMARKS, 


AN father ; the constr. ‘8, like ‘M$ and ‘)3 (which occurs once), may perhaps 
be reckoned among the remains of an earlier linguistic period, discussed in § go. /, 
However, IN also occurs in compound proper names, e. g. O} VIN, beside 
pidyrans, &c.; also Gen. 17, 4 sq. poa-aEN for the purpose of explaining the 
name DAtAyaN. On the plur. niax see § 87. Z. 

FN brother. The plur. adsol. pins has DageS forte implicitum (§ 22. c); VAS 
stands for MIS according to the phonetic law stated in § 27. g,and so also "MN in 
pause for me. The sharpening of the M merely serves to keep the preceding 
Pathah short, as in D*PD8, &e. (§ 93. ee). 

IHN one (for IHN, likewise with Dages forte implicitum, § 22. c, comp. § 27. q)s 
constr, and otherwise i in close connexion, INN (Gen. 48, 22, 2Sam. 17, 22. Is. ay elize 
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TDN mya Pe mop ta 
(handmaid) (house) (son) (daughter) (day) (vessel ) 
ma "3 nah 
OS NR = ‘na 
WIENS PMR BB, pause WB IAB, pause YH 793 
Bae} 723 
Inds ina 3 ina inh 
mn RIN m3 apa 
nia ' 
D2na p2na 
oma oni 
ningy = ona pa misao ot 
nino wma "3 oP 
‘DADS 22 ‘i {DD 
via TE piss phe 
73 732 yon a 
nphioy "22 2 a 
panos ia piss 
WAI wa wha wy andy 
Denes DR oma DIDI Ne DN 
pina pra DPS Bey NE 
POMS | Na pP23 


Zech. 11,7; and especially before fi) [1] Gen. 3, 22. Ex. 30,14. Num. 16, 15. 
Jud. 17, 5. 1 Sam. 9, 3. Ezek. 18, 10); fem. NAN uwxa (for FINN, according to 
§ 19.@), in pause NNN. Once IM masc. (by aphaeresis, § 19.2), Ezek. 33, 30, 
as in Aramaic ; plur. DINS some, but also zdem. 

ning séster, from *whdwiit or ’éhdydt, with elision of the } or ', and the 4, which 
has arisen from dé, obscured to 6. In Num. 6, 7 {NAN stands for alats3 (with 
Dages forte tmplicitum in the M). The plur. adsoé. (nA) does not happen to 
occur. In Ezek. 16, 52 JONAS occurs (for 7ny). In the forms ‘NjnN 
Jos..2; 13 K%é., INN Ezek. 16, 51. 55. 61 (to be read also in verse 45 for 
3NiN&, which has been erroneously assimilated to the singular occurring in 
vy. 48. 49. 56), and p> nin’ Hos. 2, 3 (for which, however, read paniny) the 


third radical has been entirely lost. 
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Sing. absolute [" | 


” 


2) 


” 


(water) 
construct 
with suff. of 1 sing. 
2 mase. 


2 fem. 
3 mase. 
3 fem. 
viet 2 
2 Mase. 


3 mase. 


3 Sem. 


Plur. absolute pp 
»» construct ‘, "DD 
» with suff.of ising. 22 
5 2 Mase. 2" 
ue ay ees 
» 3 mase. WDD 

, 
» 3 fem. MP 
Be ii ae wD 
»» 2 mase. 
» 3 mase. DID 


”? 


3 fem. 


The Noun. 


vy 4 
(city) (mouth) 
vy ‘2 
yy ‘3 
™m OT 


ivy YB, NB 


ayy 


Byy 


oy 
“Ww 
“y 
Py 
ay 
my 
my 
wy 
oF 
oy 


mB 
395 
D3 
DPS 
iPS 


niss 


vN> 
(head) 
Nr 
WN 
Tee) 
qe 
jw 
AWN 
INT 
Day 
DYNA 
1s 


DWN 
RT 


YORI 
TON) 
ONT 
oye 
DN) 
HPS) 


[s 96. 


py [Dv] 

(name) (heaven)- 
Dy, “Dy 
‘ey 
WY, pause OU 
in 
my 
wD 
DaBy 
poy 


ning noe 
ning Dy 
Tey 

wow 

oy 


pninw 
ino 


WN man, according to the common opinion either incorrectly lengthened for wis 
(from 77S, with assimilation of the V#x of the ground-form ’iz¥ from the stem 
VIX, which again has been attenuated from ’am¥), or softened directly from ’27. 
It is, however, probable that a separate stem (WS Zo be strong?) is to be assumed 
for the singular’; consequently the stem WIN to be sociable, would be connected 
only with the plur. DIN (OWS is found only in Is. 53, 3. Ps. 141, 4. Proy. 8, 4). 

MON slave, handmaid; with the plur. nin, with consonantal 4, comp. in 
Aram. J738 fathers, and similarly in Phoen. N57 from nb, also Arab. ’adahdt 


* So already Gesenius in his hes. linguae Hebr. i. 83 sq., and recently again 
Friedr. Delitzsch, Prolegg., p. 160 sqq., Praetorius in Kuhn’s Orient. L. B., 1884, 
p- 196; Kénig, Lehrged. ii. 38; while Néldeke (ZDMG. 1886, p. 739 sqq.), 
against Delitzsch, would connect both YS and D2 with the stem WIN, 
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(fathers), wmmahdt (mothers), with an artificial expansion into a triliteral 
stem. 

nS woman, probably for TWIN ; ? from WIS to be weak (= Arabic ’dndttd), 
and therefore distinct from WN #0 de sociable (see above, on YN). So De Lagarde, 
Uebersicht, p.68 ; Kénig, Lehrged. ii. 159 sq. The form ns (for "284, with N fem. 
from ’25¥, after rejection of the doubling and lengthening of the ¢ to 4 comp. 
nvion as constr. st. of nviion Jive) occurs in Deut. 21, 11. 1 Sam. 28,75 Ps. 
58, 9, even in abdsol. st. [cf., however, below, § 130.4, 5].— In Ps. 128, 3 FAWN 
is found for FMW. Instead of the plur. D'va (by aphaeresis from DIN ? 
according to Friedr. Delitzsch, from another distinct stem, nw), we find in 
Ezek. 23, 44 nis’. 

Na house, plur. Dna (only in Deut. 6, 11. 1 Chron. 28, rr D'AA without 
Metheg), pronounced bétin. The explanation of the Dage’ in the NM is still 
a matter of dispute. According to Jewish tradition (comp. Delitzsch, Jesaza, ed. 3, 
P. 79), the Dage# forte (after firm Metheg ; comp. § 16. 7 ¢) serves merely to 
distinguish this word from DNA passing the night (part. Qal of MX3); the Syriac 
bdttin, however, shows that the Dage¥ is original, and belongs to the character 
of the form. According to Wright, Comparative Grammar, p. 88, ona is simply 
contracted from daz-tim (as j& from mS , DPY from py, &c.), and the Dage, 
therefore, is /ene; Konig, Lehrgeb. ii. 56, proposes the name Dage¥ forte ortho- 
consonanticum ; Philippi, ZDMG. xlix. p. 206, assumes for the plural a stem 
distinct from that of the singular. The incorrectness of the formerly common 
pronunciation Zo¢¢im is sufficiently shown by the Babylonian punctuation (see § 8. d, 
note 2), which leaves no doubt as to the 2. 

j2 soz (Gen. 30, 19 WY}2) , constr, usually “2 (also with a conjunctive accent 
as an equivalent for Maggeph, Gen. 17, 17. Is. 8, 2, and elsewhere, 1 Chron. OO, ais 
even with smaller disjunctives, especially in the combination jal, Ex. 30, 14. 
Lev. 27, 3, and elsewhere [“}319 only after DN) and before wan, also in Is, 51, 12; 
see Strack on Ex. 30, 14]}), rarely “ja (Deut. 25, 2. Jon. 4, 10 twice, Prov. 30, 1, 
and so always in the combination ji27}2, and in the proper names }"D13 [but 
3D jA Benjamite] and NP}a Prov. 30,1), once 32 (comp. § go. /) Gen, 49,11, 
and “03 (§ 90. ~) Num. 23, 18. 24, 3. 15—In Gen. 49,22 }2, for which “}2 
ought to be read, is intended by the Masora for the adsol. s¢., not the constr. 

Na daughter (from bant, and this again, according to the law stated in § 69. ¢, 
for dint, fem. of {A), with suff. ‘AD for ‘3. Plur. nina , from the sing. ma . 
comp. D2 sons. 

DN husband’s father, only with suff. OM, mon ; and nian husband’s mother, 
only with suff. yin, Anion. Comp. 38, MX and nins, 

ni day (Arab. yaum), dual DD; the plur. D'D* is probably from a different 
sing. (D. yam) *, constr. 1)’ and (poetically) nin, Deittn3 2 n7an SO Onbas 


? Friedr. Delitzsch (in the Babylonian glosses to Baer’s text of Ezekiel, p. xi) 
on Ezek. 23, 44, remarks that the Assyro-Babylonian forms from aS$a¢u (woman), 
the plur. assa¢z corresponding, therefore, to nivs, not to the ordinary plur, Dw), 

? The supposition (put forward also in earlier editions of this Grammar) that 
the plur. DD" arose from Dw} through elision of the }, is invalidated by the fact 
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D3 vessel, in pause 55 (with suff. 12 Deut. 23, 25) from nbd to contain, 
plur. “pds (as if from bp, nba; according to Konig, ii. 63, aaagle shortened 
from | hilyim). =. 

oD water ; comp. on the plur. § 88.d. 

VY city. The plur. DYY is scarcely syncopated from D™)'Y, as ‘it is pointed 
in Jud. 10, 4 (no doubt erroneously, i in imitation of the preceding oy ass colts), 
but from a kindred sing. “Y, which still occurs in proper names. 

WB mouth, constr. st. oi (for original °B = 15?). Its origin is still disputed. 
According to Gesenius and Konig (ii. 103), MB stands for AXB (ground-form 
piay) from ANB 40 breathe, to blow ; according to Olshausen, for. 13, from a stem 
m5 or M8. "But parallel with the Hebrew 1B are Assyr. p@, Arab. ft, fam, 
famm, fumm, Bibl. Aram. D3, NIB, Syr. pam, pamd, so that Barth, ZDMG. 
xli, p. 634, assumes two forms of development from the same stem (3105), viz. /7 
and Lye ‘B my mouth, from pi-y; for DIYS we find in Ps. 17, 10. 58,7. 59, 13 
iD'B. The supposed plur. 03 1 Sam. 13, 21 is generally explained as a con- 
traction from O%8, but the text is altogether corrupt. The plur. nes, for the 
edges of a sword, occurs in Prov. 5, 4; reduplicated nvp's Is. 41,15. Ps. 149, 6. 

WN head (obscured from UNI = r@$); plur. DN (for DVN, § 23.¢); 
YUNA only in Is. 15, 2 

‘ny a head of small cattle (sheep or goat), constr. st. NW, with suff. why 
1 Sam. 14, 34 and 1%Y Deut. 22, 1, according to Konig, ii. 131, from a ground- 
form s2’ay, but according to De Lagarde, Uebersicht, 81 sq., from a stem WY 
(ny = say = wisay). 

ne name, constr. generally DW (only six times “DY) ; ; comp. f2, 

pow heaven (§ 88. a). 


§ 97. Numerals. (a) Cardinal Numbers. 


1, The cardinal numbers from 2 to 10, in Hebrew, are substantives 
with an abstract meaning, like “as, decas, mevrds, and were, therefore, 
originally attached in the consfruct st. to the word numbered, e. g. 
D2 mow trias filiorum., However, the appositional construction 
of the numerals was likewise in use, side by side with this, at an 
early date, e.g, O23 nwo, trias, sc. fiz, and from the latter was 
developed the use of the abstract numerals as adjectives (placed after 
their noun), see § 134.c¢ (TH8 unus, fem. NOS wna, see § 96, show even 
SRR eee 


that the @ becomes vocal 5*zu4 in the constr. st. The view that O19 is merely an 
incorrect obscuring of D*, and therefore distinct from the Arab. yaum, is con- 
tradicted by the invariable spelling Di, &c., notwithstanding the spelling Ds) 


(= ni3?) in the Siloam inscription, line 3 (cf. § 7. f), and pws Hos. 6, 2. 
Cf, also the note on § 100. & 
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by their form that they are adjectives, although even in this case 
combinations like D7 SON unus e montibus are possible), The 
consequence of the appositional, and finally adjectival, construction 
was, that for numerals connected with feminine nouns a special 
(and, with the exception of DIAY, a shorter) form came to be used, 
whilst the original forms, with the abstract feminine ending, were 
used in connexion with masculine nouns. Hence, with the numerals 
from 3 to 10, it comes to appear as if the masculine form of the 
numeral were connected with the feminine substantive, and the 
feminine with the masculine substantive. For the expression of 
duality, dual forms are naturally used, with the usual distinction 
of gender. Accordingly, the numerals from 1 to ro are as follows : 


With the Masculine. With the Feminine. 
Adbsol. Constr. Adbsol. Constr. 
% TAS THs no palais 
2. py we 1 DAY al 
3. nedy nyby vow wow 
re NYDN nyas yas YDS 
5 wR vin ven 
6. nee nye vy wy 
TW nyaw yy yay 
8. now nb now 
9. nyvin nyvin yon yun 
ro. = Me my "BP "YP 


1 Shortened from Dv, which would be the regular feminine form of Diy, 
Neyertheless, the Dages in ony, &c. (even after }1) ; DyAwt Jon. 4, 11; comp., 
however, *N#1) Jud. 16, 28) can by no means be regarded as a Dages Sorte arising 
from assimilation of the Wéin, for in that case the word could only be O‘AY (comp. 
Arab. Zintant). It is rather to be read Sédyim, Sté (with Dage¥ lene), comp. 
DAWN, representing the later Palestinian pronunciation (Philippi, ZDWG. xlix. 
p. 206), and Arab. ’étwd¢and (with a kind of prosthetic 8; comp. § 19. m), as 
a further feminine form of ’#tndnz, duo.— Philippi gives a very thorough treatment 
of the subject in his article, ‘Das Zahlwort Zwei im semitischen’ (ZDMG. 
xxxii. p. 21 sqq.), according to which the original form was fny, which, how- 
ever, even in the primitive language, was shortened to “#. In his opinion, 
Day goes back to the dual form ¢ixazmdé, Dyn to ténataiméa, tintaima, so that 
Ga that case pny, which in the Babylonian Codex of 916 has been almost always 
substituted aa later hand for DAY, would be the more original and correct form. 


ce 


ad 
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On the connective forms yay, yon, comp. the analogous forms in § 93. 2. 

The other Semitic languages also exhibit the same peculiarity in the external 
differentiation of the numerals from 3 to 10 as regards gender. The full form 
of the numeral abstracts is only rarely found in connexion with feminine nouns’, 


e.g. OW) nvidy Gen. 7, 13. 1 Sam. 10, 3. Job 1, 4. Ezek. 7,2 Keth.; probably 
also Jos. 1 7,11, where we should read with Dillmann nipi/’w. In apposition, 
Zech. 3, 9. 4, 2, comp. Jer. 36, 23. Conversely in Gen. 38, 24 own wou (but 
in the Samaritan nvovi).— For nyaw seven, there occurs in Job 42,13 the 
strange form naw, according to Ewald an old feminine substantive (comp. the 
German e727 Siebend, a set of seven), but more probably a scribal error. 


2. The numerals from 11 to 1g are formed by placing the units, 
without the copula, before the number ten (in the form “wey masc., 
mY fem.), but without the two words being joined into one. 
However, owing to their rapid pronunciation in one breath, the 
units almost invariably appear in the form of the construcé st. (without 
pretonic vowels); comp., in the following table, 70% and NON in the 
numeral 11, and the units in the feminine numerals from 13 upwards. 
The proper connective forms, however, of the masculine abstracts, 
like Tow, &c., are not admitted in combination with “WY, since the 
units are merely in apposition, and not in a genitive relation. Also 
‘28 and ‘AY, in the number 12, are only apparently in the construct st., 
although formed in the same way (by contraction of the ay, and the 
loss through phonetic decay of the p of DW, DAY), and for the same 
reason, viz. their close. connexion with the following noun. In Dw 
and D’AY the language has contented itself with the contraction of 
the ay (without rejecting the ), unless both forms are to be regarded 
as the Masoretic Q*ré perpetuum (§ 17), viz. 2, TW, for Die, DAY, 
as really intended by the A °¢hzdh. 

Accordingly the numbers from 11 upwards are— 


Masculine. Feminine. 

“wy “THN. My nos 

fe oe ; Ba ~ 
Wy Mnvy My SAVY 


a ee eee ee eee 

* In the vulgar dialects of Arabic, and in Ethiopic, the feminine form of the 
numeral is by far the more common. This form appears also in Hebrew, when 
the number is regarded in the abstract, as in the multiplicatives (see § 97.2). 

2 ‘FWY, which remained for a long time unexplained, was recognized (first by 
J. Oppert) in the Assyro-Babylonian inscriptions in the form <¥¢in or 7Xtén $ comp. 
Friedr. Delitzsch, Assyrische Grammatzk, p. 203, and P. Haupt, in the American 
Journal of Philology, viii. 269. Accordingly, awy AVY is a compound, like the 


ae He 
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Masculine. Feminine. 
tk Dea Mey ony 
13. wy nvdy -  mby why 


&c., on the analogy of the last. These numerals regularly have only 
the above form. In regard to their syntax, comp. § 134. 

Very rarely the units appear in the masc. in the constr. st., as “wy nyion 
Sifteen, Jud. 8, 10. 2 Sam. T9, 18; Tey niby eighteen, Jud. 20, 25. .* 

3. The tens from 30 to go are expressed by the plural forms f 
of the units (so that the plural here always stands for ‘en times the 
unit, thus, pov 30, DYDIS 40, DYN 50, DY 60, DYaY yo, nybYy 
80, DYYM 90. But twenty is expressed by OMWY, plur. of WY sen}, 
These numerals are all of common gender, and do not admit of the 
construct state——In compound numerals, like 22, 23, 44, &c., the units 
may precede (/wo and twenty, as in Arabic and English), e.g. Num. 3, 39. 
26,14. Very frequently, however, the reverse order is found (teventy 
and two, as in Syriac, cf. French and English twenty-two), e.g. 

1 Chron. 12, 28. 18, 5%. In all cases the units and tens are connected 
by the copula, ordinarily 1, but 1 before numerals with the tone on the 
penultima, 1 before —, } before S*wd; see § 104. de, g. 

The remaining numerals are the substantives— & 

100 AND fem., consir. nN, 

200 DYAND dual (contracted from DYN 3 comp. § 23.c). 


ee 
Sansk. ékddagan, tvdexa, undecim (analogous to the combination of units and tens 
in the numerals from 12-19), and is used at the same time in the composition of the 
feminine numeral eleven. On the gradual substitution of /} ‘AWY for /Y ION and 
’Y NM see Giesebrecht in ZAW. 1881, p. 226; ’y ‘AWY occurs only in the 
Priestly Code, in Jer., Ezek., in the prologue to Deuteronomy (i. 3), and in 
passages undoubtedly post-exilic, so that it may very well be a loan-word from 
the Babylonian. 

1 For the irregular plural forms py, Dyaw, pyyin (from the segholates 
“YY, ay, yon), we should expect ony, Dyay, pyvin. Is this very 
unusual deviation from the common formation (see above, § 93. J, 0, *) connected 
with the special meaning of these plurals? 

* According to the conclusions of Kénig (De Criticae Sacrae Argumento, p. 61, 
and Lehrged. ii. p. 215 sqq.), the smaller number more commonly precedes in 
Ezek. and the Priestly Code, but the larger always elsewhere. S. Herner (Syntax 
der Zahlworter im A. T., Lund, 1893, p. 71 sqq.) arrives at the same conclusion 
by a full examination of the statistics; cf. also his remarks on Konig in 
ZAW., 1896, i. 
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300 Nix whys plur. (but in 2 Ki. 11, 4. 9. 10. 15, Ath. nit). 
1000 ADs masc. 

2000 psa dual. Ps 
3000 prpbss nvow plur., and so on (except DYDD My in 2 Sam. 


< 


18, 3. 2 Ki. 24, 14 K°¢h.; elsewhere always pbs ny). 

10000 723, in the later Books Ni37, 127, 8127 (properly multitude, 
comp. pupids). 

20000 DAS) dual (see below, letter 4); but nial ‘mn’ Neh. 7, 70 
(also 8137 ‘AY Neh. 7, 71). 

40000 Nia) YD Neh. 7, 66. 

60000 MN3WY Ezra 2, 69 (Baer and Ginsburg nix, as in 
Dan.11,12), 7227 EDN thousands of myriads, Gen. 24,60. 


it Rem. 1. The dual form which occurs in some of the units has the meaning 


s. 


of our ending -fold, e.g. DYAYDIN fourfold, 2 Sam. 12, 6; DYAYIY sevenfold, 
Gen. 4, 15. 24. Is. 30, 26. Ps. 12, 7. 79, 12 (comp. § 134.7). The dual ond) 
Ps. 68, 18 (explained by INI spby thousands of duplication) is not meant 
to be taken in the sense of #wo myriads or twice the number of myriads, but 
in a multiplicative sense.— Besides the plural, which denotes the tens, there are 
also the plurals DYINN some, also iidem, and ninwy decades (not decem) 
Ex. 18, a1. 25. : ; 

2. The suffixes to numerals are, as with other nouns, properly genitives, although 
they are translated in English as nominatives, e.g. DaAY ow your triad, i.e. 
you three, Num. 12, 4. nk * 


§ 98. Numerals. (6) Ordinal Numbers. 


The ordinal numbers from 2 to tro are formed from the 
corresponding cardinals by adding the termination *‘— (§ 86. 4), 
before which another ‘— also is generally inserted between the 
second and third stem radicals. They are as follows: "28 second, 
‘WY, WIT (like YI}, 25, DWI, without the prosthetic x, which 
appears in YDIN, &c.), WON or ‘WN (which, according to Strack, 
is always to be read for ‘WON), WY, "Way, "DY, “yw, ey. This 
é in the penultima unquestionably results from the tendency to assimi- 
lation with the 7 of the ultima, Kénig, ZeArged. ii. 225. The ordinal 
first is expressed by }iWN (cf. § 27..x), from UN head, beginning, 
with the termination fi (§ 86.7). On the use of T98 as an ordinal 
in numbering the days of the month, comp. § 134. p; in such cases 


as Gen. I, 5. 2, 11, the meaning of firs¢ is derived solely from the 
context. 


—e 
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7 


only in the case of 3 and to) M_. They are employed also to 
express fractions, e.g. MWINN fifth or fifth part, n°ywy and ney 
tenth part. Side by side with these, in the same sense, there are 
also forms like W*5¥ ¢ shird, 24 and V2} @ quarter, OYA a jifth part, 
and with the afformative ji, by (plur. DY) a senth part; these 
are to be regarded as abstracts, and are denominatives from the 
cardinal numbers. Comp. finally WY é@8ouds, a week ; WWY a decade 
(of days), and also the “nth day. 


The feminine forms have the termination n’__, more rarely (and 6 


On the expression of the other relations of number, for which the Hebrew has 
no special forms, see the Syntax, § 134. g and r. 
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CHAPTER’ TY. 
THE PARTICLES. 


§ 99. General View. 


a 1. The particles, which in general express the secondary modi- 
fications of thought in speech, the closer relation of words to one 
another, and the mutual connexion of sentences, are for the most 
part either borrowed or derived from noun-forms, sometimes also 
from pronouns and verbs (§ 30.5). Primitive particles (apart from 
a few demonstrative forms, see § roo. 7) can only be so called in the 
sense defined in § 81 sq. 

b 2. So far as the origin of the particles can be discovered with 
certainty, they are either (1) dorrowed from other parts of speech; 
i.e. certain forms of the noun, pronoun or verb, with more or less 
loss of their original meaning, have come to be employed as particles; 
comp. in the Indo-Germanic languages, e.g. the Latin certo, also, 
partim, verum, causa, the German stéatt, anstatt, wegen, weg, and the 
English zustead, away; or (2) derived from other parts of speech, 
either (2) by the addition of formative syllables, as DD’ dy day, from 
ni’ (comp., however, § 100. ¢); or most commonly (4) by abbreviations 
effected in various ways, the extent of their mutilation being in pro- 
portion to the frequency of their use, so that in some cases (see 
below) the original stem has become wholly unrecognizable. 

Comp. in German gem, from gegen, Gegend ; seit, from Sette ; weil (originally 
a particle of time, like our whz/e), from Werle. 
Still more violent abbreviations occur in Greek, Latin, and the Romance 


languages, e.g. dd, ab, a; ef, ex, €; ad, Fr. a; aut, Fr. ou, Ital. o; suger, 
Ital. sz}. 


1 Even short phrases are contracted into one word: Lat. forsitan, from 
fors sit an, Sndovért, Snraby, Fr. peut-étre, Eng. prithee from J pray thee.—In 
Chinese most of the particles are verbs or nouns; e.g. 2% (to give), and also the 
sign of the dative; 2 (to make use of), hence ¢o, for ; méz (the interior), hence 27. _ 
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The greatest shortening occurs in those particles which have ¢ 
entirely lost the character of an independent word, by being reduced 
to a single consonant with its vowel (generally short) or S*wd. 
According to the laws of syllable formation in Hebrew (§ 26. m), 
such particles cannot stand independently, but are united, as prefixes, 
with the following word (§ 102), very much like the preformatives 
of the imperfect (§ 47. ad). 

The view that this shortening of whole words to single letters has actually taken qd 
place in the gradual course of linguistic development, is rendered highly probable 
- by the fact that similar abbreviations in later Hebrew and Aramaic, i.e. as the 
development of the original Semitic speech progresses, become more and more 
striking and frequent. Thus the Biblical Aramaic “| becomes at a later period ile 
in modern Arabic, e.g. hal/ag (now) is from halwagt ; lé (why?) from Lé.ayyi-Saiin, 
&c. Comp. also the analogous cases mentioned above from the Western languages. 
Nevertheless, the use of the simplest particles belongs already to the earliest 
periods of the Hebrew language, or, at any rate, to the earliest.documents which 
have come down to us. 

3. Less frequently particles are formed by composition; as YY e@ - 
wherefore? for YIP guid edoctus ? (rt pabev;) or guid cognitume 
vba (from ba and “IY) deszdes ; myo (from }?, >, ndyo) Srom 


above, above. 


More frequent is the combination of two words into one without contraction, 
© 8 JINN, "STAN, DET, }I-OYD, 


§ 100. Adverbs. 


1, The negative 5 not, and a few particles of place and time, @ 
as DY shere, are of obscure origin. 

2. Forms of other parts of speech, which are .used adverbially 6 
without further change, are— 

(2) Substantives with prepositions, e.g. I8O3 (with might) very; 
325 alone (prop. im separation, Fr. & part), with suffix Leb I alone; 
man Srom within, within ; cf. also M82 (as one) sogether. 

(4) Substantives in the accusative (the adverbial case of the Semites, ¢ 
§ 118. m), comp. rHy dpxny, Sopedy, e.g. T8D (might) very, DBS (cessation) 
no more, DI3 (the day) ¢o-day (comp. § 126. 6), TH? (union) sogether. 
Several of these continued to be used, though rarely, as substantives, 
e.g. DID, plur. OID and NDI, cercuct, as adverb circum, around; 
others have quite ceased to be so used, e.g. 123 (length) long ago; 


iy (repetition, duration) again or further, longer. 
Xx 


d 
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(c) Adjectives, especially in the feminine (corresponding to the 
Indo-Germanic neuter), e.g. M2IW81 primum, formerly (more fre- 
quently 73iWNI2, also moivixnd) ; MD2 and N31 mulium, much, enough ; 
niNdDd wonderfully (properly mirabilibus, sc. modis), MTN Jewish, 
WE, in the Jewish language. 

(d) Verbs in the infinitive absolute, especially in Azpht, which 
are likewise to be regarded as accusatives (§ 113.4), e.8. naw (prop. 
a multiplying) much, nay in multitude; OBON (mane faciendo) early ; 
TIA (vespere faciendo) in the evening. 


f — (e) Pronouns and numerals, e.g. 7] (prop. “here=at this place) here, 


< 


M135} here, hither (also of time, comp. [JY and AY = ITTY, AIT 
ill now); NOS, Dyn, yw, MND once, twice, seven times, a hundred times ; 
nw Jor the second time. 

3. Some adverbs are formed by the addition of formative syllables 
(most frequently 2—) to substantives or adjectives, e.g. DIOS and 
DION fruly (from ie truth); 03M (by favour) gratis (from jf gratia); 
DPM iz vain, frustra, but also empty, Ruth 1, 21, parallel with the fem. 
med full (from Pl empty, emptiness, vacuum) ; ni dy day (from Bi)*, 
Comp. also D3 (an adj. in Hab. 2,19. Lam. 3, 26; an adv. in 
Is. 47, 5), and, with @ in the last syllable, OND8, for OYNB, 7m a 
twinkling, suddenly (from yn a twinkling), and Diviow the day before 
yesterday (from vow three), the @ in both cases being probably 
obscured from an original ¢@—Moreover, comp. msn backward, and 
M371 sordidate, Mal. 3,14. In both these cases, the formative syllable 
an has been first attached to the stem, and then the feminine ending 
ith, which is elsewhere used to form adverbs, has been added to it. 


The termination D _ occurs also in the formation of substantives, e. g. nbp 
ladder (from bhp), and hence the above adverbs may equally well be regarded 
as nouns used adverbially, so that D__, D__, would correspond to =. fi (§ 85, 
Nos. 53, 54), comp. Di"8, equivalent to {iB redemption, sa} (with prep.) 


* Is this D— an instance of the locative or temporal termination (cf. especially 
N73) mentioned in § 88. ¢? Ndldeke, ZDMG. xl. p. 721, considers DD)" a secondary 
substantival form (used adverbially like aby nocti), corresponding to the 
Phoenician and Aramaic DY‘, Syr. #mama; cf., on the other hand, Konig, ii. 255: 
the Phoen. D{D) is probably plural, and in the case of the parallel Syriac "Zama, 
the derived form (occurring in Dri") is also used to express day, beside the ordinary 
yam.—De Lagarde’s opinion (Novae psalt. gr. editionis specimen, p. 12 sq.) that 
pipi* should be read pi’ is altogether improbable. 


1 — 
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suddenly, 2 Chron. 29, 36. According to others, this am is an obsolete accusative 
ending, to be compared with the indeterminate accusative sing, in dz in Arabic. 


4. A number of forms Standing in very close relation to the 7 
demonstrative pronoun may be regarded as primitive adverbs, since 
they arise directly from a combination of demonstrative sounds. 
Some of these have subsequently suffered great mutilation, the 
extent of which, however, can now very rarely be ascertained with 
certainty. Such are e. g. TS then, 73, n23 thus (cf. nD s, MIPS how?), 
TS only, {28 truly (on all these adverbs, see the Lexicon), and especially 
the interrogative 1 (Hé tnlerrogativum), e.g. Non (Deut. 3, 11 ri>n) 
nonne?P DIN num etiam? This He wnterrogativum is perhaps shortened 
from 20, which is still used in Arabic, and, according to the view 
of a certain school of Masoretes, occurs also in Hebrew in 
Deut. 32, 63. 

The 77 interrogative takes—(1) Hateph-Pathah generally before non-gutturals # 
(even before 4), with a firm vowel, e. g. mobn hast thou set? see the interrogative 
clause, § 150. ¢ (20% Lev. ro, 19 is an exception). 

(2) Before a consonant with S “wt, usually Pathak without a following Dage¥ / 
Sorte, e.g. 13734 Gen. 27, 38, comp. 18, T7- 29,5- 30,15. 34,31; less frequently 
(in about ten passages), Pathah with a following Dage¥ forte, e. g. WTA 2um 
im via, Ezek. 20, 30, 1bn Gen. 17, 17. 18, 21. 37, 32. Num. 13, 19. Job aa. 6} 
even in 4, 1 Sam. ro, 24. 17, 25. 2 Ki. 6, 32. 

(3) Before gutturals, not pointed with either Qames or Hateph-Oames, it takes 1 
Pathah, e. g. ONT shall I go? NAS num tu? DX num si; AYISI Mal. 1, 13; 
also in Jud. 6, 31 read DEST (not ‘87), likewise 1 in Jud. 12, 5. Jer. 8, 19. 
Neh. 6, 11.—In vANT Num. 16, 22, the Masora intends the article; we should 
read YN, and comp. Deut. 20,19; in Eccl. 3, 21 read nbyn and nya; the 
article is a correction due to doctrinal motives. 

(4) The 7 takes S¢ghé7 before gutturals which have Qames or (as in Jud. 7% 
9,9 sqq-) Hateph-Qames, e.g. “WONT Mic. 2,7; NT Job 21,4; AN Joel 1, 2; 
awn Gen. 24, 5 (comp. the analogous instances in § 22.¢, § 35. %, § 63. Rk). 
The place of this interrogative particle is always at the beginning of the clause. 


5. Some adverbs occur also in connexion with suffixes, thus ]¥* 0 
thou art there, 3rd sing. masc. 13%, 2nd plur. masc. Day ; 1208 LT am 
not, 2nd sing. 72'X, fem. 728, 3rd sing. 3)°%, fem. 7298, end plur. 
D2), 3rd plur. masc. D'$.— Also ‘FY Zam yet (HY only in “ya 
and "HYD), FY, FY, WY (Lam. 4, 17 K%th.; OPBY Orré), DVY— 


* The separation of the 7 at the beginning of Deut. 32, 6, expressly noticed 
by Qimhi (ed. Rittenb., p. 40b) as an unique instance, is perhaps a protest against 
admitting a particle 35, 

xX 2 
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nats where art thou? *% where ts he? O* where are they? The same 
applies to 1} (“N}) and 131) behold ! (prop. here, here ws; see § 105. 4), 
only in Gen. 19, 2 8377137; with suffixes, ‘237] and 230 (Gen. 22, 7 with 
Munah), in pause 1937 behold me (here am 1), 33) (pause 337 Ps. 139, 8): 
an, 30, and 377, 27 (ehold us), and 037, in pause 8}, D287, D3. 

The usual explanation of these suffixes (especially of the forms with Win 
epentheticum) as verbal suffixes, which ascribes some power of verbal government 
even to forms originally substantival ¢e. g. Sow there is, he 7s), is at least 
inadmissible for forms (like #8, 753) evidently connected with noun-suffixes ; 
even for the other forms it is questionable. 


§ 101. Prepositions. 


1, All words, which by usage serve as -prepositions, were originally 
substantives, viz. : 

(2) Substantives in the accusative and in the construct state, so that 
the noun governed by them is to be considered as in the genitive, 
and in Arabic actually has the genitive ending, comp. in German 
stalt dessen, kraft dessen, in Greek rovrov ydpw, in Latin Aucus ret 
causa, or gratia, montis instar’. Comp. “OS (hinder part *) dehznd, 
after (Mil'él in }2 “nS Lev. 14, 36. Deut. 21, 13. 1 Sam. Io, 5; 
ny NS 2 Chron. 32, 9); Dy8 (side*) close by ; 13 (intermediate space*) 
between; W3, sya (distance) behind, around ; ndst , or with Hireg 
compagints mot (removal, want) except; ay (purpose) on account of; 
bap (in only in Deut. 1, 1) defore, over against; “"2 (separation; cf. 
§ 119.v) from, out of; 23 (coming in front, that which is over against) 
before, over against; “TY (progress, duration *) during, until ; “by 
(height, upper part*) «pon, over; “DY (connexion?) wh; it is 
doubtful whether this is to be derived from the same stem as MBP, 
nyd near, bestde, like; NOR (under part *) under, tnstead of. 

(0) Substantives in the construct state, but ‘to be regarded as in the 
genitive, since they depend on prepositions (especially the inseparable), 
e.g. Py (in the face of*) defore; "BD, ‘BD (according to the mouth, 
i.e. the command of *) according 10; Dia (in the concern of) on 
account of ; 1p (for the purpose of) on account of. 

2. Substantives used adverbially very frequently become preposi- 


1 In the examples which follow, the meaning of the noun is added in parentheses, 
and, when it is actually in use, is marked with an asterisk.—On a similar use 
in other languages, see W. von Humboldt, User die Kawisprache, iii. p. 621. 
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tions in this way, e:g. "3, 2a, D3, ‘3, Psa, DaNa (with cessation) 
wethoul, WY (in the duration of) during ; 73, "3 (according to the 
requirement of) for, according to. 


§ 102. Prefixed Prepositions. 


1. Of the words mentioned in § ror, “}2 from, out of, frequently 
occurs as a prefix (§ 99. c), and even with its Wn assimilated to the 
following consonant (by means of Dage¥ Serie), e.. 2. "YD out of a 
Sorest. 

Rem. The separate “}1) (always with a following Maggeph) is usual’ (but not 
necessary, comp. Jud. 20, 14 with verse 15. Ezek. 43, 6, &c.) only before the 
article, e. g. YIN, and sometimes occurs before the softer consonants, e. g. 
IN] Jer. 44, 18, 3JB-j1) Joel 1, 12. 1 Chron. 5,18; cf. Ex. 18, EA, Ley, 1, 14; 
14, 30. Jud. 7, 23. 10, 4. 19, 16. Ps. 104, 7 (2 Ki. 23, 36 before; also before 
p in Ps. 18, 49), and elsewhere in the later Books (as in Aramaic)!; there 
is besides a poetic by-form ‘31 (comp. § 90.7) and ‘31D Is. 30,.11. Its. form 
is most commonly *1) wth a following Dage¥, which may,,however, be omitted 
in letters which have S*wd (comp. § 20. 7), With a following % the 19 is, as 
a rule, contracted to %D, e.g. J) = “PD or wn (but comp. wD Dan, 12, 2; 
WNWyD 2 Chron. 20, 11); before gutturals it becomes. (according to § 22, ¢), 
e.g. D'NID, DYD; 1D occurs before M with the guttural virtually sharpened in 
yn on the eee. and in BIND Gen. 14, 23; before 7 in ni (comp. § 28. 6 
and § 63. g- The closed syllable here is inconsistent with the supposed virtual 
sharpening of the 1; probably nD i is-merely due to the analogy of nine); : 
similarly Is. 14, 3 before; but in 1 ‘San, 23, 28. 2 Sam. 18, 16 ATID is to be 
read, according to § 22.5. 


2. There are also three other particles, the most commonly used 
prepositions and the particle of comparison, which have been reduced 
by abbreviation (§ 99. c) to a single prefixed consonant with S*wd 
(but see below), viz.: 

2 in, at, with. 

? towards, to, for, Lat. ad. 

2 Like, as, according to (no doubt the remnant of a substantive 
with the meaning of matter, kind, instar). 


With regard to the pointing it is to be observed that— 
(z) The S*wé mobile, with which the above prefixes are usually pronounced, 
has resulted from the weakening of a short vowel (an original ¢, according to 


1 Konig, Zinleitung ins A.T., p. 393 (cf. also the almost exhaustive statistics 
in his Lehrgebdude, ii. 292 sqq.), enumerates eight instances of }1) before a word 


without the article in 2 Samuel and Kings, and forty-five in Chronicles. 


ia 
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letter £1; the short vowel is regularly retained before S*wd: before S¢wd simplex 
in the form of an #, attenuated from ¢: before a Hateph the prefix takes the vowel 
of the Hateph, eg. spb Sor fruit, 783 as a lion, ya b5°°nt, in affliction 
(sometimes with the syllable subsequently closed, comp. § 28. 4, and the infinitives 
with 5 § 63.2): before weak consonants it follows the rule given in § 24. ¢, e.g. 
man for ay, When the prefixes 2,3, 3, precede obs God, the S°wd 
and Hateph S “ghél regularly coalesce in Séré, e. g. nidea, &c., for ” DNA ; so 
with suffixes yrds, &c. (once also in the sing., tribe Hab. 1, 11); also regularly 
px to say, for “iy, see § 23.d. 

(6) When the prefixes precede the article, the 7 is almost always dropped, and 
they take its vowel. See further in § 35. 2. 

(c) Immediately before the tone-syllable, i.e. before monosyllables and dis- 
syllables with the tone on the penultima (in the fore-tone), they take Qames 
(undoubtedly a lengthening of an original 4, comp. § 26. ¢, § 28. a), but only in the 
following cases; 

(aa) before infinitives of the above-mentioned form, as nnd to give, a) 
to judge, 19d to plunder, Sp) to shear, ahd to keep a festival, nd to bring 
Sorth, n209 to £0, nnd to take, except when the infinitive (as a momen regens) 
is closely connected with another word (especially its subject, § 11 5.¢), and 
consequently, as being in a sort of constr. state, loses the principal tone, e.g. 
nayd Ex. 19, I, naw Gen. 16, 3 (in such cases as ayrnnd Ex. 5, 21 the 
@ is ‘protected by the secondary tone; before infinitives of verbs VY’), the , is 
retained even in close connexion ; comp. Ezek. 21, 20. 2 ". 28; 3)% 

(66) before many pronominal forms, e.g. MD (so also in 1 Sam. 21, 10; not 
ny2), md, m3, ned (in close connexion, however, nxird Gen. 2, 23; NNtD 
Gen. 45, 23); npRD as these; and especially D233, nd, D335 (232) and o72, 
D7, Dn, see § 103. ¢; 

(cc) before monosyllables or fore-toned nouns in such combinations as nad ne 
mouth to mouth, 2 Ki. 10, 21, od DD }'2 detween waters and waters, Gen. i; 6; 
mod Jor @ trouble, Is. 1, 14, but always before the principal pause. The 
instructive example in Deut. 17, 8, also shows that the punctuation 9 requires at 
least the lesser pause after it; in Is. 28, Io and 13 the 2 is twice repeated, even 
before the small and smallest distinctives ; 

(@d@) in certain standing expressions, which have become stereotyped almost 
as adverbs, e. g. syd to eternity, 249 in multitude, noad in security, nyid to 
eternity, but DIY} ny3b to all eternity, Is. 34,10. Cf. also vin’ for the dead, 
Ley. 19, 28. Num. 5, 2. Q, Io. ae 

(d) With the interrogative np they are pointed as in mA; in pause and 
before & as in MDa by what? (before a following relative clause, as in Eccles. 
perry D2 5 comp. Delitzsch, Jesaia, 4th ed., on Is, 2, 22); Nb3 how much ? 
but also MDD 2 Chron. 18, 15, in close connexion, and at a greater distance from 
the pause. The S*ghé/ in these forms arises from a partial lengthening of the 
Spend SER eee ee ee ee 

? Jerome (see Siegfried, Z.4 WV. iy, 79) almost always represents 2 by da. 
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original @, while the % is sharpened in order to maintain the original ¢ of 
the prefixes. 

When (prop. /a) is united to M9, it takes, according to § 49. f, g, the form 
mad (Job 7, 20 md, 1 Sam. 1, 8 ne}, all A@7‘é/, and hence the @ in the tone 
is lengthened to @) Jor what? why? Before the gutturals &, 7,9, mad is used 
for euphonic reasons (exceptions 1 Sam. 28, 15. 2 Sam. 14, 31. Jer. 15, 18, before 1; 
2 Sam. 2, 22. Ps. 49, 6, before §); MD, however, remains before MN. Before 
letters which are not gutturals, m9 i is found in Ps. 42, 10. 43, 2 (immediately 
after a tone-syllable). 

Rem. The divine name nin, which has not its own original vowels (probably 
myn) but those of oN (see § 17. c), takes the prefixes also, after the manner of 
IN, thus nim, nid, nina, njny (since they are to be read INL, xd, 
3582, 25ND); Sar the N of shy, as of ‘JIN, DIN, &c. (see flow quiesces 
pier. the prefixes 35 2, rs ., bat is audible “aiter D (for 19), vy (no instance 
in the O.T.), and 7 Gin DIN, the article, not 4 interrog., is intended, 
since the only example with 7 interrog., Jer. 8, 19, is to be pointed nina, i.e. 
TNT, not njny). Hence the rule, 8*¥iD mw Moses brought out (i.e. D, vin 
make the S& audible), a) =) 2) 353) and Caleb brought in (i.e. 1,5, 4 3 allow 
it to quiesce) 1\—As regards the ‘other plural forms of Ik, syncope of the 
N always takes place after 3,1, 3 ap, except in the form ‘J5N, thus aand, 


PINS, &e.; but YIN, é&c., say, Be., DIPTWND, 


$103. Prepositions with Pronominal Suffixes and in the Plural Form. 

1. As all prepositions were originally nouns (§ 101) in the accusative, 
they may be united with the noun-suffixes (§ 91. 6-1), e.g. DYN (prop. 
at my side) dy me, MN (in my proximity) wz/h me, DANA (in their place) 
instead of them, like the Latin mea causa, for my sake, 

Rem. 1. The preposition MN (usually “N&) near, with, is distinguished from 
MS (comp. note I, p. 380), the sign of the definite accusative (§ 117. @), in its 
connexion with suffixes, by a difference of pointing, the former making ‘TIN 
JAN, in pause FAN, 2nd fem. FAS (Is. 54, 10 FIN), SAS, DAS, OAS (also 
in the later Books, especially in Kings, and in Jer. ail Ezek., incorrectly 
nis with me; WIN JSrom thee, 1 Ki, 20, 253 ink Srom him, 1 Ki. 22, 7; 
DMN with them), while the latter retains its original 0 before the light suffixes. 


Hence the following forms arise :— 


Sing. Plur. 
I. SNR me. WHR us. 
DONS you. 


e 8. 0) 9. @ “6 


pny, oni 
PALS ; ink them 


Ji < al ond ee 
m. IN him. 
3°) A. ANN her. 


m. ANS, pause INS 
2. | ae V thee. 


1 Another vox memor. is poy? ja-b3 all is hidden in him. 


Mm 
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Less common are the flene forms ‘M18 ; ix (Num. 22, 33} mank before 7), 
AMIN (Ex. 29, 35 MOAR), Inix, ANix, whix, onis. seine for DINN 
we find D2NiN Jos. 23, 15; i pnk; fine pi (Gen. 32, 1. Ex. 18, 20, 8c), 
DON, and in Ezek. 23, 45 pani; for }M¥ (only found in Ezek. 16, 54; 35, 26 
mA; $ 34, 21 Anis) also {iN& (Gen. 19, 8, &c. [13 times]) and yi Ezek. 
23, 47.—No instance of the 2nd fem. plur. 28 occurs in the O. T.; in Cant. Zs 
7, &c., DINN is used instead. 

2. The ‘preposition “DY with (with suffixes on the model of stems YY, Oy, 
POY [x Sam. 1, 26 NZBY], in pause PY; 2nd fem. WY; iy’, MY) is united 
with the suffixes 0, D2 and Diy by a (pretonic) Qames, which causes the 
sharpening of the A/ém to be distinctly audible : WEY, D2Y, Disp (so in 
Num. 22, 21, and often in very late passages, otherwise poy is penenitly used), 
In the first person, besides OY, we also find ‘Tay (probably from original 
‘Tay; cf. Arab. ‘ada, beside, with). 


3. It is but seldom that prepositions occur with verbal oe as ANA 
2 Sam, 22, 37. 40. 48 (for which Ps. 18) 37. 40. 48 ‘AnA), mA Gen, 2, 21 
and ‘ya Ps. 139, 11 (here probably for the sake of the rhyme ich Bw), 


2. When pronominal suffixes are added to the prefixes (§ 102), there 
appears occasionally, especially in the case of the shorter suffixes, 
an endeavour to lengthen the preposition, so as to give it more strength 
and body. Hence to 3 is appended the syllable ip (see the Rem.), 
and 32 and b take at least a full vowel, 3 and 2 (§ 102. d, f).—The 
following deviations from the analogy of the noun with suffixes are 
to be noticed (a) in the pausal forms 93, 7, JR, JAX, WY (not 
bekha, &c.); (8) in the similar forms with the suffix of the 2nd sing. 
fem, (not dékA, &c.), and in B93, 1), WY, &c. (not dénd, &c.). 


(a) ) with Pronominal Suffixes. 


Sing. Plur. 
ti ”D fo me, wi to us. 
42 ("2 p 

af” 3 ( i i in pause 2 ‘he -- nad PEE 

£2. Rest 1352) 355 

m. 19 fo him. ond, mat, poet, ind: 
: ge Nee | fo them. 

Si mb to her. 1p ft naad 


* Fini and déné (in me), in vulgar Arabic for Fé and 62, are compared by Socin. 
- 12> does not occur in the Old Testament, by a mere accident, no doubt; 
Ezek. 13, 18 1299, 


8 The question whether ap) can also stand for the sing. i. which Rédiger 
positively denied, must now decidedly be answered in the affirmative, since the 


—_—— 
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2 takes suffixes in the same manner: ‘2, 2 (Ex. 7, 29. 2 Sam. & 


22, 30. Ps. 141, 8 123, as in Gen. 27, 37. 2 Sam. 18; 22. Is, 3, 6 
n2?), i, &c.; except that for the 3rd plur., besides D2 (especially 
in the later Books) and mona (only in Ex. 36, 1. Hab. 1, 16; mad 
only in Jer. 14, 16), the form D3 is also used; and for the feminine, 
besides 732 (which occurs three times), }32 is found fifteen times, 
and /]3, but only in x Sam. 31, 7. Is. 38, 16. Ezek. 42, 14.—According 
to the Masora, N> is found fifteen times for {5 (as conversely in 
1 Sam. 2, 16. 20, 2 $5 for Nb), e.g. Ex. 21, 8. 1 Sam. 2, 3. Is. 9, 2. 
Ps. 100, 3 (and, as has been conjectured, also Job 41, 4); comp. 
Delitzsch on Ps. 100, 3—In Num. 32, 42. Zech. 5, 11. Ruth 2, 14, 
the Masora requires a) instead of mp (in all three places before 
a following tone-syllable; comp. § 23. 4, and the analogous cases of 
the loss of AMappiq in § 58. g, § 91.e). 


(6) 2 with Pronominal Suffixes. 
Sing. Plur. 
Bs DD> as I. S212 as we. 
. Tips 2d, DID nsins 

21” “le: has thou vor zp, eridom OP "has 30 

m. WDD as he. O73, (O92, M93], onins 
3. zo ss CE ie ik Re 

SF. 03 as she. [M3], manz 


Phoenician suffix of the 3rd pers. sing. in D has been universally recognized as 
the ground-form of the Hebrew suffixes in 41) (comp. Schroder, Phéniz. Sprache, 
p- 153 sqq. and p. 154 for Schlottmann’s explanation of this 4). It is true that 
in such places as Gen. 9, 26. 27. Deut. 33, 2. Is. 30, 5. Ps. 73, 10 (all zz or 
immediately before the principal pause; in Deut. 33,2 with Zageph gaton 
at least) Tap can be better explained as plural (in reference to collective nouns) ; 
and in Is. 53, 8 for §1 33 we should read with the LXX mya Y39. On the 
other hand, in Is. 44, 15 its explanation as plural would be ‘extremely forced. 
Even then there would remain—presuming the traditional text to be correct— 
ise Ps, 11,7 and wD Job 27, 23, as well as wy, the last occurring three 
times, Job 20, 23. 27, 23 (beside wy), and especially Job 22, 2. In all these 
places the most extreme exegetical ‘artifices can only be avoided by simply 
admitting a singular suffix (= 2B, PBB, POY). 

* The form mp occurs in Ruth 1, 13 in the sense of therefore. 

5 The use of %} here for '__ (cf. above, letter d) might be due to euphonic 
reasons. Probably, however, it is a case of contraction from 8 maz > see 
letter A—3 (defectively) only in the Pentateuch, 723 Ex. 15, 11. 


h 
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z (c) “2 with Pronominal Suffixes. 
Sing. Plur. 
£ 330, poet. "3, in pause also BBD from us. : 
“3 from me. 


m. “VD, in pause 70 D219 “4 
Beg ¢ rom thee. ou. 
| f. Si i310 Srom y 


. 7B 
< : i < < 
m, *321, Job 4, 12 in pause. P, DID, M2, poet. from 
3: 2 [373% or 73] from him. ni . site 
J: 139) from her. [im], mam 


k ~ The syllable 19 (in Arabic m@ NtQ=Heb. MD what) in ‘7193 (probably from 
‘28 m2; prop. according to what J, ‘foe as I) is, in poetry, appended to the three 
simple prefixes 4,9, >, even without suffixes, so that 32, iD, md appear 
as independent rons, seceteaient in meaning to 2,3, 2. * Poetty is here dis- 
tinguished from prose by the use of longer forms ; in the- case of jD, on the other 
hand, it prefers the shorter, which resemble the Syriac and Arabic. 

1. he form DD, enclosed in brackets above, occurs only in 2 Ki. 17, 15 (in 
pause), mad oly in Jer. 36, 52 (in pause); {73 (Baer following Qimhi [iJ3) 
only in Bzele, 18,14. Comp. Frensdorff, Massora Magna, p. 234 sqq.—For 
D232 as ye Qimhi requires D223 (invariably or only in Job 16, 4?); in Jos. 1, 15. 
Jud. 8, 2. Ezra 4, 2 Baer gives D322. 

m With regard to }i) with suffixes, ‘xn Srom me is usually explamed as arising, 
by a reduplication of jt), from an original 319319, just as 3D Jrom him, from 
\M-3193D, identical in form with 3D? Jrom us, from 1-290, while nt 
Srom her goes back to 73103. Far simpler, however, is — Lambert’s 
explanation (Revue des études juives, xxiii. 302 sqq.), that 21, &c., have 
arisen from 4331), &c., and that the forms of the suffixes are to be explamed on 
the analogy of DN, TY, MANA, § 100. 0.—The bracketed form 3D, for 
which Baer, Eitowitg Qimhi md eet writes m0, occurs only in Ps. 68, 24, 
and is there regarded by Delitzsch, Hupfeld and others (following Simonis) as 
a substantive (1) = ete The pean sin} (for 2D yeIS.kOs eeay 
anit rp) m Beer and Ginsburg, following the best dined caeat of 
the ordinary reading {f19) only in Ezek. 16, 47. 52. 


# 8. Several prepositions, especially those which express relations 
of space and time, are (like the German wegen) properly plural nouns 
(for the reason, see § 124. a), and are, therefore, joined with the 


1 The Babylonian Masora writes 3 (to distinguish it from the 3rd sing.), 
which is justly blamed by Ibn Ezra. 


i 1 
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pronominal suffixes in the form of the plural construct state, just like 
other plural nouns (§ gt. &)- On the other hand, the apparent connexion 
of “28, “IY, ~Y with plural suffixes is explained from the ground- 
forms of those prepositions (from stems iv) DN (°D8), vies by 
(contracted to DN DA, &c.)*, . 

Without suffixes these prepositions are— 

“DS, more frequently “INS (prop. Aender parts) behind, after. 

“by, poet. also De (region, direction), towards, to, according to. 

i°'2 (tnlerval) between; the suffixes indicating the singular are added 
to the singular }°2, thus ‘2°23, 92°3, &c. (Gen. 16, 5 P23, the second 
Yah is, however, marked with a point as critically doubtful ; 1°2°3, 
which occurs three times, is only the Masoretic Q’ré for {2°2, which 
is found e.g. in Gen. 30, 36). On the other hand, the suffixes 
indicating a plural are attached to the plural forms °3°2 or ni2, 

13D (ccrcuit) around, with suffixes always has the plural form, some- 
times masc. T2230, &c., sometimes, and more frequently, in the fem. 
M330 (surroundings). In Ezek. 43, 17 FNIX 33D is abnormal for 
—— 

“IY (continuation, duration, from MY) as far as, unto, poet. "yy. 
In Job 32, r2 D3°3Y, with the @ retained in the secondary tone, is 
abnormal. Also in 2 Ki. 9, 18 for OOTY read DY. 

“Dy upon, over (comp. the subst. ”y height, the top, from nby to ascend), 
poet. *2¥. 

nna under (prop. what zs beneath). On NANA, &c., comp. above, 
letter @. 


1 The reference of these forms to original plurals has been again expressly 
supported by De Lagarde, Symmicta, ii. 101 sqq.; Nachrichten der G. g. G., 1881, 
p- 376, cf. Mitthetlungen, 1884, p. 63; also GGA., 1884, p. 280 sq. According 
to Barth, ZDMG. xlii. p. 348 sqq., and WNominalbildung, p. 375 sqq: ANA, 
&c., was only formed on the analogy of Dey, &c., and PRS, &c., only on the 
analogy of sp), &c., since the real plural forms ought to be POONA, PIAS, &c.; 
cf., however, Konig, Lehrgebiude, ii. 305 sq. 
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With Suffixes. 


Sing, “IO FB. DINBD ya, a a. 

(after ons) (between me) (around me) (beneath me) (to mé) (unto me) (on me) 

< <, < < < - , < 

2S.m. PUN WR THAN yin OUTRO 
& PPIP 

= Dane sou aby 

2S.f. TON mea20 8 mY 
& HRD 

3S.m. MINN ia waa vant DN my Noy 
© & VPI 

35.7 PANN MAID nin OO yD 

ae Tears + ms TP T Cy 

& TDD 

< 0 : Anr jt 9995) 

1 Plur. (ANN «PR wap Ann ||| OS aby 

& UHI 

2 Pi.m. DIM DPR oN. paAnA NOY po*>y 

3 Pim. DIOS DPA oMNDD omann oo om>s [ony] ony 

eh AE 2 fe ail Gal 9 Sse : = ? Pre 

gomiva & DNIDID usually BATA & DADY [Poy] 

[2 SOD] . 

3 PLZ. INN WADA ON ey 

& IN 
§ 104. Conjunctions. 
a 1, The conjunctions serve to connect sentences, and to express 


their relations one to another. They may be either— 

(2) Original pronouns, e. g. the demonstrative ‘2 shat, because, for. 

(2) Original substantives, which afterwards were reduced to the 
rank of pronouns, adverbs or conjunctions ; so probably WS (see § 36), 
which is sometimes used to’ express the general idea of relation, 
sometimes as a relative pronoun (=gw7, guae, quod), and in many 
cases stands simply for *3; also: “DN (nothing), that not; “}B that not 
(the Greek yp» of prohibition), &c. To these may be added the 


1 As Mayer Lambert observes, usage (cf. esp. Gen. 26, 28) distinguishes between 
the two forms: ‘3'\).. means between us and you, whereas }3*3'X (Jos. 
22, 25.27.28 before O553°D)) means between us on the one hand. 

2 The poetical form iordy only in Ps. 2, 5; wordy, on which see note 3 on 
letter f, frequently. K 


a 
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adverbial combination of substantives with prepositions, e. g. pn b2 
(en the not yet) earlier, before, for which mip is also used. On the 
combination of two particles to express complex ideas (e.g. ‘DAN 
added to this, that= much more), see Syntax. 

(c) Prepositions, which with the addition of the conjunction "WX d 
or *) together form one single conjunction, e. g. Wwe 8 decause, prop. 
on account of the fact that; “OS “08, and more frequently WS NN, 
after that; W832 according as (with 3); "2 3PY and WS PY ix conse- 
quence of the fact that, for the reason that, because, ‘Sometimes, 
however, the conjunction in such cases is omitted, and the preposition 
itself used as a conjunction, e.g. “by (for “wix-by) although, Job 16, 17. 

So, at any rate, according to our linguistic principles, It would, however, 
be more correct to say, that instead of the intermediary TW the whole of the 
succeeding sentence is regarded as ove substantival idea, under the immediate 
government of the preposition. In the same way, all prepositions governing 


the gerund in English may be paraphrased ‘by conjunctions with the finite verb, 
see §§ 114 and 115, passzm. 


2. Besides those already mentioned, there are certain other small ¢ 
words now used as conjunctions, of which the derivation or original 
meaning is altogether obscure, thus {x ov, “ON 7f (also or before the 
second member of a double question), *|® a/so, 1 and, and others. 


Rem. The pointing of the ) (originally }, as still before Hateph Pathah, and— qd 
with a following Dage¥ forte—in waw consecutive of the imperfect; cf. § 49. /) 
is in many respects analogous to that of the prefixes 2,3, 5 (§ 102. @-z), but 
as being a weak consonant, the waz copwlative has some further peculiarities : 

(a) Usually it takes simple 5°wé (1). 

(6) Before words which begin with a guttural having a compound Sew, it takes 
the vowel with which the 5¢wd is compounded (according to § 28. 4), e.g. DIM 
and be thou wise, DT and servants, WHY) and strength, 28) and eat thou, 
‘omy and sickness. On pba , ON, &e., see § 102.d; on “JIN), &c., see 
§ 102, m ; on such cases as “Sy Job 4, 2, comp. § 28. 4. 

(c) Before words with simple S*wé under the first consonant (except in the ¢ 
cases under letter 7), the Waw becomes the vowel #, e.g. baby and to all, so 
also (except in the case under letter g) before the cognate labials 3, 0, B, hence 
qo. On the cases in which szmple S’wa has become a Hateph after 3 copulative 
(e.g. ann Gen, 2, 12), comp. § Io. #. 

(d) With a following » the | coalesces to form %) according to § 24.4, eg. f 
i and let him be. On the peculiar punctuation of the waw copulative before 
forms with initial S¢wé from MW ¢o be and MMM fo five (e.g. DNNN Jos. 8, 4, 


nm Gen, 20, 7), comp. § 63. 9. 


& 
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(e) Immediately before the tone-syllable it frequently takes Qames, like 2, 2, 
(see § 102. f), but in most cases only at the end of a sentence or clause (but 
cf. also N23) 2 Ki. 22, 30), e.g. MID) Ex. 21, 12 (on the other hand, in verse 20 
N23 is in closer logical connexion with what follows 7 ey 4 bY nh, a2) 
and tangy; Ruth 3,3 IBY; Ps. ro, 15 YHY; 1 Sam. 9,4} 815 2 Sam, 13, 26 
Ndi; Szek. 47,9 ‘Ys comp. also (with 7ishha) Gen. 33,13. 2 Sam. 15, 12. 
The very frequent connexion of nouns expressing kindred ideas, by meams of }, 
is due simply to considerations of rhythm, for even in such cases the Waw must 
immediately precede the tone-syllable, which must be marked by a disjunctive 
accent, e.g. $79) wn Gen. T, 2; nbsdy nj Gen. 8, 22 (see also the previous 
examples) Gen. 13, 14 (thrice) ; Ex. 25, 3 ADS) am; Ps. 96,7 hy 33; Ps. 76, 7 
Did} 333}; Gen. 7,13 NBN pNDOA Md; 1 Ki. 21, 10 99H per ; nb} nd 
hae. and thus ; Est. 1, 8 DANI UN ‘at the end of the verse, but in Ps. 87, 5 
WN WIN, in spite of the Deki with the second WN, because it is iosely, 
connected with the following predicate. Also with three words ne} nn) al) 
Is. 24, 17. On the other hand, the rapid pronunciation } occurs “before a con- 
junctive accent (and, when farther removed from the principal pause, even with the 
smaller disjunctives, in spite of a following tone-syllable), e.g. 739) jS¥ Gen. 
32, 6; comp. Gen. 31, 40. Lev. 7, 23. Deut. 2, 21, and among the examples given 
above, Gen. 7, 13 and Ps. 76, 7. (Exceptions: MTP? Gen. 13, 14, where 
evidently the } is intended to ensure the slow and uchetia Tecitation of the promise, 
but also an JOs.%5, Re: WY 19, 7, POA) 19, 25, all immediately before the 
pause. ) For the same rhythmical reason ' (not 4) is used regularly with certain 
monosyllables which, by their nature, lean more closely upon the following word, 


thus MN), MY}, N01, Dy and others (to be distinguished from NO} # not, with 
Zageph idk 4 Ki. 5; 17). 


§ 105. ILnterjections. 


1, Among the interjections some (as in all other languages) are 


simply natural sounds, or, as it were, vocal gesticulations, called forth 


involuntarily by certain impressions or sensations, e.g. 78 (Ezek. 30, 2 
a, MS ah! ON} aha! (comp. this M8 also in dons and sone utinam !), 
NIN Boh ee ae hs &e, (Gen. 50, 17 N3N) ah! (from AN and §3), 
otherwise written BPN 2 Ki'ac, 3, Jon. tr, ry. Ps. £76,453 alison 
(in pause DI, even in the plural 394 hold your peace! Neh. 8, 11) 
hush! “in oo 5, 16 Win). ha! woe! “IK, nv (Ps. 120, 5), "8 (in 
idox Eccles. 4, 10; Pas 10, 16) woe! 

2. Others, irs, originally expressed independent ideas, and 
become interjections only by rapid pronunciation and by usage, e. g. 
9 4) or M3) dehold! (prop. here); WS behold! (prop. imperative) ; 
nai, plur. 133 (prop. g7ve, imperative of 29%; comp. as to the tone, 


a eel al 
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§ 69. 0), the Latin age, agtie, come on! nad (also 7), 495 (prop. go, 
imperative of 752) with the same meaning?; nbysn Sar be rt! (prop. 
ad profanum!) 3 (see the Lexicon) Z beseech, hear me! NI pray?! 
used to emphasize a demand, warning, or entreaty, and always placed 
after the expression to which it belongs *. 


= cece eee 


1 Sa) (Deut. 1, 8), maa and nd are also used in connexion with the feminine 
and the plural, which proves that they have become quite stereotyped as 
interjections. 

* NJ serves to express the most various shades of expression, which are discussed 
in the various parts of the syntax. It is used especially (a) after the imperative, 
either in commands or entreaty, see § 110. d 3 (6) with the zmferfect, either in the 
cohortative (§ 108. 4) or jussive (§ Tog. 6); (¢) once with perfect, Gen. 40, 14; 
(@) after various particles : NIN dehold now ; particularly after the conjunctions 
bs and ON: np-by ne quaeso and NITDN 7 now, einep, cirore, if, in a deprecatory 
Sense, expressive of politeness or modesty. In Num. 1 2,13 NJ stands after a noun ; 
but we ought certainly to read node — In polite language this particle is used 
constantly in a variety of ways, Gen. 18, 3 $q- 19, 7 sq. 19, and 50, 17. 

° Against the usual view which regards &) as a hortatory particle (= wp! 
come! analogous to the original imperatives naa and nab and the Eth. 2d*‘é, 
properly Aither, also come !), P. Haupt, in the Johns Llopkins University Circulars, 
xili, no. 114, p. 109, justly observes that we should then expect the particle to be 
prefixed to the imperative, &c. He proposes to describe &) as an emphatic 
particle. Haupt’s suggested identification of this &) with the Assyrian, Arabic 
and Ethiopic particle »d (which is also an enclitic of emphasis), and ultimately 
with the interrogative md, we shall not discuss here. 


a 
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GHAPTER 4. 
THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 
I. Syntax of the Verb. 
A. Use or THE Tenses anD Moons’. 


§ 106. Use of the Perfect. 


The perfect serves to express actions, events, or conditions, which 
the speaker wishes to represent as in a state of completion, whether 
they belong to a determinate past time, or extend into the present, 
or, while still future, are thought. of in their completed state. 


The definition formerly given here (‘the perfect serves to express completed 
actions’) applies, strictly speaking, orily to some of the varieties of the perfect 
discussed in letters J-p: hence the above modification based on the arguments 
of Knudtzon (for the title see note 1, and cf. further § 107. a). 

More particularly the uses of the perfect may be distinguished 
as follows :— 

1. To represent actions, events,.or.conditions, which, after a shorter 


1 Comp. the sketch of the tenses and moods used in Hebrew in § 40; and on 
the general characteristics of the perfect and imperfect see the note on § 47.a; 
also Driver, A Treatise on the Use of the Tenses in Hebrew (Oxford, 1874; 3rd ed. 
1892); Bennett, ‘Notes on the Use of the Hebrew Tenses’ (Hebraica, 1886, 
vols. ii, iii). A partial modification of the accepted definition of the Semitic 
perfect and imperfect was proposed by J. A. Knudtzon, Om det saakaldte Perfektum 
og Imperfektum ¢ Hebraisk, Kristiania, 1890; of which a summary entitled Vom 
sogenannten Perf. und Imperf. im Hebr. appeared in the Zvansactions of the 
Oriental Congress at Stockholm, section sémitique 6, p. 73 sqq. (Leyden, 1892). 
Cf. also Knudtzon’s articles, ‘Zur assyrischen und allgemein semitischen 
Grammatik’ in the Zeztschrift fiir Assyriologie, especially vi. 422 sqq. and. 


vii. 33 sqq- 
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or longer duration, were terminated in the past, and hence are finally 
concluded, viz. : 

(a) Corresponding to the perfect proper in Latin and the English 
perfect_definite, in assertions, negations, confirmations, interrogations, 
&c., e.g. Gen. 18, 15 then Sarah denied, saying, I laughed not 
(Apo ND) sss 23 and he said, Nay, but thou didst laugh (APN); 
Gen. 3, 11 1 THI 2 who told thee... .? Comp. 3, 13. 14. £47.-22. 
Also pointing to some undefined time in the past, e.g. Is. 66, 8 
DMZ YOY who hath (ever yet) heard such a thing? 

Rem. In opposition to this express use of the perfect to emphasize the com- 
pletion of an event, the imperfect is not infrequently used to emphasize that 
which is still future, e.g. Jos. 1, 5 as I was Cn") with Moses, so will I be 
(AYN) with thee ; Jos. 1, 17. Ex. 10, 14, Deut. 32, 21. 1‘Ki. 2, 38. Is. 46, 4. 11, 
Joel 2, 3: Eccles. I, 9. 

(6) As a simple sempus historicum (corresponding to the Greek 
aorist) in narrating past events, e.g. Gen. 4, 4 and Abel, he also 
brought (S20), &c.; Gen. 7, 20 the waters did prevail (133), &c.; 
Job 1, 1 there was a man (FY0 WR) in the land of Uz, &c.; even 
in relating repeated actions, 1 Sam, 18, 30. 


Rem. As the above examples indicate, the perfect of zarration occurs especially 
at the head of an entire narrative (Job 1, 1; comp. Dan. 2, I) or an independent 
sentence (e.g. Gen. 7, 11. 13), but in co-ordinate sentences, as a tule, only when 
the verb is separated from the copulative 1 by one or more words (comp. above 
Gen. 4, 4 and 7, 20). In other cases, the narrative is continued in the imperfect 
consecutive, according to § 111.@. The direct connexion of the narrative perfect 
with 1 copulative (not to be confounded with the perfect consecutive proper, § 112) 
agrees rather with Aramaic syntax (comp. Kautzsch, Gramm. des Biblisch-Aram., 
§ 71, 1.6). On the examples (which are in many respects doubtful) in, the earlier 


texts, see § 112. Af-2u. 

(c) To represent actions, &c., which were already completed in 
the past, at the time when other actions or conditions took place 
(pluperfect), e.g. 1 Sam. 28, 3 now Samuel was (long since) dead’... 
and Saul had put away (“D3) those thal had familiar spirits... out 
of the land. Both these statements, being as it were in parentheses, 
merely assign a reason for the narrative beginning at verse 6. Comp. 
1 Sam. 9, 15. 25, 21. 2 Sam. 18, 18.—Gen. 20, 18 (for the Lord had 

Sast closed up, &C.); 27, 30. 31, 19. 34. Deut. 2, 10; and in a negative 


1 Incorrectly e.g. in the Vulgate, Samuel autem mortuus est... et Saul 


abstulit magos, &c. 
Y 


ye 
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statement, Gen. 2, 5 for the Lord God had not (up to that time) caused 
tt to rain, &c. This is especially frequent, from the nature of the 
case, in relative, causal and temporal clauses, when the main clause 
contains a tense referring to the past, e.g. Gen. 2, 2 and he rested... 
from all his work which he had made (HWY); Gen. 7, 9. 19, 27, &¢.; 
29, 10 now when Jacob had seen Rachel (8) WRB). .., Jacob went 
near, &c.; so also in clauses which express the completion or incom- 
pleteness of an action, &c., on the* occurrence of another event, as in 
Gen. 24, 15. 27, 30, &c.; cf. § 164. 4, with the note, and letter c. 

2. To represent actions, events or conditions, which, although 
completed in the past, nevertheless extend their influence into the 
present (in English generally rendered by the present) : 

(a) Expressing facts which were accomplished long before, or con- 
ditions and attributes which were acquired long before, but of which the 
effects still remain in the present (present perfect), e. g. Ps. 10, 1x TAD 
WB he hath hidden his face (and still keeps tt hidden); Ps. 143, 6 ‘nip 
I have spread forth my hands (and still keep them spread forth). ‘This 
applies particularly to a large number of perfects (almost exclusively 
of intransitive! verbs, denoting affections or conditions of the mind) 
which in English can be rendered only by the present, or, in the case 
mentioned above under letter 7 by the imperfect?. Thus, AyD 
I know (prop. I have perceived, have experienced) Job 9, 2. 10, S 
‘TyT NS 7 know not Gen. 4, 9, &.;. on -the other hand, Goa 
Gen. 28, 16. Num. 22, 34, the context requires J knew not; os 
we remember Num. 11, 5; MIS she refuseth Job 6, 7; yoy tt exulteth ; 
Salata) I rejoice 1 Sam. 2, 1; vipa he requireth Is. t-te mp TI watt 
Gen. 49, 18. Ps. 130, 5 eae with ‘nDAIN); ‘AYE T delight Ps. 40, 9 
(mostly negative, Is. 1, rr and elsewhere); Dart I love Gen. 24, 4; 
mei thie FEO RT Ps *ADND I despise Amos 5, 205 ‘RAYA they 
abhor me-Job 30, 10; ‘ANS L trust Ps. 26, 25 ; om dn Toph my trust 
Ps. 31, 2; “APIS J am righteous Job 34, ache may further include 
a number of verbs which express bodily characteristics or states, such 
as rabae] thou art great Ps. 104, 1; *myP I am little Gen. 32, 11; 


1 With regard to the great but very natural preponderance of intransitive verbs 
(expressing an existing condition), cf. the lists in Knudtzon (see above, note on 
letter a), pp. 117 and 122 in the Danish text. 

2 Cf. novi, odi, memini; ota, pépynuat, ora, 5€dopKa, Kéxpaya; in the New 
Testament, 7Am«a, Hyamnka. 
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"WZ they are high Is. 55, 9; PN they stand aloof Job 30, 10; 329 
they are goodly Num. 24,53 2 they are beautiful Is, 52, 4; apt 
Lam old Gen. 18, 13; ‘AVY JZ am weary Ps. 6,7; AYSY T am full 
Is. 1, 11, &c. 

Rem. To the same category probably belong also the perfects after sn" 
Ex. 10, 3 how long hast thou already been refusing (and refusest still ie at 
which really amounts to how long wilt thou refuse ?) Ps. 80, 5. Prov. 1, 22 
(co-ordinate with the imperf.), and after mx“ Ex. 16, 28. Hab. 1, 2. 

(4) In direct narration to express actions which, although really 
only in process of accomplishment, are nevertheless meant to be 
represented as already accomplished in the conception of the speaker, 
e.g. NOW TL ht up (my hand in ratifying an oath) Gen. 14, 22; 
HY2YI T swear Jer. 22, 5: nya L restify Deut. 8, 19 ; AY L counsel 
2 Sam. 17, rr (but in a different context in ver. 15, have L counselled); 
*MID8 (prop. Z say) I decide (L consider as hereby settled) 2 Sam. 19, 30; 
I declare Job 9, 22. 32, 10. 

(c) To express facts which have formerly taken place, and are 
still of constant recurrence, and hence are matters of common 
experience (the Greek gnomic aorist), e.g. Ps. 9, 11 for thou, Lord, 
hast not forsaken (BUY-N>) them that seeh thee. Comp. ver. 13, also 
Ps. 10, 3. 119, 40 and Gen. 49, 11 (D393), 


Rem. In almost all the cases discussed in No. 2 (included under the English 
present) the imperfect can be used instead of the perfect, wherever the action 
or state in question is regarded, not as already completed, but as still continuing 


or just taking place (see § 107. @). Thus, mp5» xb L am not able Ps. 40, 13 
and boas xd Gen. 31, 35 have practically the same meaning. Hence also 


it very frequently happens that the imperfect corresponds to such perfects in 
poetic or prophetic parallelism, e. g. Is. 5,12. Ps. 2,1 sq. Prov. 1, 22. Job 3, 17. 

3. To express fu/ure actions, when the speaker intends by an 
express assurance to represent them as finished, or as equivalent 
to accomplished facts: 

(z) In contracts or other express stipulations (again corresponding 
to the English present), e.g. Gen. 23, 11 Zhe field I give (13) thee; 
comp. ver. 13 and 48, 22. 2Sam. 14, 21. 24, 23: Jets sora "int 
a threat, 1 Sam. 2, 16. 15, 2. 2 Sam. 5, 6 (unless, with Wellhausen, 
JUD} is to be read).—Especially in promises made by God, Gen. 1, 29. 
15, 18. 17, 20. Jud. 1, 2. 

(2) To express facts which are undoubtedly imminent, and, therefore, 
in the imagination of the speaker, already accomplished (perfecium 

m2 
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confidentiae), e.g. Num. 17, 27 wIAS 952 WTIN WY T dehold, we 
perish, we are undone, we are all undone. Gen. 30, 13. Is. 6, 5 
(nD 2 J am undone*). Prov. 4, 2. Even in interrogative sentences, 
Gen. 18, 12. Num. 17, 28.-23, 10. Jud. 9, 9- II. Zech. 4, 10 (?). 
Prov. 22, 202. This use of the perfect occurs most frequently in 
prophetic language (perfectum propheticum). ‘The prophet so trans- 
ports himself in imagination into the future that’ he describes the future 
event as if it had been already seen or heard by him, e. g. is..4,'54 
therefore my people are gone into captivity (7193); g, I sqq. 10, 28. 11, 9 
(after ‘2, as frequently elsewhere); 19,7. Job 5,.20. 2 Chron. 20, 37. 
Not infrequently the «imperfect interchanges with such perfects either 
in the parallel member or further on in the narrative. 

(c) To express actions or “facts, which are-meant to be indicated 
as existing in the future in a completed state ( futurum exactum), 
e.g. Is. 4, 4 YO) DN when he has washed away = when he shall have 
washed away (an imperfect follows in the co-ordinate sentence; cf. 
the conditional sentences in §-107. x); Is. 6, rm (after ON WS TW, 
as in Gen. 28, 15. Num. 32,-17; also 2Sam. 17, 13 after TWAS TW, 
Gen. 24, 19 after BX IY and elsewhere frequently after temporal 
conjunctions); Mic. 5, 2 (na) ; Gen. -43, 14 DW ‘now “WND INL 
and I—if I am bereaved (orbus fuero), I am bereaved, an expression of 
despairing resignation. “Comp. Prov. 23, 15. ‘Est. 4, 16. 

4, To express actions and facts, whose accomplishment in the 
past is to be represented, not as actual, but only as possible (generally 
corresponding to the Latin imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive), e.g. 
Gen. 31, 42 except the God of my father... had been with me, surely 
now hadst thou sent me away empty (Ane) ; Gen. 43, 10. Ex. 9, 15 
qmndei Thad almost put forth, &c.); Num. 22, 33. Jud. 13, 23. 14, 18. 
1 Sam. 13, 13 (f29); 2 Ki. 13, 19; So frequently after DYDD easzly, 
almost, Gen. 26, 10. Is. 1, 9 (where DYYP is probably to be connected 


1 Comp. the similar use of dAwAa (SiepOopas, //. 15, 128) and Zeriz/ On the 
kindred use of the perfect in conditional sentences, comp. below, letter J. 

2 In Gen. 40, 14 a perf. confidentiae (after DN "3, as in 2 Ki. 5, 20. 23, 9) 
appears to be used in the expression of an earnest desire that something may 
happen, but have me in thy remembrance, &c. Neither this passage, however, 
nor the use of the perfect in Arabic to express a wish or imprecation, justifies 
us in assuming the existence of a grecative perfect in Hebrew. In Job 21, 16. 
22, 18 also, translate ¢he counsel of the wicked is far from me. Comp, Driver, 
The Use of the Tenses, p. 29 sqq. : 


EE 
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with the word: after it);- Ps. 73, 2. 94, 17. 119, 87. Prov. 5, 14, Cf. 
also Job 3, 13. 23, ro (‘223). Ruth 1, r2 ( Z should think, &c.; 
comp. 2 Ki. 7, 4); in the apodosis of a conditional sentence, 1 Sam. 
25, 34.—So also to express an unfulfilled desire, Num. 14, 2 3) » 


would that we had died ...! (> with the imperfect would mean 


would that we might die! + Sam. 14,30). Finally, also in a question 
indicating astonishment, Gen. 21, 7. bb ‘3 who would have said...? 
quis dixerit? Ps. 73, 11. 


$107. Use of the Imperfect. 

The imperfect,-as opposed to the perfect, represents actions, events 
or conditions, which are regarded by the speaker at any moment 
as still continuing, or in process of accomplishment, or even as just 
taking place. In the last case, its occurrence may be represented 
as certainly imminent, or merely as conceived in the mind of the 
speaker, or simply as desired, and therefore only contingent (the 


modal use of the imperfect). 

Knudtzon (see above, Rem. on § 106.@) would prefer the term present rather 
than imperfect, on the ground that the tense expresses what is either actually or 
mentally present. In any case, the essential difference between the perfect and 
imperfect consists, he argues, in this, that the perfect simply indicates what is 
actually complete, while the imperfect places the action, &c.; in a more direct 
relation to the judgement or feeling of the speaker. 

More precisely the imperfect serves— 

1. In the sphere past “me: 

(2) To express actions, &c., which continued throughout a longer 
or shorter period’, e.g. Gen. 2, 6 a mzst went up continually (729), 
gona S50 7- 49; LO. Ex. 1, 12. 8, 20. 13, 22. 15, 6. 12. 14. 15. 
Num. 9, 15 8q- 20 Sq. 23, 7- Jud. 2, 1. 5, 8. 1 Sam. 3, 2. 13, 17 Sq- 
2 Sam. 2, 28. 23, 10. 1 Ki. 3, 4. 7, 8. 21, 6. Is. 1, 21. 6, 4 (%21%), 
17, 10 sq. 51, 24. Jer. 13, 7- 36, 18. Ps. 18, 7.14. 17 sqq. 38 Sq. 
24, 2. 32, 4.5 (FNS), 47, 5. 68, Io. 12. 104, 6 sqq. 106, 19. 
F07; 18.29. 139,13. Job 3, 3-11. 4,12. 15 Sq. 10, 10 Sq. 15, 7 Sq.— 


1 Comp. the literature cited above, p. 320, note. 

2 This is undoubtedly the view of De Lagarde also (Obersicht tiber die Bildung 
der Nomina, p. 6), when he defines the perfect as serving to express that of which 
we are immediately sensible, the imperfect that at which we arrive by comparison 
and imagination. 


3 Comp. the MéSa‘ inscription, 1. 5, AYIND WD FIN’ 9 for Chemosh was 
angry with his country. 
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very frequently alternating with a perfect (especially with a frequenta- 
tive perfect; cf. Num. 9, 15-23 and § 112. e), or when the narration 
is continued by means of an imperfect consecutive’. 


Rem. 1. The inapestect is frequently used in this way after the particles 1% ¢hen, 
pb not yet, pba before, “IY until, e.g. Ex. 15,1 nyo WS then sang 
Moses, &e. ; Num. 21, 17. Deut. 4, 41. Jos. 10, 12. 1 Ki. 3, 16. Ps. 126, 2. 
Job 38, 21. (The gerfect is used after 1% when stress is to be laid on the fact 
that the action has really taken place, and not upon its gradual accomplishment 
or duration in the past, e.g. Gen. 4, 26 bmn WS then began, &c. ; Gen. 49, 4 
Ex. 15,15. Jos. 22, 31. Jud. 5,11. Ps. 89, 20 2) After DID e.g. Gen. 19, 4 
1aw DIY before they lay down; Gen. 2,5. 24, 45. 1 Sam. 3, 3. 7, always 
in “the sense of our pluperfect. (In Gen. 24,15 instead of the perf. nba, the 
imperf. should be read, as in verse 455 so also in 1 Sam. 3, 7 WT] an “imperf. 
is co-ordinated with 1.) After pba (sometimes also simply pp Ex. 12, 34. 
Jos. 3,1), e.g. Jer. 1,5 NSA pqo3 before thou camest forth; Gen. 27,33. 37, 18. 
41,50. Ruth 3, 14 (perhaps also in Ps. g0, 2 an imperf. was intended instead of 
a>); comp. Wellhausen on 2 Sam. 3,2). After “TY Jos. 10, 13. Ps. 73, 17 
(until I went), 2 Chron. 29, 34; on the other hand, with the perf., e.g. Jos. 2, 22%. 

2. Driver (Zhe Use of the Tenses, p. 32) rightly lays stress upon the ‘thers 
distinction between the participle as expressing mere duration, and the zmperfect 
as expressing Arogressive duration (in the present, past, or future). Thus the 
words N3¥i ‘VW2) Gen. 2, Io represent the river of Paradise as going out of Eden in 
a continuous, uninterrupted stream, but ‘T)}, which immediately follows, describes 
how the parting of its waters is always taking place afresh. In the same way 
ney) Gen. 2, 6 represents new mists as constantly arising, and xdiy Is. 6, 4 new 
clouds of smoke. Also those actions, &c., which might be regarded in themselves 
as single or even momentary, are, as it were, broken up by the imperfect into their 
component parts, and so pictured as gradually completing themselves. Hence 
joydan Ex. 15, 12 (after a perf. as in verse 14) represents the Egyptians, in a vivid, 
poetic description, as being swallowed up one after another, and 4}3) Num. 23, 7 
the leading on by stages, &c. ; 


1 According to the Masora such imperfects occur in Is, Io, 13 d¢s (where, 
however, WYDN} might also mean J am wont to remove, &c.), Is. 48, 3. 57, 17. 
Ps. 18, 384, also (according to § 49.c) in 2 Sam. 1, to and Ezek. 16, 10. In 
some other cases \ is no doubt a dogmatic emendation for } (imperf. consec.) 


in order to represent historical statements as promises; comp. Is. 42, 6, 51, 2 b2s, 
63, 3 sqq. and the note on p. I5I. 


2 After 1S then (to announce future events) the imperf. is naturally used in the 
sense of a fatuie) Gen. 24, 41. Ex. 12, 48. Mic. 3,°4. Zeph, 359° PsPsr; 27. 

* As after 18, so also after Dib, nib2 and “) the imperf. may be used, 
according to the context, in the sense of our Suture, e.g. 2 Ki. 2,9. Is. 65, 24. 
Job 10, 21; after “TY e.g. Is. 22,14, The imperf. is used in ae sense of our 
present after pip in Ex. 9, 30. 10,4. 
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(4) To express actions, &c., which were refea/ed in the past, either 
at fixed intervals or occasionally (the modus ret repetitae), e.g. Job 1, 5 
thus did (HWY) Job continually (after each occasion of his sons’ 
festivities); 4,3 sq. 22, 6sq. 23,11. 29, 7.9.12 8q. Gen. 6,4. 29, 2. 
30, 38. 42. 31, 39 (J used to dear the loss of it), Ex. 1, 12. 19, 19. 
33, 7 qq. (MBY wsed to take every time). 40, 36 sqq. Num. 9, 17 sq. 
20 sqq. II, 5.9. Jud. 6, 4. 14, 10. 21, 25. I Sam. 1, 7. 2, 22. 9, 9. 
13, 19. 18,5. 27,9. 2 Sam.1, 22. 12,3. 13,18. 1 Ki. 5, 25 (of tribute 
repeated year by year). 10, 5. 13, 33- 14, 28. 2 Ki. 4, 8. 8, 29. 
Boyes dap 4e fer: 96) 123.) Ps:.42, 6-44, 3: 78, 05-40. 103) 7 
Est. 2, 14; even in a negative dependent clause, 1 Ki. 18, ro. 

2. In the sphere of present me, again 

(2) To express actions, events, or conditions, which are continued 
for a shorter or longer time’, e.g. Gen. 37, 15 WPAN what seekest 
thou? 19, 19 Saa-nd I cannot; 24, 50. 3%, 35. Is. 1,13. Other 
examples are Gen. 2, 10. 24, 31. 1 Sam.1,8. 17, 5. I Ki3,9: 
Ps. 2, 2. So especially to express facts known by experience, which 
occur at all times, and consequently hold good at any moment, 
e.g>Prov. 15, 20 a wise son maketh a glad father ; hence especially 
frequent in Job and Proverbs. In an interrogative sentence, €.g. 
Job 4, 17 2% mortal man just before God? In a negative sentence, 
Job 4, 18, &c. 

(2) To express actions, &c., which may be repeated at any time, 
including therefore the present, or are customarily repeated on 
a given occasion (comp. above, letter e), e.g. Deut. 1, 44 as dees do 
(are accustomed to do); Gen. 6, 21. 32, 33 43, 32- Jud. 11, 40. 
1 Sam. 2, 8. 5, 5. 20, 2. 2 Sam. 15, 32. 1g) 8,°25.03; 26--2Ps.55, 3; 
So again (see letter_/) especially to express facts known by experience 
which may at any time come into effect again, e.g. Ex. 23, 8 a gift 
blindeth (VY), &c,; Gen. 2, 24. 22, 14. Is. 32,6. Am. 3,7. Mal. 1,6. 
Job 2, 4, &c. Of the same kind also is the imperfect in such relative 
clauses (see § 155), as Gen. 49, 27 Benjamin is YO) AS} a wolf 
that ravineth (properly, is accustomed to ravin). Finally, compare 
also the formulae WX" 27 zs (wont to be) sad (to introduce proverbial 
til. i es Se 


1 Jt is not always possible to carry out with certainty the distinction between 
continued and repeated actions. Some of the examples given under letter / 


might equally be referred to letter g. 
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expressions) Gen. 10, 9. 22, 14, and elsewhere ; [2 nyyrns tt ts not 
(wont to be) so done (and hence may not, shall not be, see letter x), 
Gen. 29, 26. 20, 9. 34, 7- 2 Sam. 13, 12. 

(c) To express actions, &c., which although, strictly speaking, they 
are already finished, are eamntlel as still’ lasting on into the present 
time, or continuing to operate in it, e.g. Gen. 32, 30 wherefore zs tt 
that thou dost ask (oxwin) after my name? 24,31. 44, 7- Ex. 5, 15- 
2 Sam. 16, 9... In such cases, naturally, the perfect is also admissible, 
and is sometimes found in the same formula as the imperfect, e. g. 
Job 1,7 (2,2) San ND whence comest thou (just now)? but Gen. 16, 8 
(comp. 42, 7) WIND MYON whence camest thour The imperfect 
represents the coming as still in its last stage, whereas the perfect 
represents it as an accomplished fact. 

3. In the sphere of /uf/ure time. To express actions, &c., which 
are to be represented as about to take place, and as continuing a shorter 
or longer time in the future, or as being repeated; thus: 

(a) From the standpoint of the speaker’s present time, e. g. Ex. 4,1 
they will not believe (2X28) me, nor hearken (WHY) unto my votce : 
for they will say (THN), &c., 6, 1.9, 5; &e. 

(6) In dependent clauses to represent actions, &¢c., which from 
some point of time in the’ past are to be represented as future, e.g 
Gen. 43, 7 could we in any wise know hat he would say ("O®)? 2, 19. 
Age Bix 2d ae, ey POW qui regnaturus erat» 13,14. 
Jon. 4, 5. Job 3; 3. Eccles. 2, 3. Ps. 78, 6 that the generation to come 
might know, aa D2 ¢he children which should be born (quit nasctturt 
essent the imperfect here with the collateral idea of the occurrence 
being repeated in the future). . 

(c) To represent a fufurum exactum; comp. Is. 4, 4. 6, 11 
(co-ordinated with a perfect used in the same sense, see § 106.0); 
so also sometimes after the temporal: particles TY Ps. 132, 5 and 
WS WY until Gen. 29, 8. Num. 20, 17, &c. 

4, Finally to the sphere of future time belong also those cases 
in which the (modal) imperfect serves to express actions, events, 
or conditions, the occurrence of which is to be represented as willed 
(or not willed), or as in some way conditional, and consequently only 
contingent.. More particularly such imperfects serve— 

(2) As an expression of will, whether it be a definite intention 
and arrangement, or a simple desire, viz.: 
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(1) Sometimes in positive sentences in place of the cohortative (comp. 
e. g. Ps. 59, 17 with verse 18; 2 Sam. 22, 50 with Ps. r8, 50; Jud.1o9, 11, 
&c.), of the imperative (Is. 18, 3), or of the jussive (which, however, 
in most cases, does riot differ from the ordinary form of the imperfect), 
e.g. WNW let cf appear Gen. 1, 9. 41,34. Lev..19, 2. 3.. 2 Sam. Io, 12 
(and so frequently in verbs 75; comp. § 109. a, note); Zech. 9, 5 
(ynA) ; Ps. 61,,% (SYDIR); Prov. 22, 17 (MWA); 23, 1. Job 6, 23 
(co-ordinated with the imperative), 10, 20 X°th.,; so probably also 
[TR let him judge! Ps. 72, 2.—So also in the rst pers., to express 
a wish which should have been subsequently accomplished at a fixed 
point of time in the past, e.g. Job-10, r8 YS J should have (then, 
immediately after being born) given up the ghost; comp. verse 19 
Mas and OR, Even to express an obligation or necessity according to 
the judgement of another person; e. g. Job 9; 29 Ys Lam io be guilty ; 
12, 4. Comp.-Job 9, 15. 19, 16; ina question, Ps. 42, 10. 43, 2. 

(2) To express the definite expectation that something will not 
happen. The imperfect with ND represents a more emphatic form 
of prohibition than the jussive’ with ~by (comp. § r0g.¢), and cor- 
responds to our shou shalt not do zt / with the strongest expectation 
of obedience, while “bs with the jussive is rather a simple warning, 
do not that! Thus &? with the imperfect is especially used in 
enforcing the divine commands, e.g. 3330 NX> thou shalt not steal 
Ex. 20, r5 ; comp. verses 3: 4.5. 7.108qq. So NO with the 3rd pers. 
perhaps in Prov. 16, 10. 


Rem. The jwsstve, which is to be expected after nbs does not, as a rule 
(according to letter 2 above, and § 109. a, note), differ in form from the simple _ 
imperfect. That many supposed jussives are intended as simple imperfects is 
possible from the occurrence after mb of what are undoubtedly imperfect forms, 
not only from verbs j Ye) (comp. for these § 109. a, note), but also from verbs ¥’Y : 
to express a prohibition or negative wish, pran-bs Gen. 19, 17, “aDArON Jos.15 75 
py NITON 1 Sam. 25, 25. Eyen with the rst pers. plur. (after an imperative) 
my-5N that we die not 1 Sam.12,19. Also to express the conviction that 
something cannot happen, prst-bx he will not slumber® Ps, 121, 3; comp. 
Jer. 46, 6. 2 Chron. 14, Io. 


1 As stated in § 46. a, a prohibition cannot be expressed by wbx and the imperative. 
2 To regard this as an optative (so Hupfeld) is from the context impossible. 
It is more probably a strong pregnant construction, or fusion of two sentences 
(such as, do not, think he will slumber!). Verse 4 contains the objective con- 
firmation, by means of xd with the imperf., of the conviction which was previously 


only subjective. 
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(3) In dependent clauses after final conjunctions (§ 165. 4), as 
WN, Gen. 11, 7 (WDM xb "WS that they may not understand); AYA 
Gen. 21, 30. 27, 4.19. Ex. 9, 14, and elsewhere ; WS iyi Num. 
195.85 yyiod Deut. 4, 1. Ps. 51, 6. 78, 6, and WY ft! Ez. 12, 12 
thal’; mmdad that... not Ex. 20, 20. 2 Sam. 14, 14; also after ]B 
that not, lest Gen. 3, 22. 11, 4. 19, 15, and elsewhere*. In Lev. 9, 6 
such an imperfect (or jussive? see the examples in § 109. /) is added 
to the expression of the command by an asyndeton, and in Lam. I, 19 
to the principal clause simply by 1: whzle they sought them food 
DYEINS 3 fo refresh their souls (cf. also Lam. 3, 26 w& ts good 
and let him hope, i.e. that he should hope); so after an interrogative 
clause, Ex. 2,7. Finally also in a relative clause, Ps. 32, 8 qbn wy 
in the way which thou shouldst go. 

(5) To express actions, &c., which are to be represented as possibly 
taking place or not taking place (sometimes corresponding to the 
potential of the classical languages, as also to our use of the auxi- 
liaries can, may, should*). More particularly such imperfects are 
used— 

(1) In a permissive sense, e.g. Gen. 2, 16 of every tree of the 
garden (Pax Db) thou mayest freely eat (the contrary in verse 17); 
3, 2. 42, 37. Lev, 2z, 3.02. Job 21, 3. In ‘the ast pers. Ps.§, 8, 
22, 18 (L may, or can, fell); in a negative sentence, e.g. Ps. 5, 5. 

(2) In interrogative sentences, e. g. Prov. 20, 9 WON" guis dixertt? 
Comp. Gen. 17, 17._18, 14. 33, 43. 1 Gampar) aay Ss eee 
ona yO Non may I not wash in them? Is. 33,14. Ps.15, 1. 24, 3. 

. Eccles. 5, 5. So especially in a question expressing surprise after 
TS, e.g. Gen. 39, 9 how then can I...? 44, 34. Is. 19, 11. Ps. 137, 4, 
and even with regard to some point of time in the past, looking 
forward from which an event might have been expected to take 


? But WWE {¥° in a causal sense (decause, since), e.g. Jud. 2, 20 (as WR 
Gen. 34, 27) is followed by the perfect. On Jos. 4, 24 see above, § 74. g. <a 

(? R.V. because he shall not see.| 

2 2 Ki. 2, 16 “}B occurs with the perf. in a vivid presentment of the time, when 
the fear is realized and the remedy comes too late. (In 2 Sam. 20, 6, since 
a perfect consec. follows, read with Driver N¥1',) 

* By this, of course, is not meant that these finer distinctions were consciously 
present to the Hebrew mind. They are rather mere expedients for making 
intelligible to ourselves the full significance of the Semitic imperfect. 
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place, e.g. Gen. 43, 7 Y12 YIN could we in any wise know ...? 
Comp. 2 Sam. 3, 33 (M2. was Adner to die as a fool, i.e. was he destined 
to die. ..?), and so probably also Gen. 34, 31 (should he deal... ?). 
Very closely connected with this is the use of the imperfect— 

(3) In a consecutive clause depending on an interrogative clause, 
e.g. Ex. 3, 11 who am I (8 ‘D) that I should (ought, could) go? 
16,7. Num. 11, 12. Jud. 9, 28. 1 Sam. 18, 18. 2 Ki. 8, 13. Is. 29, 16. 
Job 6, rr. 21, 15, similarly after WS Gen. 38, 18. Ex. 5, 2. 

Rem. In such passages as 1 Sam. 11, 5. Ps. 8,5. 114, 5, the context shows that 
the imperfect corresponds rather to our present. In such sentences the perfect 
also is naturally used in referring to completed actions, e.g. Gen. 20, 10. Jud. 18, 23. 
BORE. FG. bs. 22; I. 

(4) In negative sentences to express actions, &c., which cannot or 
should not happen, e.g. Gen. 32, 13 29 npprnd WS which cannot 
be numbered for multitude; 20,9 deeds (eyrN? WR) that ought not 
to be done (comp. above, letter g); Ps. 5, 5. 

(5) In conditional clauses (the modus condiionalis corresponding 
to the Latin present or imperfect conjunctive) both in the protasis 
and apodosis, or only in the latter, Ps. 23,4 ¥) NTPNTND oe ONT DI 

yea, though I walk (or had to walk)... I fear (or I would fear) 
no evil; Job9, 20 though I be righteous, mine own mouth shall 
condemn me. After a perfect in the protasis, e.g. Job 23, 10. Very 
frequently also in an apodosis, the protasis to which must be supplied 
from the context, e.g. Job 5, 8 dué as for me, I would seek unto God 
(were I in thy place); 3, 13. 16. 14, 14 8q. Ps,.65, 13. Ruth -1, 12. 
However, some of the imperfects in these examples are probably 
intended as jussive forms. Comp. § 109. 4. 


§ 108. Use of the Cohortative. 


The cohortative, i.e. according to § 48.c, the rst pers.’ sing. or 
plur. of the imperfect lengthened by the ending n—*, represents 
in general an endeavour directed expressly towards a definite object. 
While the corresponding forms of the indicative rather contain the 
mere announcement that an action will be undertaken, the cohortative 


1 For the few examples of cohortatives in the ard sing., see § 48. d. 
2 But verbs i7’” 4 according to § 75.4, even in the cohortative, almost always 
have the ending 7__; comp. e.g. in Deut. 32, 20 ANTS after TFIDN, 
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lays stress on the determination underlying the action, and the 
personal interest in it. 

Its uses may be divided into— 2 

1. The cohortative, whether standing alone or co-ordinated with 
another cohortative, and frequently strengthened by the addition 
of the particle §2: - 

(a) To express self-encouragement, e. g. Ex: 3, 3.) NITION J will 
turn aside now, and see... SO especially as the result of inward 
deliberation (in soliloquies), e.g. Gen. 18; 21. 32, 21 (rarely so used 
after wis. Gen. 21, 16 let me not look. . ./ Jer. 18, 18), and also as 
a more or less emphatic statement of a fixed determination, e.g. 
Is. 5,1 J will sing’. ../ 5,6. 31,8. Comp. also Gen. 46, 30 
now let me die (I am willing to die), since I have seen thy face ; and 
Ps. 31, 8. In the rst: pers. plur. the cohortative includes a summons 
to others to help in doing something, e.g. Ps. 2, 3 "RN22 come! 
let us break asunder! &c., and Gen. 11, 3. 

(2) To express a wish, or a request for permission, that one 
should be allowed to do something, e.g. Deut. 2,27 T]2Y8 may L be 
allowed to pass through (let me pass through)! Num. 20, 17 83°7)2Y3 
may we be allowed to pass through! Jer. 40, 15 let me go, I pray thee! 
&c.; 2 Sam. 16, 9; so after “Sx 2 Sam. 24,14. Jer. £7, 18: Ps. 26, 2, 
&c., 60, 18, Alter sys Jon. 1, 14. 

2. The cohortative in dependence on other moods, as well as in 
conditional sentences: (a) In dependence (with waw copulative, 
Ps. 9, 15 after iy?) on an imperative or jussive to express an 
intention or intended consequence, e.g. Gen. 27, 4 bring i fo me, 
npas) that I may eat, prop. then will I eat; Gen. 19, 5. 23, 4. 24, 56. 
27, 25. 29,21. 30, 25 Sq. 42, 34. 49, 1. Deut. 32, 1. Hos. 6, 1. 
Ps. 2, 8. 39, 14. Job ro, 20 Q’7é; Is. 5, 19 and let the counsel of the 
Holy One of Israel draw nigh and come, W332) that we may know it ! 
Gen. 26, 28. r Sam, 27, 5. Also after negative sentences, Gen. 18, 
30, 32. Jud. 6, 39, and after interrogative sentences, 1 Ki. 22, 7. 
Is; :40;-28; 4%, 26. Amesy ki 

(2) In conditional sentences (with or without DS) to express a con- 
tingent intention, e.g. Job 16,6 M12IN"ON should I determine to speak, 
my grief ts not assuaged, APTN) and should I forbear, what am I eased? 


[ R.V. let me sing.) 
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without O& Job 19, 18. 30, 26 (where, however, ndmesy is probably 
intended) ; Ps. 73, 16 (unless MN) should be read), 139, 8 sq. After 
the 3rd person, Job 11, 17 ¢hough it be dark, &c. So perhaps 
also 2 Sam. 22, 38 MBWIS ef J determined to pursue, then . . ., comp., 
however, Ps. 18, 38. = ; 

(c) Likewise in the apodosis of conditional sentences, e. g. Job 
31, 7 sq. if my step hath turned out of the way . . ., HYMNS then let me 
sow; comp. 16, 4 sq. Z also could speak as ye do, if...! So even 
when the condition must be supplied from the context, e.g. Ps. 40, 6 
else would I declare and speak of them; 51,18 else would I (gladly) 
give zt, i.e. if thou didst require it (comp. the precisely similar NBS) 
Ps, 55, 13); Job 6, 10. In the 1st plur. Jer. 20, To. To the same 
category belong the cohortatives after the formula expressing a wish 
yD, WIAYD, e.g. Jer. 9, 1 0h, that [ had..., MAWN chen (i.e. if 
I had) should I (or would I) leave my people, &c.; Jud. 9, 29. Job 
6, 8 sqq., without Waw Is. 27, 4. Ps. 55, 7. Job 23,.4 (comp. also 
verse 7). 


Rem. 1. The question, whether a resolution formed under compulsion (a-7gcesstty) £ 


is also expressed by the cohortative (so, according to the prevailing opinion, 
Is. 38, 10 MON ; Jer. 3,25. 4, 19. 21. 6, 10. Ps, 55, 3- 18 (2); 87,5, “where, 
however, with Hupfeld, M22¥ should: be read; 77, 7. 88, 16, and in the Ist plur. 
Is )'F0,. 20), is: to” be answered in the sense that in these examples the 
cohortative form is used after its meaning has become entirely lost, merely 
for the sake of its fuller sound, instead of the ordinary imperfect. This view 
is strongly supported by the rather numerous examples of cohortative forms after 
waw consec. of the imperfect (comp. § 49. é, as also Ps. 66, 6 nnn ny there did 
we rejoice; Ps. 119, 163 NIYON ; Prov. 7, 7), which can likewise only be ex- 
plained as forms chosen merely for euphony, and therefore due to considerations 
of rhythm. 

2, The cohortative is strange after “TY Ps. 73, 17 until I went... 28 
L considered their latter end ; possibly a pregnant construction for ‘ until I made up 
my mind, saying, I will consider,’ &c. (but MDX Proy. 7, 7 is still dependent 
on the preceding }) ; MYPHIN TY Prov. 12, 19 is at any rate to be explained in the 
same way (for which in Jer. 49, 19. 5°, 44 we have “87D with a similar meaning), 
as long as J (intentionally) wink with the eye-lashes (shall wink). On the 
other hand, in Ex. 32, 30 WBN, with the Samaritan, is to be read instead of 


BSN after soa : 
a ee ee ae a) 


1 Analogous to this cohortative (as equivalent to the imperfect) after nw is the 


use of the historic imperf. after IN, § 107. ¢ 


h 
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§ 109. Use of the Jussive. 


As the cohorlative is used in the rst pers., so the jusszve (comp. 
for its form, which frequently coincides with that of the ordinary 
imperfect’, § 48. f, g) is especially found in the 2nd and 3rd pers. sing. 
and plur. to express a more or less definite desire that something 
should or should not happen. More particularly its uses may be 
distinguished as follows: 

1. The jusszve, either standing alone or co-ordinated with another 
jussive : 

(2) In affirmative sentences to express a command, a wish (or 
a blessing), advice, or a request; in the last case (the optative 
or precative) it is frequently strengthened by the addition of §). 
Examples: Gen. 1, 3 Vik ‘DY let there be light! Gen. 1, 6. 9. 11. &c. 
(the creative commands); Num. 6, 26 the Lord lift up his countenance 
upon thee, and give thee peace! comp. verse 25. After particles 
expressing a wish, Gen. 30, 34 "7! % 7 would it might be; Ps. 81, 9 
‘-YOWA-DN tf thou wouldst hearken unto me! As a humble request, 
Gen. 44, 33 ++ + OM. WIN. + 6 PIB NIW, Ler thy servant, I pray 
thee, abide, &c., and let the lad go up, &c., Gen. 47, 4 

(6) In negative sentences to express prohibition or dissuasion, 
warning, a negative wish (or imprecation), and requests. As the 
prohibitive particle, “DS is used almost exclusively (according to 
§ 107.0) before the jussive (in negative desires and requests frequently 
x” DN) Neg Eee34.3 xpd WN nether let any man be seen! Prov. 
3,7 be not useas) werse in thine own eyes! Job 15, 31 TONTON ne 
confidat. In the form of a request (prayer), Deut. 9, 26 PIAS 
destroy not/ 1 Ki. 2, 20. Ps. 27, 9. 69, 18. 

Rem. 1. The few examples of x with the jussive could at most have arisen from 
the attempt to moderate subsequently by means of the jussive (voluntative) form 


what was at first intended to be a strict command wd with imperf. indic.) ; probably, 
however, they are either cases in which the defective writing has been misunderstood 


1 With regard to verbs ”, it is true that the full form of the imperfect 
is frequently used with the meaning of the jussive (as also for the cohortative, see 
§ 108. a, note 2), eg. ANN Job 3, 9 (but previously PY let tt look for!): 
especially zz (Neh. 2, 3) and immediately defore the principal pause, Gen. 1, 9 
ANT; Jud. 6, 39 j my, but previously NIT; Is. 47, 3 3 7A, previously ban; 


Ps. 109, 7 OTs the attempt to distinguish such Jussives fron the imperfect by 
means of a special ending M__, see § 75. hh. 
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(as in 1 Ki. 2, 6. Ezek. 48, 14), or (as in Gen. 24, 8) instances of the purely rhythmical 
jussive form treated below, letter 2. Moreover, cf. DIY N2 Joel 2, 2 and from 
the same verb Gen. 4, 12 (unless it is to be referred to letter 2) and Deut. 13, 1. 
The same form, however, appears also to stand three times for the cohortative 
(see below), and in Num. 22, 19 for the ordinary imperfect (see, however, below, 
letter z). Thus it is doubtful whether an imaginary by-form of the ordinary imperf. 
is not intended by the Masora in all these cases, and whether consequently aD, &c. 
should not be restored.—On WY. pinn-xd, &c., Deut. 7, 16. 13, 9, &c. Ezek. 
5, 11, &c., cf. § 72. 7, according to which DINN should probably be read in every 
case.—The jussive appears in the place of the cohortative after xb 1 Sam. 14, 36 
ONvITNDY co-ordinated with two cohortatives), 2 Sam. 17,12; comp. Is. 41, 23 
K°th. (WAN, ice. 812), after another cohortative); also (see above) FDS nd 
Deut. 18, 16. Hos. 9, 1s, and even without Nd Ezek. B, 10: 

2. ~by with the jussive (or imperf., comp. § 107. f) is used sometimes to 
express the conviction that something cannot or may not happen; comp. Is. 2, 9 
nad xin and thou canst not possibly forgive them (R.V. therefore forgive 
them not |; Ps. 34, 6. 41, 3- 50, 3. 121, 3 Grids); Prov. 3, 25. Job 5, 22 spade 
neither needest thou be afraid ; 20, 17. 40, 32. 

2. The jussive when depending on other moods, or in conditional 
sentences: 

(2) Depending? (with Waw) on an imperative or cohortative to 
express an intention or an assurance of a contingent occurrence, 
e.g. Gen. 24, 51 fake her and go, and let her be (“4 prop. and she 
will be)...3 30, 3- 31, 37- 38, 24. Ex. 8, 4. 9, 13. 10, 17. 14, 2. 
Jos. 4, 16. Jud. 6, 30. 1 Sam. 5,11. 7,3. I Ki. 21,210. 2S. 344,16: 
Proy. 20, 22. Also after interrogative sentences, which include 
a demand, Est. 7, 2 (say) what zs thy desire..., vYN and (i.e. in 
order that) z¢ shall be granted! 1 Ki. 22, 20. Is. 19, 12. Job 38, 34 Sq. 
Depending on a cohortative, e.g. Gen. 19, 20 mw Na MDI oh, let 
me escape thither. . . (OBI MN) that my soul may hive ; even after 
a simple imperf. (comp. below, letter g), 1 Ki. 13, 33 whosoever would, 
he consecrated him . . .% that he might be a priest (read 13) of the 
high places, but probably the LXX reading ‘1 is to be preferred. 


Rem. In 2 Chron. 35, 21 a negative final clause with ~byy is dependent on an 
imperative, forbear from (meddling with) God... that he destroy thee not. 
As a tule, however, negative clauses are attached to the principal sentence 
by means of xiby and a following imperfect; so after an imperative, Gen, 42, 2. 
1 Ki. 18, 443 after a jussive, Ex. 30, 20. Neh. 6, 9; after a perfect consec., Ex. 
28, 35. 43. Num. 18, 5; after xd with an imperfect, Num. 18, 3. Deut. 17, 17 


| This does not include the cases in which the jussive is not logically dependent 
on a preceding imperat., but is merely co-ordinated, e. g. Gen. 20, 7. Ps. 27, 14, &e. 
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neither shall he multiply wives unto himself (aad “AD ND}) that his heart turn 
not away; 1 Sam. 20,14. 2 Sam, 21,17. Jer. 11, 21; after 7 N with jussive, 
Lev. 10, 9. 16, 2. 2'Sam. 13,25. Jer. 25,6. 37, 20. 38, 24 sq. Even after a simple 
imperfect, Jer. 10, 4 with nails... they fasten it (p’B* NDI) that it move-not ; 


after a participle, Job 9, 7 

(2) Frequently in conditional sentences (as in Arabic), either in 
the protasis or in the apodosis, comp. Ps. 45,12 WO should he destre 

wa then «4 «§ 204, 20°) exes non tf thou makest darkness, then 
tt is night; so also in the protasis, “Ex. 22, 4. Lev.15,24.\1s; 41, 263 
Ezek, 14,.7 (>y%). Job 34, 29; in the apodosis, Ex. 7, 9 shen will it 
(not, then shall it) become a serpent; Job 10,16. 13,5. 22, 28. In 
a negative apodosis, Gen. 4, 12 (DA-NP, but see above, letter g). 
In 2 Ki. 6, 27 TYOA-DN (sf the Lord do not help thee, &c.) is to be 
explained as a jussive in a negative protasis. 


Rem. Undoubtedly this use of the jussive (in conditional sentences) is based: 


on its original vo/untative meaning; let something be so and so, then this or that 
must happen as a consequence. Certain other examples of the juss¢ve, however, 
show that in the consciousness of the language the voluntative has in such cases 
become weakened almost to a fotential mood, and hence the jusszve serves 
to express facts which may happen contingently, or may be expected, e.g. 
Num. 22, 19 (DIN, comp., however, above, letter d@); Job 9, 33 there ts no 
daysman betwixt us, that might lay (ne, hence plainly a subjunctive=qui ponat ; 
also in Num. 23, 19 333") that he should Hie is probably intended as a jussive) ; 
Eccles. 5, 14; so after interrogative sentences, Jer. 9, 11 who is the wise man, 
JAM gud inteliagat hoc. 

Moreover, in not a few cases, the jussive is used, without any collateral sense, 
for the ordinary imperfect form, and this occurs not alone.in those forms, which 
may arise from a misunderstanding of the defective writing, as Deut. 28, 21. 36. 
32, 8. 1 Ki8, 1. Is. 12, 1. Mic. 3, 4. 5, 8. Ps. 11,6. 18,12. 25, 9. 47,4. 72,13. 
90, 3. 91, 4. 107, 29. Prov. 15, 25. Job 13,-27. 15, 33. 18, 9. 20, 23 6. 27, 22. 
33, 11. 27. 36, 14. 38, 24. Eccles. 12,.6 (verse 7 1, but immediately afterwards 
AWWA) ; Dan, 8, 12, but also in shortened forms, such as un Gen. 49, 17. Deut. 
28, 8, x Sam. 10, §. 2 Sam. 5. a4-.Hoss6,.5y Digs Am. 5, Eg. Zeph. 2,003. 
Zech. 9, 5. Ps. 72, 16 sq. 104, 31. Job 18, 12, 20, 23. 26. 28. 27, 8. 33, 21. 34, 37. 
Ruth 3, 4. This use of the jussive can hardly be due merely to poetic license, 
but is rather to be explained on rhythmical grounds. In all the above-cited 
examples, namely, the jussive stands at the beginning of the sentence (and hence 
removed as far as possible from the principal tone), in others it is immediately 
before the principal pause (Is. 42, 6. 50, 2. Ps, 68, 15. Prov. 23, 25. Job 24, 14. 
29, 3. 40, 19), or actually zz pause (Deut. 32, 18. Job 23, 9. 11. Lam, 3, 50), 
and is then a simply rhythmical shortening due to the strong influence of the tone, 
Moreover, since the jussive in numerous cases is not distinguished in form from the 
imperfect (§ 48. ¢), it is frequently doubtful which of the two the writer intended, 
This especially applies to those cases, in which a szebjunctive is to be expressed 
by one or other of the forms (comp. § 107. & and m-«). 
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§ 110. Zhe Imperative. 


1, The imperative’, which, according to § 46, is restricted to the @ 
and pers. sing. and plur., and to poscve commands, &c., may stand 
either alone, or in simple co-ordination (as in 1 Ki. 18, 44. Is. 56, 1. 
65, 18) with other imperatives : : 

(z) To express real commands, e.g. Gen. 12, 1 get thee out of thy 
country; or (like the jussive) mere admonitions (Hos. 10, 12) and 
requests, 2 Ki. 5, 22. Is. 5, 3; on the addition of 82 see the Rem. 
The imperative is used in the sense of an ironical request (often 
including a threat) in 1 Ki. 2,22 ask for him the kingdom also; 22,15. 
Jud. 10, 14. Is. 47, 12 (with N32). Jer. 7, 21. Ezek. 20, 39. Am. 4, 4. 
Job 38, 3. sq. 40, 10 sqq. Lam. 4, 21. The imperative has a con- 
cessive sense in Nah. 3, 15 (though thou make thyself many, &c.), and 
in the cases discussed under letter 7, e.g. Is. 8, 9 sq. 29, 9. 

(2) To express permission, e.g. 2 Sam. 18, 23 after previous dis- 0 
suasion, (then) run (for my sake)! Is. 21, 12. -45, 11. 

(c) To express a distinct assurance (like our expression, ¢how shalt ¢ 
have it)* or promise, e.g. Is. 65, 18 but be ye glad, &c. (i.e. ye will 
have continually occasion to be glad); and Is. 37, 30. Ps. 110, 2; 
in a threat, Jer. 2, 19. So especially in commands, the fulfilment 
of which is altogether out of the power of the person addressed, 
e.g. Is. 54, 14 be far from anxiety (meaning, thou needst not fear 
any more); Gen. 1, 28 and elsewhere: (for other examples, such as 
1 Ki. 22, 12. 2 Ki. 5, 13, see below, letter #). Most clearly in the 
case of the zmperative Niph‘al with a passive meaning, e. g. Gen. 42, 16 
IDX] OMS) and ye shall be bound ; Deut. 32, 50. Is. 49,9 (Is. 45, 22, 
see below, letter /). 


Rem. 1. The particle 8) age! (§ 105) is frequently added to the imperative, ad 
as to the jussive, sometimes to soften down a command, or to make a request 
in a more courteous form (see above, letter a), Gen. 12, 13. 24, 2, sometimes to 
strengthen an exhortation uttered as a rebuke or threat (Num. 16, 26. 20, 10) 


or in ridicule (Is. 47, 12). 
2. The imperative after the desiderative particle 3 Gen. 23, 13 (at theend of @ 


1 On the close relation between the imperative and jussive (both in meaning and 


form), comp. § 46 and § 48 z nha . 
2 Analogous to these assurances in the form of an imperative are the threatening 
formulae in the Latin comic writers, e.g. vapula, Ter. Phorm. v. 6, 1o=vapulare 
te iubeo, Plaut. Cure. vi. 4, 12. 
Z 
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verses 5 and 14 also read 3b for ib) and join it to the following imperative) is due to 
an anacoluthon. Instead of the imperfect which would be expected here after 3 
the more forcible imperative is used in a new sentence. 


2, The imperative in logical dependence upon a preceding impera- 
tive, jussive (or cohortative), or interrogative sentence, serves to express 
the distinct assurance or promise that an action or condition will take 
place as the certain consequence of a previous action. So especially: 

(a) The imperative when depending (with waw copulative) upon 
another imperative. In this case the first imperative contains, as 
a rule, a condition, while the second declares the consequence which 
the fulfilment of the condition will involve. The imperative is used 
for this declaration, since the consequence is, as a matter of fact, 
intended or desired by the speaker (comp. divide ef rmpera), e.g. 
Gen. 42, 18 1 WY Nt shzs do, and live, i.e. thus shall ye continue 
to live. 1 Ki. 22,12. 2 Ki. 5,13. Is. 36, 16. 45, 22 (yw). Jer. 6, 16. 
Am. 5, 4.6. Ps. 37,27. Prov. 3,3 8q- 4,4. 7,2. 13,20 Kth., Job 2, 9. 
2 Chron. 20, 20; in Jer. 25, 5. Job 22, 21 NJ is added to the first 
imperative. In other cases, the first imperative contains a mocking 
concession, the second an irrevocable denunciation, e.g. Is. 8, 9 
wn} OY 3Y4 (continue to) make an uproar, O ye peoples, and ye shall 
be broken in pieces ; comp. verse 9 6. 


Rem. 1. If a promise or threat dependent on an imperative be expressed in 


the 3rd pers. then the jussive is naturally used instead of the 2nd imperative 
[sNS.e1O, ABs 26 


2. In Prov. 20, 13 the second imperative (containing a promise) is attached by 
asyndeton; elsewhere two imperatives occur side by side without the copula, 
where the second might be expected to be subordinated to the first, e. g. Deut. 2, 24 
Ww md (where &') is virtually, as it were, an object to Ona) begin, take in 
possession for to take in possession (comp., however, Jud. ee 6 yy soon 
be content, I pray thee, and tarry all night, and for this kind of co-ordination 
in general, comp. § 120. @). But such imperatives as qb andy, Dip (4p), when 
immediately preceding a second imperative, are for the most part only equivalent 


to interjections, come! up! 

(2) The imperative, when depending (with waw copulative) upon 
a jussive (cohortative), or an interrogative sentence, expresses also 
frequently a consequence which is to be expected with certainty, 
and often a consequence which is intended, or in fact an intention; 
comp. Gen. 20,7 and he shall pray for thee, XM and thou shalt live; 
comp. Ex. 14, 13. 16. 2 Ki. 5, 10. Job 11, 6. Ps. 128, 5 the Lord 
bless thee... so that (or im order that) thou seest, &c.; Ruth 1, 9. 
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4,11; after a cohortative, Gen. 12, 2. 45, 18. Ex. 3, 10 NSM “hat 
thou mayest bring forth; Ex. 18,22. 1 Sam. Per ige tif, £2 5 
Jer. 35, 15 (after imperative and jussive); after an interrogative 
sentence, 2 Sam. 21, 3 wherewith shall I make atonement, 3229) that 
je may bless, &c.—In Num. 5, 19 the imperative without 1 (in 325-43 
with }) is used after a conditional clause in the sense of a definite 
promise. 


Rem. The 2nd sing. masc. occurs in Jud. 4, 20 (Thy, according to Qimhi an 
infinitive, in which case, however, the infinitive absolute Toy should be read), 
_ Mic. 1, 13 and Zech. 13, 7 (after ‘)3) in addressing feminine persons ; and in Is. 
23, 1. 32, 11 the 2nd p/ur. masc. Moreover, in the latter place there follow quite 
abnormally four imperatives of the 2nd sing. mase. lengthened by nN, These 
can only be explained on the ground that the sharp commands, following closely 
upon one another, remain in the most obvious form (viz. the 2nd sing. masc. 
imperative), without any attention being paid to the gender or number of those 
addressed. In Nah. 3, 15 the interchange of masc. and fem. serves to express 
totality (the nation in all its aspects). Comp.,, moreover, § 145.% on other 
noticeable attempts to substitute the corresponding masculine forms for the 
feminine. 


§ 111. Zhe Imperfect with Waw Consecutive. 


1. The zmperfect with waw consecutive (§ 49. a-g) serves to express 
actions, events, or conditions, which are to be regarded as the temporal 
or logical sequel of actions, events, or conditions mentioned imme- 
diately’ before. The zmperfect consecutive is used in this way most 
frequently as the zarrative sense, corresponding to the Greek aorist 
or the Latin hestortc perfect. As a rule the narrative is introduced 
by a perfect, and then continued by means of imperfects with waw 
consecutive (comp. for this interchange of tenses § 49. a, and especially 
§ 112. a), e.g. Gen. 3, 1 mow: the serpent was (73) more subtil.. . and 
he said (28%) unto the woman; 4,1. 6, 9 Sqq. 10, 9 Sq. 15. 19. 
II, 12 sqq. 27 Sqq. 14,5 Sq. 15, I Sq. 16, I Sq. 21, 1 sqq. 24, I sq. 
25, 19 Sqq. 36, 2 8qq- 37, 2 

Rem, 1. To this class belong some of the numerous zerfects consec. after 


various expressions of time, whenever such expressions are equivalent in meaning 
to a perfect? (viz. MM zt came to pass), e.g. Is. 6,1 i the year that king Uzziah 
Tr 


1 On an apparent exception (the zfer/. consec. at the beginning of whole Books) 
see § 49. 6 note. 

2 Comp. Is. 45, 4, where the zmperf. consec. is joined to an abrupt statement 
of the cause, and Job 36,7, where it is joined to an abrupt statement of the 
place. 
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died, I saw (ABTS), &e.; Gen. 22, 4. 27, 34. Jud. 11, 16, 1Sam. 4,19. 17, 57- 21, 6. 
Hos. 11, 1: on the use of /¥) to connect expressions of time, see below, letter g.— 
It is only in late books or passages that we find the simple Zerfect in a clause 
following an expression of time, as 1 Sam. 17, 55 (cf. Driver on the passage). 
2 Chron. 12, 7. 15, 8, &c. Dan. 10, 11. 15. 19; the Perfect after } and the subject, 
2 Chron, 7, 1. 

2. The continuation of the narrative by means of the imperfect consec. may result 
in a series of such imperfects as long as may be desired, e.g. there are forty-nine in 
Gen. 1. As soon, however, as the connecting Waw becomes separated from the 
verb to which it belongs, by the insertion of any word, the perfect necessarily takes 
the place of the imperfect, e.g. Gen. 1, 5 and God called (S1P*)) the light Day, 
and the darkness le called (SD Jqwndy) Night; verse 10. 2, 20. 11, 3 and 
frequently. 

3. Of two co-ordinate imperfects consecutive the former (as equivalent 
to a temporal clause) is most frequently subordinate in sense to the latter, 
e.g. Gen. 28, 8 sq. F Pal oo WY NTP) when Esau saw that ..., he went, &c.; 
so also, frequently pow", &c., Gen. 37, 21 and elsewhere. On the other hand, 
a second imperfect consecutive is seldom used in an explanatory sense, e. g. Ex. 2, 10 
(ANI for she said); comp. I Sam. 7, 12. Other examples of the imperfect 
consecutive, which apparently represent a progress in the narrative, in reality only 
refer to the same time, or explain what precedes, see Gen. 2, 25 ay they were; 


but Jos. 4, 9. 1 Ki. 8, 8 ¢hey are); 36, 14 CID). 32 (ADD). 1 Ki. 1, 44. 


4. The imperfect consecutive sometimes has such a merely external connexion | 


with an immediately preceding perfect, that in reality it represents an antithesis 
to it, e.g. Gen. 32, 31 and (yet) my life is preserved; 2 Sam. 3, 8 and yet thou 
chargest me; Job 10, 8. 32, 3; similarly in dependence on noun-clauses, Prov. 
39, 25 sqq. 

2. The introduction of independent narratives, or of a new section 
of the narrative, by means of an zmperfect consecuitve, likewise aims 
at a connexion, though again loose and external, with that which 
has been narrated previously. Such a connexion is especially often 
established by means of ‘J%) (kal éyévero) and zt came to pass, after 
which there then follows either an zmperfect consecutive (Gen. 4,3.8. 8, 6. 
11, 2. Ex. 12, 29. 13, 17, &c.), or Waw with the perfect (separated 
from it), Gen. 7, 10. 15, 12. 22, I. 247, 30, or even a perfect without 
Waw (Gen. 8, 13. 14, 1 Sq. 40, 1: Ex, 12, 41. 16, 22. Num. ro, 15. 
Deut. 1, 3. 1 Sam. 18, 30. 2 Ki, 8, 21, &c.), or finally a noun-clause 
introduced by Waw, Gen. 41,.1. 


Rem. 1. This loose connexion by means of ‘") is especially common, when 
the narrative or a new section of it begins with any expression of time, see aboye, 
letter 5; comp., in addition to the above-mentioned examples (e.g. Gen. 22, 1 
and it came to pass after these things, that God did prove Abraham), the similar 
cases in Gen. 19, 34. 21, 22. 1 Sam. 11, 11. Ruth 1, 1. Elsewhere the statement 
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of time is expressed by 3 or 3 with an infinitive (Gen. 12, 14. 19, 17. 29. 39, 13. 
15. 18 sq. Jud. 16, 25) or by an independent sentence with the perfect (equivalent 
to a pluperfect, comp. § 106. f), e.g. Gen. 15, 17. 24,15. 27, 30, or by a temporal 
clause introduced by °D when, Gen. 26, 8. 27, 1. Jud. 16, 16, TWD when, 
Gen. 12, II. 20, 13, TNE from the time that, Gen. 39, 53 or, finally, by noun- 
clause (comp. § 116. 2), e.g. 2 Ki. 13, 21 WN pap Di IN and it came to pass, 
as they were (just) burying a man (prop. they burying), that ...; Gen. 42, 35. 
2 Ki. 2, 11 (the apodosis in both these cases being introduced by 37}); 1 Sam. 
7, 10. 2 Sam. 13, 30. 2 Ki. 6, 5. 26. 19, 37 (=Is. 37, 38).—In I Sam. 10, IT. 
II, 11. 2 Sam. 2, 23. 15, 2 a noun standing absolutely follows ‘j7%) (as the 
equivalent of a complete sentence; see below, letter 2), and then an imperfect 
consecutive follows. 

2. Closely related to the cases noticed in letter g are those in which the zmperfect 
consecutive, even without a preceding ‘M', introduces the apodosis either— 
(a) to whole sentences, or (4) to what are equivalent to whole sentences, especially 
to nouns standing absolutely. As in certain cases of the perfect consecutive (see 
§ 112. x), so the zmperfect consecutive has here acquired a sort of independent force. 
Comp. for (a) 1 Sam. 15, 23 decause thou hast rejected the word of the Lord, 
FONDA he hath rejected thee (comp. Num. 14, 16. Is. 48, 4, where the causal 
clause precedes in the form of an infinitive with preposition), Ex. 9, 21; for (é) 
Gen. 22, 24 wwardras and (as to) his concubine..., Pal] she bare, &c.; Ex. 38, 24. 
Num. 14, 36 sq. 1 Sam. 14, 19. 17, 24. 2 Sam. 4, 10. 19, 41 Ath. 21, 16. 
1 Ki. 9, 20 sq. 12, 17. 2 Ki. 25, 22. Jer. 6, 19. 28, 8. 33, 24. 44; 254—In 1 Ki. 
15,13. 2 Ki. 16, 14 the preceding noun, used absolutely, is regarded as the object 
of the following imperfect consecutive, and is therefore introduced by ne. 


8. The imperfect consecutive serves, in the cases treated under 
letters a—f, to represent either expressly, or at least to a great extent, 
a chronological succession of actions or events ; elsewhere it expresses 
those actions, &c., which represent the logical consequence of what 
preceded, or a result arising from it by an inherent necessity. Thus 
the zmperfect consecutive is used— 

(a) As a final summing up of the preceding narrative, e. g. Gen. 2, I. 
23, 20 3) JWT OP" so (in this way) the field became (legally) the 
property of Abraham, &c.; I Sam. 17, 50. 31, 6 

(4) To express a logical or necessary consequence of that which 
immediately precedes, e.g. Gen. 39, 2- Job 2, 3 and he still holdeth 
fast his integrity, ‘IMDM so that thou thus (as it now appears) 
ee 

1 Comp. the Mé%a‘ inscription, 1. 5 (Omri) the king of Israel, \AY\ who oppressed 
Moab, &c.—The peculiar imperfect consecutive in Gen. 30, 27 (in the earlier 


editions explained as equivalent to an object-clause) arises rather from a pregnant 
brevity of expression : 7 have observed and have come to the conclusion, the Lord 


hath blessed me, &c. 
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groundlessly movedst me against him; Ps. 65, 9 so that they are 
afraid . . .; even a consequence which happens conditionally, Jer. 
20,17 WD so that my mother should have been ... Another instance 
of the kind perhaps (if the text be correct) is Jer. 38, 9 MON so that 
he dies (must die). 

Rem. Such consecutive clauses frequently occur after interrogative sentences, 
e.g. Is. 51, 12 who art thou (i.e. art thou so helpless), ‘STAI that thou art (must 
needs be) afraid? Ps. 144, 3 (comp. Ps. 8,5, where in a very similar context 9D that 
is used with the imperfect); Gen. 12, 19 (FPN) ee Fi) TNeNY so that [ might 
have sent thee away ; Job 11, 3 2ypM) so that thou mockest. 


4, As regards the range of time it is to be carefully noticed— 


(a) That the zmperfect consecutive may represent all varieties of the 
relations of tense and mood, which, according to § 107. a, follow from 
the idea of the imperfect ; 

(6) That the more precise determination of the range of time 
to which an zmperfect consecutive relates must be inferred in each case 
from the character of the preceding tense (or tense-equivalent), to 
which it is attached, in a more or less close relation, as temporal 
or logical sequence. ‘Thus the cmperfect consecutive serves— 


(1) To represent actions, events, or conditions, which are past (or 
were repeated in past time), when it is united with tenses, or their 
equivalents, which refer to an actual past. 


Comp. the examples given above, under letters 2 and f, of the imperfect 
consecutive as an historic tense. The imperfect consecutive also frequently occurs 
as the continuation of a perfect (fraeteritum) in a subordinate clause; e.g. Gen. 27,1. 
Num. 11, 20, Deut. 4, 37. 1 Sam. 8, 8. 1 Ki. 2, 5- II, 33. 18, 13, &c.; also in 
Is. 49, 7 72%) is the continuation of a preterite, contained, according to the sense, 
in the preceding NON. WW, In Job 31, 26, 34 the imperfect consecutive is joined 
to an imperfect denoting the past in a conditional sentence. An imperfect 
consecutive occurs in dependence on a perfect which has the sense of a pluperfect 
(§ 106. f), e.g. in Gen. 26, 18. 28, 6 sq. 31, 19. 34 (now Rachel had taken the 
teraphim, onvm and had put them, &c.); Num. 14, 36. 1 Sam. 28, 3. 2 Sam. 
2, 23. Is. 39,1. Finally there are the cases in which an infinitival or participial 


construction representing past time, according to § 11 3-7, § 116. x, is taken up and 
continued by an imperfect consecutive. 


(2) To represent fresent actions, &c., in connexion with tenses, 
or their equivalents, which describe actions and conditions as being 


either present or lasting on into the present (continuing in their 
effect); so especially, 


a 


————— —— —————— ——————— 
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(a) In connexion with the present perfects, described in § 106. g, 


e.g. Ps. 16, 9 therefore my heart is glad (M2) and my glory rejoiceth 


(23) ; Is. 3, 16 (parallel with a simple imperfect). Comp. also such 
examples as Ps. 29, 10 20) (prop. he sat down, and has been enthroned 
ever since), Ps. 41, 13. - 

(8) In connexion with those perfects which represent experiences 
frequently confirmed (see § 106. 4), e. g. Job 14, 2 he cometh up (®¥%) 


x 7 


like a flower, and ts cut down (1%) ; he fleeth (N12) also as a shadow, 


TiDy Ny and continueth not; Job 20, 15. 24, 2. 11. Is. 40, 24. 


Prov. 11, 2. 

(y) In connexion with imperfects which, in one of the ways 
described in § 107. 2, are used in the sense of the present; e.g. 
Job 14, 10 but man dieth (TO) and wasteth away (wen), Se; 
i.e. remains wasted; Job 4,5. 6, 21. Is. 44, 12 8qq- Hos..8 313. 
Hab. 1,9 sq. Ps. 3, 5 (Z ery unto the Lord, and he answereth me ; 
cf. 55, 18); 90, 3- Job 5, 15. 7, 18. 12, 25- 34, 24- 37) 8 (parallel 
with a simple imperfect); 39, 15. In the apodosis of a conditional 
sentence, Ps. 59, 16, so also after an interrogative imperfect, 1 Sam. 
2, 29. Ps. 42, 6 (OMA for which in verse r2 and in 43, 5 we have 
MAAN and why art thou disquteted ?). 

(8) In dependence on participles, which represent what at present 
continues or is being repeated, e.g. Num. 22,11. I Sam. 2,6. 2 Sam. 
19, 2 behold the king weepeth (7123) and mourneth (CaN) for Absalom ; 
Am. 5, 8. 9; 5 Sq- Nah. 1, 4. Ps. 34, 8. Prov. 20, 26. Job 12, 22 sqq., 
but comp. e.g. Job 12, 4 AION? SP who called upon God, WY and 
he answered him. 

(e) In dependence on other equivalents of the present, as in 
Is. 51,12. Ps. 144, 3 (see above, letter m); Job 10, 22. So especially 


~ as the continuation of an infinitive, which is governed by a preposition 


(comp. § 114. r), Is. 30, 12. Jer. 10, 13. Ps. 92, 8, &c. 

(3) To represent future actions, &c., in dependence on—(a) an 
imperfect which refers to the future, Ps. 49,15. 94, 22 Sq. ;—(8) a perfect 
consecutive, or those perfects which, according to § 106. 7, are intended 
to represent future events as undoubtedly certain, and therefore as 
though already accomplished (per/. prophelicum); comp. Is. 5, 15 
(parallel with a simple imperfect) ; 5, 16 (comp. 2, 11. 17, where the 
same threat is expressed by the perfect consecutive); 5, 25- 9) 5-184: 
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13.18.14 sqq. 22,7 sqq. Joel 2, 23. Mic. 2, 13. Ezek. 33, 4. 6. 
Ps. 7, 13. 64, 8 sqq.;—(y) a future participle, Jer. 4, 167. 
Rem. An imperfect consecutive in dependence on a perfect or imperfect, which 


represents an action occurring only conditionally, is likewise used only in a hypo- 
thetical sense, e.g. Job 9, 16 ‘22y3) “HNP "DR if I had called, and he had answered 


me, yet...; Ps. 139, 11 WON) tf Z should say (previously, in verse 8 sq., 
hypothetical imperfects are used). —In Is. 48, 18 sq. an imperfect consecutive occurs 
in dependence on a sentence expressing a wish introduced by Ni? utinam ina) 
and it or so that it were equivalent to then should it be). Comp. also the examples 
mentioned above, under letter 7 (Jer. 20, 17) and m (Gen. 31, 27), where the 
imperfect consecutive expresses facts occurring contingently. 


§ 112. The Perfect with Waw Consecutive. 


‘1. The perfect, like the imperfect (§ 111), is used with waw 
consecutive (comp. § 49.a@; on the external differentiation of the 
perfect consecutive by a change in the position of the tone, see § 49. 4) 
to express actions, events, or conditions, which are to be attached 
to what precedes, in a more or less close relation, as its /emporal 
or fogical consequence. And as, according to § 111. a, the narrative 
which begins with a perfect, or its equivalent, is continued in the 
imperfect consecutive, so, vice versa, the perfect consecutive forms 
the regular continuation to a preceding imperfect, or its equivalent ; 
see the examples. 


Rem. 1. This alternation of perfect and imperfect or their equivalents is a 
striking peculiarity of the consecutio temporum in Hebrew. It not only affords 
a certain compensation for the lack of forms for tenses and moods, but also gives 
to Hebrew style the charm of an expressive variety, an action conceived as being 
still in progress (mperfect, &c.) reaching afterwards in the perfect a calm and 
settled conclusion, in order to be again exhibited in movement in the imperfect, 
and vice versa”. The strict regularity of this alternation belongs indeed rather 


een eae NS Nee 


? Also in Jer. 51,29 the imperfects consecutive are attached to the threat virtually 
contained in the preceding imperatives. On the other hand on) Hos. 8, ro 
would be very remarkable as expressing a future; the text is, however, certainly 
corrupt, and hence the Cod. Babyl. and the Erfurt MS. 3 endeavour to remedy it 
by /MY, and Ewald reads %9M)y.—In Ezek. 28, 16 (comp. Jer. 15, 6 sq.) Won 
appears to announce an action. irrevocably determined upon, and therefore repre- 
sented as already accomplished; comp. the prophetic perfects in verse 17 sqq. 

7 It is difficult to give a proper explanation of this phenomenon (according to 
§ 49. @, note, to be found only in the Canaanitish group of languages), when 
we have given up the theory of a special waw conversivum in the unscientific sense 
mentioned in § 49. 4, note, at the end, and if we accept the fact that the perfect 
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to the higher style, and even then it depends upon the view and intention of the 
speaker, whether he wishes the action, &c., to be regarded as the logical conse- 
quence of what has preceded, or as simply co-ordinate with it, and so in the 
same tense. 

2. A succession of any number of other ferfects consecutive may be co-ordinated 
with a perfect consecutive (comp. e.g. Ezek. 14, 13. Amos 5, 19. Ruth 3, 3, four 
perfects in each case, Is. 8, 7 five, Ex. 6, 6 sq. eight), It is true, however, of the 
perfect (as conversely of the imperfect acc. to § 111. c), that as soon as the Waw 
is separated by any intervening word from the verb to which it belongs, an dmperfect 
necessarily takes the place of the ferfect, e.g. Gen. 12, 12 when the Egyptians 
shall see thee, that they shall say (DRY), This zs his wife: and they will kill me 
(OM WPA) but they will save thee alive (#0) NN). 


2. The perfect consecutive, like the imperfect consecutive, always 
belongs to the period of time expressed by the preceding tense, or 
.-" its equivalent, with which it is connected as the temporal or logical 
| consequence. The particular cases may be classed under three 
heads: (a) the perfect consecutive in ¢mmediate dependence (see 
letter ¢), (4) in loose connexion (see letter x) with the preceding, 
and (c) the perfect consecutive at the beginning of the apodosis to 
other sentences, or what are equivalent to sentences (see letter 7 ). 
8. The perfect consecutive in immediate dependence on the 
preceding tense, or its equivalent, serves 
(a) As a frequentative tense to express past actions, &c., i. e. actions 
repeatedly brought to a conclusion in the past, and follows tenses, 
or their equivalents, representing actions which have continued or 
been repeated in the past: 
(a) After a simple imperfect, e. g. Gen. 2, 6 npy NS there went up 
a mist (again and again) from the earth, “RUM and watered (as it 
were, and it always watered afresh), &c. This frequentative use of 
the perfect consecutive is equally evident after frequentative imperfects, 
| ee aE 


and imperfect consecutive cannot possibly be used in a way which contradicts their 
fundamental character as described in §§ 106 and 107. In other words, even the 
perfect consecutive originally represents a finally completed action, &c., just as 
the imperfect consecutive represents an action which is only beginning, becoming 
or still continuing, and hence in any case incomplete. The simplest view is to 
suppose, that the use of the perfect consecutive originated from those cases, in which 
it had to express the conclusion (or final consequence) of an action which was 
continued (or repeated) zm” past time (see the- examples above), and that this use 
was afterwards extended to other cases, in which it had to represent the temporal 
or logical consequence of actions, &c., still in progress, and thus in the end a regular 
interchange of the two tenses became recognized. 
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Gen. 2, 10 (1%) and tt became afresh every time; “3 would mean, 
and it became so once for all); 29, 2 sq. (four perfects consecutive 
referring to actions repeated daily); Ex. 33, 7-11 MB he used to_take 
at each new encampment ¢he fent, NOI and fo pitch it again every 
time wethoul the camp; notice, amongst the numerous frequent. perff. 
consec., the imperf. in vv. 7. 8. 9. 11, always in a frequentative sense ; 
34, 34 sq. Num. g, 19. 21 (among several simple imperfects). 10, 17. 
Jud. 2, 19. 1 Sam. 2,19 AYYA she used to make... ASYM and 
brought tt to him from year to year; 27, 9 (MPP). 1 Ki. 14, 28. 2 Ki. 
3,25. 12,15 (in verses 16 sq. imperfects occur again). So also in 
dependent sentences, Gen. 6, 4 (75) as a continuation of %%2}), 
Job 31, 291%. 

(8) After an imperfect consecutive, e.g. Ex. 39, 3 (Samaritan 1¥¥p)). 
1 Sam. 5, 7 (? see § 112. 7r). 7,16. 2Sam.15, 2. 16,13 and he threw 
stones at him, \3¥\ and cast dust continually; 12, 16. 31. 2 Ki. 6, 10. 
12, 11 sqq. 15. Jer. 37, 15. Job 1, 5. 

Rem. The frequentative perfect consecutive is sometimes joined even with 
imperfects consecutive which simply express one sémg/e action or occurrence in the 
past; thus Ex, 18, 26. 40, 31 sq. 1 Sam. 1, 4. 2 Sam. 15, I sq. 1 Ki. 14, 27 
(comp. verse 28); 1 Ki. 18,4. 2 Ki. 12, 10, For other examples of a loosely 
connected frequentative perfect consecutive, see below, letter dd. 

(y) After a perfect, Gen. 37, 3 (i NW, i.e. as often as he needed 
a new garment); Num, 11, 8. 1 Sam. 16, 14. 2 Ki. 3, 4°; in interro- 
gative sentences, 1 Sam. 26, 9 who has ever, &c.; Ps. 80, 13. Job 1, 1.4. 
Ruth 4, 7; Gen. 26, 10, to express that which might possibly have 
happened, one of the people might lightly . .., and thou shouldest have 
brought gurltiness upon us. 

(5) After an infinitive, Amos 1, 11 iptyby because he did pursue his 
brother, WW and (on each occasion) did cast off all pity (then an 
imperfect consecutive) ; after an infinitive absolute, Jos. 6, 13. 2 Sam. 
Ba ihO. (els. 23) Ta, 


* Also in Ezek. 44, 12 (where Stade, Z4W. v. 293, would read my and 4%77*}) 


_ the unusual tenses may have been intentionally chosen: because they continually 


ministered and so always became afresh... 

* Driver, on this passage, rightly refers to 1 Sam. 2, 19. 

* Amos 4, 7 would also come under this head, if ADO is really intended, 
and the statement refers to the past; ‘HYD might, however, also be a perfect 
expressing positive assurance (§ 106. #), and the passage then belongs to letter s. 
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(ec) After a participle, Is. 6, 3 (sp), &c., frequentative, as a con- 
tinuation of OMY, verse 2); 1 Sam. 2, 22. 2 Sam. 17, 17°. 

(¢) After other equivalents of tenses, e.g. Gen. 47, 22 the priests 
had a portion from Pharaoh, DDN} and did eat (year by year), &c.; 
©) ii. 4, 07: . 

(2) To express present actions, &c., as the temporal or logical 
consequence of actions or events which continue or are repeated 
in the present, especially such as have, according to experience, 
been at all times frequently repeated, and may be repeated at 
any time. 

(a) After a simple imperfect, e.g. Gen. 2, 24 éherefore a man leaves 
(at is accustomed to leave)... P2]\.and cleaves, &c., here, as frequently 
elsewhere, clearly with the secondary idea of purpose, i.e, in order 
to cleave; Is. 5, 11 (if M7) is to be taken as a continuation of pp?) : 
Is. 28, 28. Jer. 12, 3- Hos. 4, 3. 7, 7- Ps. go, 6. Job 14, 9; also in 
dependent clauses, Lev. 20, 18. Is. 29, 8. 11 $q. Amos 5, 19. 

(8) After a participle, as the equivalent of a sentence representing 
a contingent action, &c., e.g. Ex. 21, 12 nl WN 73D (instead of 12 
there is in verse 20, &c. WS MB °3}) of one smite aman and (so that) 
he die, &c., Ex. 21, 16. Is. 29, 15. Amos 6, 1. Hab. 2, 12. 

(y) After an infinitive absolute, Jer. 7, 9 sq. will _ye steal, murder, 
and commit adultery (simple infinitives absolute; comp. § 113. ee), 
DNSD and then come and stand before me... and say, &c.; comp. 
below, letter z. 

(c) To express /fus/ure actions, &c., as the temporal or logical 
consequence of tenses, or their equivalents, which announce or require 
such future actions or events. Thus— 

(a) After imperfects in the sense of a simple futtite, e.g. Amos 9, 3 Sq. 
DAN? warms Dy J will search and take them out thence, &c.; 
Gen. 4, 14. 40, 13. 1 Sam. 17, 32. 2 Ki. 5, 11. Job 8, 6 sq. (also 
with a change of subject, Gen. 27, 12. Jud. 6, 16 and elsewhere) ; 
and in interrogative sentences, Gen. 39, 9- Ex. 2, 7. 2 Sam. 12, 18. 
2 Ki. 14, 10. Amos 8, 8. Ps. 41, 6; comp. also Jud. 1, 11; in sentences 


1 That napm , &c., are frequentatives (the matdservant used to go repeatedly and 
tell them) may be seen from 12)" (necessarily an imperfect, since it is separated 
from } by Df) and soa Jhon the other hand in verse 18 N71") and 125%) of actions 

. ” com | : 3 


which happened but once. 
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expressing a wish, 2 Sam.15, 4; as well as in almost all kinds of 
dependent clauses. Also in conditional clauses after “DN Gen. 32, 9. 
Ex. 19, 5. 1 Sam. 1, 11, or '2 Gen. 37, 26 or ff} Jer. 3, 1; in_final 
clauses after wind Gen. 12, 13. Num. 15, 40. Is. 28, 13; after WR 
Deut. 2, 25 or “JB Gen. 3, 22. 10,-20.. 32, 12. Is. 6, 10. Amos g.105 
in temporal clauses, Is. 32, 15. Jer. 13, 16; and in relative clauses, 
Gen. 24, 14. Jud. 1, 12. 1 Sam. 17, 26. 


(8) After the jussive (or an imperfect in the sense of a jussive or 


optative) or cohortative, with the same or a different subject, e.g. 
Gen. 1, 14 sq. MM. + « MND MY Let there be lights... and let 
them. be, &e.; Gen. 12,3. 24, 4.° 28,3. 31, 44. 1 Kiozpa. 22; 53. 
Ruth 2, 7. 1 Chron. 22, 11; after a jussive expressing an imprecation, 
Ps. 109, 10. 

(y) After an imperative, also with the same or a different subject, 
e.g. 2 Sam. 7, 5 AION) I> go and tell (that thou mayst tell), &c.; 
Gen. 6, 14. 8,17. 27, 43 sq. B Sam. 15, 3.18. 1 Ki. 2, 36. Jer. 
48, 26. 

(8) After perfects which express a definite expectation or assurance 
(comp. § 106. m and ”), e.g. Gen. 17, 20 in& ‘NBN ink ‘MDa 73 
behold, I have blessed him, and will make him fruiiful, &c.; Is. 2, 11. 
5,14; on Amos 4,7 see above, note 3 on letter 4, in an interrogative 
sentence, Jud. 9, 9. I1, 13. 

(c) After a participle, e.g. Gen. 7, 4 for yet seven days, HIND "DIN 
and I will cause tt to rain... MWA and I will (i.e. in order to) 
destroy, &c.; Jer. 21, 9; also with a different subject, Gen. 24, 43 Sq. 
the maiden which cometh forth (TNS) + + «, mM ‘YON fo whom 
J shall say «.., WYOS) and she (then) shall say, &c. This use of the 
perfect consecutive is especially frequent after a participle introduced 
by 33, e.g. Gen. 6, 17 sq.; with a different subject 1 Ki. 20, 36. 
Amos 6, 14; after a complete noun-clause introduced by 437 (comp. 
§ 140), Ex. 3, 13 behold, I come (ive. if I shall come) +++ DID ‘TDN 
and shall say unto them ..., Y28) and they (then) shall say, &c.; 
1 Sam. 14, 8 sqq. Is. 7, 14. 8, 7 sq. 39, 6. 

(¢) After an infinitive absolute, whether the infinitive absolute serves 
to strengthen the finite verb (see § 113. Z), e.g. Is. 31, 5, or is used 
as an emphatic substitute for a cohortative or imperfect (§ 113. dd 
and ¢e), e.g. Lev. 2, 6. Deut. 1, 16. Is. 5, 5. Ezek. 23, 46 sq. 

(») After an infinitive construct governed by a preposition (for 
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this change from the infinitive construction to the finite verb, cf. 
§ 114. r), e.g. 1 Sam. 10, 8 7p ‘Ay Tin WON WiATY “77 I come unto 
thee (prop. until my coming) and show thee, &c.; Gen. 18, 25. 27, 45. 
Jud. 6, 18. Ezek. 39, 27; comp. 1 Ki. 2, 37. 42. 

Rem. To the same class belong 1 Sam. 14, 24, where the idea of time precedes, 
until it be evening and until J be avenged, &c., and Is. 5, 8, where the idea of place 
precedes, in both cases governed by “TY, 

4. The very frequent use of the perfect consecutive in direct 
dependence upon other tenses (see above, letters d-v) explains how 
it finally obtained a kind of independent force—especially for the 
purpose of announcing future events—and might depend loosely 
on sentences to which it stood only in a wider sense in the relation 
of a temporal or logical consequence. Thus the perfect consecutive 
is used— 

(2) To announce future events, &c., in loose connexion with 
a further announcement, e.g. Gen. 41, 30 3)?! and two co-ordinate 
perfects consecutive, equivalent to but then shall arise, &c.; frequently 
so after 72 with a following substantive (1 Sam. 9, 8), or a participial 
clause (comp. the analogous instances above, letter /), e. g. 1 Sam. 2, 31 
behold, the days come, *TY13 that I will cut off, &c.; Is. 39, 6. Amos 
4, 2. 8, II. 9, 13, and very often in Jeremiah; after an expression 
of time, Ex. 17, 4. Is. 10, 25. 29, 17- Jer. 51, 33. Hos. 1, 4. Further, 
when joined to a statement concerning present or past facts, especially 
when these contain the reason for the action, &c., expressed in the 
perfect consecutive; comp. Is. 6, 7 lo, this hath touched thy lips, 
Di therefore thine iniquity shall be taken away, &c., Gen. 20, 11. 26, 22. 
Jud. 13, 3 (here in an adversative sense); Hos. 8,14. In loose 
connexion with a houn-clause, a long succession of perfects con- 
secutive occurs in Ex. 6, 6sqq. Also in Amos 5, 26 onxv3) may 
be an announcement yea, ye shall take up; comp., however, below, 
letter rr. 


Rem. 1. Very frequently the announcement of a future event is attached by 
means of 7.1} and it shall come to pass (comp. the analogous addition of a past 
by means of 7, § III, 2), after which the event announced (sometimes after 
a long parenthesis) follows in one or more (co-ordinate) perfects consecutive, 
Gen. 9, 14. 12, 12 (012 = if, as in 46, 33- Ex. 1, Io. 22, 26 and frequently). 
1 Ki, 18, 12. Is. 14, 3 sq. Amos 8, 9; or in the imperfect, Gen. 4, 14. Is. 2, 2. 
3, 24. 4, 3. 7, 18. 21 sqq- (comp. 29, 8); or in the jussive, Lev. 14,9. It very 
rarely happens that the verb which is thus loosely added, agrees in gender and 
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number with the following subject, as in Num. 5, 27. Jer. 42, 16 mn (before 
27MM), and in Jer. 42, 17 PMY (before DWINT-P2). 

_ 2. The jussive form 177") occurs (in the sense described in letter y) instead of my 
in 1 Sam. 10, 5. 2 Sam. 5, 24 (1 Chron. 14, 15). 1 Ki. 14, 5. Ruth 3, 4, although 
in the first three places a jussive is wholly inadmissible as regards the meaning, 
and even in Ruth 3, 4 (where an admonition follows) MM) would be expected 
(see below, letter 44). In 1 Ki. 14, 5, however, the form is merely a textual error, 
and the pointing should simply be 7). In the other passages ‘7% (always before 
an infinitive with a preposition) stands at the beginning of the sentence at an 
unusually long distance from the principal tone, and hence is certainly to be 
explained according to § 109. #, except that in 1 Sam. Io, 5, &c., the simply 
rhythmical jussive form takes the place, not of the full imperfect form, but 
(exceptionally) of the perfect consecutive. 

(4) To introduce a command or wish: Deut. 10, 19 love ye 
therefore the stranger; 1 Sam. 6, 5. 24, 16. 1 Ki. 2, 6 (in Gen. 40, 14 
the precative perfect consecutive, as elsewhere the cohortative, jussive, 
and imperative, is strengthened by means of &2). So, also, in loose 
connexion with participial and other noun-clauses (see above, letter x), 
Gen. 45, 12 sq. 1 Ki. 2, 2 sq. Ruth 3, 3 sq. 3, 9. —In Gen. 17, 11 
the perfect consecutive (BADD and ye shall be circumcised, &c.) is 
used to explain a preceding command. 


Rem. As in the cases mentioned above under letter y, the connexion may be 
made by means of 11}. Thus with a following perfect consecutive, e. g. Gen. 46, 33. 


47, 24. Jud. 4, 20. Comp. also Gen. 24, 14, where the real wish, at least as regards 
the sense, is contained in the next sentence. 

(c) To introduce a question, whether in loose connexion with 
another interrogative sentence (see above, letter f), e.g. Gen. 29, 15 
art thou my brother {equivalent to, Surely thou art my brother), 
‘TAY. shouldest thou then serve me for naughi? or with a positive 
statement, e.g. Ex. 5, 5 (DRBWN wri? ye then make them rest ?); 1 Sam. 
25, 11, perhaps also Ps. 50, 21 (INN). 

(¢) To introduce actions frequently repeated (hence analogous to 
the numerous examples of a frequentative perfect consecutive, above, 
Ieiter-e), 6.8. I Sam. 1, 5 (nDy) of annual festival journeys); 13, 21 
(where, however, the text appears radically corrupt); 27, 9 (M3, 
i.e. every time, therefore continued by means of mn NP1) sot Kings 1 
(393931, parallel with a simple imperfect); 9, 25. Jer. 2g, 4. Dan. 8, 4.— 
In Job 1, 4 sq. a series of frequentative perfects consecutive is inter- 
rupted by an imperfect consecutive, while a simple imperfect (as the 
modus ret repetttae) forms the conclusion. In Jer. 6, 17 a similar 
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perfect is expressly marked, by placing the tone on the final syllable 
(according to § 49. 4), as parallel with the real perfects consecutive. 

Rem. The loose connexion of #emfora Srequentativa by M1} (comp. the Rem. ¢é 
above, letters y and 06) is also very frequent in this sense ; thus with a following 
perfect consecutive, Gen. 30, 41 sq. (but in verse 42 a, where the verb is separated 
from the Waw by an insertion, we find De Nb he used not to put them in, 


according to § Io7.e); Gen. 38,9. Ex. 17, 11. 33, 7 sqq. (see above, letter e). 
Num. 21,9. Jud. 6, 3. 19, 30. 1 Sam. 16, 23 (followed by five perfects consecutive) ; 
2 Sam. 15, 5; with a following imperfect (as the modus rei repetitae), Jud. 2, 19. 
2 Sam. 14, 26.—In Jud. 12, 5 AYN, contrary to what would be expected, is con- 


tinued by means of the imperfect consecutive, and in 1 Sam. 13, 22 by No} with 
the perfect (instead of the imperfect). 


5. Finally the perfect consecutive is very frequently employed with ti) 
a certain emphasis to introduce the apodosis after sentences (or what 
are equivalent to sentences) which contain a condition, a reason, or a 
statement of time. Moreover, such an apodosis, as in the cases already 
treated, may represent either future events, or commands and wishes, 
or even events which have been often repeated in the past. Thus— 

(a) The perfect consecutive occurs in the apodosis to conditional 
: sentences *(§ 159. g, 0, 5): 

(a) After BX with the imperfect, e.g. 2 Ki. 7,44 Un) WN" DN 
if they kill us, (well then) we shall but die; here the perfect consecutive 
is used obviously with greater emphasis than the imperfect (7%?) 
which immediately precedes; Gen. 18, 26. 24, 8. 41. 32, 9. Num. 
Reet (Ute 4120; 2 alm t17 5, 20,0.0. 7 Ki. 3.c94,, Nahi-3,'22. 
Eccles. 4, 11. 

(8) After DX with the perfect (in the sense of a fu‘wrum exactum), gg 
Num. 5, 27. 2 Ki. 5, 20. 7,4 a. Is. 4,4 sq.; as precative apodosis after 
NI-DN with the ferf. prelerifum, Gen. 33,10; as a frequentative 
perfect consecutive, to represent past events in the apodosis after 
DN with a perfect, Num. 21, 9. Jud. 6, 3. Job 7,4; after ON with 
imperfect, Gen. 31, 8. 

(y) After °D (22 case, suppose that) with the imperfect, Gen. 12, 12. hh 
Ex. 18, 16. Jud: 13, 17. Is. 58,7. Ezek. 14,137. Frequentative with 


1 In a number of the examples of this kind the protasis is already loosely 
connected by means of N°), and hence some of them had to be already mentioned 
above, letters y, 40, ee. 

2 In 1 Sam. 24, 19 a question appears to be expressed by the perfect consecutive, 
for if aman find his enemy, will he let him go well away? Probably, however, 
with Klostermann, "2 should be read for ‘21. 
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reference to the past, after ‘> with frequentative perfect, Jud. 2, 18. 
Job 7, 13 sq. 

zi (8) After WN with the imperfect, Gen. 44,9 MD} +++ IAN NYY WA 
with whomsoever ... it be found, let him die; with the perfect, 
Ex. 21, 13 and if a man he not in wait, &c.; Jud. 1, 12. 

kk (ce) Very frequently after a perfect consecutive (one or more) con- 
taining the condition, e.g. Gen. 44, 29 BATUA. «APN Da DAN and 
of ye take (or shall have taken) this one also ...ye shall bring down, &c.; 
comp. Gen. 33, 13. 42, 38. 44, 4. 22. 47, 30. Num. 30,12. Ruth 2, 9, 
and probably also Ezek. 39, 28.— Also frequentative in reference 
to the past, e.g. 1 Sam. 17, 34 sq. “NSN. + « INT RT and when 
there came (as sometimes happened) a lion... J went out, &c.; 
Ex. 33, 10. Num. 10, 17 sqq. 1 Ki. 18, 10. Jer. 20, 9 (the perfects 
consecutive being regularly continued in the apodosis by NPI with an 
imperfect’). 

Zl Rem. The perfect consecutive may be used also in the protasis to express 
a condition when the employment of the perfect consecutive in the apodosis has 
become impossible, owing to an emphatic word haying to stand before it; thus 
in Ezek. 14, 14 on account of M137}; 33, 4 on account of {07 .—In 1 Sam. 14, 52 
the imperfect consecutive, contrary to what might be expected, stands in the 
apodosis, and when Saul saw any... valiant man, he took him unto him, 
where WDNR suggests the special case, rather than a repeated occurrence; cf. 
2Sam.15,2. Conversely, in 1 Sam. 2,16. 17,35 an imperfect consecutive 
stands in the protasis. 

mm  (¢) After various equivalents of sentences, which contain a condition; 
thus, after a substantive standing absolutely, or a participle (a casus 
pendens), Gen. 17,149) FID «6 + Tt Dy and the unctrcumcised male 
(in case such an one be found), he shall be cut off, &c.; comp. Gen. 
30, 32. Ex. 12, 15. 2 Sam. 14, ro. Is. 6, 13, and (after an infinitive 
with a preposition) 2 Sam. 7, 14; in a wider sense also Ex. 4, 21. 
9, 19. 12, 44. Is..g, 4. 

nn (0) The perfect consecutive serves as the apodosis to causal clauses ; 
thus e.g. afiér ‘2 JY! with the perfect, Is. 3, 16 sq.; after WN }¥2 with 
perfect, 1 Ki. 20, 28; after 3P¥ with perfect, Num. 14, 24; also after what 


' In all these examples (not only in the frequentative perfects consecutive) the 
original idea of the perfect, which also underlies the perfect consecutive, comes 
out very distinctly. Gen. 44, 29 (see above) implies in the mind of the speaker, 
If it ever shall have come to this, that ye ave taken this one also, then ye have 
thereby brought me down to Sheol. 
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Sins hs 
Sor thy name's sake... pardon .. .); Is. 37, 29 after JY" with an 
infinitive. 


are equivalent to causal clauses, e.g. Ps. 25, 11 (ANDDY re TOW op 


(c) The perfect consecutive occurs as the apodosis to temporal 
clauses or their equivalents, e. g. 1 Sam. 2, 15 adnan PMP. OWA 
HID YIN... Zefore they burnt the Sat, the priest’s servant came 
(used to come), &c., hence a frequentative perfect consecutive relating 
to the past, as in Ex. 1, 19; also after participial clauses (§ 116. w), 
e.g. r Sam. 2, 13 sq. STi... nat nat vay-b3 when(ever) any man 
offered sacrifice, then came, &c. (so Jud. 19, 30. 2 Sam. 20, 12), with 
a frequentative perfect consecutive. The perfect consecutive is very 
frequently used to announce future actions or events after simple 
expressions of time of any kind; thus Gen. 3, 5. Ex. 32, 34 (after Di*2 
with the infinitive), comp. also such examples as Num. 44, 30. Jud. 
16, 2. Jos. 6, ro. 1 Sam. 1, 22. 16, 23 (numerous frequentative perfects 
consecutive after the infinitive with a preposition; so 2 Sam. 15, 5, 
see above, letter ee); 1 Sam. 20, 18. 2 Sam. 14, 26, 15, 10. Is. 18, 5; 
moreover, Ex. 17, 4. Is. 10, 25. 29, 17. 37, 26; even after single 
disconnected words, e. g. Ex. 16, 6 DAYT) FWY at even (when it becomes 
evening) then ye shall know; comp. verse 7. Lev. 7, 16. 1 Ki. 13, 
3%. .Proy. 24, 27. 

6. Finally there still remains a number of passages which cannot 
be classed with any of those hitherto mentioned. Of these, some 
are due to the influence of Aramaic modes of expression, while 
in others the text is evidently corrupt. In a few instances we can 
do no more than merely call attention to the incorrectness of the 
expression. 

(a) The influence of the Aramaic construction of the perfect with } as the 
narrative tense, instead of the Hebrew imperfect consecutive (comp. Kautzsch, 
Gramm. des bibl. Aram. § 71.6), is certainly to be traced in Qoheleth, and sporadi- 
cally in other very late Books’, perhaps also in a few passages in the books of Kings, 
which are open to the suspicion of being due to later interpolation; so probably 
I Ki. 12, 32 TPN 5 2 Ki. II, 1 Kth. ANNN; 14, 14 mpd (in the parallel 


. 


1 In the whole of Qoheleth the imperfect consecutive occurs only in 1, 17 and 
4,1.7. Several of the perfects with } can no doubt be explained as frequentatives, 
e.g. I, 13. 2, 5- 9. II. 13. 15. 5, 18 compared with 6, 2; but this is impossible 
in such passages as 9,14 sqq. In Ezra, Driver reckons only five examples of 
historical perfects with }, in Nehemiah only six, and in Esther six or seven. 
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passage, 2 Chron. 25, 24, the word is wanting); 2 Ki. 23, 4 NY) , &c.; verse 10 
NID), &c.; verse 12 poem, &c.; verse 15 IM, &e.! Cf. also Ezek. 37, 2. 7. 10. 

(6) The text is certainly corrupt in Is. 40, 6 (read with the LXX and Vulgate 
“ON)); Jer. 38, 28, where the narrative breaks off in the middle of the sentence; 
40, o (myn), &c., wanting in the LXX); also in Jud. 7, 13 bnien ben is altogether 
redend ais in 1 Sam. 3, 13 read, with Klostermann, the and sing. masc. instead of 
smn); in 1 Ki. 21, 12 32°WN) is, no doubt, incorrectly repeated from verse 9, 
where it is an imperative. : 

Of other questionable instances, (a) the following, at any rate, may also be 
explained as frequentatives, Ex. 36, 38. 38, 28. 39, 3. 1 Sam. 5, 7- 17, 20. 24, IT 
(but even so THN} would be expected); Is. 28, 26 (parallel with an imperfect); 
Amos 5, 26 (unless it is rather, yea, ye shall take up ; see above, letter x); Ps. 26, 3. 
Ezra 8, 36. 

(8) A longer or constant continuance in a past state is perhaps represented by 
the perfect with } (as a variety of the frequentative perfect with }), in Gen.15, 6. 
34, 5. Num, 21, 20; also, according to Driver, especially Jos. 15, 3-11. 16, 2-8 
(ultimately parallel with an imperfect, as in 17, 9 and 18, 20); 18, 12-21. 
19, 11-14. 22, 26-29. 34; moreover, I Sam. 1,12. 25, 20 (both times MAY) 5 
Ier2a, t4. Ter. 3:79: 

(y) The following are due to errors in the text, or to incorrect modes of 
expression: Gen. 21, 25. Ex. 36, 29 sq. Jud. 3, 23%. 16, 18. 1 Sam. 4, 19. 17, 38. 
2 Sam. 16, 5. 19, 18 sq. (read wy and 3Y8)). 1 Ki. 3, 11 (where nbxwn 


is, no doubt intentionally, assimilated to the four other perfects); F3,.3. 20; aise 


21, 12 (unless the imperative NTP, &c., is intended); 2 Ki. 14, 7 (where, with 
Stade, war yopo-ns) should be read); 14, 14. 18, 4 (where, at any rate, TDW 
might be taken asa frequentative, but not 13), &c.; evidently the perfects are 
co-ordinated only in form with WDM Ni); Jer. 37,15 (where 337), but not 
yn, might be frequentative) ; Ezek. 20,22 (NAW) AZl‘é7 before an imperfect 
consecutive) ; Amos 7, 4 (ADDNY after an imperfect consecutive); Job 16, 12. 
Finally, in 1 Sam, 10, 9. 17, 48. 2 Sam. 6,16. 2 Ki. 3,15. Jer. 37, 11. Amos 7, 2 
7 is to be read throughout instead of mn), but in Gen. 38, 5 Saat! with the LXX. 


1 According to Stade, ZA W. v. 291 sqq., where he discusses, in connexion with 
2 Ki. 12, 12, a number of critically questionable perfects with }, the whole section, 
2 Ki. 23, 4 from SI) to verse 5 inclusive, is to be regarded asa gloss, since the 
continuation of an imperfect consecutive by means of a perfect with } never occurs 
in pre-exilic documents, except in places where it is due to corruption of the 
original text. At the same time, the possibility of frequentative perfects consecutive 
(even immediately after imperfects consecutive), which has been supported above, 
letters f and g, by a large number, of examples, does not appear to have been 
taken into account. In 2 Ki. 23, 5 also mavni , Verse 8 Y/N), and verse 14 BW 
may, at any rate, be understood as representing repeated actions. : 

2 Or does Syn, as a frequentative, imply fastening with several bolts? It is, 


at all events, to be noticed, that in 2 Sam. 13, 18 also by0y follows an imperfect 
consecutive. 
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B. Tue Inrinitive anp Particrp cer. 


§ 118. Zhe Infinitive Absolute. 


Cf. the dissertation of J. Kahan, and, especially, the thorough investigation by 
E. Sellin, both entitled, Ueber die verbal-nominale Doppelnatur der hebritischen 
Participien und Infinitive, &c., Leipzig, 1889. 


1. The infinitive absolute is employed according to § 45 to 
emphasize the idea of the verb 7” the abstract, i.e. it speaks of an 
action (or condition) without any regard to the agent or to the 
_ conditions of time and mood under which it takes place. As 
the zame of an action the infinitive absolute, like other nouns in the 
Stricter sense, may form part of certain combinations (as a subject, 
predicate, or object, or even as a genitive’, see below); but such 
a use of the infinitive absolute (instead of the infinitive construct 
with or without a preposition) is, on the whole, rare, and, moreover, 
open to question on critical grounds. On the other hand, the infinitive 
absolute frequently exhibits its character as an expression of the 
verbal zdea by taking an object, either in the accusative or even 
with a preposition. 

Examples of the use of the infinitive absolute :— 

(a) As subject, Prov. 25, 27 3)0 xb nia vat box at ts not good to eat much 
honey; Jer. 10, 5. Job 6, 25. Eccles. 4, 17; as an explanation of a demonstrative 
pronoun, Is. 58, 5 sq. Zech. 14, 12. 

(6) As predicate, Is. 32, 17 and the effect of righteousness (is) nda) opwn 
gutetness (prop. to find rest) and confidence. 

(c) As object, Is. 1,17 ADT 709 learn to do well; Is. 7, 15. Prov. 15, 12; 
according to the sense also Jer. 9, 23. 23, 14, as well as Is, 5, 5 (IDA and YB 
virtually depend on the idea of the wish contained in ney) ; Is. 22, 13, where 
a long series of infinitives absolute is governed by 1373, and 509, 13 (six infinitives 
governed by D{3)75 in verse 12); Deut. 28, 56 is strange since the object precedes 

=) ia} 
the infinitive absolute which governs it?, also Is. 42, 24, where the statement of 
place precedes the infinitive absolute.—In Jer. 9, 4. Job 13, 3 the infinitive absolute 
as the object of the verb is placed before it for the sake of emphasis (with the verb 
negatived by xb in Is. 57, 20. Jer. 49, 23), so also in Lam. 3, 45 where it is the 
remoter object and co-ordinated with a substantive. 

(d) As genitive, Is. 14, 23 WOW NONDDD with the besom of destruction; 
so perhaps also 4, 4 WYO AMD; comp. further, Prov. 1, 3. 21,16. The infinitive 


1 The infinitive absolute can never be joined with a genitive or a pronominal 


suffix. 
2 Perhaps I¥M according to § 53. £ should be explained as an infinitive construct, 


or should be written 4¥7, 
Aa2 


b 


a 


Og 


h 
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absolute is never used-in immediate connexion with prepositions! (which as being 
originally substantives govern the genitive), but always the infinitive construct ; 
but if a second infinitive is co-ordinated by } with such an infinitive construct, it has 
the form of the infinitive absolute (since it is released from the immediate government 
of the preposition), e.g. 1 Sam. 22, 13 pox ib binwi soe ond ib qAna 
in that thou hast given him bread ...and hast enquired of God. for him ; Ezek. 36, 3; 
1 Sam. 25, 26. 33 (after fi); after 5 Ex. 32,6. Jer. 7,18. 44, 17. 

(é) Governing an accusative of the object, e.g. Is. 22, 13 {N¥ pn “pa 4 
slaying oxen and killing sheep; comp. Ex. 20, 8. 23, 30. Deut. 5, 12. Is. 37, 19) 
and of the examples in a-d, Deut. 28, 56. Is. 5, 5. 58, 6 sq. Prov. 25, 27, &c.; 
followed by a preposition, e.g. Is. 7, 15 3ip2 ans yia DIND to refuse the evil 
and choose the good; Prov. 15, 12 ab nsin). 

If the object be a personal pronoun, then, since the infinitive absolute can never 
be united with a suffix (see above, note on letter a), it is affixed by means of the 
accusative-sign NN (NX), e.g. Jer. 9, 23. MK PIN and hnoweth me; Ezek. 36, 3- 


2. Analogous to the use of the infinitive absolute as the accusative 
of the object, mentioned in letter d, is its employment as a casus 
adverbralis? in connexion with some form of the finite verb, to 
describe more particularly the manner or attendant circumstances 
(especially those of time and place) under which an action or condition 
has taken place, or is taking place, or will take place; e.g. Jer. 22, 19 
he shall be burted with the burial of an ass, q>em and a drawing 
and casting forth, i.e. being drawn and cast forth, &c.; Gen. 21, 16 
(PII a removing, i.e. distant; comp. Ex. 33, 7. Jos. 3, 16); Gen. 
30, 32. Ex. 30, 36. Num. 6, 5. 23. 15, 35 (where a subject is 
added subsequently; see below, letter gg); Jos. 3, 17. 1 Sam. 3, 12 
(nd2) ban a beginning and ending, i.e. from beginning to end); 2 Sam. 
8,2. Is. 7, rx (PRYT and 330, prop. a making deep ..., and 
a making high, i.e. whether thy request extend to the world below 
or to the height above); 57,17 (HDD zx hzding, sc. my face); Jer. 3, 15 
(sem) MY with knowledge and understanding); Hab. 3, 13 (nv, 
comp. for the form § 75. aa); Zech. 7, 3. Ps. 35, 16 (PAN, to define 
more precisely 37? verse 15); Job 15, 3°. 


7 nw SIN&) 1 Sam. 1, 9 is impossible Hebrew, and as the LXX shows, a late 
addition. 

? That this cass abverbialis also was originally regarded as an accusative, may 
be seen from classical Arabic, where an infinitive of this kind expressly retains 
the accusative ending. In Latin the ablative of the gerund corresponds in many 
ways to this use of the infinitive absolute. 

* Also in 2 Ki, 21,13 for i) MND read with Stade and Klostermann Jan) nh. 


>) ad — as 
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Rem. 1. To an adverbial infinitive absolute of this kind, there may further 
be added a casus adverbialis (the accusative of state or condition), or even 
a circumstantial clause, to define more exactly the manner in which the 
action is performed, e.g. Is. 20, 2 and he did so 2 aa Diny 753 walking naked 
and barefoot, prop. in the condition of one naked, &c.; Is. 30, 14 a breaking in 
pieces (ace. to the reading nin2 3 the Masora requires NND) wethout sparing. 

2. A few infinitives of this kind, all of which are in Hiph‘il, have, through 
frequent use, come to be treated by the language as simple adverbs; so especially 
MDW (comp. § 75. TT) multum faciendo, i.e. multum, very frequently strengthened 
by SND very and even used without connexion with a finite verb (see the Lexicon) ; 


_ also Dn bene faciendo, i.e. bene, used especially to express the careful and thorough 


performance of an action (e.g. Deut. 13, 15); in Deut. 9, 21. 27, 8 it is added 
epexegetically to another adverbial infinitive absolute, in Jon. 4,9 it twice precedes 
the verb for the sake of emphasis. Finally, OW mane faciendo, i.e. early in the 
morning, then in general early with the additional idea of earnestness; in 1 Sam. 
17, 16 joined with the infinitive absolute ay a denominative from AP evening 
(morning and evening, i.e. early and late), elsewhere (with the exception of 
Prov. 27, 14) always joined with the infinitive absolute of the governing verb, 
e. g. Jer. 11, 7 for J earnestly protested ony) unto your fathers... WYN nwa 
rising early and protesting, i. e. with earnest protestation; Jer. 25, 3. 26, 5 (where 
should be omitted before ’); Jer. 29, 19. 32, 33. 2 Chron: 16, 15. 


8. The infinitive absolute occurs most frequently in immediate 
connexion with the finite verb of the same stem, in order in various 
\ 

ways /o define more accurately ox to strengthen the idea of the verb". 


These infinitives absolute joined immediately to the finite verb belong in a sense 
to the schema etymologicum treated in § 117. f, i.e. they are objects of the finite 
verb in question, except that the infinitive absolute (as a omen abstractum) lays 
stress rather on the actual occurrence or the energy of the action (see the examples 
below), while the noun proper emphasizes the result or extent of the action; 
comp. e. g. Ex. 22, 22 sys pys? Pys"DS if it actually happens that he crzes to me, 
with Gen. 27, 34 (as it were, e cried, so that a great ory was heard). 


We must further distinguish— 

(2) The infinitive absolute used before the verb to strengthen the 
verbal idea, i.e. to emphasize in this way either the certainty (especially 
in the case of threats) or the forcibleness and completeness of an 
occurrence. In English, such an infinitive is mostly expressed by 


pe 

1 Comp. A. Rieder, Die Verbindung des Inf. abs. mit dem Verb. fin. desselben 
Stammes im Hebr., Leipz., 1872; also his Quae ad syntaxin Hebraicam, qua infin. 
abs. cum verbo fin. eiusdem radicis coniungitur, planiorem faciendam ex lingua 
Graeca et Latina afferantur, Gumbinnen (Programm des Gymnasiums), 1884. 
G. R. Hauschild, Die Verbindung finiter und injiniter Verbalformen desselben 
Stammes in einigen Bibelsprachen, Frankfurt a. M., 1893, discussing especially 
the rendering of such constructions in the Greek and Latin versions. 


WM 


ve 
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a corresponding adverb, but sometimes merely by putting greater 
stress on the verb; e.g. Gen. 2, 17 MYON Nid show shalt surely die, 
comp, 18, 10, 18. 22, 17. 28,22. 1 Sam. 9,6 (cometh surely to pass); 
24, 21. Am. 5, 5. 7,17. Hab. 2, 3. Zech. 11,17; with the infinitive 
strengthened by J8 Gen. 44, 28 (but 27, 30 and Jacob was yet scarce 
gone out, &c.); Gen. 43, 3 YS Wi Wi he did solemnly protest unto 
mele Sates OO (owes Davy David earnestly asked leave of me); 
jos.247, 19, Jud..1..28 win x win and did not utterly drive 
them out; especially typical instances are Am. 9,8 J will destroy 
wt from off the face of the earth " VOOS VOT ND "2 DAN saving 
that I will not utterly destroy, &c.; Jer. 30, 11 and will in no wise 
leave thee unpunished; comp. further Gen. 20, 18. 1 Ki. 3, 26. Joel 1, 7. 
Job 13, 5. 

The infinitive absolute is used before the verb with less emphasis: 

(1) Frequently at the beginning of the statement; cf. Driver on 
I Sam. 20, 6. However, in these cases a special emphasis on the 
following verb is sometimes intended ; cf. above, letter 7, on Gen. 43, 3. 
1 Sam. 20, 6; also Gen. 3, 16. 26, 28. 32, 17. 1 Sam. 14, 28. 20, 3. 
Elsewhere the infinitive absolute is evidently used only as possessing 
a certain fullness of sound (hence for rhythmical reasons, like some 
uses of the separate pronoun, § 135. a), asin Gen. 13, 13. 43, 7- 20. 
Jud. 9, 8. 1 Sam. 10, 16. 23, ro. 2 Sam. 1, 6. 20, 18. 

(2) Very frequently in conditional sentences after DN, &c. The 
infinitive absolute in this case emphasizes the importance of the 
condition on which some consequence depends, e.g. Ex. 15, 26 if 
thou wilt diligenily hearken, &c., Ex. 19,5. 21,5. 22, 3.11 Sq. 16. 22 
(see above, letter m); 23,22. Num. 21, 2. 1 Sam.1, 11. 12, 25; after 
> 1 Sam. Lasts 

The infinitive absolute is used to give emphasis to an antithesis, 
e.g. 2 Sam. 24,24 nay; but I will verily buy (AIS 3p) it of thee, &c. 
(not receive it as a gift); Jud.15,13 70; dut we will bind thee Sisticcs 
but surely we will not kill thee; comp. further Gen. 31, 30 (thou art 
indeed gone =) though thou wouldst needs be gone (Vulg. esto), because 
thou sore longedst, &c.; Ps. 118, 13. 18. 126, 6 (the second infinitive 
absolute as a supplement to the first—see below, letter -—comes after — 
the verb).—Hence also, as permissive, Gen. 2, 16 sq. bash box thou 
mayest freely eat, but, &c. (so that verse 16 is in antithesis to verse 17); 
or concessive, I Sam, 2, 30 J sacd indeed . . ., 14, 43. 
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The infinitive absolute is used to strengthen a question, and 
especially in impassioned or indignant questions, e.g. Gen. 37, 8 
ay yon pon shalt thou indeed reign over us? Gen. 37,10. 43, 7- 
Jud. 11, 25. 1 Sam. 2,27. 2Sam.19, 43. Jer. 3,1. 13, 12. Ezek. 28, 9. 
Amos 3, 5. Zech. 7, 5; but comp. alSo Gen. 24, 5 must I needs 
bring again? 

(4) The infinitive absolute after the verb, sometimes (as in letter 7) 
to intensify’ the idea of the verb (especially after imperatives and 
participles, since the infinitive absolute can never precede either, 
e.g. Num. 11, 15. Job 13, 17. 2%, 2. 37,2 YiDw WHY hearken ye 
attentively; Jer. 22,10; after participles, e. g. Is. 22, 17, also elsewhere, 
e.g. Num. 23, 11. 24, 10 thou hast altogether blessed them; Jos. 24, 10. 
2 Ki. s, 11. Dan. 11, 10, and with the infinitive absolute strengthened 
by means of 03 Gen. 31, 15. 46, 4. Num. 16, 13); sometimes to 
express the long continuance of an action; here again after an 
imperative, Is. 6, 9 Yinw Ww hear ye continually; after a perfect, 
Jer. 6, 29; after a participle, Jer. 23,17; after an imperfect consecutive, 
Gen. 19, 9. Num. 11, 32. 

To this class belong especially those cases in which a second 
infinitive absolute is co-ordinated with the first; the latter then 
expresses either an accompanying or antithetical action or the aim 
to which the principal action is directed; e.g. 1 Sam. 6, 12 70 3290 
WN lowing as they went (lowing continually; so after a participle, 
Jos. 6, 134 Q*ré); Gen. 8,7 wt went forth to and fro*,; Is. 19, 22 
smiting and (i.e. but also) healing again; Joel 2, 26 (see above, 
letter 7). 


Rem. 1. Instead of a second infinitive absolute (see above) there is sometimes 
found a perfect consecutive (Jos. 6, 13@ and 2 Sam. 13, 19, in both places as 
perfect frequentative ; Is. 31, 5 referring to the future, unless with Stade, ZAW. 
vi. 189, we read )°8i) and prdiom), or an imperfect consecutive (1 Sam. 19, 23. 
2 Sam. 16, 13) or participle (2 Sam. 16, 5); comp. also letter . 

2. The idea of long continuance is very frequently expressed by the verb qbn 
to go, along with its infinitive absolute, or even by the latter alone, and this occurs 
not only when it can be taken in its literal sense (¢o go, 4o walk, as in the examples 
given above, Jos. 6, 13. 1 Sam. 6, 12. 2 Sam. 13, 19; comp. also, Is. 3, 16, 
where both infinitives stand efore the verb, and Ps. 126, 6, where qn precedes), 
eS ner enna 

1 In Arabic also, the intensifying infinitive regularly stands after the verb, but 


in Syriac Zefore the verb. 
2 Also in Ezek. 1, 14 for the involved form N1¥7 read simply N)3* aNM, 
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but also in cases where gba in the sense of to go om, to continue, merely performs 
the function of an adverb. The action itself is added in a second infinitive 
absolute, or sometimes (see above, letter ¢) in a participle or verbal adjective. 
Examples, Gen. 8, 3 2 qion e+ OMDO 33 and the waters returned... 
continually ; Gen. 8, 5. 12,9. Jud. 14,9. 2 Ki. 2,11; with a participle following, 
Jer. 41, 6 (unless we read mon, as in 2 Sam. 3, 16); with an adjective following, 
Gen. 26, 13. Jud. 4, 24. 1 Sam. 14, 19. 2 Sam. 8, Io (1 Chron. 15,00) 
2 Sam. 18, 251. 

On the other hand, in 1 Sam. 17, 41 the participle bh is used instead of the 
infinitive absolute; of a different kind are the instances in which the participle qbn 
is used as predicate along with the co-ordinate adjective (Ex. 19, 19. 1 Sam. 2, 26. 
2 Sam. 3, I. 15,12. Est. 9, 4. 2 Chron. 17, 12) or participle (1 Sam. 17, 12. 
Jon. 1, 11. Prov. 4, 18). 

3. The regular place of the negative is between the intensifying infinitive absolute 
and the finite verb?, e.g. Ex. 5, 23 Payne FDET-ND Dx} neither hast thou 
delivered thy people at all, Jud. 15,13. Jer. 13, 12. 30, 11; comp. Mic. 1, 10 (bx). 
Exceptions are Gen. 3, 4 (where the negation of the threat pronounced in 2, 17 
is expressed in the same form of words); Amos 9, 8. Ps. 49, 8. 

4. With a finite verb of one of the derived conjugations, not only the infinitive 
absolute of the same conjugation may be connected (Gen. 28, 22 Pi‘él; 17, 13. 
Ex. 22, 3. Ezek. 14, 3 Niph‘al; Gen. 40, 15 Pu'al; Hos. 4, 18 Hiph‘il; Ezek. 
16, 4 Hoph‘al), but also (especially with Niph‘al, rarely with Pi‘él and Hiph‘ll; 


see Driver on 2 Sam. 20, 18) that of Qa/ as the simplest and most general - 


representative of the verbal idea, 2 Sam. 20, 18 (with Pi‘él), Gen. 44, 28 (with Pu‘al; 
but in Gen. 37, 33 5}1 isa passive of Qal, § 52. ¢); 46, 4 (with Hiph‘il) ; Ex. 19, 13. 
21,20, 2Sam. 23, 7. Is. 40, 30. Jer. 10, 5. Job 6, 2 (with Niph‘al) ; Is. 24,19 (with 
Hithpo‘el ; nyt in the same verse must, according to the Masora, certainly be the 
infinitive absolute Qal; see § 67.0), and so always ND Nip he shall surely be put 
to death. Elsewhere the infinitive absolute of a conjugation with kindred meaning 
is found, Lev. 19, 20, 2 Ki. 3, 23 (Hoph‘al for Niph‘al); 1 Sam. 2, 16 (Pi‘él for 
Hiph‘il, unless NPs is to be read) ; Ezek. 16, 4 (Hoph‘al for Pu‘al)*. Finally, 
the infinitive absolute may equally well be represented by a-substantive of kindred 
stem‘, 1 Sam. 1, 6. Is. 24, 16. 22. 38, 2 cnds3-AN) ; Jer. 46, 5. Ezek. 25, 15. 
—S SSS 

* Comp. in French, Ze mal va toujours croissant, la maladie va toujours en 
augmentant et en empirant, ‘ continually increases and becomes worse and worse. 

* Comp. Rieder, Quo loco ponantur negationes xd et by, coniunctio D3 - 
particula &}, cum coniuncta leguntur cum infin., quem absolutum grammaticé 
vocant, verbo finito etiusdem radicis addito (Zeitschrift fiir Gymn.-Wesen, 1879, 
P- 395 Sqq.)- 

* In three passages even the infinitive absolute of another stem kindred in sound 
occurs; but in Is, 28, 28 vITS is no doubt a mere textual error for Wj", and in Jer. 
8, 13, according to § 72. aa, we should read DED, and in Zeph. 1, 2 5]DX. 

* On these substantives (and on the use of the infinitive absolute generally as 


absolute object, see above, letter m), cf. the schema etymologicum treated in 
connexion with the government of the verb in § 117. Pp: 
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27, 35- Mic. 4, 9. Hab. 3, 9. Job 24, 12.—In Is, 29, 14 the substantive intensifying 
the verb is found along with the infinitive absolute. 

5. Instead of the infinitive absolute immediately connected with the finite verb, 
an infinitive construct form appears (cf. § 73. @), in Num. 23, 25 (AP D3; comp. 
Ruth 2, 16 by D3); Jer. 50, 34 (a". 3"); Prov. 23, 1 (j'aM j2). In the last 
instances the infinitive is probably assimilated’to the imperfect, like the infinitive 
Niph‘al in the forms noticed in § 51. £ and note.—Cf. also 2 Ki. 3, 24 89 IN} 
axis nian) (read so with the LXX) before &, hence, no doubt due to the 
dislike of a hiatus; so in Ps. 50, 21. Neh. 13, 7 (dn), all in rapid style; after 
the verb, Jos. 7, 7, unless Vaya is intended. : 


4, Finally the infinitive absolute frequently appears as a sudstitule 
Sor the finite verb, either when it is sufficient to mention simply the 


_ verbal idea (see letter z), or when the hurrying or otherwise excited 


discourse intentionally contents itself with this infinitive, in order 
to bring out the verbal idea in a clearer and more expressive manner 
(see letter aa). 

(a) The infinitive absolute as the continuation of a preceding finite 
verb. In the later Books especially it frequently happens that in 
a succession of several acts only the first (but sometimes several) 
of the verbs is inflected, while the second (or third, &c.) is added 
simply in the infinitive absolute. Thus after several perfects, Dan. 9, 5 
(comp. verse 11) we have sinned . . . and have transgressed thy law, 
iD) and have turned aside (prop. a turning aside took place); so after 
a perfect, Ex. 36, 7(?). 1 Sam. 2, 28. Is. 37, 19. Jer. 14, 5. 19, 13. 
Hag. 1, 6 (four infinitives). Zech. 3, 4. 7, 5- Eccles. 8, 9. 9, 11. 
Est. 3, 13. 9, 6. 12, 6 sqq. Neh. 9, 8. 13. 1 Chron. 5, 20. 2 Chron. 
28, 191; after the perfect consecutive, Zech. 12, 10; after the perfect 
frequentative, 1 Ki. 9, 25 (unless VDP) be intended); after the simple 
imperfect, Lev. 25, 14. Num. 30, 3. Jer. 32, 44 (three infinitives). 
36, 23. 1 Chron. 21, 24; after the imperfect consecutive, Gen. 41, 43 
(as a continuation of 337); Ex. 8, 11. Jud. 7, 19. Jer. 37, 21. Neh. 
8, 8. 1 Chron. 16, 36. 2 Chron. 7, 3; with ix or after the jussive, 
Deut. 14, 21. Est. 2, 2. 6,9; after the imperative, Is. 37, 304. Amos 
4, 4.8q.; after the participle, Hab. 2, 15 (strengthened by ‘8, and 
regarded, like the participle itself, as an adverbial accusative); Est. 8, 8. 

(6) At the beginning of the narrative, or at least of a new section 
ld ee oo eee ee Se 

1 In Ezek. 7, 14 a perfect is continued by means of an infinitive construct ; it 
is, however, plain that the text is wholly corrupt; Cornill reads PIPN IYPA 


129 B27. 


ra 
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of it. The special form of the finite verb which the infinitive absolute 
represents must be determined from the context. The infinitive 
absolute is most frequently used in this way, corresponding to the 
infinitive of command in Greek, &c.1:— 

6 (a) For an emphatic imperative, e.g. “iY (thou shalt, ye shall) 
observe Deut. 5, 12; “2% (thou shalt) remember Ex. 13, 3. 20, 8 (the 
full form of expression occurs in Deut. 6, 17 PYM WOW; 7, 18 
“yA 75); Lev. 2,6. Num. 4, 2. 25,17. Deut. 1, 16. 2 Ki. 5, 10. 
Is. 38, 5. Jer. 2, 2, followed by a perfect consecutive; Jos. 1, 13. 
2 Ki. 3, 16. Is. 7, 4. 14, 31 (parallel with an imperative; in Nah. 2, 2 
three imperatives follow). But ©'30 Ps, 142, 5 may be only an 
incorrect spelling of ®30 imperative *. 

cc (8) For the jussive, Lev. 6, 7. Num. 6, 5. 2 Ki. 11, 15. Ezek. 23, 46; 
comp. also Prov. 17, 12 (ef z¢ rather mee/). 

dd (y) For the cohortative, 1 Ki. 22, 30 (2 Chron. 18, 29), I will 
disguise myself, and go into the battle; Is. 22,136 INA bin (the 
exclamation of the mocker); Ezek. 21, 31. 23, 30. 46; perhaps also 
Jetnot. 2 (qi>n). Jos. 9, 20, co-ordinated by means of } with 
a cohortative °. 

ee (8) For the imperfect in emphatic promises, e. g. 2 Ki. 4, 43 ye shall 
eat and leave thereof; 19, 29 (Is. 37, 30). 2 Chron. 31, 10; also in 
indignant questions, Job 40, 2 shall he that cavilleth contend with the 
Almighty*? (on the addition of the subject comp. the Rem. below); 
Jer. 3, 1 and thinkest thou to return again to me? Jer. 7, 9 sqq. (six 
infinitives, continued by means of the perfect consecutive; comp. 
§ I12. 0). 

ff  («) For any historical tense (like the Latin Azsforzc infinitive) in lively 
narration (or enumeration) and description, even of what is still taking 


* Comp. also such infinitives in French as voir (page so and so, &c.), 
Sadresser ,.., se méfier des voleurs ! 

* In Ezek, 21, 31, for the infinitives construct Yoo, OM, bravin (beside 5239) 
read with Cornill the infinitives absolute Pi, &c. The Kethibh probably intends 
DN, &c. 


3 In 2 Sam. 3, 18 the infinitive construct appears instead of the cohortative, but 
PWN should certainly be read for ywin, 


* In Job 34, 18 in a similar question instead of the infinitive constr. we should 
rather expect the infinitive absolute CN), unless with the LXX and Vulg. the 
participle Tha is to be read. 
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place in present time, e.g. Hos. 4, 2 swearing and breaking faith, 
and killing, and stealing, and committing adultery (in these they are 
busied); 10, 4 (after a perfect); Is. 21, 5. 59, 4. Jer. 8, 15. 14, 19. 
Job 15, 35; comp. further Jer. 32, 33. Eccles. 4, 2.—In Ezek. 23, 30. 
Prov. 12, 7. 15, 22 and 25, 4, the infinitive absolute is best rendered 
by the passive. 


Rem. The subject is sometimes added to the infinitive absolute when it takes og 
the place of the finite verb, e.g. Lev. 6, 7. Deut. 15, 2. Prov. 17, 12. Job 40, 2. 
Eccles. 4, 2. Est. 9, I (so, probably, also in Gen. 17, 10. Ex. 12, 48, although 
here 131" 23 according to § 121. @ might also be taken as az odject with a passive 
verb; comp. Est. 3, 13); the subject follows an adverbial infinitive absolute in 
Num. 15, 35 (see above, letter #) and Ps. 17, 5; and in 1 Sam. 25, 26. 33 
it follows an infinitive absolute which is co-ordinated with an infinitive construct, 
see above, letter e. 


§ 114. The Infinitive Construct. 


j 1. The infinitive construct, like the infinitive absolute, may also a 

, represent a nomen verbale (§ 45. a), but of a much more flexible 
character than the infinitive absolute (comp. § 113. @). Its close 
relation with nouns properly so called is especially seen in the readi- 
ness with which the infinitive construct may be used for any case 
whatever ; thus, 

(a) As the nominative of the subject, e.g. Gen. 2, 18 nen sin-nd 
i735 DIN, literally, not good ts the beng of man in his separation ; 
Gen. 30, 15. 1 Sam. 23, 20. Is. 7, 13. Prov. 17, 26. 25, 7. 24 
(but comp. 21, 9 naw a\D in the same statement); Ps. 32, 9, 
prop. there zs not a coming near unto thee, but the text is probably 
corrupt. With a femznine predicate, 1 Sam. 18, 23. Jer..2, 17% 

(2) As genitive, e.g. Eccles. 3, 4 Pr ny THD NY a rme of b 
mourning and a time of dancing; Gen. 2,17. 29, 7. Neh. 12, 46. 

2 Chron. 24,14. This equally includes, according to § ror. a, all 
those cases in which the infinitive construct depends on a preposition 
(see below, letter @). 

(c) As accusative of the object, e.g. 1 Ki. 3, 7 83) N8¥ YIN Nbc 
I know not the going out or the coming in (I know not how fo go out 
and come in); Gen. 21, 6. 31, 28. Num. 20, 27. Is: 1, 14. 347, 28 
(even with NX). Jer. 6, 15. Job 15, 22 (comp. for the use of the 
infinitive absolute as object, § 113./); as accusative with a verb 
expressing fullness, Is. 11, 9. 

2. The construction of the infinitive with prepositions (as in Greek, @ 
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ev 7@ elvat, did 7d eivat, &c.) may usually be resolved in English into 
the finite verb with a conjunction, e.g. Num. 35, 19 i3YIBA ww his 
meeting him, i.e. if (as soon as) he meets him; Gen. 27, 45 (BY); 
Is. 30, 12 DDN j¥ decause ye despise; Jer. 2, 35 TONY because 
thou sayest; Gen. 27,1 and his eyes were dim NNW) from seeing, 
i.e. so that he could not see. 

é This use of the infinitive construct is especially frequent in 
connexion with 3 or 3 to express time-determinations (in English 
resolved into a temporal clause, as above the combination of the 
infinitive with j¥2 or “9Y is resolved into a causal clause), especially 
after "J} (see the examples, § 111. g), e.g. 1 Sam. 2, 27 OYIN3 Ona 
when they were in Egypt; Gen. 24,30 2 iyOwDi. . - BATS NkID DN 
and wt came to pass, when he saw (prop. in the seeing) she ring ..., and 
when he heard (prop. in his hearing), &c. 

f — But by far the most frequent is the connexion of the infinitive 
construct with 3, Starting from the fundamental meaning of 2 
i.e. direction towards something, infinitives with > serve to express 
the most varied ideas of purpose or aim, and very commonly also 
(with a weakening or a complete disregard of the original meaning 
of the ?) to introduce the object of an action, or finally even (like 
the infinitive absolute used adverbially, § 113.4, and the Latin gerund 
in -7do) to state motives or attendant circumstances. See the instances 
in the Remarks. 


g&  Rem.1. The original meaning of the 5 is most plainly seen in those infinitives 
with 5 which expressly state a purpose (hence as the equivalent of a final clause), 
e.g. Gen._11, 5 and the Lord came down, VYYATAN nib to see the city; also 
with a change of subject, e. g. 2 Sam. 12, 10 and thou hast taken the wife of Uriah 
the Hittite nvind qb nis do be (i.e. that she may be) chy wife; comp. Gen. 28, 4. 
Jer. 38, 26 (nid).—IF there is a special emphasis on the infinitive with 5; it is 
placed, with its complement, before the governing verb, e.g. Gen, 42, 9. 47, 4. 
Num. 22, 20. Jos. 2, 3. 1 Sam. 16, 2 (cf. Driver on the passage) with Ni2; Jud. 
15,10. 1 Sam. 17, 25 with Ny, 


ee, eee eee eee 


* Comp. § 45. g, according to which the close union of the b) with the first 
consonant of the infinitive (aha with a firmly closed syllable, as opposed to 
3h33, 333, &c.) seems to point to the formation of a special new verbal form, 
Quite distinct are the few examples where the infinitive with 5 serves to express 
time, as Gen. 24, 63 ay nivpd at the eventide (prop. at the time of the return 


of evening); comp. Deut. 23, 12; Ex, 14, 27. Jud. 19, 26; 2 Sam, 18, 29 when 
Joab sent the king’s servant. 
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2. Just as clearly the idea of aiming at a definite purpose or turning towards an 
object may be seen in the combination of the verb Mi Zo be, with 4 and 
an infinitive. In fact nivyd M1 may mean, either (a) he was in the act of, he was 
about to (as it were, he set himself), he was ready, to do something, or (4) he or 
it was appointed or compelled, &c., to do the action in question. In the latter case 
nivyd Mi corresponds to the Latin faciendum erat, comp. also the English 
Lh am to give. In both cases Mt (as elsewhere when copula) is often 
omitted. 

Examples of (a) Gen. 15, 12 xiad winwin IN and when the sun was going 
down (just about to set); 2 Chron. 26, 5 poy wing 3) and he set himself to 
seek God (here with the secondary idea of a continuous action) ; with the omission 
of M3 Is. 38, 20, ‘pwnd MM the Lord is ready to save me; 1 Sam. 14, 21 (?). 
Jer. 51, 49. Ps. 25, 14 (et foedus suum manifestaturus est ets); Prov. 18, 24 (2). 
19, 8 (Ny, consecuturus est); 20, 25. Eccles. 3, 15 nivnd WS quod futurum est ; 
2 Chron. 11, 22. 12, 12 (in a negative statement); in a question, Est. 7, 8 (w7ll 
he even ...?). Comp. also 1 Sam. 4, 19. 

Of (4) Jos. 2,5 “aD, yen 3) and the gate was to be shut (had to be shut) ; 
fs37, 20. Ps. 4109, 13}. Mostly ‘with the omission of mt, e.g. 2 Ki. 4, 13 
yy p> nivy> MQ what is to be done for thee? aoa WIN) wouldest thou be 
(lit. is it to be) spoken for to the king, &c.? 2 Ki. 1 3, 19 niznd zt was to smite 
equivalent to thou shouldest have smitten; Is. 5, 4. 10, 32. Ps, 32, 9. 68, I9 (2). 
Job 30, 6 (habitandum est its). 1 Chron. 9, 25. 22, 5. 2 Chron. 8, 13 (2). 36, 19 (2). 
Hos. 9, 13. Hab. 1, 17. In a question 2 Chron. 19, 2. 

Of the same kind also are the cases, in which the infinitive with D depends on 
the idea of an obligation or permission (or prohibition) ; especially in such forms 
of expression as 2 Sam. 18, 11 73) 35 nnd aby it was upon me, i.e. it would have 
been my duty to give thee, &c.*; comp. Mic. 3, 1 (2 Chron. 13, 5) zs 2¢ not for 
you to (i.e. are ye not bound to)*? with a negative, 2 Chron. 26, 18 /9) 4, rp) 
it pertaineth not unto thee, Uzziah, to burn incense unto the Lord, but only to the 
priests; also 5 }N with an infinitive expresses 7 zs not permitted (nefas est), 
may not, e. g. Est. 4, 2 sind PN “D for none might enter ; 8, 8. 1 Chron. 15, 2*; 
>) pS with an infinitive is used in a somewhat different sense, equivalent to z¢ zs not 


1 Somewhat different are the cases where 5 Mn with the infinitive (which is 
then used exactly as a substantive) implies to become something, i.e. to meet with 
a particular fate, as Num. 24, 22 (comp. Is. 5, 5. 6, 13) ayab Jor wasting, for 
which elsewhere frequently mw and the like; probably also. nibad Ps. 49, 15 
is to be explained in this way, the mn being omitted. ‘ 

3 2Sam. 4, 10 (cud dandum erat mihi) appears to be similar; it may, however, 
be better, with Wellhausen, to omit the WY, 

3 But in 1 Sam. 23, 20 after 995) and our part shall be the infinitive without 5 
stands as the subject of the sentence. 3 : 

* Quite different of course are such cases as Is. 37, 3 mpd ps nm) and there 
is not strength to bring forth ; comp. Num. 20, 5. Ruth 4, 4. 


mM 


ut 
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feastble, not possible, e. g. in Ps. 40, 6. Eccles. 3, 14. 2 Chron. 5, 11 1__With either 
meaning x can be used instead of f°, e.g. Amos 6, Io ap) xb nefas est, 
to make mention of the name of the Lord: but Jud. 1, 19 for zt was not possible to 
drive out, &c., perhaps, however, the text originally stood as in Jos. 17, 12 
mb 2) x5; 1 Chron. 15, 2. 

3. A farther class comprises the very numerous cases, in which the infinitive 
with 5 is used as the object? of a governing verb (hence, again, the direction which 
an action takes). The verbs (or conjugations) which occur most frequently in this 
combination with 5 and the infinitive are: bn (with an infinitive without ; i 
e.g. Deut. 2, 25. 31. Jo8e.36 Fs Sysin to begin, #DIN, 5|D" (prop. zo add) 
to continue, very frequently, even in prose, with an infinitive without > as Gen. 4, 12. 
SselO 12. Seah Liodliter 2, iO. JOD a7audig Ooc.e ban to cease from, to desist; 
nb to complete, to make an end of; DIM to be finished; A" )Pi) to come near to, 
Gen. 12, 11; “IN Zo Aasten (with an infinitive without >) Ex, 2, 18); TAS Zo be 
welling (with an infinitive without 5 Is. 28, 12. 30, 9. Job 39,9); PBN ¢o will, 
to desire; }NID to refuse (to be unwilling) ; WP zo seek ; boy to be able (with an 
infinitive without 5 e.g. Gen. 24, 50. 37, 4. Ex. 18, 23. Job 4, 2); {D2 with an 
accusative of the person in the sense of fo give up some one, to cause, to permit 
something to be done, e.g. Gen. 20, 6. Ps. 16, 11 (with an infinitive without : 
Job 9, 18), YW zo understand how to do something (in Job 3, 8 ay opnyit 
is analogous) ; ap) to learn; MAP to expect (with a change of subject, e. g. Is. 5, 2 
and he looked that tt should bring Sorth grapes). 


We must further mention here a number of verbs in Hiph‘il (partly denominatives), — 


which express an action in some definite direction (comp. § 53. /), as Mehta} 
to do greatly, byavin to make (it) low, M337) to make (it) high, PYDYA to make 
(it) deep, PTW to make (it) far, distant, IO to make (it) good (with an 
infinitive without 5 Ps. 33, 3, but 1 Sam. 16, 17, in the same combination, with Nis 
Davin to do anything early (Ps, 127, 2, along with its opposite “MN Zo do something 
/ate, with an infinitive without 5); MDW to make (it) much, xdpn to make (it) 
wonderful (even with a passive infinitive 2 Chron. 26, 15) %, &c. ~ 


1 Tn 2 Sam. 14, 19 WN (=W it zs, there is) is used in a similar sense after DN, 
the negative particle of asseveration, of a truth it ts not possible to turn to the 
right hand or to the left. 

* This view is based upon the fact, that-in numerous expressions of this kind 
(see the examples above) the 5 may be omitted, and the infinitive consequently 
stand as an actual accusative of the object (see above, letter c). However, the 
connexion of the verb with the object is in the latter case closer and more emphatic 
(hence especially adapted to poetic or prophetic diction), than the looser addition 
of the infinitive with 5; thus ying VAN x5 Is. 28, 12 is equivalent to they desired 
not obeying; but you JAN xd Ezek. 20, 8 rather expresses ¢hey could not make 
up their mind as to hearkening. When connected with 5, the governing verb has 


a more independent sense than when it directly governs the accusative of 
the object. 


* In almost all these examples the principal idea is properly contained in -the 
infinitive, whilst the governing verb strictly speaking contains only a subordinate 


\ 
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4. Finally, the infinitive with 5 is very frequently used in a much looser 
connexion to state motives, accompanying circumstances, or otherwise to define 
more exactly. In English, such infinitive constructions must frequently be turned 
by ¢hat or a gerund; e.g. 1 Sam. 12, 17 I ep) Siews in asking you a king; 
i4, 33. Gen. 3, 22. 34, 7.15. Ex. 23, 2. Lev. 5,- 4. 22. 26. 8,15. Num. 14, 36. 
Ipoam. 19, 5. 20, 36. 1 Ki. 2, 3.sq. 14, 8.+Ps.63, 3.. 78, 18. 101, 8. 103, 20; 
104, 14 sq. III, 6. Prov. 2, 8. 8, 34. 18,5. Neh. 13, 18. Sometimes the infinitive 
with > is used in this way simply by itself, e.g. 1 Chron. 12, 8 as the roes upon the 
mountains aal=p) (as regards hasting) 7 swiftness; Gen. 2, 3. 2 Sam. 14, 25 
655) ; Is. 21, 1 ibn) ; Joel 2, 26. Prov. 2, 2. 26, 2 and so very frequently 
the infinitive spd dicendo which has become stereotyped as an adverb to introduce 
- direct narration (in the sense of thus, as follows). 

5. In a number of instances—especially in the later Books—the infin. constr. 
with 5 appears to be attached by Waw (like the infinitive absolute, § 113.2), as the 
continuation of a previous finite verb. In most examples of this kind it is, 
however, evident, that the infinitive with 4 virtually depends on an idea of intention, 
effort, or being in the act of, which, according to the sense, is contained in what 
has preceded, whilst the copula, as sometimes also elsewhere, is used in an 
emphatic sense (avd that too); thus e.g. Ex. 32, 29 (if the text be right) 7/7 your 
hand to-day (sc. with an offering) for the Lord ...and that to bring a blessing 
upon you, i.e. that ye may be blessed; comp. 1 Sam. 25, 31 (otherwise in verses 
26 and 33 where the infinitive absolute is used, see § 113.¢); Ps. 104, 21". 
Job 34, 8. Eccles. 9, 1. Neh. 8, 13. 2 Chron. 7, 17.—In Lev. 10, 10 sq. byganba 
might be regarded as an explanatory addition to the command contained 
in verse 9 6 (=this prohibition of wine before the service shall ye observe, and 
that in order to put a difference, &c.); but probably the text has been disturbed 
by a redactor.—In 2 Chron. 30, 9 aw? | depends on the idea of receiving a favour 
which lies in Dyn. On the other hand, in 1 Sam. 8, 12 it is sufficient to 
explain and in order to appoint them unto him for captains of thousands (sc. he will 
take them). In Is. 44, 28 translate and he (Cyrus) shall perform all my pleasure, 
even saying of Jerusalem, &c. 


adverbial statement, and is therefore best rendered in English by an adverb; 
e.g. Gen. 27, 20 how is tt that thou hast found it so quickly? (prop. how thou 
hast hastened to find !), Gen. 31, 27 wherefore didst thou flee secretly? So frequently 
with MDI (=often, abundantly), Ex. 36, 5. 1 Sam. 1, 12. 2 Ki. 20, 6: 1s755, 7 
Am. Ay’: Ps. 78, 38, &c.; with 35 (=again), Deut. 30, 9. 1 Ki. 13, 17- 
Hos. 11, 9. Ezra 9, 14; cf. also 2Sam. 19, 4. Jer. 1, 12. Jon. 4, 2 and the 
analogous instances in § 120. g; also 2 Ki. 2, 10 thou hast asked a hard thing. 

1 When Delitzsch on Ps. 104, 21, referring to Hab. 1, 17, explains the infinitive 
with 5) as an elliptical mode of expressing the conzugatto periphrastica (equivalent 
to flagitaturi sunt a deo cibum suum), this is, in point of fact, certainly true 
- in this and a few other places mentioned above; but all these passages, in which 
the infinitive with by follows, are to be distinguished from the cases treated above 
under letter 4, here the infinitive with 5 without Waw corresponds to a Latin 


gerundiye, or is actually used to express the coniugatio periphrastica. 
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3. The period of time to which an action or occurrence represented 
by the infinitive construct belongs, must sometimes be inferred from 
the context, or the character of the subordinate tenses; comp. e. g. 
Gen. 2, 4 these are the generations of the heaven and of the earth, 
DS1302 when they were created (prop. in their being created); Jud. 6, 18 
“NNITY until I come unto thee, and bring forth, &c. Cf. 1 Sam. 18, 19 
(= when she should have been given); 2 Ki. 2,1. Hos. 7, 1. 

Rem. 1. The constructions of the infinitive with a preposition, described above 
in letter d, are almost always continued in the further course of the narrative by 
means of the /fizzte verb, i.e. by an independent sentence, not by a co-ordinate 
infinitive. Such a finite verb we regard as governed by a conjunction, which 
corresponds to the preposition standing before the infinitive. Thus the infinitival 
construction (frequently even with a change of subject) is continued by a perfect 
(with xd), Jer.9, 12 because they have forsaken (nay-by) my law... wow Ny 
and have not obeyed my voice; Gen. 39, 10. 1 Sam. 24, 12. Amos 1, 9; without 
xd Job 28, 25; by a perfect with } (comp. § 112.2 and v) Amos 1,11 73) ieTyby 
because he did pursue his brother with the sword, MMW and did cast off continually 
all pity (a frequentative perfect; for examples of the perfect consecutive proper 
see Gen. 27, 45. Jud. 6, 18. 1 Sam. 10, 8. 2 Ki. 18, 32 [Is. 36, 17], always after 
SNE“IY until J come); by a simple imperfect, e.g. Prov. 1, 27 (after 3); Is. 30, 26 
(after DID zz the day, a temporal phrase which has here become equivalent 
toa preposition) ; Is. 5, 24 (after 3). 10, 2. 13,9. 14, 25. 45,1. 49, 5. I Sam. 2, 8. 
Prov. 2, 8. 5, 2. 8, 21 (always after 2)‘; by an imperfect consecutive, e.g. Gen. 
39, 18 and zt came to pass, NPN) bin ubalae) as I lifted up my voice and cried, 
that ...; 1 Ki. 10, 9. Job 38, 13 (after by; 1 Ki, 18, 18. Is. 38, 9. Job 38, 7. 
9 sqq. (after 3); Is. 30, 12. Jer. 7, 13. Ezek. 34, 8 (after fy). 

The negation of an infinitive construct, on account of the predominance of the 
noun-element in its character, is effected not by the verbal negative xb (except 
in the compound vba, which has come to be used as a preposition, without, 
Num. 35,23. Prov. 19, 2), but by ‘nba, originally a substantive (see the Lexicon), 
with ) prefixed (comp., however, Num. 14, 16 smdan), e.g. Gen, 3,/51 snbab 
S178 not to eat of it; in a final sense, 4, 1 5 lest any finding him should 
smite him; only in 2 Ki, 23, 10 is 5 repeated before the infinitive. In Ps. 32,9 


(if the text be right) D2 negatives, not the infinitive, but the predicate which 
is understood. 


* The great frequency of examples of this kind, especially in the poetical Books, 
is due to a striving after what is called chéasmus in the arrangement of the parallel 
members in the two halves of the verse, i.e. in the instances given, the finite verb 
at the end of the second (co-ordinate) clause is parallel with the infinitive at the 
beginning of the first. In this way the verbal form necessarily became separated 
from the }, and consequently the imperfect had to be used instead of the perfect 
consecutive. Such a parallelism of the external and internal members of a verse 
is frequent also in other cases, and was evidently felt to be an elegancy of 
elevated—poetic or prophetic—style. 


: 
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$115. Construction of the Infinitive Construct with Subject and Object. 


1, Like the infinitive absolute (see § 113. @), the character of the a 


infinitive construct as a verbal noun is shown by its power of taking 
the case proper to its verb, and hence in transitive verbs? she accu- 
sative of the object, e.g. Num. 9, 15 [2VBI7NN O'PT DD on the day 
the tabernacle was reared up; 1 Sam. 19, 1 TTNS mga? that they 
Should slay David; Gen. 14, 17. 19, 29. Ex. 38, 27. 1 Ki, 12, 15. 
15, 4; with a negative, e.g. Lev. 26, 15 niyp-ans nivy ‘pap $0 


that ye will not do all my commandments ; with the accusative of the 


personal pronoun, e.g. Deut. 29, 12 JON"O pA wi? that he may 
establish thee; Gen. 25, 26. Jer. 24, 7; with a verbal suffix, e.g. 
Hx 2.14 779? to kill me; Jer. 38, 26 “21200 ‘pad that he would 
not cause me to return (on the suffix, cf. letter c). In Is. 49, 6 the 
object even precedes the infinitive with D ; on this order cf. the note 
on § 114.7.—If the verb governs a double accusative, the infinitive 
may also take the same, e.g. Gen. 41, 39 JIN ods yytin “Ins 
nxiba-nsy forasmuch as God hath showed thee all this; Deut. 21, 16. 


Rem. 1. The object after the infinitive construct must also always be regarded 
as in the accusative, even when it is not expressly introduced (as in all the above 
examples), by the ofa accusativi “MN, and when therefore the substantive in 
question might easily be taken as the genitive of the object governed by the 
infinitive (the usual construction in Arabic), e.g. Prov. 21, 15 DEVI nivy to do 
judgement. Against regarding it as a genitive, which is in itself possible, (the doing, 
the executing of judgement,) is the fact (a) that elsewhere the ota accusativi is so 
frequently added; (4) that in such a case the secondary forms of the infinitive, 
such as MN for (7°28) Nk} Gen. 48, 11 (comp. Ps. ror, 3. Prov. 16, 16), would 
be unintelligible; (c) that certain infinitive forms, if they were to be regarded as 
in the construct state, could hardly retain the pretonic Qames without exception, 
whereas, when connected with suffixes (i.e. with real genitives; comp. § 33.¢), 
this Qames necessarily becomes vocal Swd; e.g. Gen. 18, 25 PY npn to slay 
the righteous (never as mon; comp., on the other hand, above, 220) ; 
2 Ki. 21, 8. Ezek. 44, 30. Similarly in such cases as Is. 3, 13 (Ps. 50, 4) instead 
of DSDY pb we should rather expect ya, if the infinitive were regarded as in 
the construct state, and OSY as the genitive. Hence also in cases like Is. 58, 9 
cndyi for aD) we must assume, with Sellin, op. cit., p. 78, a merely ‘external 
phonetic connexion’ and not the genitive construction. i 

2. The verbal suffixes added to the infinitive are (with the exception of amgyind 
Jer. 39, 14) only the suffix of the rst pers. sing. (besides the above examples comp. 
‘also 1 Sam. 8,10. 27,1. 28,9. Ruth 2, 10. I Chron. 12, 17, &c.) and plural; 
e.g. spwnd to destroy us, Deut. 1, 27 (immediately after al nnb, so. that 


1 For examples of the accus. of the object with a pass. infin., see § 121. ¢. 
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32 is doubtless a verdal not a noun-sufix, although in form it might be 
either) ; NN Num. 16, 13. Jud. 13, 23 (after YBN). Elsewhere the pronominal 
object is appended either by means of the accusative sign (e.g. Gen. 25, 26 
ons ny2 prop. i the bearing them; TS nyt to know me, Jer. 24,7) or in 
the form: of a noun-suffix (as genitive of the object). The latter occurs almost 
always, whenever the context excludes the possibility of a misunderstanding ; 
e.g. I Sam. 20, 33 inand (prop. for his smiting) ¢o smite him, not, as the form 
might also mean, zu order that he might smite; comp. 1 Ki. 20, 35; with the 
suffix of the 3rd sing. fem. Num. 22, 25; of the 3rd plur. Jos. 10, 20. 2 Sam. 
21, 2, &c. Hence also the suffixes of the 2nd sing. with the infinitive, as qnian? 
Jer. 40, 14, comp. Mic. 6, 13, and even 73 to magnify thee, Jos. 3, 7, must 
certainly be regarded as zominal not verbal suffixes. The connexion of the noun- 
suffix, as genitive of the object, with the infinitive was so fully established, that 
it could be used not only in such strange cases, as Gen. 37, 4 now 34 sb>y x 
they could not speak to him peaceably, comp. Zech. 3, 1 in to be an diperiat 
to him, but ultimately éven in the 1st sing., as in Num. 22, 13 ‘and to give me 
leave, [Deut. 25, 7 “2 NIN xb he will not perform the duty of a husband's 
brother unto me; 1 Chron. 4, 10 ‘D3Y smdad that it may not grieve me !} 

3. The power of governing like a verb is also retained in those verbal nouns 
which, although originally secondary forms of the infinitive, have fully acquired 
the value of nouns, e.g. Is. 11, 9 } mAs NYT (prop. to know the Lord) the 
knowledge of the Lord; ‘NS mend to fear me, Deut. 4,+10: §,°26,) 10,0423 
an accusative follows naasd Dead: 10, 12. 15. Is. 56, 6 (comp. also Hos. 3, 1); 
npind Is. 30, 28; bal him nsiva Deut. 1, 27; after verbal nouns formed by 
prefixes 1 (comp. § 45. 2, Num. 10, 2. Is. 13, 19. Amos 4, 11. Ezek. 17, 9 
The accusative of the object likewise remains after infinitives (or their secondary 
forms) which have the article, e.g. Gen. 2, 9. Jer. 22, 16, or a suffix, e. g. 
Gen. 5, 4, &c., 28, 4. 6. 29, 19 sq. 30, 15. 38, 5. 2 Sam. 3, 11. Is. 29, 13. 

2. The subject of the action represented by the infinitive is mostly 
placed immediately’ after it, either in the genitive or nominative. 
The subject is in the genitive (§ 33. c) whenever it has the form of a 
noun-suffix, and when the infinitive has the termination of the constr. 
st. fem. sing. (see letter“); probably also in many other cases, where 
the infinitive in form and meaning is used more like a substantive, 
and accordingly governs like a noun. On the other hand, the subject 
of the infinitive is certainly to be regarded as a nominative, when 
it is separated from the infinitive by any insertion, and according 


* In Gen. 24, 30 the subject of nei is wanting (but ipnwa follows) ; 
original reading was undoubtedly in¥13, and the text is now ina state of ae 
verse 30 @ should come before verse 29 4. In Gen. 25, 26. Ex. 9, 16. Sam. 
18, 19. Ps. 42, 4 the subject, although not indicated, is easily supplied from the 
context. The infinitive in such cases is best rendered in English by a passive. 
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to certain indications (see letter g) very probably also in many other 
instances, 


Rem. 1. Examples of genitives of the subject after infinitives in the connective 
form, are Deut. 1, 27 wns niny neva prop. i the Lord’s hating us; comp. 7,8. 
Gen. 19, 16. 1 Ki. 10, 9. Is. 13, 19. 47, 9. Hos. 3,1. Am. 4,11. The subject 
of the infinitive is probably also to be regarded as genitive in such cases as 
Ex. 17, 1 and there was no water Dyn ninw’ for the people to drink (prop. for the 
drinking of the people), and in cases like Gen. 16, 16 (190 nw3) ; Gen. 16, 3. 
Ex. 19, 1. Num. 20, 3. 4. 33, 38. 1 Ki. 6, 1. Ps. 14S, 1s 5 Chink: y, 3, &e. 

2. Examples in which the subject is separated from the infinitive by an insertion, 


- and hence must certainly be regarded as a nominative, are Job 34, 22 AW snbnd 


fs ‘DyB that the workers of iniquity may hide themselves there (prop. for the hiding 
themselves there the workers of iniquity) ; cf. Gen. 34,15. Num. 35, 6. Deut. 19, 3. 
Jud. 9, 2. 2 Sam. 24, 13. Ps. 76, Io, and below, letter z. The subject is likewise 
to be regarded as a nominative, whenever the Lamedh is prefixed to the infinitive 
by means of a pretonic Qames (comp. letter d above), e.g. 2 Sam. 19, 20 yon Diy. 
§3; nby, since, if the infinitive were used as a nomen regens, We should rather 
expect pip according to § 102. 7. That the subject of the infinitive is regarded 
elsewhere also as nominative, is again (see above, letter 4) probable, since in such 
forms as 1°} Dent. 25, 19. Is. 14, 3, Wn Ps. 46, 3, &c. the pretonic Qames 
is retained without exception, whereas on the analogy of “In Ezek. 24, 13, 
impn Jer. 23, 20, &c., we should expect MI, Won, &c., if the infinitive were 
regarded as a momen regens. Or was the retention of the Qames (assuming the 
thorough correctness of the Masoretic punctuation) rendered possible even before 
a following genitive, because that vowel was characteristic of the form? It is at 
all events certain that owing to the lack of case-endings', a distinction between 
the genitival and nominatival constructions could not have been consciously made 
in the case of most infinitives, e. g. in unchangeable forms like bP, Dip, &c. 


3. When both a sudject and an odject are connected with the 
infinitive, the rule is, that the subject should immediately follow 
the infinitive, and then the object. The latter, in such a case, is 
necessarily in the accusative, but the subject (as in letter ¢) may 
be either in the genitive or in the nominative. The noun-suffixes 
again are, of course, to be regarded as genitives, e.g. Gen. 39, 18 
‘Sip 7D as I hfted up my voice (comp. 1 Ki. 13, 21, and the 
examples, Gen. 5, 4, &c., enumerated above, under letter d), and so 
also substantives which follow a connective form, Deut. 1, 27, &c.; 
see above, letters d and 7 


1 In Arabic, where the case-endings leave no doubt as to the construction, 
it is equally possible to say either gatlu Zaidin (gen. of subj.) ‘Amran (acc.), 
literally Zadd’s killing ‘Amr, or gatlu ‘Amrin (gen. of obj.) Zazdun (nom. of subj.), 
or even ¢/-gatlu (with article) Zazdun (nom. of subj.) “Amran (acc. of obj.). 

Bb 2 
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On the other hand, the subject appears necessarily to be in the 
nominative in such cases as Is. 10, 15 YOON bav AD as if 
a rod should shake them that lift it up (for the plur. 121) comp. 
§ 124.4), not #12, as would be expected (see letter g above), if paw 
were in the genitive; comp. Job 33,17. And so probably also 
in other cases, as Gen. 5, I, 13, 10. Jos. 14, 7. I Ki. 13, 4. 2 Ki. 23, to. 
Is. 32,7. The subject is separated from the infinitive by an insertion 
(and consequently must necessarily be in the nominative ; see letter g 
above), e.g. in Jer, 24, I. 

Rem. Less frequently the object is placed immediately after the infinitive, 
and then the nominative of the subject, as a subsequent complement, e.g. Is. 20, I 
p37 ink nbvia when Sargon sent him; Gen. 4, 15. Jos. 14, 11. 2 Sam. 18, 29. 


Isis ade ass 56, 1. Prov. 25, 8. In Num. 24, 23 the subject follows an infinitive 
which has a noun-suffix in place of the object. 


$116. Zhe Participles. 
Cf. Sellin (see above at the head of § 113), p. 6 sqq., and Kahan, p. 11 sqq. 


1. Like the two infinitives, the participles also occupy a middle 
place between the noun and the verb. In form they are simple nouns, 
and most nearly related to the adjective; consequently they cannot 
in themselves be employed to represent definite relations of tense 
or mood. On the other hand, their verbal character is shown by their 
not representing, like the adjectives, a fixed and permanent quality 
(or condition), but one which is in some way connected with an action 
or activity. The participle achive indicates a person or thing conceived 
as being in the continual uninterrupted exercise of an activity. The 
participle passive, on the other ‘hand, indicates the person or thing 
in a condztion which has been brought about by external acézons. 


Rem. That the language was fully conscious of the difference between a state 
implying action (or effected by external action) and a mere passive condition, 
is seen from the fact, that participles proper cannot be formed from the simple 
stative Qal, but only verbal adjectives of the form gatz (NdD 3 723, &c.) or gatol 
(FAR, &c.), whereas the ¢ransitive Qal ny to hate, although it coincides in form 
with the intransitive Qal (as a verb middle Z), nevertheless forms a participle active 
N2W, and participle passive Ni3¥ (comp. the feminine myaay).—In cases where 
the participle proper and the verbal adjective both occur, they are by no means 
synonomous. When the Assyrians are called in Is. 28, 11 nay ‘22 men of stammer- 
ing lips, a character is ascribed to them which is inseparably connected with their 
personality. On the other hand ) ayd nba Jer. 20, 7, describes those about the 
prophet as continually engaged in throwing ridicule upon him. Cf, also Ps, 9, 18 
Cn2¥) with 50, 22 env). 


| 
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On the difference between the participle as expressing sé#zp/e duration and the 
imperfect as expressing frogressive duration, comp. what has been stated above in 
§ 107. a. Nevertheless the participle is sometimes used—especially in the later 
Books, comp. e.g. Neh. 6, 17. 2 Chron. 17, 11—where we should expect the action 
to be divided up into its several parts, and consequently should expect the finite 
verb. But the substitution of the participle for the zempus historicum, which 
becomes customary in Aramaic (comp. Kautzsch, Gramm. des Bibl. Aram., 
§ 76. 2. d and e), is nevertheless quite foreign to Hebrew. 


2. The period of time indicated by (a) a participle active, either 
as an attribute or predicate, must be inferred from the particular 
context. Thus ND may mean either morzens (Zech. 11, 9), or morfuus 
(so commonly; with the article M1 regularly=/he dead man), or 
mortturus (Deut. 4, 22); 8 coming, come Gen. 18, 1 and elsewhere, 
venturus 1 Sam. 2, 31 and elsewhere ; bay Salling, but also fallen; 
1 Sam. 5, 3, and ready /o fall (threatening ruin, Is. 30, 13. Amos 9, 11). 
For other examples of perfect participles see Gen. 27, 33. 43, 18 (300 
that was returned; comp. Ezra 6, 21 and elsewhere, D8 which 
were come again out of captivity); Gen. 35,3. Ex.11, 5. Zech. 12, 1. 
Ps. 137, 7. Prov. 8,9. Job 12, 4 (S1P), and letter m below. For 
future participles see Gen. 41, 25. 1 Ki. 18, 9. Is. 5, 5. Jon. 1,3, &c., 
probably also va) Gen. 19, 14. On the fufurum tnstans (esp. after 
3M) see letter p below. 

(2) Of the passive participles, the participle Qal (e.g. AND scriptus) 
always corresponds to a Latin or Greek perfect participle passive, 
those of the other conjugations, especially V:ph‘al, sometimes to 
a Latin gerundive (or to an adjective in -bilis), e.g. S13 metuendus, 
to be feared, Ps. 76, 8 and elsewhere ; T1212 desiderandus (destderabilis) 
Gen. 3, 6. Ps. 19, 11, &c.; N12) creandus Ps. 102, 19; 7919, usually 
natus, but also (like ben Jud. 13, 8) procreandus, nasciturus 1 Ki. 13, 2. 
Ps. 22, 323 /W2 “erridilis Ps. 89, 8; IY abominable Job 15,16; AWN 
aestimandus Is. 2, 22 ; nossa that may be eaten (an animal) Lev. 11, 47. 
In Pu‘al, ban laudandus, who ts worthy to be praised Ps.18, 4. In 
Hophial, 2 Sam. 20, I qpvn ; 1 Sam, 19, 11. 2 Ki. 11, 2 DDD ; 
Is. 12, 5 Q’ré NYO. 

Se eerie ee ete peed So Fee 

1 Such examples as x7) , Von, boat show plainly the origin of this gerundive 
use of the participle passive. A person or thing feared, desired, or praised at all 


times, is shown thereby to be terrible, desirable, or praiseworthy, and therefore 
also to be feared, &c. From such examples this use then appears to have been 


extended to other cases, 
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3. The participles active, in virtue of their partly verbal character, 
possess the power of governing like verbs, and consequently, when 
used in the absolute state, may take after them an object either in the 
accusative, or with the preposition with which the verb in question 
is elsewhere usually construed, e.g. 1 Sam. 18, 29 TYTN IX prop. 
one hating David; Gen. 42, 29; with the suffix of the accusative, 
e.g. WY that made me Job.31, 15; UX who seeth us? Is. 29, 15 
(in Is. 47, 10 "385 is abnormal) ; DT ruling them Ps. 68, 28 (also with 
the article, e.g. 2 Sam. 22, 33 [= Ps. 18, 33] ‘JHNDI shat girdeth me, 
LXX 6 xkparadv pe); Deut. 20, 1. 2 Sam. 1, 24. Is. 9, 12. 63, II. 
Ps. 103, 4. 1 Ki. 9, 23 OYa on which bare rule over the people ; 
a Ki. 20, 5 3) NBA 23) behold, I will heal thee. 

By an exhaustive examination of the statistics, Sellin (see the title at the head 
of § 113), p. 40 sqq., shows that the participle when construed as a verd expresses 
a single and comparatively transitory act, or relates to particular cases, historical 
facts, and the like, while the participle construed as a moun (see letter g) indicates 
repeated, enduring, or commonly occurring acts, occupations, and thoughts. 

So also the verbal adjectives of the form gaté/ may take an 
accusative of the person or thing, if the finite verb from which they 
are derived governs an accusative, e.g. Deut. 34, 9 O7 xdp Jull of 
the spirit; 1 Ki. 9, 23; Ps. 5, 8 YW PEN that hath pleasure in 
wickedness. 

As a sort of noun the participle may, however, also exercise the 
same government as a noun, being in the construct state, and followed 
by the object of the action in the genitive (see § 89. a; comp. also 
§ 128. +), eg. Ps. 5, 12 JOY RMN shat love thy name; comp. Ps, 
19, 8 sq.; also when a verbal adjective, e.g. Gen. 22, 12 pdx ey 
one fearing God, and Hab. 2,15; with an infinitive, Ps. 127, 2; with 
a noun-suffix (which, according to § 33.c, also represents a genitive), 
e.g. Gen. 4, 14 ‘xyz whosoever findeth me (prop. my finder; comp. 
WY my maker); 12, 3 P21 that bless thee, 7pee0 that curseth thee; 
27,29. I Sam. 2, 30, Is. 63, 13. Jer. 33, 2. Ps. 18, 40.5 


* On the other hand, in Is. r1, 9 as the waters DOI psd covering the sea, 
the 5 serves only to introduce the object preceding the participle ; [cf. the Arabic 
parallels cited by Driver, Z¢mses, § 1 35, 7 Obs.) Comp. Hab. 2, 14. 

* When, as in Job 40, 19, the participle with the noun-suffix WYN he that 


made him, also has the article (comp. § 127.2), the anomaly is difficult to under- 
stand, since a word determined by a genitive does not admit of being determined 


3 
| 
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Rem. To the class of objective genitives belong also specifications of place after 
the participles NA zvéens and NY‘ egrediens, since the verbs NjD and N¥', in the 
sense of zugredz, egredi, can be directly connected with an accusative ; e.g. Gen. 
23, 10.18 MY WY ‘N2 that went in at the gate of his city; Lam. I, 43 after 
N35 Gen. 9, 10. 34, 24. 46, 26, and elsewhere.—In poetic language the participle 
in the construct state may be connected not only with a genitive of the object, 
but also with any other specifications (especially of space) which otherwise can 

_only be made to depend on the verb in question by means of a preposition; comp, 
Is. 38, 18, and frequently, i a they that go down into the pit (the grave); 
Ps. 88, 6 NP pl) 4 that lie in the grave; Deut. 32, 24 (Mic. 7, 17); 1 Ki. 2, 7. 

2 Ki. 11, 5.7.9 those that came in (or went out) on the sabbath, Prov. 2,7. 1 Chron. 
5, 18, and elsewhere; instead of the construction with “JD, e.g. Is. 59, 20 (those 
who turn from transgression). Mic. 2, 8. 

These genitives of nearer definition appear also in the form of a noun-suffix, 
e.g. Ps. 18, 40. 49 "OP (for by DDD) that rise up against me; comp. Ex. 15, 7. 
32, 25. Dent. 33, 11. Ps. 44,6. 53, 6 (43M); 102, 9. Prov. 2, 19 mNa-D3 all that 
go unto her; the construction is especially bold in Is. 29, 7 ANT nray-b 
all that fight against her and her-stronghold (for 'O-DY\ M2Y p'yaiin-b3),—In 
Ts. 1, 30 as a terebinth aby nga fading as regards its leaf, it remains doubtful 
whether no2 is in the absolute state, and consequently nDy in the accusative, or 
whether it is to be regarded as construct state, and noy as the genitive. In the 
latter case it would be analogous to Prov. 14, 2 (see letter £). 


4. The passive participles also may either be in the absolute state, 
and take the determining word in the accusative’, or may be connected 
with it in the construct state, e.g. Jud. 18, 11. 1 Sam. 2, 18. Ezek. g, 2 
bY wand clothed in linen, comp. verse 3 O30 vada ; (even with 
a suffix iM3AD YP rent as regards his coat 2 Sam. 15, 323; with the 
participle following in Jud. 1, 7); but Ezek. 9, 11 pan vad the one 
clothed with linen; 2 Sam. 13, 31 0°22 WIP rent in respect of clothes, 
eee te 
by the article—No less remarkable is the use of the constr. st. of the participle 
before the accusative in Jer. 33, 22 ns nwo that minister unto me (for which. 
there is SUD in verse 21) and Amos 4, 13 where an accusative of the product 
follows the “genitive of the object, NB'Y anw ny maker of the morning tnto 
darkness. In Jer. 2, 17 210 nya is supposed to mean a/ the time when he 
led thee; perhaps the perfect (/ bin) “should be read as in 6,15. In Ezek. 27, 34, 
the ancient versions read AIDWI (A)AY ow thou art broken, instead of the difficult 
niav) ny. In1z Ki. 20, 40 read nyy before 737}) nat. 


1 On the proper force of t 
comp. below, § 117. ©, &c., and § 121.¢. So also Neh. 4, 12 is to be understood, 


and the builders were yyy DOS iawn WN girded every one with hes 


sword on his side, and building. 
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his accusative when retained in the passive construction - 


h 
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equivalent to wth their clothes rent (comp. Jer. 41, 5)3 Num. 24, 4. 
Deut. 25, 10. Is. 3, 3. 33, 24. Joel 1, 8. Ps. 32, 1 (VUB™Y2 forgrven 
in respect of transgression, MNON DD covered in respect of sin); with a 
suffix to the noun, Prov. 14, 2 Y374 ri03 he that ts perverse in his ways. 

Rem. The passive participle occurs in the construct state before a genitive 
of the cause, e.g. in Is.1,7 U& nial burnt with fire; comp. Gen. 41, 6. 
Ex. 28, 11. Deut. 32, 24; before_a genitive denoting the author, e.g. Gen. 24, 31 
min’ WMA Slessed of the Lord (but~ Ps. 115, 15 mind D'D3, see § 121. /); 
comp. Is. 53, 4. Ps. 22,7. Job 14,1 (15,14. 25, 4); hence also with noun-suffixes 
(which are accérdingly genitive) Prov. 9, 18 M87? her invited ones, i.e. those 
invited by her; comp. 7, 26. Ps. 37, 22. 

5. The use of the participle as predicate is very frequent in noun- 
clauses (which, according to § r4o.e, describe established facts and 
conditions), in which the period of time intended by the description 
must again (see above, letter @) be inferred from the context. Thus: 

(@) As Zresent, in speaking of truths which hold good at all times, e. g. Eccles. 1, 4 
N32 wy qbh “7 one generation goeth, and another generation cometh ; and the 
earth abideth (Nyy) for ever; comp. verse 7; also to represent incidental 


(continuous) occurrences which are just happening, Gen. 3,5. 16,8 (J am Jleeing); 


32,12. Ex. 9, 17. 1 Sam. 16,15. 23,1. 2 Ki. 7, 9. Is. 1, 7; also when the subject 
is introduced by the emphatic demonstrative M37 dehold! (§ 100. 0 and § 105. 4), 
e.g. Gen. 16, 11 T1137) behold, thou art with child, &c.; 27, 42; frequently also 
in circumstantial clauses (connected by Waw), comp. § 141. ¢, e.g. Gen. 15, 2, and 
elsewhere. 

(2) To represent fast actions or states, sometimes in independent noun-clauses, 
e. g. Ex, 20, 18 ndipa-ns os pya->2) and all the people saw the thunderings, 
85c) etka D, Rsein negative statements, e.g. Gen. 39, 23 @; sometimes in relative 
clauses, e.g. Gen. 39, 23 6. Deut. 3, 2, (comp. also the frequent combination of the 
participle with the article as the equivalent of a relative clause, e.g. Gen. 32, 10 7&7 
which satdst ; 12, 7. 16, 13. 35, 1.3. 36, 35- 48, 16. 2Sam. 15, 31, &c.); sometimes 
again (see letter 7) in cévcumstantial clauses, especially those representing actions 
or states which occurred simultaneously with other past actions, &c., e. g. Gen. 19,1 
and the two angels came to Sodom Iw» pid) and Lot sat, &c.; 18, 1. 8. 16. 22, 
25, 26. Jud. 13, 9, 2 Chron. 22, 9; also with the subject introduced by 737) Gen. 
3757. Aly Cae on qbh with a following adjective or participle to express an 
action constantly or occasionally recurring, cf. § 113. w.) 

(¢) To announce future actions or events, e.g. 1 Ki.2, 2. 2 Ki. 4, 16, at this 
season when the time cometh round, }2 npan TS thou shalt embrace a son; so 
after a specification of time, Gen. 7, 4. Typing. ry, Ig. 19, 13. Is. 23, 15 (where, 
however, after Mi} we should rather expect a perfect consecutive; Qimhi therefore 
explains nnaw) as the 3rd sing. fem. of the perfect), Hag. 2, 6; or in relative 


clauses, Gen. 41, 25. Is. 5,5 what Z am doing, i.e. am in the act of doing ; 
in a deliberative question, Gen. 37, 30; but especially often when the subject 


lt eee ie 
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is introduced by M37 (especially also if the subject be attached as a suffix to 
M3n as 27, 7343, &c.), if it is intended to announce the event as imminent, or 
at least near at hand (and sure to happen), when it is called futuraum instans, 
e.g. Gen. 6,17. 15,3. 20,3. 24,13 8q. 48, 21. 50, 5. Ex. 3,13. 8, 25. 9, 3. 
34, 10. Jos. 2, 18. Jud. 7,17. 9, 33. 1 Sam. 3,11. 2 Ki. 7, 2. Is. 3,1. 7,14.17,1. 
Jer. 30, 10. Zech. 2, 13. 3,8; witha participle passive, 2 Sam. 20, 21: comp. also 
§ 112. 2. 

Rem. 1. As the above examples show, a noun-clause with a participle as 
predicate may have for its subject either a substantive or a personal pronoun ; 
in both cases the participle, especially if there be a certain emphasis upon it, may 
precede the subject. Also in noun-clauses introduced by 3 the subject may be 
either a substantive, or (e.g. Gen. 37, 7) a separate personal pronoun, or a suffix 
attached to 3M. In the same way, the subject may also be introduced by w* 
* (est, see the Lexicon) with a suffix, and in negative sentences by f° (v0 est) with 
a suffix, e.g. Jud. 6, 36 pwin qvror if thou wilt save; Gen. 43, 5 JPNTON 
nbvin if thou wilt not send ; 1 Sam. 19, 11.—In such cases as Is. 14, 27 mMab33 in 
the stretched out hand is his, MwI7 is not, like AMD in 9g, 11. 16, &c., the 
predicate (in which case the participle could not take the article), but the subject ; 
comp. Gen. 2, II. 45, 12. Is. 66, 9. Ezek. 20, 29. Zech. 7, 6 (cf. § 126. &), where 
the participle with the article likewise refers to the present, also Num. 7, 2. Deut. 
3, 21. 4, 3, &c., and 1 Sam. 4, 16, where it refers to the past. In 1 Ki. 12,8 
and 21, I1 even in relative clauses after WN, 

2. To give express emphasis to an action continuing in the fast, the perfect mn 
in the corresponding person is sometimes added to the participle, and similarly 
the imperfect MM (or the jussive ‘7%, or the imperfect consecutive) is used 
to emphasize an action continuing in the future, e.g. Job 1, 14 niwin 1 P30 
the oxen (cows) were plowing; Gen. 37, 2. 39, 22. Ex. 3, I. Deut. 9, 24. Jud. 
I, 7. 1 Sam. 2, 11. 2 Sam. 3, 6; the same occurs with a passive participle, e.g. 
Jos. 5, 5. Zech. 3, 3; M* with a participle is found e.g. in Is. 2, 2; the jussive 
in Gen. I, 6. Ps. 109, 12}; and ‘7) with a participle in Jud. 16, 21. Neh. 1, 4. 

3. The personal pronoun which would be expected as the subject of a participial 
clause is frequently omitted, or at least (as elsewhere in noun-clauses, comp. Is. 26, 3. 
Ps. 16, 8. Job 9, 32) the pronoun of the grd pers. Ni, e.g. Gen. 24, 30. 37, 15. 
38, 24. 41, 1. 1Sam. 10, 11. 15, 12. Is. 29, 8 (the participle always after 13/7) 5 
comp., moreover, Gen. 32, 7- Deut. 33, 3- I Sam. 17, 25. 20, 1. Is. 33, 5. 40, 19. 
Ps. 22, 29. 33,5. 55,20. Job 12, 17. 19 sqq- 25, 2. 26, 7; NM is omitted in 
Ley. 18, 28; M97 in 1 Ki. 5, I. Is. 32, 12. Ezek. 8, 12. Neh. 9, 3; in a relative 
clause, Gen. ag, aa: Is. 24, 2.—The personal pronoun of the and pers. masc, (TAN) 
is omitted in Hab, 2, 10; the 2nd fem. (AR) in Gen, 20, 16 (where, however, 
for the participle nna the 2nd fem. perf. is really intended); the pronoun 
of the 1st sing. in Hab. is 5. Zech. 9,12. Mal. 2, 16; the 2nd plur. (DRS) 1 Sam. 


2, 24 (if the text be right), 6, 3. Ezek. 13, 7 (2). 


1 A jussive is practically to be supplied also in the formulae of blessing and 
cursing, JID blessed be... Gen. 9, 26 and elsewhere; VN cursed art thou... 


3, 14 and elsewhere, 


U 
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Of a different kind are the cases in which some undefined subject is to be 
supplied with the participle; e.g. Is. 21, 11 NIP by there ts one calling unto me 
(=one calleth; § 144. d@); comp. Is. 30, 24. 33, 4.—So with participles in the plur., 
e.g. Ex. 5,16 (DON sc. the taskmasters); Jer. 33, 5- 38, 23. Ezek. 13, 7 (?). 
36, 13. 37, 11 (equivalent to set gud dicant). 

4. We must mention as a special class those noun-clauses which occur at the 
beginning of a period, and are intended to lay stress upon the fact that the first 
action still continues on the occurrence of the second (always introduced by Ys eg. 
Gen. 29,9. Job 1, 16 sq. N32 TY} VAT 7} WY he was yet speaking, and (=when) 
another came, &c.1; comp. 1 Sam. 9, I. 27. 20, 36. 1 Ki. 14, 17 she was enter- 
ing the threshold of the house, when the child died; 2 Ki. 2, 23. 4,5. Dan. 9, 20 s8q.; 
also in Jud. 19, 22. 1 Sam. 9, 14. 17, 23. 1 Ki. 1, 42. Job 1, 18 sq., in all which 
passages the apodosis is introduced by 737).— On the other hand, in 1 Ki. 1, 14 
the noun-clause itself is introduced by nan (as in verse 22 by 7377}), and denotes 
an action only just impending*. Finally, when the whole sentence is introduced 
by means of *7*) (comp. § 111. g), and the apodosis by 737}, Gen. 42, 35. 2 Ki. 
2, 11. 13, 21; without 33 in the apedosis, 1 Sam. 7, Io. 2 Ki. 19, 37 CIs. 37, 38). 

Participles active, which are used in the sense of the perfect participle, and also 
participles passive, in accordance with their meaning, express in such noun-clauses 
a state still continuing on the occurrence of the principal action, e.g. Gen. 38, 25 
nny NUT) NSW NY] she was being brought forth, when she sent, &e.; comp, 
Gen. 50, 243 [see further in Driver, Zenses, §§ 166-169. ] 


5. Different from the examples treated in letters « and w are the instances ~ 


in which a participle (cither alone or as the attribute of a noun) stands at the 
beginning of the sentence as a casus pendens (or as the subject of a compound 
noun-clause, see § 143.¢) to indicate a condition, the contingent occurrence of 
which involves a further consequence; e.g. Gen. 9, 6 DISA DISt or yay 
ype" 107 shedding man’s blood, i.e. if any one sheddeth man’s blood, 6y man 
shall his blood be shed; Ex, 21,12. Ps. 75, 4. Prov. 17, 14. Job 41,18 ‘so 
especially if “2 every precedes the participle, Gen. 4, 15. 1 Sam, 3, 11 (2 Ki. 21, 12). 
The apodosis is generally introduced by } (waw apodosis), e.g. Ex. 12, 15 (with 
a following perfect consecutive), Num. 35, 30; 1 Sam. 2,13 MD} naj via 
j750 7ys NIi when any man offered sacrifice, the priests servant came, &e. 5 
2 Sam. 14, Io (participle with article); 22, 41 (where, however, the text is to be 
emended in accordance with Ps. 18, 41); 2 Sam. 23, 3 sq. Prov. 23, 24 K°th.; 
ne Se ee eee 

* The independent noun-clause here lays stress upon the simultaneous occurrence 
(and consequently the overlapping) of the events far more forcibly than could 
be done by a subordinate expression of time (as e.g. 1272 7"). In English 
it may be represented by scarcely had he Jinished speaking ‘when... As the 
above examples show, the apodosis also frequently consists of a noun-clause. 

* At the same time the preceding ip s¢i/7 shows that what is announced is not 
merely a future event, but a future event contemporaneous with something else; 
the case thus entirely differs from the examples given in § 112. ¢, where nan refers 


to the following participle, while here it belongs properly to the apodosis, before 
which it is therefore generally placed ; see the examples. 
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29, 9.—As in the instances discussed under letter #, such sentences are sometimes 
preceded by ‘1%, comp. 1 Sam. 10, 11, 11, 11. 2 Sam, 2, 23 sanz and 
it came to pass, that as many as came, &c.—On the other hand, MMaWIN} Dan. 8, 22 


is a mere catchword (equivalent to and as for that which was broken) to call 
to mind the contents of verse 8. 


6. On the use of the participle after the infinitive absolute yon comp. § 113. #. 

7. Almost as a rule the participial construction beginning a sentence (like the 
infinitival construction according to § 114.7) is continued by means of a finite 
verb with or without }, before which the English construction requires us to 
. supply the relative pronoun implied in the participle; thus, continued by means 
of a perfect, Is. 14, 17 Dan WY) WTS ban ny that made the world as 
a wilderness, and overthrew the cities thereof; 43,7. Ezek. 22, 3. Ps. 136, 13 sqq. 
Prov. 2,17; by a perfect without Waw, Gen. 49,11; by a simple imperfect 
(as the modus rei repetitae in the present), Is. 5, 23. 46,6. Prov. 7, 8. Job 12, 17. 
19 sqq. 24, 21; by an imperfect without Waw, e.g. 1 Sam. 2, 8. Is. 5, 8. Prov. 
2,14. 19,26; by an imperfect consecutive, Gen. 27, 33. 35, 3- 1 Sam. 2, 6. 
Jer. 13, 10 (after several participles); Ps. 18, 33. 136, 10 sq. 


ra 


C. Tur GovERNMENT OF THE VERB. 


§ 117. The Direct Subordination of the Noun to the Verb as 
Accusative of the Object. The Double Accusative. 


1. The simplest way in which a noun is subordinated to a verbal 
form is by the addition of an accusative of the object to a transitive 
verb?, In the absence of case-endings*, this accusative can now 
be recognized only from the context, or by the particle “M$ (NS, before 


1 On the parallelism between the external and internal members, which appears 
here and in many other examples of this kind, see the note on § 114.7. 

2 The verb in question may either have been originally transitive, or only have 
become transitive by a modification of its original meaning. Thus the vocalization 
shows that PDN (¢o have pleasure, usually with 3) ¢o desire, xdp (to be full 
of something, also transitive) ¢o ///, were originally intransitive. Comp. also such 
cases as NID Zo weep (generally with “by “bx or >); but also fo dewazd with an 
accusative; 3W* Zo dwell (usually with 3), but also Zo inhabit with an accusative 
(comp. further, letter u below).—The examples are different in which verbs of 
motion such as N\A zutrare, also aggredi, N¥\ egredt (comp. § 116. # above), 
33 redire, Is. 52, 8, take an accusative of the aim of the motion, while Nia 
according to the Old Semitic usage, even takes an accusative of the person (at least 
in poetry, equivalent to “DN Nj in prose). 

8 On traces of these endings, especially the remains of a former accusative 
ending in a, cf. § go. ¢ above. 
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suffixes also MX, MIN) prefixed to it. The use of this wofa accusativt 
is, however, somewhat rare in poetry, and even in prose it is not 
invariably necessary but is restricted to those cases in which the 
accusative of the object is more closely determined by being a proper 
name, or by having the article, or by a following determinate genitive 
(hence also by the suffixes), or in some other way (see below, letter ¢), 
e.g. Gen. 4,1 and she bare XT Cain; 6,10. 1,1 God created 
VIST NS) Dw] NS she heaven and the earth (but 2, 4 DOW) PIR); 
1, 25 and God made YS TRONS she beast of the earth; 2, 24. 

Rem. 1. The rare occurrence of the ota accusativi in poetic style (e. g. it never 
occurs in Ex. 15, 2-18. Deut. 32. Jud. 5. 1 Sam. 2, &c.; on the other hand, 
it is frequent in the late Psalms) may be explained from the fact that in this as in 
other respects (comp. § 2. g) poetry represents a somewhat more archaic stage 
of the language than prose. The need of some external means of indicating the 
accusative could only have been felt after the case-endings had become wholly 
extinct. Even then the M& would probably have been used at first to indicate 
only an object placed éefore the verb (when it followed, it was already sufficiently 
characterized by its position as depending on the verb), or proper names*. Finally, 


however, the ofa accusativt became so customary everywhere in prose, that even 
the pronominal object was expressed rather by NN with suffixes than by verbal 


suffixes, even when none of the reasons mentioned under letter ¢ can be assigned - 


* “TN (toneless owing to the following Maqgeph), and N& (with a tone-long @, 
“TN only in Job 41, 26), M& of NIN before the light suffixes according to § 103. 4, 
Phoenician T'S i.e. probably zyya@th (for the Phoenician form, cf. G. Hoffmann, 
Einige phinik. Inschriften, Gottingen, 1889, p. 39 sq.), Punic y¢k or (according 
to Euting) pronounced even as a mere prefixed ¢, Arabic, before suffixes, ’Zyyd, 
Aram. F‘, N}, was no doubt originally a substantive, meaning essence, substance, 
self (like the Syriac ya¢h ; on the other hand, any connexion with the Hebrew Mik, 
Syriac ’atd, Arabic ‘dyat, a sign, must, with Noldeke, ZDMG. x1. 738, be rejected), 
but now united in the construct state with a following noun or suffix stands for the 
pronoun zfse, ards. [In later Assyrian the pronominal suffixes are attached to the 
substantive a¢-tw, essence, and the two together form an emphatic repetition of 
a preceding suffix, e.g. zi7-ya at-ti-a, my own race, prop. my race (which is) 
mine, G.W.C.] In common use, however (cf. Wilson, ‘The particle AN in Hebrew,’ 
Hebraica, vi. 2, 3), it has so little force (like the oblique cases avzod, aie, 
avrdév, sometimes also zpsiws, ipsum, and the Germ, desselben, &c.) that it merely 
serves to introduce a determinate object ; Dvd NN prop. airdy rév ovpavdv 
(comp. avriy Xpvonida, Iliad i. 143) is no stronger than the simple DYN 
Tov ovpavor. ( 

* Thus, in Deut. 33, MN occurs only in verse g (twice with an object preceding 
the verb), in Gen. 49 in the blessing of Jacob only in verse 1 5 with a co-ordinate 
second object (consequently farther removed from the verb). Of the thirteen 


instances of NN in the Méia‘ inscription, seven stand directly and four indirectly 
before proper names. 
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for it; comp. Giesebrecht in ZAM, 1881, p. 258 sqq., and the statistics of 
H. Petri, cited above at the head of § 58. Such examples as iNN AY WN boa 
ons Gen. 6, 22 in the Priestly Code, beside nin YW bop Va 5 in the 
JSahvist, are especially instructive. a Bee 

2. As accusatives determined in other ways, we have in the first place to 
consider the collectives introduced by by entirety, without a following article or 
determinate genitive, inasmuch as the meaning of 25 includes a determinative 
sense, comp. e.g. Gen. I, 21. 30. 8, 21. Deut. 2, 34. 2 Ki. 25, 9.- bo-ns is used 
absolutely in Gen. 9, 3, comp. 39, 23; similarly, 1) is determinate of itself, since it 
always denotes a person, hence YO"NN guem? e.g. Is. 6, 8. 37, 23 and elsewhere, 

' but never NO NS guid? so also the relative “WS in the sense of eum gui or 
quem, &C., e.g. 1 Sam, 16, 3, or 7@ guod, Gen. 9; 24 and elsewhere. Comp. also 
such examples as Jos. 2, 10. I Sam. 24, 19, where “WS MN is equivalent to 
the circumstance, that, &c.—Elsewhere NN stands before nouns which are determi- 
nate in sense, although the article is omitted (which according to § 126. # is very 
frequently the case in poetic or otherwise elevated style); thus Lev. 26, 5. Is. 41, 7- 
50, 4. Ezek. 13, 20. 43, 10. Prov. 13, 21 (where the DXp¥ are to be regarded as 
a distinct class); Job 13, 25; also Eccles. 7,7 may be a quotation of an ancient 
maxim, 

On the other hand MN occurs very seldom in prose before a noun actually 
or apparently undetermined. In 1 Sam. 24, 6 523 is more closely defined by means 
of the following relative clause; in 2 Sam. 4,11 p™1S vis refers to Ishbosheth 
(as if it were him, who was an innocent man); also in 13, 17 NN} refers 
to a definite person, and in 1 Ki. 6, 16 MBN ‘DY WY to the particular twenty cubits, 
In Ex. 21, 28 (otherwise in verse 29) perhaps the “nN is used in order to avoid the 
combination WS “iw (as in Num. 21, 9 to avoid the cacophony US wna yw 2) 
in Lev. 7, 8 and 20, 10 the accusatives are at any rate defined by the context.— 
In Num. 16, 15 DMD) ION NS probably means even a single one (and then ¢0 tpso 
a definite one) of them, as also in 1 Sam. 9,3 pY)y37!2 JON NS may refer to some 
definite one of the men-servants. In Gen. 21, 30 we should read nwlan yawns 
as in the Samaritan Pentateuch, since the seven lambs have been already mentioned ; 
and in Ex. 2, 1 the original reading probably was tp) nian TN 5 in Ex, 28, 9 
read Dmin with the Samaritan; in Lev. 20, 14 NBWXNS is probably a scribal 
(ae 9 MNTNN}; in 1 Sam. 26, 20 read ‘wD with the LXX for ION vyB; 
in 2 Sam. 5, 24 read nys0 according to I Chron. 14, 15; in 2 Sam, 15, 16 the 

rrectly inserted from 20, 3, where it refers to the women already 


“NS is inco 
> in 2 Sam. 18,18 read NASM, or omit both “ns and WR with the 


mentioned ; =H 
LXX and Lucian; in 1 Ki. 12, 31 and Est. 2, 3 omit “NS; in» 2 Ki, 23, 20 
probably oniosy-ns is to be read; in 2 Ki. 25, 9 the text is obviously corrupt. 
In Ezek. 16, 32 barns might refer to the strangers in question; see however, 
Smend on the passage. 

3. The pronominal object must be represented by MN with a suffix (instead of 
a verbal suffix), when (@) it precedes the verb, e.g. Num. 22, 33 A101 none 
smenn mnie LJ had slain thee and saved her alive; Gen, 7, 1. Lev. 22, 28. 
1 Sam. 8, 7. Is. 43) 22+ 57, 11. Jer. 4, 17- 22 7,193 (6) when a suffix is already 
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attached to the verb, and as a rule when a second accusative with 1 follows, 
e.g. 2Sam. 15, 25 {MK ‘NIN and he will show me it; Ex. 17, 3 8 nap 
SID-NN) fo Rill us and our children; Num. 16, 32. 1 Sam. 5,11. 2 Sam. 14, 16 
(but of also Deut. 11, 6. 15, 16, &c., and Driver on 1 Sam. 5, 10); (c¢) after an 
infinitive absolute, see above § 113.@ note; (d@) after an infinitive construct, when 
it is immediately followed by the subject, e.g. Gen. 41, 39, or when the combination 
of a suffix with the infinitive might lead to a misunderstanding, e.g. Gen. 4, 15 
inkniza smsad lest one should smite him, &c., where {M\an ‘mp3p might also 
mean dest he should smite. 

4. The pronominal object is very frequently omitted, when it can be easily 
supplied from the context; so especially the neuter accusative referring to 
something previously mentioned (the English 7¢) after verba sentiendi (yiDw) and 
dicendi, e.g. Gen. 9, 22, &c., 133) and he told (it); also after {0} 4 give, Gen. 
18, 7. 24,11 and elsewhere, npd to take, NIM to bring, DYY to lay, Gen. 9g, 23 
and elsewhere, N¥1D Zo find, Gen. 31, 33, and others. A personal object is omitted, 
e.g. in Gen. 12, 19. 24, 51 (after npd).—The omission of the plural object is 
remarkable, because it leaves an opportunity for a misunderstanding, in Gen. 37, 17 
ops ‘myOY ' I heard them saying; perhaps, however, we should read Dynyow 
with the Samaritan Pentateuch. 

5. In common formulae the substantival object is also sometimes omitted (an 
elliptical expression); thus e.g. N72 1 Sam. 20, 16 and elsewhere (see the Lexicon) 


stands for N32 MND like the English 0 close (sc. a bargain) with any one; 


WD) 40 keep (sc. aN anger) equivalent to to be resentful, Ps. 103, 9 and elsewhere; 
so also 2W Jer. 3, 5 (beside 72); NW) for bin NW) Zo lift up the voice, Is. 3,7; 
5 nv? for , iy nv? to take away any one’s sin (to forgive), Gen. 18, 24. 26. 
Is. 2, 9; ndw to put forth (sc. I. the hand) equivalent to ¢o reach after something, 
2 Sam. 6, 6. Ps. 18, 17. 

6. Verba sentiendi may take a second object, generally in the form of a participle 
or adjective and necessarily indeterminate, to define more exactly the action or 
condition in which the object is perceived, e.g. Num. 11, 10 DYATNS AWD pov 
na and Moses heard the people weeping; Gen. 7,1 PIS NT TOS thee have 
I seen righteous, Frequently, however, the second object is expressed by a 
separate clause. This is especially frequent with TN) zo see, e.g. Gen. I, 4 
and God saw the light, that it was good; Gen. 6, 2. 12, 14. 13, 10. 49, 15. 
Ex. 2, 2. Ps. 25, 19. Prov. 23, 31. Job 22, 12. Eccles. 2, 24. 8,17; so with yy 
to know, Ex. 32, 22, 2 Sam. 3, 25. 14, 8 (with two objects); 1 Ki. 5, 17. 

7. In certain instances MN serves apparently to introduce or to emphasize 
a nominative. This cannot be regarded as a reappearance of the original substan- 
tival meaning of the MN, since all unquestionable examples of the kind belong 
to the later Books of the Old Testament. They are rather (apart from textual 
errors or other explanations) cases of virtual dependence on an implied verdum 
regens understood. The constant use of MN to indicate a clause governed by the 
verb, necessarily led at length to the use of MN generally as a defining particle 


* According to the ordinary rules of syntax (comp. § 116. ¢) we should translate, 
I heard men who said, &c. 
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irrespective of a governing verb. So in the Hebrew of the Mishna' (see above, 
§ 3.a) INN and ANX are prefixed to a nominative even without any special 
emphasis. 

Naturally the above does not apply to any of the places in which MN is not the 
nota accusativt, but a preposition (on NN with, comp. § 103. a), e.g. Is. 57, 15. 
I Sam. 17, 34 (3A57"N} and that, with a bear: “MS here, however, has probably 
been interpolated from verse 36, where it is wanted) ; nor the places in which 
the accusative is subordinate to a passive (according to § 121. ¢) or to a verb of 
wanting as in Jos. 22, 17 and Neh, 9, 32, see below, letters. In Ezek. 43, 17 
33D about governs like a verb, being followed by ANN, 

Other cases are clearly due to attraction to a following relative pronoun in the 
accusative (Ezek. 14, 22. Hag. 2,5. Zech, 8,17) or the accusative depends on 
a verbal idea, virtually contained in what has gone before, and consequently present 
to the speaker’s mind as governing the accusative. Thus Num. 3, 26 (the verbal 
idea contained in N12W1D) verse 25 is they had to take charge of); in Jos. 17, 11 
. ) implies zt was given up or they gave him; 1 Sam, 26, 16 see, where 
is equivalent to search now for; in 2 Sam. 11, 25 P3'*Y2 ybe is used in the 
sense of moli aegre ferre?; Jer. 36, 33 and he had the brazier before him; in 
Eccles. 4, 3 a verb like J esteem is mentally supplied before AWN NN, On Jos. 
22,17. Neh. 9, 32, see below, letter az.— Aposiopesis occurs in Deut. 11, 2 Sor not 
your children (do I mean); still more boldly in Zech. 7, 7, where either pryow 
or won GUA) i is to be supplied. 

Setting aside a few undoubtedly corrupt passages® there still remain the follow- 
ing examples, in which “NX in the later Hebrew manner (almost in the sense 
of the Latin guod attinet ad) introduces a noun with more or less emphasis, 
Num. 3, 46. 5,10. 35,6. Jud. 20, 44. 46. Ezek. 17, 21. 20, 16. 35, 10. 44, 3. 
Neh. 9, 19. 34. Dan. 9, 13. 2 Chron. 31, 17.—In Ezek. 47, 17-19 (comp. also 43, 7) 
it is easy to emend FN} for “N&, according to verse 20. However, even the LXX, 
who have radra only in verse 18, can hardly have known any other reading 
than MN; consequently in all these passages AN must be regarded as virtually 
dependent on some governing word, such as ecce (LXX 43, 7 éwpaxas), and 47, 
17 sqq. as equivalent to thou shalt have as a border, &c. 

8. Among the solecisms of a later period is finally the introduction of the object 
by the preposition D (prop. 2 relation to, in the direction of), as sometimes 


1 Comp. Weiss, MIWA pwd HELD (Vienna, 1867), p. 112. 

2 So also in r Sam. 20, 13 the Qal (210°) is, with Wellhausen, to be read 
instead of the Hiph‘il. 

’ Thus 1 Sam. 26, 10, where 8} is to be read for M8}; 1 Ki. 11, 25, where at 
present the predicate of the relative clause is wanting ; in 2 Ki. 6, 5 the MN 
is probably derived from a text which read the Hiph‘il instead of Spo, In 
Jer. 23, 33 instead of the artificial explanation what a burden (is, do ye ask?) 
we should read with the LXX and Vulg. xT DAS ye are the burien. In Ezek. 
10, 22 nix} DPN TW is unintelligible; in 37, 19 read with Hitzig ~by for NN; 
in Hag. 2, 17 read with the LXX p2aw for DANS. 
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in Ethiopic! and very commonly in Aramaic?. Less remarkable is this looser 
connexion of the object with a participle, as with 228% Lam. 4, 5, 5)DN Num. fo, 25, 
Apt Ps. 145, 14 (but cf. 146, 8), T1¥ Num. 25, 18, Soa and NOW Job 12, 23; 
before the participle Is. 11, 9.—To introduce an object preceding the finite verb 
5 is employed in Job 5, 2 (comp. also Dan, 11, 38) ; also after AIK Lev. 19, 18. 343 
INI PS. 22950335 a0 Ezra 8,24. 2 Chron. 25,10; f'a Job 9, 11; 71S 
1 Chron, 29, 20 (immediately before with an accusative) ; ada 1 Chron. 5, 26; 
w14 Ezra 6, 21. 1 Chron. 22, 19. 2 Chron. 17, 13; bb 1 Chron. 16, 36. 
2 Chron. §, 13; 110 2 Sam. 3, 30. Ps. 135, 11 (verse 10 with aceusative), 136, 19 ; 
WIN (to bind up) Is. 61, 1 (Ezek. 34, 4 defore the verb); YT Ps. 69, 6; mpd 
Jer. 40, 2; qoon and nvio 1 Chron. 29, 22; ona 2 Chron. 28,15; OD Ps. 145,14; 
ay Chron. 16, 373 npyn Ezek. 26, 3; MMB Ps. 116, 16; 471 Job 19, 28; 
PINT Is. 53, 115 a) 2 Chron. 24, 12 (previously accusatives) ; ny 1 Sam. 
ons 4 (but probably p53) is to be read); 2M (in the connexion 5 127 17) 
2 Chron. 10, 6 (but verse 9 and 1 Ki. 12, 9 with an accusative) ; now Num. 32, 15. 
1 Sam. 23, 10; MY Ps, 73, 18; nbv Ezra 8, 16. 2 Chron, 17, 7; WOW 
2 Chron. 5, II. 

9. Sometimes the verb, on which an accusative of the object really depends, 
is contained only in sense in the verb which apparently governs, e.g. Is. 14, 17 
nna nnacnd YVR his prisoners he let not loose nor sent them back /o their 
home. Comp. Ps. 74, 15 and on this constructio praegnans in general, see § 119. f- 


2. With the proper accusatives of the object may also be classed - 
what is called the zz/ernal or absolute object (also named schema etymo- 
logicum or figura etymologica), i.e. the addition of an object in the form 
of a noun derived from the same stem‘, e.g. Ps. 14, 5 T0B 003 shey 
feared a fear (i.e. they were in great fear) Prov. 15, 27; also with 
the object preceding, e. g. Lam. 1, 8 novi ANON OM Jerusalem hath 
sinned a sins with a double accusative (see below, letter cc), e.g. 
t Ki. 1, 12 ASP NJ SWS let me, L pray thee, give thee counsel ; 
Tisai t sO. 


Rem. (a) Strictly speaking the only cases of this kind are those in which the 
verbal idea is supplemented by means of an zdeterminate substantive (see 
the examples above). Such a substantive, except in the case of the addition 
of the internal object to denominative verbs (see below), is, like the infinitive 


1 Dillmann, Grammatik der Athiopischen Sprache, p. 349. 

? With regard to Biblical Aramaic, see Kautzsch’s Grammatik des Bibl. Aram., 
p- 151 sq. In other ways, also, a tendency may be observed in later Hebrew 
to make use of the looser connexion by means of prepositions instead of the closer 
subordination of the noun in the accusative, 

® On a kindred use of the infinitive absolute as an znternal object, see above, 
§ 113. w. 

* Comp. Bovads Bovaedvery, Il. x. 147. 
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absolute, never altogether without force, but rather serves like it to strengthen the 
verbal idea. This strengthening is implied in the indeterminateness of the internal 
object, analogous to such exclamations as, this was a man‘! Hence it is 
intelligible that some intensifying attribute is very frequently (as in Greek usually) 
added to the internal object, e.g. Gen. 27, 34 Sky m3 not} ALYY Pyyry 
he cried (with) an exceeding great and bitter cry.; comp. the Greek vogeiv vécov 
kakhy, éxdpnoav xapay peyddAnv (Mat. 2, 10); magnam pugnare pugnam, tutiorem 
vitam vivere, &e. 

Examples of an internal object afer the verb, and without further addition, are 
Ex, 22, 5. 2 Sam. 12, 16. Is. 42, 17. Ezek. 26, 15. Zech. 1, 2. Prov. 21, 26; 
with an intensifying attribute, Gen. 27, 33. Ex. 32, 31. Jud. 15, 8. 2 Sam. 13, 36. 

I Ki. 1, 40 (comp. Jon. 4, 6. 1 Chron. 29, 9); Is. 21, 7. 45, 17. Jon. 1, 10. 
Zech. 1, 14. 8, 2@. Dan. 11, 3; along with an object proper the internal object 
occurs with an attribute in Gen. 12, 17.,2 Sam. 13, 15; comp. also Is. 14, 6. 
Jon. 4, 1.—An internal object with an attribute is found Jefore the verb, in 
Jer. 14, 17. Zech. 1, 15 (comp. also Gen. 30, 8. Jer. 22, 19. 30, 14. Ps. 139, 22). 
Instead of the substantive which would naturally be expected, another of kindred 
meaning is used in Zech. 8, 2. 

(6) Only in a wider sense can the schema etymologicum be made to include 
cases in which the denominative verb is connected with the noun from which 
it is derived, e.g. Gen. I, II. 9, 14. II, 3. 37, 7. Ezek. 18, 2. Ps. 144, 6, probably 
also Mic. 2, 4, or where this substantive, made determinate in some way, follows 
its'verb, e.g. Gen- 30, 37. Num. 25, 11. 2 Ki. 4, 13. 13,14. Is. 45, 17. Lam. 3, 583, 
and, determinate at least in sense, Jer. 22, 16; or precedes it as in 2 Ki. 2, 16. 
Is. 8, 12. 62, 5. Zech. 3, 7; comp. also Ex. 3,9. In both cases the substantive 
is used, without any special emphasis, merely for clearness or as a more conyenient 
way of connecting the verb with other members of the sentence. 


3, Verbs which denote speaking (crying out, weeping), or any external 
act, frequently take a direct accusative of the organ or means by which 
the action is performed. In this case, however, the accusative must 
be more closely determined by an attributive adjective or a noun 
in the genitive. This fact shows the close relation between these 
accusatives and the zzfernal objects treated above, letter p, which also, 
according to letter g, mostly take an intensifying attribute. On the 
other hand, they must not be regarded as adverbial (instrumental) 
accusatives, nor are they to be classed with the second (neuter) 
subjects treated below in § 144. 2 


Examples of the accusative following the verb are bina-dip PYIS) and I cried 
a loud votce i.e. with a loud voice, Ezek. 11, 13. 2 Sam. 15, 23 (after the proper 


1 The Arab grammarians assign to the indeterminate cases generally an 
intensive sense in many instances; hence the commentators on the Qordw usually 
explain such cases by prefixing and what kind of... ! see § 125. 0. 

2 Also in Ps.13, 4 lest I sleep the sleep of death, MDI is only used pregnantly 
for NYO nw (comp. Jer. 51, 39), as MPTY Is. 33, 15 for NipT¥ 777. 
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object, Deut. 5, 19. 1 Ki. 8, 55); Ps. 109, 2 they have spoken unto me “py jw 
a tongue of deceit, i.e. with a lying tongue; Prov. 10, 4 he becometh poor ney 
mT #3 dealing a slack hand, i.e. who dealeth with a slack hand; comp. the German 
eine schone Stimme singen, to sing a fine voice, eine tiichtige Klinge schlagen, 
to smite a trusty sword, Schlittschuhe laufen, to run skates (i.e. to skate), and our 
to write a good hand, to play ball, &c.—Examples of the accusative preceding are 
spobbay niay) NEY my mouth shall praise (thee) with joyful lips, Ps. 63, 65 
comp. ‘Ps. 12, 3, where a casus instrumenti with 2 follows the accusative. 

4, Many verbs originally intransitive (sometimes even in form; 
see above, letter a, note 2) may be used also as transitives, in con- 
sequence of a certain modification of their original meaning, which 
has gradually become established by usage; comp. e.g. 3") Zo sérive, 
but also with an accusative causam alicutus agere (so even in Is. 1, 17, 
&c.; elsewhere with > of the person for whom one strives) ; 
absolutely 4o de able, with an accusative fo prevatl over any one; 


VDD to be inclined and ¥1 to have pleasure (usually with 2), with an 


accusative fo wish for some one or something ; 33% cubare, then in the 
sense of concumbere, originally always joined with “DY cum, but in later 
Hebrew also with the accusative, Gen. 34, 2, equivalent to a 
(feminam), &c. 


Rem. 1. It is certainly difficult to decide whether some verbs, which were 
afterwards used absolutely or joined with prepositions, were not nevertheless 
originally ¢vamsz¢ive, and consequently it is only the supposed original meaning, 
usually assigned to them in English, which causes them to appear zztransitive. 
In that case there is of course no syntactical peculiarity to be considered, and a list 
of such verbs would at the most be requisite only for practical purposes. Moreover, 
it is also possible that certain verbs were originally in use at the same time both 
as transitive and intransitive, e.g. perhaps viad to be clothed along with wid to put 
om (a garment), Finally the analogy of certain transitives in constant use may 
have led to intransitives of kindred meaning being also united directly with the 
accusative, so that, in other words, whole classes of verbs came to be regarded 
in a particular aspect as transitives. See below, letter y. 

2. The modification of the original meaning becomes especially evident when even 
reflexive conjugations (Viph‘al, Hithpa‘el, &c.) take an accusative (cf. § 57, note 3); 
e.g. SA) Zo prophesy, Jer. 25,133 ADI (prop. zo put oneself round) to surround, Jud. 
19,22; pno3 to fight, Ps. 109, 3 (where, however, the Qa/ Nd should be read ; 
comp. Ps, 35, 1); also nbsnia to shave (something) for oneself, Num. 6, 19; bronn 


1 Thus e.g. NY 4o reply to (dpetBecOai Twa), to answer any one ; MY to command 
(iubere aliquem) ; TBI to remember ; MAP (also with >) to wait for any one (to expect 
any one); WA to bring glad tidings ‘to any one (see the Lexicon) ; 5&3 and 43 


to commit adultery (adulterare matronam) ; TAY zo serve (colere); AY to become 
surety for ..., ond many others. 


a 
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to take some one for oneself as a possession, Is. 14, 2; Soon to make some one 
an object of craft, Gen. 37, 18; Syn to strip a thing off oneself, Ex. 33, 6; 
TAY to bring on oneself the anger of any one, ¢o anger him; {1AM fo consider 
something, Job 37,14. Ch § 54. ‘ 

3. So also it is only owing to a modification of the original meaning of a verb 
(except where the expression is incorrect, and perhaps derived from the popular 
language), when sometimes the remoter object (otherwise introduced by by is 
directly subordinated in the form of an accusative suffix, e.g. Zech. 7, 5 pisn 
‘IN IMDS did ye fast at all unto me, even to me? as though to say, have ye be-fasted 
me? have ye reached me with your fasting? Still more strange is Job 31,18 ax3 bra 


fhe (the orphan) grew up to me as to a father; comp. Is. 27, 4. 65, 5. Jer. 31, 3, 


and in Aramaic Dan. 5, 6; but ‘JAINA 333 PIS Jos. 15, 19 is to be regarded as 
a double accusative after a verb of gzving. In Is. 44, 21, instead of the Niph‘al, 
read \)WIF1; in Ezek. 29, 3 either MWY is to be read with Olshausen or Dmwy 
(and previously YIN) with Smend ; in Ps. 42, 5 MTA or DTI, : 

4. Whole classes of verbs, which, according to ‘letter 2 above, are regarded as 
transitive, either on account of their original meaning or (for the sake of analogy) 
by a modification of that meaning, are— 

(a) Verba induendi and exuendi, as vad to put on, DwB to put off a garment, 
MY Zo put on ornaments, to adorn oneself with (cf. also amt Dyan enclosed 
in ‘gold, Ex. 28, 20). Also in poetic expressions such as Ps. 65, 14 n> wie 
{NBM the pastures are clothed with flocks, comp. Ps. 109, 29; 104, 2 (ANY) ; 
65, 14 6 (FY), &e.* : 

(6) Verba copiae and inofiae (also called verba abundandi and defictendt), as xdp 
to be full of something, Ex. 8, 17; here, and also frequently elsewhere, construed 
with “MN, and hence evidently with an accusative; Gen. 6, 13; with a personal 
object, Ex. 15, 9 my lust shall be satisfied upon them; with an accusative preceding 
the verb for the sake of emphasis, e.g. Is. 1, 15 your hands aN DD are full of 
blood, comp. Is. 22,2; so also the Wzph. Nd to fill oneself with something, e. g. 
Gen. 6, 11. Ex. 1,7 (where the object is. connected by AN); Is. 2, 7 sq. 6, 4. 
Prov. 3, 10; YI3) to be fructified with, Num. 5, 28; yw to swarm. with, 
Gen. I, 20. 21. Ex. Hh sie yay (ya) to be full of, Is. 1, 11. Joel 2,19. Prov. 
12, I1; ID) Zo become strong, to wax mighty in something, Job 21, 7; 1B to over- 
flow with something, Prov. 3, Io (with the object preceding) ; 1) prop. ¢o descend, 
poetically also to four down, to overflow with something (comp. in Greek mpopéew 
HSwp, Sdxpva ordfev), e.g. Lam. 3, 48 PY TIA PND Pb) mine eye runneth down 
with rivers of water; 1, 16. Jer. 9, 17- 13, 17. Ps. 119, 136; so also qa to run 
over with, to flow with, Joel 4, 18; by to gush out with, Jer. 9,17; 02 to drop, 
to overflow with, Jud. 5,4. Joel 4,18@; MIB to break forth, Ex. 9, 9; ROY 
to overflow, to pour forth, but also (transitively) fo overflow with, Is. 10, 22; 
33) to bud with, Prov. 10, 31; so perhaps also V3Y 40 pass over, to overflow with, 


1 From the idea of covering oneself with something, we might also, if necessary, 
explain Ex. 30, 20 DM) 387 they shall wash themselves with water; but the 
reading is simply to be emended to the ordinary DN23, 
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Jer. 5, 28; NY} fo go forth with, Amos 5, 3.—Especially bold, but still on the 
analogy of the above examples, is Is. 5, 6, where it is said of a vineyard mby) 
Mwr aw dat at shall come up (it shall be overgrown) with briers and thorns ; 
comp. Prov. 24, 31, and still more boldly, Is. 34, 13. s 

With the opposite idea, IDM Zo be tm want of, to lack, Gen. 18, 28; bavi to be 
bereaved of (as though it were /o Jose), Gen. 27, 45.—In Jos. 22, 17 even -HYDT 
(prop. was there too little for us of . . .?) as being equivalent to a verbum inopiae 
(=had we too little of . . .?) is construed with an accusative; cf. Neh. 9, 32. 

(c) Several verbs of dwelling; the accusative in this case expresses either the 
place or the thing af which or w2th which any one tarries; thus Gen. 4, 20 after 10", 
cf, § 118. g; Jud. 5, 17. Is. 33, 14 after WW; Is. 33, 16 with j2¥; or even 
the person (the people) with whom any one dwells or is a guest, as Ps. 5, 5. 120, 5 
after VA, 


5. Two accusatives (usually one of the person and one of the thing) 
are governed by— 

(2) The causative conjugations (P:‘él, Hiph‘tl, sometimes also 
Pilpel, ©. 2. D393 Gen. 47, 12 and elsewhere) of verbs which are 
simply transitive in Qa/, and hence also of verba tnduendi and exuendt, 
&c. (comp. above, letters @ and u, and also y, 2), e.g. Ex. 33, 18 
FIATNS NNW show me, I pray thee, thy glory. Thus very 
frequently Y'TI7 40 cause some one fo know something; 22 docere 
aliquem aliquid, &c.; comp. further, Gen. 41, 42 vera ink viaDy 
and he caused him to put on vestures of fine linen (he arrayed him in 
vestures, &c.); comp. in the opposite sense, Gen. 37, 23 (both accusa- 
tives after OWT introduced by nx); so with xbD fo fill, to fill up 
with something, Gen. 21, 19. 26, 15. Ex. 28, 3; WS fo gird some 
one with something, Ps. 18, 33; VY fo crown, Ps. 8, 6 and elsewhere ; 
“BN fo cause some one /o Jack something, Ps. 8, 6; DONT to feed some 
one with something, Ex. 16, 32; “PW fo make some one drink 
something, Gen. 19, 32 sqq. 

(2) Many verbs (even in Qa/) which express an influence upon 
the object through some external means. The latter, in this case, 
is attached as a second object. They are especially— 

(a) Verbs which express covering, clothing, overlaying, in Ex. 29, 9, ney 
Ex, 26, 29 and elsewhere, MQ Ezek. 13, 10 sqq., WY Ps. 5, 13; comp. also 
jas% O21 Jos. 7, 25 and elsewhere; hence also verbs which express sowing 
gyn Jud. 9, 45. Is. 17, 10. 30, 23), planting (Is. 5, 2), anointing (Ps. 45, 8) with 
anything. 

(8) Expressions of givzng, thus {M3} Jos. 15, 19 where the accusative of the 
thing precedes; endowing, ‘T3I Gen. 30, 20; and its opposite taking away, as 
YAP Prov. 22, 23; FID zo dless some one with something, Gen. 49, 25. Deut. 15, 14; 
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to give graciously, }IM Gen. 33, 5; 40 sustain (i.e. to support, to maintain, to 
furnish) wz‘ anything, e.g. Gen. 27, 37. Ps. 51, 14 (72D); Jud. 19, 5 (TYD); 
Zo do something to one, 1d3 Gen. 50, 15. 17. 1 Sam. 24, 18; comp, also DIP 
to come to meet any one with something, Ps. 21, 4, Dew to repay some one with 
something (with two accusatives, Ps. 35, 12. Prov. 13, 21), and for the accusative 
of the person comp. €0, xax@s mpatrew twa. In a wider sense we may also include 
such phrases as they hunt every man his brother with a net, Mic. 7, 2; to shoot 
at one with arrows, Ps. 64, 8 (though this is against the accents), &c. 

(y) Expressions of asking some one for something, desiring something from 
some one (ONY Deut. 14, 26. Ps.137,3); answering any one anything (12) Mic. 
6, 5 and elsewhere; comp. in the other conjugations 37 IW prop. verbum 
veddere with an accusative of the person, 1 Ki. 12, 6 and elsewhere, also in the 
sense of announcing; sometimes also 3°} to declare something fo some one, 
Job 26, 4 and elsewhere, for 5 Wil); MY Zo enjoin a person something, Ex. 34, 32. 
Deut. 1, 18. 32, 46. Jer. 7, 23. 

(5) Expressions which mean Zo make, to build, to form something out of something ; 
in such cases, besides the accusative of the object proper, another accusative is used 
for the material of which the thing is made, e.g. Gen. 2, 7 pix min a) ja) 
MITRA HD ey DINT-NS and Vahweh God formed man of the dust of the ground ; 
so with ¥° also in 1 Ki. 7, 15; further Ex. 38, 3 yin) Mvy Y22-PD all she 
vessels thereof made he of brass (for another explanation of the accusative nvn3, 
linguistically possible but excluded by the context, see below, letter 22 with £2) ; 
comp. Ex, 25, 18. 28. 26, 1. 148q. 29. 27,1. 36, 8. 1 Ki. 7, 27; with a preceding 
accusative of the material, Ex. 25, 29. 29, 2. Deut. 27, 6 133M mipy DAS 
nin NaN of unhewn stones shalt thou build the altar of the Lord. 

(c) Verbs which express making, preparing, forming into anything, 
along with the object proper, take a second accusative of the product, 
e.g. Gen. 27, 9 D'DYHD ons nYyys I will make them (the kids) into 
savoury meat; comp. Gen. 6, 14. 16. Ex. 26,18. 30, 25. 325 4. 
Is. 44,15. Hos. 8,4. 1 Ki. 18, 32 M3 DYINITNY TIT and he built 
the stones (into) an altar; so also ND¥, with two accusatives, 40 bake 
something zv/o something, Ex. 12, 39. Lev. 25, 4; Dw’ (prop. Zo set 
up for something, comp. Gen. 27, 37. 28, 18. Ps. 39, 9; and 
nn Gen. 31, 45) 40 change iio something, Jos. 8, 28. Is. 50, 2. 
RE, 10. Mic. 1, 7. 4; 137; with two accusatives of the person (/o 
appoint, promote any one to the position of a...), Is. 3, 73 102 is also 
used in the same sense with two accusatives, Gen. 17, 5, and N'Y 
1 Ki. 11, 34; as a rule, however, the description of the position, and 
also frequently of the product, is introduced by ? #, § 119.7; also 
Se eeS:C=~=—sé‘=SCSCSS 


[4 This occurs also in Syriac, see Kniés, Chrest., p. 87, 15; and still more 
extensively in such languages as the Dyak. The Semitic languages dislike 
adjectival formations to indicate the material,—G. W.C.] 
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nw fo make a thing so and so (Is. 5, 6. 26, 1; with a personal object, 
Ps. 21, 71. 91, 9); TWN fo make dark, Am. 5,8. Of the same class 
also are instances like Job 28, 2 MWAN3 P§¥) [38 a@ stone they smelt 
into brass; 1 Ki. 11, 30 DYIP WWY DIY AYIPN and rent i (the 
garment) into twelve pieces; cf. Is. 37, 26, accusative of the product 
before the object proper, after nixwind to lay waste. On a second 
object with verba sentiendi (as YT fo know something /o de something, 
Eccles. 7, 25; "81 Zo see, find to be, Gen. 7, 1; IW 70 esteem one to be 
something, Is. 53, 4, elsewhere always construed with 5 or 2), cf. letter 2. 


kk Rem. At first sight some of the examples given above appear to be identical 


i 


in character with those treated under letter 44; thus it is possible, e.g. in 
1 Ki. 18, 32, by a translation which equally suits the sense, he buzlt from the stones 
an altar, to explain M3y) as the nearer object and DININS as an accusative 
of the material, and the construction would then be exactly the same as in Deut. 27, 6. 
In reality, however, the fundamental idea is by no means the same. Not that 
in the living language an accusative of the material in the one case, and in the 
other an accusative of the product were consciously distinguished. As Driver 
(Tenses, § 195) rightly observes, the remoter accusative in both cases is, strictly 
speaking, in apposition to the nearer. This is especially evident in such examples 
as Ex. 20, 25 thou shalt not budld them (the stones of the altar) N"}A as hewn stones, 
comp. also Gen. 1,27. The main point is, which of the two accusatives, as being 
primarily affected (or aimed at) by the action, is to be made the more prominent; 
and on this point neither the position of the words (the nearer object, mostly 
determinate, as a rule follows immediately after the verb), nor even the context 
admits of much doubt. Thus in 1 Ki. 18, 32 the treatment of the stones is the 
primary object in view, the erection of the altar for which they were intended 
is the secondary; in Deut. 27, 6 the case is reversed. 


(d) Finally, the second accusative sometimes more closely determines 
the nearer object by indicating the part or member specially affected 
by the action’, e.g. Ps. 3, 8 for thou hast smitten all mine enemies 
‘nD (as to) the cheek bone, equivalent to upon the cheek bone; comp. 
Gen. 37, 21 let us not smite him WD2 in the life, i.e. let us not kill 
him; Deut. 22, 26. 2 Sam. 3, 27; also with "iW Gen. 3, 15; with 
MY Jer. 2,165 in poetry the object specially concerned is, by a bold 
construction, even placed first, Deut. 33, 11 (with 7M), 


x Comp. the very pregnant expression of the same character in Ps. 21, 13 
Dow innwn ‘D for thou shalt make them (as) a neck, i. e. thou shalt cause them 
to turn their necks (backs) to me; similarly Ps. 18, 41 (2 Sam. 22, 41. Ex. 23, 20) 
yy ) nan De thou hast given mine eneniies unto me as a back; comp. 
Jer: 18, £7. 

* Analogous to this is the oxjja «a6” SAov Kal kata wépos in Greek epic poetry, 
e.g. moldy oe eros puye Epros dddvTmwr. 
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§ 118. Zhe Looser Subordination of the Accusative to the Verb. 


1. The various forms of the looser subordination of a noun to the 
verb are distinguished from the different kinds of the accusative 
of the object (§ 117) by their specifying not the persons or things 
directly affected by the action, but some more zmmediate circumstance 
under which an action or an event takes place. Of such circumstances 
the most common are those of place, time, measure, cause, and finally 
the manner of performing the action. These nearer definitions are, 
asa tule, placed afer the verb; they may, however, also precede it. 


Rem. That the cases thus loosely subordinated to the verb are to be regarded 
| as accusatives, is seen first from the fact that in certain instances the nota 
: accusativi (MS) may be prefixed; secondly from the fact that in one form of the 

casus Joct a termination (M__) is employed, in which (according to § go. ¢) 
the old accusatival ending is preserved; and finally from the consistency with 
which classical Arabic puts these nearer definitions in the accusative (which may 
be recognized by its form) even under circumstances in which one would be 
rather inclined to expect a nominative in apposition. 

The relation subsisting between the circumstantial aceusative and the accusative 
of the object is especially apparent when the former (as e. g. in a statement of the 
goal after a verb of motion) is immediately connected with its verb. But even 
the more loosely connected circumstantial definitions are certainly to be regarded as 
originally objects of a governing word habitually omitted, only that the conscious- 
ness of this closer government was at length lost, and the accusative more and 
more acquired an independent value as a casus adverbialis. 


2. The accusative serves to define more precisely the place 
(accus. Joct), either (2) in answer to the question whither? after verbs 
of motion}, or (4) in answer to the question where? after verbs of 
being, dwelling, resting, &c. (but also after transitive verbs, see the 
examples), or finally (c) to define more precisely the ex/ent in 
space, in answer to the question how far? how high? how much? &c. 


Instead of the simple accusative, the locative (see above, § 90. ¢)? is frequently 
found in the cases mentioned under letter f (sometimes also in those under letter g) 
or the preposition bys, especially before persons as the aim of the movement, 
or 3, usually to express being a¢ a place. 

Examples of (a): nya NY¥3 let us go out into the field, 1 Sam, 20, 11; comp. 
Gen. 27, 3. 31, 4 Job 29, 73 vA n3?? to go to Tarshish, 2 Chron. 20, 36; 
EE ee 

1 So commonly in Sanskrit; in Greek only poetically, e.g. Il. i, 317 «viooy 
8 ovpavdy ixev: in Latin, e.g. rus ze, Romam proficisct. 

2 Hence e.g, in 1 Sam. 9, 26 the Masora requires 137) instead of the K°¢h. 37, 

2 So in Jud. 19, 18 for “* MANS the better reading is ’ anys, 
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compiGen. To, 11. 19,9. 24,27. 26, 33. 31, 21. Ex, 4, 9. 17,10. Jha. 2,020. 
2 Ki. 11, 19, Nah, 1, 8(?). Ps. 134, 2; with jM) Jos. 6, 24; with the accus. loct 
emphatically preceding (cf. Driver on 1 Sam. 5, 8), 1 Ki. 2, 26. Is. 23, 12. Jer. 
2,10. 20, 6. 32,53 with NjD (in the sense of aggredi equivalent to aby s2, 
comp. § I17. @, note 2) the Zersona/ aim also is poetically added in the accusative, 
Ezek. 32, 13. 38, 115 Prov. 10, 24. 28; 22,-Job 15, 21. 20,22; but im the last 
passage it is better taken as an accusative of the object (comp. the German eznen 
ankommen, tiberkommen). See also Num. 10, 36 (where JW can hardly be 
transitive); Jud. 11, 29. 1 Sam. 43, 20.—Finally, comp. also the use of TW for 
OY oo WS whither, Num. 13, 27.—The accus. loct occurs after a passive, 
e.g. Gen. 12, 15. 

Examples of (0): Gen. 38, 11 remain a widow PAN MD cx thy father’s house ; 
comp. Gen, 24, 23. 1 Sam. 17, 15. 2 Sam. 2, 32. Is. 3,6. Hos. 12, 5. Mic. 6, ro. 
2 Chron. 33, 20; Paka MMB zx the tent door, Gen. 18, 1. 10. 19, 11 and fre- 
quently. As observed by Driver on x Sam. 2, 29, accusatives of this kind are 
almost without exception (but cf. Is, 16, 2, 2 Chron. 33, 20) connected with 
a noun in the genitive. In all the above examples, however, the accusative may 
have been preferred to the natural construction with 2 for euphonic reasons, in 
order to avoid the combination of such sounds as ’22 and ’ 53; comp., moreover, 
Gen. 2, 14. 4, 16. Ex. 18, 5. Lev. 6, 8 (MB}n instead of the usual nmmayon 
Ex. 29, 13 &c.); Deut. 1, 2.19%. 2Sam.17, 26. 1 Ki. 7,8. Prov. 8, 3. 9, 14. 
On Is. 1, 30 see § 116.2; on au; with the accus, loci, see § 117. 66. On the 
other hand, in Deut. 6, 3, according to the LXX, a verb of giving has dropped 
out before /N. ; 

Examples of (c): Gen. 7, 20 fifteen cubits upward did thé waters prevail; Gen. 
31, 23. 41, 40 PND OWN NDT Pl only in the throne will I be greater than 
thou ; Deut. 1, 19 we went (through) al/ that great and terrible wilderness ; comp. 
Job 29, 3. Of the same kind also are such cases as Ex. 16, 16 (according to the 
number of your persons, for which elsewhere apn is used); 1 Sam. 6, 4 (with 
the accus. preceding); 6, 18. 2 Sam. 21, 20. Job ‘, 5.—A statement of weight 


is put in the accusative in 2 Sam. 14, 26. 

3. The accusative is employed to determine more precisely the “me 
(accus. ¢emporis), (a) in answer to the question when? e. g. DMD the 
day, i.e. on the day (in question), af that time, but also on this day, 
i.e. fo-day, or finally dy day, equivalent to D1, like TW at evening, 
np noctu, PA in the morning, early, Ps. 5, 4 and elsewhere, DYN az 
noonday, Ps. 91,6; comp. also M8 DY on one and the same day, 
Gen. 27, 45; also NIY im sleep, Ps. 127, 2; Dy yp nbn (Oré 
‘N2) at the beginning of barley harvest, 2 Sam. 2 I, 9; in stating a date, 
Gen. 11, 10. 14, 4 7” the thirteenth year. 

(2) In answer to the question how long? e.g. Gen. 3, 14 and 


SPT ePsao 2 FTI is not to be taken as an accus. loci (on the way), but as an 
accus, of respect (with regard to the way); see below, letter 7, 
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elsewhere, "20 YD all the days of thy life; 7, 4 forty days and 
forty nights > 7, 24. 14, 4. 15, 13. 21, 34. 29, 18. Ex. 20, 9 (for 
six days); 23, 18. 31, 17; pdiy Jor ever, i Ki. 8, 133; also with 
the accusative made determinate, Ex. 13, 7 O°" NY NN throughout 
the seven days in question, mentioned -immediately before; comp. 
Jud: x14, x7. Deut. 9, 25. 

4, The accusative is sometimes used of abstract ideas to state the 
reason (accus. causae), e.g. Is. 7, 25 thou shalt not come thither O81 
IY for fear of briers. | 

5. Finally the accusative is used very variously (as an accus. 
adverétalis in the narrower sense), in order to describe more precisely 


the manner in which an action or condition takes place. In English 
such accusatives are mostly rendered by 2, weth, as, in the form or 
manner of ..., according to, in relation to, with regard to. For 
more convenient classification we may distinguish them as— 

(a) Adjectives expressing condition, placed after the verb to describe more 
accurately some bodily or other external state, e.g. Is. 20, 2 walking NM" pny 
naked and barefoot ; comp. verse 3. 8, 21. Gen. 15, 2. 33, 18 (obvi). Jud. 8, 4. 
Mic. 1, 8. Ps. 15, 2 (unless NOM be a substantive and directly dependent on 
qin = he that walketh in uprightness); 107, 5. Job 30,28; after an accusative, 
e.g. Deut. 15,18; to specify some mental state, e.g. Gen. 37, 35 (bay). Before 
the verb (and then with a certain emphasis), Am. 2, 16. Job 1, 21. Eccles. 5, 14; 
Lev. 20, 20. Job 19, 25. 27,19. 31, 26 (unless “p. be a substantive) ; Ruth 1, 21 
caxdn parallel with the adverb DP")). In Mic. 2, 7 the text is clearly corrupt. 

Those examples are especially instructive in which the adjective expressing 
condition, although referring to several, is nevertheless used in the singular, e. g. 
Job 24, 10 yoda DInY zaked, i.e. in the condition of one naked, ¢hey go about ; 
comp. verse 7; in 12, 7 and Is. 20, 4 the singular occurs after a plural object. 
This construction clearly proves that the term expressing the condition is not 
conceived as being in apposition, but as an indeclinable adverb. 

(6) Participles, again either after the verb, Gen. 49, 11. Num. 16, 27, 1Sam. 
2, 18. Jer. 2, 27. 43, 2. Ps. 7, 3. Job 24, 5. Cant. 2, 8, or defore it, Ex. 3, 18. Is. 
57, 19. Ezek. 36, 35. Ps. 56, 2. 92, 14. Prov. 20, 14; comp. also the substantival 
use of the participles Niph‘al MIN] 2 @ fearful manner (Ps. 139) 14) and 
nixdp) in a wonderful manner, Job 37, 5. Dan. 8, 24.—Also participles in 
foie ion with genitives, as y>amD Gen. 3, 8 (comp. also NN2 1 Ki, 14, 6), are 
to be regarded as expressing a condition and not as being in apposition, since 
in the latter case they would have to take the article.—In 2 Sam. 13, 20. 1 Ki. 7,7 
and Hab. 2, 10 the explicative Waw (equivalent to the German wnd zwar) is 
also prefixed to the participle. In Ps. 69, 4 for on read Snip, 

(c) Substantives* in the most varied relations: thus, as describing an external 


1 Comp. above, § 100. ¢, on certain substantives which have completely become 
adverbs; and § 113. 4 and & on the adyerbial use of the infinitive absolute. 
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condition, e.g. Mic. 2, 3 min y9n Noy neither shall ye walk haughtily (as 
opposed to NINY Is. 60, 14); Lev. 6, 9 (accus. before the verb =as unleavened cakes), 
Deut. 2, 9. 4, 11. Jud. 5, 21. Is. 57, 2. Prov. 7, 10. Job 31, 26. Lam. 1,9; as 
stating the position of a disease, 1 Ki. 15, 23 he was diseased yore in his 
Jeet (2 Chron. 16, 12 5372), analogous to the cases discussed in § 117. 7 and 
§ 121.d(d@); as describing a spiritual, mental, or moral condition, e.g. Num. 
32, 14. Jos. 9, 2 (INN MB with one accord, 1 Ki. 22, 13; comp. Ex. 24, 3. Zeph. 
3, 9), I Sam. 15, 32. 2 Sam. 23°30 Jer. 95,7.) Hos. 12.85. mas) Ps, Bes, 
58, 2. 75, 3. Prov. 31, 9. Job 16, 9. Lam. 1, 9; Lev. 19, 16, &c., in the expres- 
sion 5155 20) to go up and down as a tale-bearer; also NOD unawares, Gen. 
34) 25. Ezek. 30, 9; pnw uprightly, Ps. 58, 2. 75, 3 (in both places before 
the verb); as stating the age, e.g. 1 Sam. 2, 33 (if the text be right) DYN ins 
they shall die as men, i.e. when they be men; comp. I Sam. 2, 18 (AY). Is. 65, 20, 
and Gen. 15, 16; as specifying the number more accurately, e.g. Jer. 13, 19 
omidy wholly; comp. Deut. 4, 27. 2 Ki. 5,2. Jer. 31,8 3 as stating the con- 
sequence of the action, Lev. 15, 18, &c. 

The description of the external or internal condition may follow, in poetry, 
in the form of a comparison with some well-known class, e.g. Is. 21, 8 MIS SIP} 
and he cried as a lion; comp. Ps. 22, 14. Is. 22, 18 (WAND Uke a ball); Is. 24, 22. 
Zech. 2, 8. Ps. 11, 1 (unless "IBY be vocative); 58, 9 4 (unless the force of the 


preceding 3 is carried on, as in Ps. 90, 4); Ps. 144, 12. Job 24, 5 (D'S1B, before 


the verb) ; “41, 7 shut up together as with a close seal’, 


6. To the expressions describing condition belong finally those 
nouns which are introduced by the comparative particle 2%, since the 
? is to be regarded as originally a substantive * in the sense of amount, 
kind (instar), standing in the accusative (so that 2 is equivalent to 
as a kind of, after the manner of, according to), while the following 
noun represents a genitive governed by the 3. From this, which 
is the proper meaning of the 3, may be explained its power of 
representing a great many pregnant relations, which in English 
SE ee Se 

1 It is, as a matter of fact, permissible to speak of the above examples as 
comparatio decurtata, but it must not be assumed that the comparative particle 5 


> 
which is otherwise regularly prefixed (see letter s), has actually dropped out. 

* On the use of 3 as a prefix, cf. § 102. ¢. 

* Schwabe (3 nach seinem Wesen und Gebrauch im alttestam. Kanon ge- 
wiirdigt, Halle, 1883) has recently again contested this explanation (which is 
defended especially by Fleischer). He, with Gesenius and Ewald, places 3 as 
a preposition on the same footing as 3 and _ and believes it to be probably 
connected with the stem f%D as well as with ‘Dand {3. The above view of 3 as 
a substantive of course does not imply that the language as we have it is still 


in every case conscious of the substantival meaning.—On 3 in numerical state- 
ments, in the sense of adout, nearly, see the Lexicon, 1 
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can only be rendered by the help of prepositions’. Thus the 
comparison may refer to— 


(a) The place, e.g. Is. 5, 17 DIDS after the manner of, i.e. as in their pasture ; 
23, 15 as (it is said) 27 the song of the harlot ; 28, 21. 29, 7 nibna as in a dream. 

(0) The time, especially in the connexion Di'D after the manner of the day, 
equivalent to as iz the day, Is. 9, 3. Hos. 2, 5; YD as in the days ..., Is. 51, 9. 
Hos. 2,17. 9,9. 12,10. Am.g, 11; comp., moreover, Lev. 22,13. Is. 17, 6. 
Job 5, 14. 29, 2, and the expressions DIA DID as day by day = as in former 
days, 1 Sam. 18, 10; DYDD OYHD as at other times, 1 Sam. 3, 10, &c.; MIWD 
nwa as in former years, 2 Ki. ‘17, 4; cf. § 123. c Of a different character 
is the use of Dasa simple particle of time, e.g. Gen. 18, 10 mo nyD az this 
time (not about the time), when it lives again, i.e. at the end of a year; 
WD NYD to-morrow at this time ; comp. Is. 23, 5, and the frequent connexion 
of 3 with the infinitive construct to express a definite time, Gen. 12, 14. 27, 34. 
Ex. 9, 29, &c. 

(c) The person, e.g. Gen. 34, 31 should he deal with our sister as with a harlot? 

(d) The thing, e.g. Is. 10, 14. Ps. 33, 7. Job 28, 5 UN7IDD as a fire, i.e. as 
it were by fire (comp. Is. 1, 25 VDD as with lye); Job 29, 23 Wa as for the 
vain (they waited for me); Job 38, 14 (as ina garment) ; 38, 30 JAN as to stone 
(the waters are contracted in freezing). * 

Rem. According to the earlier grammarians, 3 is sometimes used pleonastically, 
i.e. not to indicate a similarity (as in Lev. 14, 35 as dt were, i.e. something like), 
but simply to introduce the predicate (Kaph veritatis), e.g. Neh. 7, 2 for he was 


only be admitted in the sense that the comparison is sometimes introduced by 3 
with a certain emphasis (equivalent to i every respect like); thus NON wPND 
in Neh. 7, 2 means simply of the nature of a faithful man, i.e. as only a faithful 
man can be; comp. Num. 11, t. Is. 1, 7. 13, 6. Hos. 4,4. 5, 10. Ob. 11. Job 
24,14. 27, 7- Lam. I, 20. 2, 4; also DYDD in such passages as Ps, 105, 12 yea, 
very few ; but e.g. in Is. 1, 9 only just, a very small... 


§ 119. Zhe Subordination of Nouns to the Verb by means of 
Prepositions. 

1. In general. As is the case with regard to the looser subordina- 
tion of nouns to the verbal idea (§ 118), so also their subordination 
by means of prepositions is used to represent the more immediate 
teeta sl eet § Spe en 

‘ It would be altogether unsuitable here also (see above, note on letter 7) to 
assume a loss of the preposition. Such examples as Is. 1, 26 (AQWNIIAD and 
nbn), Lev. 26, 37 (\JE1DD) are to be explained from the fact that here the 
preposition and substantive had already become simply oe word before the 3 
was prefixed. We find also by Is. 59, 18. 63,7. Ps. 119, 14, and 2 Chron. 
32, 19; cf. Driver on I Sam, 14, 14 (¥m33), where the text is wholly corrupt. 
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circumstances (of place, time, cause, purpose, measure, association, 
or separation) under which an action or event is accomplished. In 
the case of most prepositions some idea of a relation of space underlies 
the construction, which then, in a wider sense, is extended to the 
ideas of time, motive, or other relations conceived by the mind. 

On the origin of the prepositions and the original case-relation in which they 
stand to the nouns governed by them, comp. § Io1, where a list of the prepositions 
is given with their original meanings. Comp. also § 102 on the prefixes, and 
§ 103 on the union of prepositions with suffixes. 

2. A not unimportant part is played in Hebrew by the compounding 
of prepositions to represent more accurately the relations of place, 
which may either precede or follow the action. In the former case 
“}2, and in the latter (which is not so frequent) “by occurs before 
other prepositions of place; comp. e.g. Amos 7, 15 the Lord took me 
INYI MINND from behind the flock; 2 Ki. 9, 18 turn thee WAN"DS 10 behind 
me, i.e. turn thee behind me; “DY2, NN from with ..., as in French 
de chez, d’auprés, quelgu’un*. For further examples, see letter c. 


Rem. 1. We must of regard as combined prepositions in the above sense either 


those sabstantives which have become prepositions only by their union with - 


prefixes, as 1995 before, *281D, yd on account of (but e. g. Eby Srom before, 
Gen. 4, 16, &C., is such a compound) ; nor adverbs, which are also formed by 
combining words which were originally substantives (also used as prepositions) 
with prepositions, as P3MID wethout, NMA in the sense of below, by above 


‘ In other cases French, as well as English and German, can only emphasize 
one of the two combined ideas; thus, such expressions as 2/ prend Je chapeau 
sur la table, German and English er nimmt den Hut vom Ti tsch, he takes his hat 
Srom the table, all regard the action from one point of view only; the Hebrew 
here brings out both aspects of it by means of -byp Srom upon, comp. e.g. Is. 6, 6. 

* Hence not to be confounded with NNN from under, in such examples as 
Prov. 22, 27, which is a real compound preposition. In the above-mentioned 


usually repeated after 2599, it appears as if 23%) by a transposition of the nite 
In reality, however, the preposition which forms 
the adverb into a preposition is omitted here, as in Syn NAM, without a 
following ? (see above). Properly 1220 has a purely atverhenl meaning = taken 


nit, ao mi, ie 


: 
; 
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(so also in Gen. 27, 39. 49, 25, not from above). These adverbs of 
place, however, may become prepositions by the addition of 9, e.g. . yn 
outside as regards ..., i.e. outside of something; 5 nnn below as regards estes 
le. under something (cf. 5 DAMM zwaetel they came under... ., t Sam. 71D), 
D dyn over something, &c.; 525 prop. 77 separation “HD 425 in separation from, 
i.e. apart from, besides. Only rarely in such a“case is the 5 omitted for the sake 
of brevity, e.g. Job 26, 5 DD NMA deneath the waters ; Neh. Eye hs) (-byn). 

2. Real combinations of prepositions (each retaining its full force) occur— 

(a) With “}), in SAND, bln) (see above) from behind something; MND 
and Dy) from with (see above); }YDD or NAD from between something (with 
motion in either direction, see e.g. Gen. 49, 10) ; spb Srom before (see above); 
sometimes also Serr Lev. 5, 8 and elsewhere; ~ NP) Srom upon, i.e. up from; 
NOMAD away from under (see foot-note 2, on p. 396). 

(8B) With Pe. in *AN-by to behind, ninan-by to between ; D nanny orth 
between, 2 Ki. 11, 15; 5 vini-by Sorth without, i.e, out in front of, Num. Bias 
nnanby down under?.—In Job 5, 5 the two prepositions of motion are combined 
in a peculiarly pregnant construction, psyn-by (he goes thither and takes it) 
out of the thorns, i. e. he taketh it even out of the thorns. 


3. A general view of the union of certain verbs, or whole classes 
of verbs, with particular prepositions, especially in explanation of 
certain idioms and pregnant expressions”. 


(a) ~by bys towards, properly an expression of motion or at least direction 


woaee 


towards something (either in the sense of wf 4o= “IY, or into = ginny), is used 
after verbs not only in answer to the question whzther? but by a specially pregnant 
construction, in answer to the question where? e.g. Jer. 41, 12 they found him 
D2) pyo~by by the great waters; comp. Deut. 16, 6. 1 Ki. 13, 20, and a still 
more remarkable instance in 8, 30 pyowinm bs qnlw pipo-bs. This combination 
of ¢wo different ideas, of motion 70 a place and being or acting zz the place 
(very plainly seen in Deut. 16, 6 but to the place which the Lord thy God shall 
choose ... shalt thou bring thine offering and there shalt thow sacrifice, &c.), is 
the same as the Greek use of eis, és for év, the Latin 77 fotestatem, in amicitiam 
ditionemque esse, manere (Cic. Verr. 5, 38; Div. 2,14, and elsewhere); cf. also 
the common German expressions z« Hause, 2 Leipzig sein, z# Bette liegen, &c. 


by itself, like byra09, nbd (Syriac men Je‘el) above (adv.), as distinguished 
from 5 Sy or b-by (Syriac Teel men) over, upon something.—Also -05 
from ... onward is not for 2}, but the 5 serves merely (just like the Latin 
usque in wsgue a, usque ad, ‘usque ex) to indicate expressly the starting-point in 
question, as an exact terminus a quo (of place or time). 

1 Also in 1 Sam. 21, 5 MOA7PN by a pregnant construction is virtually de- 
pendent on the idea of coming into, contained in the preceding “}'X. 

2 A summary of a// the relations and senses in which a preposition may be 
used, belongs not to the Grammar but to the Lexicon. 

2 Cf. Mitchell, ‘The preposition ¢/,’ in the Journal of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis, 1888, p. 143 sqq- 
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(6) 21. Underlying the very various uses of this preposition is either the idea 
of being or moving within some definite region, or some sphere of space or time, 
or else the idea of fastening on something, close connexion with something (also 
in a metaphorical sense, following some kind of pattern, e.g. the advice or 
command of some one, or in a comparison), or finally the idea of relying or depend- 
img upon..., or even of merely striking or touching something. 

Thus the use of 3 is explained— 

(1) In the sense of among (in the domain of), e.g. Mic. 7, 2 ['& DISa Ww 
there is none upright among men; in the sense of consisting of, in specifying 
the constituents of a collective idea, e.g. Gen. 7, 21 and all flesh died... in 
(= consisting of) fow/, &c. Also after ideas of appearing, manifesting oneself, 
representing, being, in the sense of as, t# the capacity of (prop. in the sphere, 
after the manner of, see above), consisting of..., tanguam, the 3 essentiae of 
the earlier grammarians, corresponding to the Greek év, the Latin 772, and the 
French e7, e.g. Ex. 6, 3 J appeared unto Abraham . "WwW DNa as El Shaddai ; 
Ps. 68, 5 ny Mma his name is Jah (comp. Is. 26, D: “Job 23, 13 INNA sim) 
but he zs (manifests himself as) ove, i.e. he remains always the same ; Deut. 26, 5. 
28, 62 DY) ‘TWA 2 the condition of being few ; Is. 40, 10. Ps. 39, 7. 55, 19.— 
Comp. also such examples as Ex. 18, 4 (Ps. 35, 2. 146, 5) "ya as my help; 
Prov. 3, 26, perhaps also Ps. 31, 22. 37, 20 (102, 4). For the origin of all these 
forms of expression Ps. 54,6 is especially instructive, since ‘53 *2Dba IN 
is not meant to refer to the Lord as belonging to the mn, but only to ‘ascribe 


to him a similar character, i.e. the Lord zis one who upholds my soul; so also” 


Ps, 118, 7. Jud. 11, 35 [the plur. as in § 124. g-2].—Comp. Gesenius, Thes. 
Linguae Hebr., i. 1748q., and Delitzsch on Ps. 35, 2 


(2) To introduce the object after transitive verbs, which denote touching, striking, 
reaching to (thus to some extent a fastening on, see above) something, in English 
sometimes rendered by at, on, &c., and in German generally by compounds with 
an, &. g. anfassen = 2 nk, aiaikiene = 2), &c. To the same category belongs 
also the construction of verbs denoting authority (adn, bein, w3, nT], the last 
prop. ¢o tread on...) with 3, inasmuch as the exercise of the ethodieyt is anon 
as a laying hold of the person ruled; so also, the introduction of the object by a 
after certain verba dicendi, or when the mental action is to be represented as 
extending ¢o some one or something; e. g. 2 NP to call on some one, 3 yavy 
zurare per aliguem, a bey to enquire of some one. Again, 2 M81) 40 look upon, 
val you to hearken to (but cf. also letter mz), generally with ‘the secondary idea 
of participation, or of the pleasure with which one sees or hears anything, especially 
pleasure at the misfortunes of others, hence 2 MN) 2o see his desire on any one or 
anything ; comp. however, Gen. 21, 16 Jet me not look upon the death of the child; 
1 Sam. 6, 19 because they had looked (irreverently] at the ark of the Lord. 

Closely related to this is the use of ae 

(3) To introduce the person or thing, which is the object of a mental act, 
Se 

* Comp. Wandel, De particulae Hebr. A indole, vi, usu, Jena, 1875. 


7 E.g. ves in praeda captae, i.e. things taken as spoil; see Nagelsbach, Zaz. 
Stilistik, § 123, 4 
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e.g. 2 PON] to irust im (to cleave trustingly #0) somebody or something; 
2 MDA Zo have confidence in...; 32 now to rejoice tz or at something, &c.; 2737 
to speak of (about) some one or he debents Deut. 6, 7. 1 Sam. 19, 3 sq. &c. 

(4) The idea of an action as extending /o something, with at the same time the 
secondary idea of participation é something, underlies finally the partitive use of ay 
e.g. 2 DON to shave in eating something, Ex. 12; 43 sqq. Lev. 22, 11; also simply 
to eat, to taste of something, Jud. 13, 16. Job 21, 25; soalso 3 ond to eat of, and 
=) nny? to drink of something, Prov. 9,5; 3 yow to hear a whisper of something, 
Job ae Ase a nwa to bear a share of something, Num; 11, 17. Hzek. 18, 20. 
Job 7, 13. Comp. ve 3 pon to give a share of something, Job 39,17; 2 2722 
to do building to, Neh. 4, ia 

(5) With the idea of touching, striking against anything i is naturally connected 
that of proximity and vicinity ear, and further that of association with something ; 
comp. Gen. 9, 4 WWHID with the life thereof; 15,14. 32, 11 “poz with my staff. 
Sometimes 3 combined with a verb of motion (to come with something) expresses 
the idea of bringing, e.g. Jud. 15,1 Samson visited his wife with a kid, i.e. he 
brought her a kid; Deut. 23, 5. 1 Chron. 15, 19 sqq. 16, 6. 

(6) From the idea of connexion with something, being accompanied by something 
(see letter 72), is developed, finally, the zstramental use of 2, which represents 
the means or instrument (or even the personal agent), as something with which one 
has associated himself in order to perform an action; comp. Mic. 4,14 Dawa 
they smite with the rod; 1s. 10, 24; Ps. 18, 30 72 by thee (so also 44, 6, 
parallel with Ow) ; Is. 10, 34. Hos. 1, 7. 12,14; comp. also 2 TY zo labour 
by means of some one, i.e. to cause him to labour at it, Ex. 1, 14 and elsewhere. 
On 3 with the passive to introduce the means or the author, see § 121. f 

A variety of the 3 zustrumenti is 3 pretit (the price being considered as the 
means of acquiring a thing), comp. Gen. 23, 9. 29, 18 (na); $0, .00, 38) 10, 
34, 15 (MNID on ¢hés condition); 37, 28; also, in a wider sense, Gen. 18, 28 3 for 
the sake of; 29, 18. 1 Sam. 3, 13. . 

Rem. The use of 2 instrumenti to introduce the object is peculiar in such 
expressions as Ps. 44, 20 and thou coveredst over us myppya with the shadow of 
death; Job 16, 10 Dy sy Ye they have opened aie ‘their mouth against 
me (prop. have made an opening ‘with their mouth); comp. Ps. 22, 8. Ex. 7, 20 
he lifted up MDD the rod; Jos. 8,18. Lam. 1,17. Analogous to some English 
expressions we find both Zo gnash the teeth, Ps. 35,16, and to gnash with the 
teeth, Job 16, 9; to wink the eye, Prov. 10, 10, and fo wink with the eye, Prov. 
6, 13; so to shake the head, Ps. 22, 8, and to shake with the head, Jer. 18, 16. 
Job 16, 4.—In all these instances the verb (intransitive) construed with 2 has 
a greater independence, and consequently more emphasis than the verb construed 
with a direct accusative; the latter conveys a sort of necessary specification of the 
action, while the noun introduced by 2 is used rather as a merely adverbial 
ped oe es 

1 To be distinguished from 2 any = to drink from (a cup, &c., Gen. 44, 5 
Amos 6, 6), as in Arabic and Aovnais (Dan. 5,2). Comp. also év wornpiows (Xen. 
Anab. 6, 1, 4), é” xpvowpaor mivew (3 Ezra 3, 6), in ossibus bibere in Florus, and 
the French doirve dans une tasse. 
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complement. An instructive example of this is Dip {1} vocem emittere, to utter 
a voice, also to thunder, while in S>§p2 13 Ps. 46, 7 (68, 34. Jer. 12, 8), JN} has 
an independent sense = he thundered with his voice (i. e. mightily). 

» (¢) bt to, a very general expression of direction towards anything, is used to 
represent the most varied relations of an action or condition with regard to a person 
or thing. On the use of ) as a periphrasis for the genetivus possessoris or auctoris 
(the idea of belonging to), | see § 129; on 5 with the passive, to introduce the author 
or the cause, see § 121. /; on Sj in a purely local sense (e. g. WD at thy right 
hand, prop. towards thy right hand), or temporal (e.g. ay) at evening, &c.) 
or distributive, see the Lexicon. 

The following uses of 5 properly belong to the government of the verb: 
~ (1) As a nota dativt? to introduce the remoter object; also 

~ (2) To introduce the dativus commodi. This dativus commodz (or incommodz, 
e.g. Ezek. 37, 11) is used—especially in colloquial language and in later style— 
in the form of a pronoun with b, as an-apparently pleonastic dativus ethicus, with 
many verbs, in order to give ‘emphasis to the significance of the occurrence 
in question for a particular subject. In this construction the person of the pronoun 
must always agree with that of the verbal form’. By far the most frequent use 
of this bi is with the pronoun of the 2nd person after imperatives, e. g. bap) £0, 
get thee away, Gen. 12,1. 22,2. Deut. 2,13 (also in the feminine, Cant. 2, 10, 13) ; 
3b MDI turn thee aside, 2 Sam. 2, 21; pod wd take your journey, Deut. 1, 75 
nad m2y pass ye over; Pam fice! (to save thyself), Gen. 27, 43; qb-by 
get thee up, Is. 40, 9; ae 0B turn you, Deut. I, 40; nad §3W return ye, Deut. 
Bars qb WIP rise up, Cant. 2.4105 nod aw abide ye, Gen. 22, 5; 1 ban 
forbear thee, 2 Chron. 35, 21 (in the plural, Is.toaa)s pad AN take you, Dent. 
I, 13. Jos. 18, 4. Jud. 20, 7. 2 Sam. 16, 20, and so almost regularly 3b viT 
(see above, § 51.) cave tzbi! and nod ba) take heed to yourselves ; Pa nyt 
be thou like, Cant. 2, 17 (cf. verse 9). 8, 14, is ‘remarkable; after a perfect consecutive, 
1 Ki. 17, 3. 1 Sam, 22, 5; after an imperfect consecutive, e. g. Is. 36, 9 7 Pe nan) 
and puttest thy trust.—In the 3rd person, e.g. md avn) and sat her down, 
Gen. 21,-16; comp. Ex, 18, 26. Ps, 120, 6. 123, 4. Job 6, 19; even after 
a participle, Hos, 8, 9.—In the Ist person plural, Ezek. ms Ui. 

(3) To introduce the result after verbs of making, forming, changing, appointing 
to something, esteeming as something; in short, in all those cases in which, accord- 
ing to § 117. 22, a second accusative may also be used. 

(4) In loose connexion with some verbal idea in the sense of zx reference to, 
with regard to... (§ 143. ¢); so after a werbum adicendi, Gen. 20, 133; after 
a circumstantial expression, 1 Ki. 10, 23; comp. Is. 36, 9; even before the verb, 
Jer. 9, 2.—To the same class belongs also the Lamedh inscriptions (untranslatable 


* Comp. Giesebrecht, Die hebr. Prépos. Lamed, Halle, 1876. 

2 Just as in the Romance languages the Latin preposition ad (Italian a, before 
vowels ad, French @, Spanish @) and in English ¢o are used as a periphrasis for the 
dative.—On the introduction of the nearer object by 9, cf. § 117. 7. 

’ Such expressions as the analogous English he plucked me ope his doublet, but 
me no buts, and the like, are accordingly inadmissible in Hebrew. 


———— 
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in English, and hardly more than a mere quotation-mark) which introduces the exact 
wording of an inscription or title; thus Is. 8, 1 write ufon it... (the words) 
a>) bby} “Vid (comp. verse 3, where the 5 naturally is not used); Ezek. 37,16. 

(d) }19, originally (according to § 101.@) prop. separation’, represents both 
the idea of distance, separation or remoteness from something, and that of motion 
away from something, hence also descent, origin from a place, Amos I, I. 

(1) From the idea of sefaration is naturally derived on the one hand the sense 
of (taken) from among ..., ¢ numero, e.g. Gen. 3, 1 subtil as none other of the beasts, 
&c.; comp. 3, 14. Deut. 33, 24. 1 Sam. 15, 33. Jud. 5, 24 (so especially after 
the idea of choosing out of? a larger class, 1 Sam. 2, 28; comp. Ex. 19, 5 and 
elsewhere), and on the other hand, the sense of zwzthout (separated, free from .. .), 
61g. 18::2993 DN nvipi without the bow (i.e. without one needing to bend a bow 
against them) they were made prisoners; comp. Jer. 48, 45 ND without strength ; 
Mic. 3, 6. Job 11,15. 19, 26. 21,9, also such examples as Num. 15, 24 far 
From the eyes, i.e. unobserved by the congregation; Prov. 20, 3. 

Here also belongs the use of {1 after the ideas of restraining, withholding from, 
refusing to any one, frequently in pregnant expressions, which we can render only 
by complete final or consecutive clauses, e.g. 1Sam.15, 23 he hath rejected thee 
Epa away from (being) king, instead of ’1) Nj (as in verse 26), that thou be 
no longer king; comp. I Ki. 15, 13. Is. 17, 1 ~ yD so that tt 7s no longer a city; 
Jer. 17, 16. Job 28, 11 he dindeth the streams DDD that they trickle not; Gen. 
16, 2. 23, 6 VDP that thou shouldst not bury thy dead; 1s. 24, 10. 

The }'D has a still more pregnant force in those examples in which the idea of 
precluding from anything is only indirectly contained in the preceding verb, 
e.g. Gen. 27, 1 his eyes were dim ne away from seeing i.e. so that he could not 
see; Is. 7, 8 Ephraim shall be broken in pieces DY'D that it be not a people (just as 
Weiss, 52 Jer 48, 2.42. Ps. 83, 4)s, Ley, 26, 13, Is. 5,6. 40,,15-. 64),9- 


1 Cf. O. Molin, Om prepositionen min ¢ Bibelhebreisken, Upsala, 1893, and 
especially N. Zerweck, Dre hebr. Praep. min, Leipzig, 1893, who, instead of the 
partitive meaning (formerly accepted by us also), more correctly takes ‘ separation’ 
as the starting-point of its various uses. 

2 All the partitive uses of }) come under this idea of separation owt of a larger 
class, Thus } is used in the sense of some, something, and even ome, in such 
expressions as and he slew... also Na “eD (divers) of the princes of Israel, 
2 Chron. 21, 4; “ODD Lev. 4, 23 1 Ki. 18, 5; TBM DAW some of the blood of 
the bullock, Ex. 29, 12 and elsewhere; Job 27,6 my heart doth not reproach me 
0%) for any, i.e. for one, of my days ; 38, 12 7"D%tD one of thy days, i.e. ever in 
thy life (this explanation is confirmed by 1 Ki. 1, 6; comp. also 1 Sam. 14, 45. 
25, 28). In this way also, the frequently misunderstood Hebrew (and Arabic) 
idiom is to be explained, by which ft) before INN, NON is equivalent to wllus ; 
e.g. Lev. 4, 2 and shall do 13D NON any one of these things ; 5,13. Deut. 15, 7- 
Ezek. 18, 10.— ~}) is used in the sense of the Arabic mm el-beyan or explicative 
min (often to be simply translated by namely), e.g. in Gen. 7, 22 of all that was, 
i.e. so far as it was, probably also Gen. 6, 2 (= whomsoever they chose). 
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Ezra 2, 62! (for other pregnant constructions with j1) see below, letter #7) ; on le) 
and }'NID withoue, cf. § 152. 7. 

(2) On the sense of motion away from anything depends the use of 1) after such 
ideas as fo go away from, to beware, to be afraid of, to flee, to escape, to hide one- 
self from (comp. kadinrw dné, custodire ab), sometimes again in pregnant 
expressions, e. g. Is. 33, 15. On the idea of starting from anything depends finally 
the very frequent cazsative use of }1D on account of, in consequence of (comp. our 
that comes from...), prae, e.g. 2%) for multitude, 1 Ki. 8, 3. 

(e) -by 2, The two original local meanings of this preposition are ufon (ént) * 
and over (imép, super). 

(1) From the original meaning ufo is explained the use of ~by after ideas of 
commanding, commissioning (“2Y IPB), &c., inasmuch as the command, obligation, 
&c. is laid upon the object. The construction is self-evident in the case of fo dze, 
rest, lean, rely, press upon something; comp. also, for the last, such examples as 
Is. 1, 14. Job 7, 20. 23, 2 and especially 2 Sam. 18, 11 aby) prop. ugon me would 
it have been, it would have been incumbent zon me, &c. 

(2) From the original meaning over is explained the use of =by after ideas of 
covering, protecting, guarding mby nd, wby }23; also the combinations aby on 
to have compassion upon...,~2¥ DIN, -by bon to spare some one, arise from the 
idea of a compassionate or protective Jending over something. Comp. also 
~by ons Jud. 9, 17 = to fight for some one, i.e. in his defence. 

(3) Moreover ~by is used after verbs of standing and going, to express a towering 
over some one or something, sometimes in phrases, in which the original local idea 
has altogether fallen into the background, and which are therefore to be rendered 
in English by means of other prepositions (dy, with, before, near), e.g. Gen. 41, I 
and elsewhere, Pharaoh ... stood “S72 by the Nile (above the water level ; 
comp. Ps. 1, 3), and so especially =by “Toy in the pregnant sense Zo stand serving 
before some one (prop. over one who sits or reclines at table) Zech. 4, 14 (comp. 
Is. 6, 2, where 5 byan is used for ~by); wby ANNI to present oneself by command 
before some one, Job 1, 6 and elsewhere. Comp. also ay, mpby (Job 1, 14) 
near, at (on) the side of some one or something. t 


* On the use of }t) to express the comparative, which likewise depends on the 
idea of distance from ..., comp. below, § 133.@; on fi as expressing the distance 
of time from a fixed limit, in the sense of after, e.g. Ps. 73, 20 PPD after awaking 
(comp. é dpiorov, ab itinere), or after the lapse of ..., e.g. Gen. 38, 24. Hos. 
6, 2, and very frequently yp) from the end of i.e. after the lapse of ..., see the 
Lexicon; also for the use of j!) to represent resting beside anything, like the Latin 
prope abesse ab... : 

2 Comp. Budie, Dée hebr. Prépos. ‘Al (by), Halle, 1882. 

* Since the placing wfom anything is an addition to it, aby also implies 
in addition to something, comp. Gen. 28, 9 (31, 50); 30, 40. 32, 12 (probably 
a proverbial saying = mother and children) ; Deut. 22,6. Also ?Y notwithstanding 
is no doubt properly z# addition to, e.g. Job 10, 7 although thou knowest, prop. 
in addition to thy knowing.—From the original meaning won is also derived that 
of on account of (prop. upon the ground of) and in agreement with, according to, 
since the pattern is regarded as the foundation om which a thing stands or rests. 
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(4) From the original meaning adove (not, as formerly explained, 07 fo something, dd 
at something) there arise finally all the various constructions with -by in the sense 
of towards, against, The original idea (which in many of these constructions has 
become wholly unrecognizable) starts from the view that the assailer endeavours 
to take up his position over the person attacked, so as to reach him from above, or 
to overpower him; comp. especially “2p D3p to rise up over i.e. against some one, 
then with a transference of thought applied to any kind of hostile approach, 
aby nnd to fight against ..., aby QM fo encamp against..., wby FJDNI Zo be 
gathered together, to assemble against (Mic. 4, 11; comp. Ps. 2, 2), &c.; even after 
verbs which express a mental action, e. g. “2) a) awn to imagine evil against 
any one, &c. 


4. Sometimes a preposition appears to be under the immediate ¢¢ 
government of a verb, which, by its meaning, excludes such a union. 

In reality the preposition is dependent on a verb (generally a verb 
of motion), which, for the sake of brevity, is not expressed, but in sense 
is contained in what is apparently the governing verb. 

Various examples of this constructio praegnans have been already noticed above /f * 
in letters x and y under “j); for “jf comp. also Ps. 22, 22 OND) 137pI9 
‘INP and thou hast answered and saved me from the horns of the wild oxen 
co Is. 38, 17, which Delitzsch translates by thow hast loved and delivered my soul 
Srom the pit, read navn with the LXX); Gen. 25, 23. 2 Sam. 18, 19. Job 28, 12; 
comp. also “jt 31 ‘Ps. 73, 27 to go-a whoring from any one i.e. to be unfaithful 
to him; “jd yor Ps, 18, 22=¢0 depart wickedly from God; “j1D win Bs.°28;.1 
to be silent from one (to turn away in silence); comp. Job 13, 13. 

Pregnant constructions with )N : Num. 14, 24 equivalent to “IN nadb Nbon bee 
and he made full to walk i.e. walked fully after me; 1 Sam. 13, 7 WHS mn 
they trembled after him i.e. went after him trembling; with ~ by Gen. 43, 33 
~by MDM to turn in astonishment to some one (comp. Is. 13, 8); 7 8 wr 
Is. 1 I, Io and elsewhere, to turn inquiringly to some one; “2% wang Is. 41, 1 
to turn in silence to some one; “by ‘TIM Gen. 42, 28 Zo turn trembling to some 
one (comp. neipd ‘TIN fo come trembling to meet, 1 Sam. 21, 2) ; comp. further 
Jet at; 72S. ”, 7. 2 Chron. 32, 1; with = Ps. 55, 19 he hath redeemed and 
hath put my soul in peace, exactly like Ps. 118, 5; with 2 Ps. 74, 7 they have 
profaned and cast... even to the ground; comp. 89, 49. 


5. In poetic parallelism the governing power of a preposition “4 
is sometimes extended to the corresponding substantive of the second 
member!; e.g. 2 Is. 40, 19. 48, 14 he shall perform his pleasure 2222 
on Babylon, and his arm shall be 0°%Y2 (for DYiW23) on the Chaldaeans ; 
Job 15, 3; D Is. 28, 6. Ezek. 39, 4. Job 34, 10 (perhaps also Gen. 
ca pe 


1 Similarly the force of a negative is sometimes extended to the parallel member ; 


see § 152. 2. 
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45, 8; bein may, however, be regarded here as a second accusative 
according to § 117.77); yy? Is. 48, 9; “TD Is. 68, 13. Ps. £41, 9; 
Way 1s. 35,93 nn Is. 61, 7. c 

6. Adverbs which have acquired a substantival value are sometimes 
governed by prepositions, e.g. pans in vain, Ezek. 6, 10; J2°-"O8 
afler this; 122 (Eccles. 8, 10. Est. 4, 16) then; 129 and tay therefore ; 
ID" hitherto. 


§ 120. Verbal Ideas under the Government of a Verb. Co-ordination 
of Complementary Verbal Ideas. 


1. When a relative verb (incomplete in itself) receives its necessary 
complement in the form of a verbal idea, the latter is, as a rule, 
subordinated in the infinitive construct (with or without ?), less 
frequently in the infinitive absolute, in a few instances in the form 
of a participle (or verbal adjective), or finally in the imperfect without 
the copula. In these combinations the principal idea is very frequently 
represented by the subordinate member of the sentence, whilst the 
governing verb rather contains a mere definition of the manner of 
the action; comp. letters d and g below, and § 114. 7, note 3. 

(a) On the subordination of an infinitive construct as an accusative of the 
object, and as the complement of relative verbal ideas, see above, § 114. ¢, 
and the numerous examples given in § 114. #; on the infinitive absolute as 
object, see § 113. d —The complement in the form of a participle (as in Greek, 
and also frequently in Syriac) occurs in Is. 33, 1 TW yonns (comp. for the 
form, § 67. v) when thou hast ceased as a spoiler, i.e. to spoil; Jer. 22, 30 
Se) fia Oe SN? xb he shall never prosper, sitting, i.e. so as to sit, &c.; Jon. 1, 6 
what meanest thou, sleeping? i.e. that thou sleepest’; by a verbal adjective, 
1 Sam. 3, 2 20w hes eyes nins inn had begun as dim, i.e. to wax dim. 

(6) Examples of the subordination of the complementary verbal idea in the 
imperfect? (in English usually rendered by 70, ix order to or that) are—(1) with 
both verbs in the same person: after the perfect, Is. 42, 21 byays +o PEO nin’ 
wt pleased the Lord... to magnify, &c.; Job 32, 22 NIDN my xd I know not 
to give flattering titles; after a perfect consecutive, I Sam. 20, 19 (where for 
TIM we should read with the LXX ‘“IpBM); after an imperfect, Ps. 88, 11. 102, 14. 


1 In f321 yy 1 Sam. 16, 16, which appears to be a case of this kind, two 
different readings are combined, rp) yt and the simple ji. 

2 This kind of subordination is frequent in Arabic and in Syriac (comp. e.g. 
the Peshitta, Luke 18, 13); as a rule, however, a conjunction (corresponding 
to our ¢hat) is inserted. Comp., moreover, the Latin guéd vis faciam? Terence; 


volo hoc oratoré contingat, Cicero, Brut. 84; and our J would tt were ; I thought 
he would go. 
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Job 19, 3. 24, 14.—(2) with a difference in the persons: after a perfect, Lev. 
9, 6 this is the thing wyn nin MYTWS which the Lord commanded (that) ye 
Should do; a negative imperfect follows my in Lam. I, Io; after the imperfect, 
Is. 47, 1 (5) 7 sip ‘BYDIN xb ‘D for thou shalt no more continue (that) 
they call thee, i.e. thou shalt no longer be called, &c.; Num. 22, 6 peradventure 
I shall prevail (that) we may smite them, and*(that) J may drive them out of 
the land (ba may, however, be a scribal error for boy9, due to the preceding 
soa and in that case the example would belong to No. 1); after a participle, 
2 Sam. 21, 4.—A perfect is possibly subordinated in Lam. 1, 10; but the explana- 
tion of NB as a relative clause is preferable. 


2. Instead of subordination (as in the cases mentioned in letters a—c), 
the co-ordination of the complementary verbal idea in the form of 
a finite verb (cf. above, letter c) frequently occurs, either— 

(a) With the second verb co-ordinated in a form exactly corre- 
sponding to the first (but see below, letter e) by means of } (}, })'. 
As a rule, here also (see above, letter a) the principal idea is 
introduced only by the second verb, while the first (especially 1, 
m)DY?, DIN) contains the definition of the manner of the action, 
e.g. Gen. 26, 18 "BN IW and he returned and digged, i.e. he 
digged again; 2 Ki. 1, 11. 13; in the perfect consecutive, Is. 6, 13; 
with DIN, e.g. Gen. 25, 1 and Abraham added and took a wife, 
i.e. again took a wife; Gen. 38, 5 and frequently; with ona 
Gen. 9, 20; with in in the jussive, Job 6,9; in the imperative 
(comp. § 110. #), Jud. 19, 6 1D) RIrONIT be content, I pray thee, and 
tarry ail night (comp. the English he was persuaded, and remained 
for fo remain); 2 Sam. 7, 29; with V7) Gen. 24, 18. 20 and else- 
where; with 70 Cant. 2, 3. 

Rem. 1. Instead of an exact agreement between co-ordinate verbal forms, other 
combinations sometimes occur, viz. imperfect and perfect consecutive (comp. 
§ 112. d), e.g. Deut. 31, 12 that they nin wT) 17199? may learn, and fear 
the Lord, i.e. to fear the Lord; Is. 1, 19. Hos. 2, 11. Est. 8, 6. Dan. 9, 256; 
perfect and imperfect, Job 23, 3 (O that I knew how I might find him) f perfect 
and imperfect consecutive, Jos. 7, 7. Eccles. 4, 1. 7; jussive and imperative, Job 
17, 10; comp., finally, Gen. 47, 6 paw) AYyT ON and if thou knowest and 
there are among them, &c., i.e. that there are among them. 
eee 


1 Comp. the English colloquial expression J we// try and do it. 

2 Of a different kind are the cases in which 5)D* with a negative is co-ordinated 
with a verb to emphasize the non-recurrence of the action; cf. Num. 11, 25 ¢hey 
prophesied and added not, sc. to prophesy, i.e. but they did so no more ; Deut. 


5, 19. Job 27, 19 (reading *)'DN N?}). 
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2. Special mention must be made of the instances in which the natural com- 
plement of the first verb is suppressed, or is added immediately after in the form 
of an historical statement, e.g. Gen. 42, 25 then Joseph commanded and they filled* 
(prop. that they should fill, and they filled ...; comp. the full form of expression 
in Gen. 50, 2); a further command is then added by means of 5 and the infinitive ; 
Ex. 36, 6; another instance of the same kind is Gen. 30, 27 I have divined and 
the Lord hath blessed me, &c., i. e. that the Lord hath blessed me for thy sake. 


(4) With the second verb (which, according to the above, represents 
the principal idea) attached zw¢hout the copula? in the same mood, &c. 
In this construction (cf. § 110.4) the imperatives D3P (ADP, "DAP, 
&c.) and 3D (733, "22, &c.) are exceedingly common in the form 
of interjections, before verbs which express a movement or other 
action, e.g. ypann DP arise, walk, Gen. 13, 17. 19, 15. 27, 433 in 
the plural, Gen.19,14; Ex.19, 24 q742 20, get thee down; 1Sam. 3,9; 
with a following cohortative, 1 Sam. 9, 10 nad n2d come, let us go; 
Gen. 31, 44 and frequently.—Also with *Di0, Hos. 1, 6 TiY FIN xd 
DIVIS L well not add further and have mercy, i.e. will no longer have 
mercy; Is. 52, 1. Prov. 23, 35; 3% (likewise a periphrasis for agaim) in 
the perfect, Zech. 8, 15; in the imperfect, Mic. 7, 19. Ps. 7, 13. 59, 7- 
71, 20; in the jussive, Job 10, 16; in the cohortative, Gen. 30, sre 
in the imperative, Jos. 5, 2. 1 Sam. 3, 5 le down again; Swin (some- 
times to express the idea of weZlingly or gladly) in the perfect, Deut. 
1,5. Hos. 5,11; in the imperative, Job 6, 28; NDW= much, 1 Sam. 2, 3 
phy Yaw DAMN do not multiply and talk, i.e. talk not so much 
arrogancy ; in the imperative, Ps. 51, 4; bn, Deut. 2, 24 7 bna 
begin, possess ; boy Lam. 4, 14 393% DY Nba without men’s being able to 
touch, &c.; VW=qguickly, in the perfect, Ps. 106, 13; in the imperative, 
Gen. 19, 22. Jud. 9, 48. Est. 6, 1o.—Other examples are: Hos. 9, 9 
POV = deeply, radically; Zeph. 3, 7 0°11 = early (even in the participle, 
Fios."0;'4. ¥3; 3); 1a 20,4 bavi — dow, comp. Jer. 13, 18; Jos. 3, 16 
DIN=wholly; Ps. 112, 9 WB=plentifully. 

Rem. This co-ordination without the copula belongs (as being more vigorous 
and bolder) rather to poetic or otherwise elevated style (comp. e.g. Is. 52, 1. 
Hos. 1,6, with Gen. 25, 1, &c.). Asyndeton, however, is not wanting even in 
prose; besides the above examples (especially the imperatives of Dip and bn 
Gen. 30, 31. Deut. 1, 5. 2, 24. Jos. 3, 16. 1 Sam. 3, 5) cf. also Neh. 3, 20. 


* Comp. the analogous examples in Kautzsch’s Gramm. des Bibl. Aram, § 102. 
* To be distinguished, of course, from the cases in which two equally important 
and independent verbs are used together without the copula in vigorous poetic 
imagery, e.g. Ex. 15, 9. Job 29, 8, and elsewhere. F 
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t Chron. 13, 2. For special reasons the verb representing the principal idea may 
even come first; thus Is. 53, 11 yab AND he shall see, he shall be satisfied (sc. 
with the sight), for the satisfaction does not come until after the enjoyment of the 
sight; Jer. 4, 5 WDD WP cry, fll, i.e. cry with a full (loud) voice. 


§ 121. Construction of Passive Verbs. 


1. Verbs which in the active take ove accusative (either of the 
proper object, or of the zz/ernal object, or of nearer definition; comp. 
§ 117. a, p, z) may in the passive, according to our mode of expression, 
be construed personally, the object of the active sentence now becoming 
the subject, e.g. Gen. 35, rq TARRY OM MDM and Rachel died, and 
was buried, &c. The passive, however, is very frequently used zm- 
personally (in the 3rd sing. masc.), either absolutely, as Deut. 21, 3 sq. 
Ezek. 16, 34 (with a dative added, 2 Sam. 17, 16. Is. 53, 5. Lam. 5, 5), 
or with the object of the active construction still subordinated in 
the accusative’, e.g. Gen. 27, 42 WY “TNS API? 12°) and there 
were told (i.e. one told) to Rebekah the words of Esau; 2 Sam. 21, 11. 
fA ie hoe i 

Other examples are: after Niph., Gen. 4, 18 ITyTNS qiond 13) and unto 
Enoch was born Irad (comp. Num. 26, 60, and after an infinitive, Gen. 21, 5) ; 
Gen. 17, 5. 21, 8 (after an infinitive); 29,27. Ex. 21, 28. 25, 28. Lev. 6, 13. Num. 
7, 10 (after an infinitive); 26, 55 (comp. verse 53); Num. 16, 29. Deut. 20, 8 
(where, however, for DY‘ the Hiph. Did" should be read, according to 1, 28); Jos. 
7,153; with the object preceding, Ex. 13, 7. Lev. 2, 8. 19, 20. Is. 16, 10. Dan. 
9, 24%.—Also after Pu‘al, Jer. 50, 20; before Pu‘al, Is. 14, 3 Cw equivalent to 
the internal object MIDY = which they have caused to be performed by thee); Job 
22, 9\s according to the Masoretic text also Gen. 46, 22, where, however, the 
Samaritan and LXX read np for 1B ; the Samaritan in Gen. 35, 26 and 46, 27 
also reads 15), and this (or 3b) should certainly be read instead of m5) in 
2 Sam. 21, 22.—After Hoph., Ex. 10, 8. 27, 7. Lev. 10, 18. 16, 27. Num. 32, 5. 
1 Ki. 2, 21. Job 30, 15; after the infinitive Hoph., Gen. 40, 20. Ezek. 16, 4sq.; 
before Hoph., Is. 17, I. 21, 2. Hos. 10, 6. Zech. 13, 6. Ps. 87, 3; after the infini- 


tive Hothpa‘el, Lev. 13, 55 Sq. 
[Tn 

1 When this is not recognizable either by the ”ofa accusativi, or by its disagree- 
ment with the passive form in gender, number, and person, it naturally cannot 
be determined whether the construction is really impersonal. The construction 
itself can only be explained by supposing that while using the passive form 
the speaker at the same time thinks of some author or authors of the action 
in question, just as on the theory of the Arab grammarians a concealed agent 
is included in every passive. This accounts for -the possibility (comp. § 144. g) 
of using the active without a specified subject as a periphrasts for the passive. 

2 In 2 Ki. 18, 30 }13) is to be read or “N& is to be omitted, as in the parallel 


passage Is. 36, 15- 
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2. Verbs which in the active take two accusatives (according to 
§ 117. cc) retain in the passive construction at least ome accusative, 
namely that of the second or remoter object, whilst the nearer 
object now becomes the subject. Thus, corresponding to 788 TW 
which I will show thee (Gen. 12, 1) the passive is MNT) TAS WS (Ex. 
25, 40) which thou hast been shown, i.e. which has been shown to 
thee; comp. Ex. 26, 30 (but in Lev. 13, 49 with an accusative of the 
person); Job 7,3. In Ps. 22, 16 ‘nip pat depends on an assumed 
transitive P‘D7} governing two accusatives (= my tongue ts made to 
cleave to my jaws); also in Is. 1, 20, sDONA 310 ye shall be devoured 
with the sword, 43 is not an accus. instrumenti, but most probably 
an accusative of the object retained from the active construction 7. 

Rem. 1. Examples of the retention of the second accusative are—(@) with 
verba induendé and exuendi (§ 117. cc), Ps. 80, 11 mby Dyna iDD the mountains 
were covered with the shadow of it (the vine); Prov. 19, 23. So also some of 
the examples in § 116. & of passive participles of these verbs, Jud. 18, 11. 1 Sam. 
2,18. 17, 5. 1 Ki. 22, 10, Ezek.9, 2. 37; with the accusative preceding, Neh. 
4, 12.—(6) with verba copiae and inopiae, Ex. 1, 7. Is. 38, 10 (equivalent to 
I must forego the residue of my years); Is. 40, 20.—(c) an accusative of the 
result (§ 117. 22) with the passive, Is.6, 11. Zech. 14, 4. Job 28, 2; with the 
accusative preceding, Is. 24, 12. Mic. 3, 12 (Jer. 26, 18). Job15,7. 22, 16%. 


Also in Ezek. 40,17 and 46, 23, the accusative preceding (in 41, 18 following) 
sey can only be taken as the accusative of the result ; some general idea, such 
as that of place, is to be understood as the subject of y.—(d) an accusative 
of the member or part specially affected by the action (§ 117. H), Gen. 17, T1. 14. 
24. Jud. 1, 7 (accusative Jefore part. pass.) ; 2 Sam. 15, 32 (accusative with suffix 
after the part. pass.). 

2. Both accusatives are retained in an unusual manner after the passive of 
a verbum implendi in Num. 14, 21; instead, however, of the Wzph. xd the 


* In the active, the sentence would be Z wd] cause the sword to devour you ; 
by the rule stated above, letter c, this would become in the passive, he sword 
(nom.) shall be made to devour you (acc.). Instead of this, the remoter object 
is here made the subject, and the nearer object is retained in the accusative. 
Otherwise, the only possible explanation would be, according to the Arabic idiom, 
to cause one to devour the sword (remoter object), i.e. to give him over to it. 

* Analogous to O30 vaabn who was clothed in linen, Ezek. 9, 3, would be 
ny pony-ns aia} 2 Chron. 31,10; but we must certainly read there (N}3) 
with the LXX.—Still less can Ps. 87, 3 be so explained, niva33 being aco os 
accusative, but the subject of a noun-clause. On the other hand, mow 1 Ki. 14, 6 
may be explained with Ewald in the sense of deing charged with something, so 
that, like MY¥, it may be construed with an accusative. 

3 In reality D1") Ex. 16, 20. 26 (2¢ became putrid) is equivalent to a passive 
(zt was changed), to which Dybin is added as an accusative of the result. 
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Qa/ (which is sometimes used transitively elsewhere) should simply be read with 
the LXX; similarly in Ps. 72, 19, although there the LXX also translate the 
passive. 


3. The efficient cause (or personal agent) is, as a rule, attached / 


to the passive by ) (thus corresponding to the Greek and Latin 
dative), e.g. Gen. 25, 21 iN) ib) Wy) Vahweh let himself be intreated 
by him; comp. 14, 19. Lev. 26, 23. 2 Sam. 2, 5 (Ps. 115, 15). Ps. 73, 103 
before the verb, Prov. 14, 20 and frequently. Less commonly by “}!2 
(called “} of origin = coming from), e.g. Gen. 9, 11. Job 28, 4; 
before the verb, Ps. 37, 23. Job 24,1; by 2 (2 zxstrumenti), Gen. 9, 6 
(DISA by man); Num. 36, 2. Is. 14, 3. Hos. 14, 4, always to introduce 
a personal agent——On the connexion of the passive participle with 
a genitive of the agent, cf. § 116.2. 


II. Syntax of the Noun. 


§ 122. Indication of the Gender of the Noun. 


Cf. F. Schwabe, Dze Genusbestimmung des Nomens im bibl. Hebr., Jena, 1894, 
and especially the thorough investigation by K. Albrecht, ‘Das Geschlecht der 
hebr. Hauptworter,’ in ZA W. 1895, p. 313 sqq., and 1896, p. 61 sqq. 

1. According to § 80. a, Hebrew, like the other Semitic languages, 
distinguishes only a masculine and feminine gender. To indicate the 
latter a special feminine ending is generally used (§ 80. 4 and § 87. 7) 
both in the singular and plural (see, however, § 87. /), its use being 
most consistent in adjectives and participles; comp. § 87.7. The 
employment of these special endings is most natural, when by means 
of them the feminine names of persons or animals are distinguished 
from the masculine of the same stem and the same formation, e. g. 
NS brother, TINS sester ; poy a young man, mpoy a young woman, maid ; 
7B zuvencus, 1B tuvenca; bay vitulus, nowy vitula. On the other 
hand, the feminine plays an important part in denoting the gender 
of whole classes of ideas (see below, letter p, &c.), which the Hebrew 
regards as feminine. The language, however, is not restricted to the 
use of the feminine ending either for the purpose of distinguishing 
the sex of animate objects (see letter 4), or as an indication of the 
(figurative) gender of inanimate things which are regarded as 
feminine (see letter 4). 

2. The distinction of sex may be effected even without the feminine 
ending, (2) by the employment of words of different stems for the 
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masculine and feminine; (4) by the different construction (either 
as masculine or feminine) of the same word (communia). But the 
distinction may also, (¢) in the case of names of animals, be entirely 
neglected, all examples of a species being included under one par- 
ticular gender, either masculine or feminine (epzcoena). 


Examples of (a) are: as Sather, D& mother ; aS vam, bm ewe ; wn he-goat, 
IY she-goat; WON he-ass, fins she-ass ; TS Lion, xrad lioness. Sometimes with 
the additional feminine ending, e.g. TAY male slave, man-servant, MOS or NAY 
female slave, maid ; } bridegroom, m2 bride. 

Of (4): bya camel, Plur. ods construed as masculine, Gen. 24, 63; as 
feminine, Gen. 32, 16; p2 collect. oxen, Ex. 21, 37, construed as masculine, but 
Gen. 33, 13. Job 1, 14 as feminine. In Jer. 2, 24 the construction of mB wild 
ass, changes directly from the masculine (intended as epicene) to the feminine. 
Comp. in Greek 6, 4 mais: 6, 7 Bods. 

Of (c): analogous to the epicene nouns of other languages, many species of 
animals which are strong and courageous, are regarded in Hebrew as always 
masculine, while the weak and timid are feminine; comp. 6 Avxos, 4 xeAcdér, 
and the German der Lowe, der Tiger, der Panther, der Wolf, der Adler, &c., 
but die Katze, die Taube, die Biene, &c. Similarly in Hebrew, e.g. made ox 
(Ps. 144, 14 even referring to cows in calf), 35 dear, Hos. 13, 8 byayi a7 (a dear 
that ts bereaved of her whelps ; comp., however, 2 Ki. 2, 24. Is. 11, 7), ANT wolf, - 
333 dog, all masculine; but N32 Aare, ny dove, NI'DN stork, AyNay bee, 
ndp) ant, &c., feminine. 


Rem. 1. Masculine nouns which either have a separate feminine form or might 
easily form one, are but seldom used as epicene ; such are, “HN ass, 2 Sam. 19, 27 
for fins; base hart, Ps. 42, 2 for nbs. In Gen. 23, 4sqq. nd a dead body, refers 
more especially to the body of a woman; ods god, is used of a goddess, 1 Ki. 
II, 5, elsewhere always masculine; fio a master workman, in Proy. 8, 30 refers 
to wisdom (M193M feminine, comp. Plin. 2,1 natura omnium artifex ; and our 
use of friend, teacher, servant, neighbour, either as masculine or feminine; in 
German, Gemahi' stands also for Gemahlin, &c.). 

2. Of words denoting persons Y} mais, according to the commonly received 
opinion, was in early times used as epicene (see, however, above, § 2.2). The 
use of the plural DY) in Job 1, 19 and Ruth 2, 21 in the sense of young people 
(of both genders) does not, however, prove this. In this and in similar cases 
ee ae ee ee 

* So in early Arabic, da‘7 (lord) and zaug (conjux) are used both for maritus 
and wxor ; ‘aris for bridegroom and bride; the later language, however, distin- 
guishes the feminine from the masculine in all these cases generally by the ending 
a (at). In early Arabic also the feminine ending is commonly omitted in such 
participles as Ladmzl, batin (gravida), and the like, which from the meaning of 
the word can only be used of females. Thus also fox, at least in Num. 11, 12 
(Is. 49, 23?), probably means nurse (for nok 2 Sam. 4, 4, &c.), not ursing- 
father. 
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(comp. e.g. ons Gen. 1, 27 and DANS 32,1) the masculine as prior gender 
includes the feminine’. ; 

8. The following classes of ideas are usually regarded as 
feminine *, although the substantives which express them are mostly 
without the feminine ending *: . 

(a) Names of countries and towns, since they are regarded as the 
mothers‘ and nurses of the inhabitants; e.g. WWN Assyria, Dos 
Idumaea, \% Tyre; comp. also such expressions as b33 na, jy na 
daughter of Babylon, daughter of Zion, &c. 

Rem. The same proper nouns, which as names of countries are regarded as 
feminine, are frequently used also as names of the people, and may then, like 
national names in other languages, be construed as masculine; thus 7173/1) masc. 
Ts. 3, 8, and elsewhere, /udaez ; but Is. 7, 6, fem., Judaea ; DON masc., Idumaci, 
Num. 20, 20; fem., Zdumaca, Jer. 49, 17. Nevertheless, it sometimes happens 
that by a very common transference of thought (like our expression Zurkey 
concludes peace) these names are construed as feminine, even when they denote 
not the country but the inhabitants; so 17371" Lam. 1, 3; comp. Gen. 41, 8. 
Ex. 10, 7. 12, 33. 1 Sam. 17, 21. 2 Sam. 8, 2. 24,9. Is. 7, 2. 21, 2. 42, 11. Jer. 
50, 10. Job 1, 15. Hence the frequent personification of nations (as well as of 
countries and towns, see below, note 4) as female beings, e.g. Is. 50, 1. 54, Isqq., 
and the transference of the expressions 222 N23 Is. 47, 1sqq., Py NB &c. (see 
above) from the town to the inhabitants. 

(6) Appellative nouns, which denote a circumscribed space, such as 
VIS earth, land, DIA world, 98 the abode of the dead, 123 circle (of 
the Jordan valley), YY @ sown, WS2 a well, BY the north, OR) the south. 


1 The Arab grammarians call this use of the masculine plural and dual Ce. g. 
el abawani, the two fathers, i.e. parentes) taghlib or the making (the masculine) 
prevail (over the feminine).—Comp. M. Griinert, Die Begriffs-Priponderanz und 
die Duale a potiori im Altarab., Vienna, 1886. 

2 The masculine gender is attributed ‘ by the Hebrews and the Semites generally 
to whatever is dangerous, savage, courageous, respected, great, strong, powerful... ; 
the feminine to whatever is motherly, productive, sustaining, nourishing, gentle, 
weak, ... subject, &c.’ (Albrecht, ZAW. 1896, p. 120 Sq) a ) 

3 When, on the other hand, words wzth a feminine-ending, such as nynd brass, 
NWP a dow (stem Wip), MY time (see the Lexicon), are sometimes construed as 
masculine, this is owing probably in some cases to a misunderstanding of the 
formation of the word, the N of the feminine being regarded as a radical. 

4 Comp. a city and a mother (DN) Israel, 2 Sam. 20, 19. In the same 
way, DN (like uqrnp, mater) on Phoenician coins stands for mother-city, pntpdmorus. 
The same figure is used in such expressions as sons of Zion, Ps. 149, 2; sons of 
Babylon, Ezek. 23, 15, &c., as also in speaking. of the suburbs of a city as its 
daughters, e.g. Jos. 15, 45894: and elsewhere.—The comparison of Jerusalem 
to a woman is especially frequent in allegorical descriptions, e.g. Ezek. 16. 
Lam. I, I, and elsewhere. 
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In the majority of nouns denoting place the gender is variable, e.g. M8 and 
WTI @ way (usually feminine; the masculine gender only begins to predominate 
with Ezekiel; cf. Albrecht, l.c., 1896, p. 55), S83 (03) valley, i garden (fem. Gen. 
2, 15, unless ‘nayd, &c., is to be read), bn palace, temple, VM court, D3 
vineyard, "Ww door, &c.; also pipr place, at least in Gen. 18, 24 (referring to 
Sodom), Job 20, 9, and 2 Sam. 17, 12 A°tht#bh, is construed as feminine. The 
mountains and hills commanding the surrounding country are almost without 
exception masculine (see Albrecht, l.c., p. 60 sq.). 

(c) The names of zstruments, utensils, and (on the same analogy) 
members and parts of the body in man or beast, since these are all 
regarded as subservient and subordinate (consequently as feminine). 

Thus 31M sword, I) tent-peg, ID bucket, DID cup, byy shoe, wip bed, &c.; 
in other cases, as nN chest, ark, i3F\ oven, the gender is variable. (‘ Instruments 
for binding or holding, girdles and the like, as constraining and mastering, are 
masculine,’ Albrecht, l.c. p. 89.)—Also is ear, YANN finger (and so probably 7a 
thumb, great toe), n and 53 hand, PID) right hand, 55 | foot, FB knee, mp thigh, 
ND shoulder, nd c cheek, (QA belly; 43D wing, me horn, DYY Zone, 12 tooth ; 
as a Tule also yint arm (masc. Is. 17,5 and elsewhere), ji tongue (masc. Ps. 22, 16 
and elsewhere), wy eye (masc. Zech. 3, g and elsewhere), PW chigh (masc. 
Ex, 29, 27) 2. 

(@) Certain names of natural forces or substances are feminine, 
being probably regarded as instruments, while in the names of the 
heavens, the heavenly bodies and natural phenomena, the masculine 
generally predominates (cf. Albrecht, l.c., p. 323 sqq-); thus feminine 
are UY sun (but often also masc., Ps. 19,6. 104, 19); WN (Eth. ’ésd/) 
fire (rarely masc.); "23 brighiness, 128 a stone, as a rule also OY wind, 
spirit; WB breath, soul; also iN light in Jer. 13, 16. Job 36, 32, 
and others. 

4. The following classes of ideas, which are also regarded as 
feminine in Hebrew (see above, letter 4), are usually indicated by the 
feminine form, notwithstanding their occasional transference to mascu- 
line persons (see letters 7 and s): 

(@) Abstracts* (sometimes along with masculine forms from the same stem, 
as MDPI vengeance, as well as DP2, NY Xelp, as well as WY), €.g- AON firmness, 


ll 
* Nd camp is feminine only when it is a collective, denoting the persons 
in a camp. 

2 FIN 205, Ant tail, NY forehead, APY heel, yy back of the neck, NB mouth, 
ANY neck, also. DIM) womb, except in Jer. 20, 17, are invariably construed as 
masculine. 

* Cf. the list of masculine and feminine abstracts in Albrecht, l.c., 1896, 
p. LIT sqq. 
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Saithfulness, mya strength, ndyny greatness, nyd fullness, nbvinn dominion, &c. 
Similarly, the feminine (sing. and plur.) of adjectives and participles is used 
substantivally in the sense of the Latin and Greek mewter, e. g. m3i33 stedfastness, 
Ps. 5, 10, nip goodness, NY) evel, Gen. 50, 20, np) a light thing (ice. a trifling 
thing), Jer. 6, 14; so especially in the plural, e.g. nidda great things, Ps. 12, 43 
nipwnan the ruined places, Ezek. 36, 36, along with movian that which was 
desolate, PNW kindnesses, 2 Ki. 25, 28, MIND uprightness, honesty, Is. 26, 10, 
niny2 amoena, Ps. 16, 11 (but in verse 6 in the same sense D'D"y3), nixdp) 
wonderful things, Ex. 34, 10 and frequently, NWP hard things, roughly, Gen. 
42, 7. 30 (but cf. also D'P vain things, Prov. 12,11. 28,19). Comp. more- 


over, the very frequent use of MN}, NT (as well as MY and Nu), Jud. 14, 4. Ps. 


118, 23 and elsewhere, in the sense of hoc, tllud (also 3 equivalent to z/a, 
Is. 51, 19); also the use of the feminine form of the verb in Is. 7,7 DIpN xd 
man NO it shall not stand, neither shall it come to pass; Jud. 14, 41. Jer. 10, 7; 
so too the suffixes Gen. 15, 6. Ex. 10, 11. Job 38, 18, referring back to a whole 
statement 1. 

(6) Titles and designations of office, properly a subdivision of the abstract ideas 
treated above, under letter g, and specially noticed here only on account of their 
peculiar transference to concrete male persons. Thus we have nbap Eccles. 1, 1, 
&c. (as a title of Solomon), properly no doubt that which takes part in or Speaks 
in a religious assembly, hence LXX éxkAnoworns, i.e. concionator, preacher ; 
the proper names niabd Ezra 2, 55. Neh. 7, 57, and n125 Ezra 2,57. Neh. 7, 59, 
and the foreign word nhp viceroy7; in the plural ni3z prop. cognomina, then 
like named, colleagues ; nine princes (if this be the true meaning) *. All ‘these 
words, in accordance with their meaning, are construed as masculine (in Eccles. 
7, 27 instead of ’P MON the words should rather be divided as ‘PT “WON; 


comp. 12, 8). 
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1 While in all these instances it is simplest to speak of the femznzne in Hebrew 
as being used for the neuter (which in Latin, Greek, and German is commonly 
employed for similar purposes), it must yet not be forgotten that since the language 
is wholly wanting in ~euters, the Semitic mind regarded the above-mentioned forms 
primarily as actual feminines. Hence the Arab commentators are accustomed 
to explain the feminines of adjectives and participles (which would be neuter in 
Latin, &c.) by the addition of a feminine substantive. 

[? An Assyrian word, found at least as early as the time of Sargon, who 
appointed fahdti over South Babylonia. The view that it is of Persian origin is 
a mistake; see Schrader’s Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament, on t Ki. 
10, 15.—G. W.C.] 

8 This use of the feminine form is far more frequent in Arabic, Ethiopic and 
Aramaic; comp. e.g. in Arabic fa/ifa (fem. from haitf, following after, taking 
the place of) in the sense of he successor or representative (of Muhammad), and 
‘allama (great wisdom) as a title of learned men. Analogous to this is the Latin 
magistratus, magistracy, for magistrate, and our his Majesty, Excellency, 


Highness, &c. 
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Abstract ideas include also— 

(c) Collectives in the fem. form", generally fem. participles used substantivally, 
especially as the comprehensive designation of a number of Zersons, e.g. AM 
(fem. of travelling), prop. the travelling (company), i.e. travelling persons 
(a caravan) ; npia (fem. of na one going into exile) the company of exiles (also 


frequently used of those who had returned home again); naw? (that which inhabits) - 


i.e. the population, Is. 12, 6. Mic. 1, 11 sq. ; nik (prop. that which is hostile) 
the enemy, Mic. 7, 8. 10 (comp. Mic. 4, 6 sq. the halting, cast off, driven away i.e. 
those who halt, &c.) ; nba (the abject) she poorest sort; of living beings which are 
not persons, comp. 7°M (that which lives) in the sense of cattle, beasts ; MI @ shoal 
of fish, Gen, 1, 26 (but in Jon. 2, 2 as a women unitatis, comp. letter ¢, for 19 a fish, 
which in verses 1 and 11 is used as a momen unitatis). Comp., moreover, 12 23 
dead body, Is. 26, 19, and elsewhere (construed as masculine), for a heap of dead 
bodies—On the poetic personifications, comprising the mass of a nation, by means 
of ND daughter, in baa NZ, OY NB (equivalent to “OY %23) my countrymen, 
see above, letter z. j 

(d@) Conversely the feminine form of substantives is sometimes used (as in Arabic) 
as a nomen unitaits, i.e. to indicate a s¢mgle example of a class which is denoted 
by the masculine form; comp. ‘28 a fleet (1 Ki. 9, 26), MIN a single shzp (Jon. 
I, 38qq.)3 ayy hair (coll.), myy a single hair (Jud. 20, 16; in the plural, 1 Sam. 
14,45. Ps. 40,13); Wa poem, ‘frequently collective, me a single song; so prob- 
ably also MINA a fig (the corresponding masculine ¢# is collective in Arabic) ; 
navi a lily (also AW) ; ; ngad a brick (Arab. libina, but Zbzn collective), &c. 

O The feminine is also used for things wzthout life (as being weaker or less 
important), which are named from their resemblance to organic things expressed 
by the corresponding masculine form; comp. FW sede (of the body), ¢high, nay 
or 131 back part, border (of a country, house, &c.) ; N¥I2 forehead, NAD greaves. 
On a similar distinction between the masculine for natural, and the ‘Seuniatians for 
artificial objects, see § 87. 0. 

Rem. The juxtaposition of the masculine and feminine from the same stem 
serves sometimes to express entirety; e.g. Is. 3, 1 MIpwIDs [PWD stay and staff, 
i.e. every kind of support. For similar groupings in the case of persons, see 
Is. 43, 6. 49: 22. 60, 4 (sons and daughters); 49, 23. Eccles. 2, 8. 


§ 123. Zhe Representation of Plural Ideas by Means of Collectives, 
and by the Repetition of Words. 


Besides the plural endings treated in § 87. a-z, the language employs 
other means to express a plurality of living beings or things: 

(a) Certain words employed exclusively in a collective sense, while 
the individual members of the class are denoted by special words 
(nomena unitatis, but not in the same sense as in § 122. /). 


* Comp. in Greek #4 tmmos, the cavalry (as well as 70 inmxdv), % xdpndos, Hat. 
1, 80 and elsewhere, the camel corps. 
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Thus “WPA cattle, oxen (even joined with numerals, e. g. Ex. 21, 37 “pa nyion 
Jive head of cattle), but "Wan ox; JN¥ small cattle, i.e. sheep and goats (pga); 
comp. Job 1, 3 INN DON nyaw seven thousand sheep; but ny a single head of 
small cattle (a sheep or a goat). Other more or less common collectives are: 
N'Y (prop. that which prowls or roams) wld beasts, 0 (perhaps prop. ¢rzpping) 
a number of little children ; NYY | fresh green herb, i.e. young plants, PIS green, i.e. 
vegetation in general; i) birds, fowl; AD) chariots or cavalcade, MD) worms, 
wor creeping things (of small creatures), rw swarming things. 


(2) The collective use of substantives which at the same time serve 
as nomina untiatis ; thus, OFS (never in plur.) means both man (homo) 
and men (homines); M8 a man (vir) and men (viri); TWX woman and 
women (Jud. 21,16. 1 Sam. 21, 6); NZS a@ locust, but usually a swarm 
of locusts; WB1 soul and souls (persons); DBD staff and staves (Gen. 
30, 37); DW a bird of prey and birds of prey; VY city and cities (Jud. 
1g, 42. jer. 4; 29); nby a leaf and foliage; JY a plant and plants, 
herbs; YY a tree and frees (as it were foliage); IB fruit and fruits; 
MY a shrub and shrubs; in isolated instances also nouns like Tay 
man-servant, NNBY maid-servant, WON ass, "Ww 0x (comp. Gen. 32, 6).— 
On the singular (especially of gentile names) with the article to include 
all individuals of the same species, comp. § 126.7. On the special 
meaning of the plurals formed from certain collectives, see § 124. 2. 

(c) The feminine ending; see § 122.5. 

(d) The repetition of single words, and even of whole groups 
of words, especially to express entirety, or in a distributive sense. 
The following cases are more particularly to be noticed: 


1. The repetition of one or more words to express the idea of every, all, 
as Di) Diy Gen. 39, to, &c., day by day, every day; NI HW year by year, 
Deut. 14, 22; WN WN every man, Ex. 36,4; with 2 before the second word 
(but only in late passages), e. g. pia Di day by day, 1 Chron. 02, 22; nw nw 
year by year, Deut. 15, 20. 1 Sam, Z, 7 (but in verse 3 T1D%tD" DD"), pypa pyb3 
Num. 24, 1. Jud. 16, 20. 20, 30sq. 1 Sam. 3, 10 as at Her ee or before both 
words, as p32 “p32 Ex. 16, 21, every morning (so before a group of words, 
Ley. 24, 8); in the same sense also with the distributive 5 npad “pap I Chron. 
9, 273 with a szngie plural, pyapad Ps. 73, 14, or pyp2d Job fs 18 along with 
DYyy i every moment. Also with the two words united by} means of waw copulative, 
wy ON Bs)87;/55 OF wR) WN Est. 1, 8; wy 5 all generations, Deut. 32, 7; 


1 The plural form DMPA from “Pa is found only in very late Hebrew, 
Neh. 10, 37 (where according to the Mantua edition, Ginsburg, &c., IINY our 
sheep, is also to be read; Baer, however, has 49]N¥), and 2 Chron. 4, 3. In Amos 
6, 12 read, with Hitzig, D’ "pa. 
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Di pi’ Est. 3, 43 comp. Est. 8,9. Ezra 10,14. 1 Chron. 26, 13 (cf. Cheyne, 
Bampton Lectures, p. 439, and Driver, Jntrod. p. 505, No. 35); sometimes (but 
with the exception of Ps. 45, 18 only in very late passages) with a pleonastic ~b3 
preceding, Ps. 145, 13. Est. 2, 11. 9, 28. 2 Chron. 11, 12 and elsewhere. — 

2. Repetition of words in an expressly distributive sense* (which may to some 
extent be noticed in the examples under letter ¢) equivalent to ome each, &c., 
e.g. Num. 14, 34 forty days now nj ned DY counting for every day a year; 
comp. Ezek. 24, 6. Ex. 28, 34 ‘(three words repeated); also with the addition of 
725 apart, jad VY VY every drove by itself, Gen. 32, 17; comp. Zech. 12, 12. 
Most frequently with the addition of a numeral (comp. for the simple repetition of 
numerals for the same purpose, § 134. g), and with the words not only in groups 
of two (Lev. 24, 8. Num. 13, 2. 31, 4) or three (Num. 7, 11. 17, 21), but even 
of six (Ex. 26, 3) or seven (Ex. 25, 33. 26, 19. 21. 25); in Ex. 25, 35 five words 
even three times repeated”. 

3. Repetition to express an exceptional or at least superfine quality; e.g. 
2 Ki. 25, 15 which were of gold, gold, of silver, silver, i.e. made of pure gold 
and pure silver; Deut. 2, 27 JID VIS only along by the high way; comp. 
Num. 3, 9. 8, 16 ¢hey ave given, given to him, ice. given exclusively for his service, 
for his bly own. Also with a certain ees in such eres as 2 Ki. 3s 16 
Revctiues serves to aes the expression to ‘the ohest ‘degree in Jud. 5, 22 
by reason of the violent pransings of his strong ones, Ex. 8, 10 (countless 
heaps), and Joel 4, 14 (countless multitudes); cf. also DYD HYD Ex. 23, 30 
by little and little, very gradually; cf. § 133. 2. . ; 

4. Repetition with the copula to express of more than one kind ; thus Deut. 25, 13 
(Prov. 20, 10) JAN) JAS @ weight and a weight, i.e. two kinds of weight (hence 
the addition great and small); Ps. 12, 3 a) a3 with two kinds of heart, i.e. 
with a double-dealing heart ; cf. a>) 3b xbar 1 Chron. 12, 23; 


§ 124. Zhe Various Uses of the Plural-form’. 


1, The plural is by no means used in Hebrew solely to express 
a number of individuals or separate objects, but may also denote them 
collectively. ‘This use of the plural expresses either (2) a combina- 
tion of various external constituent parts (plurals of local ex/ension), 


* Comp. in the New Testament St. Mark vi. 39 sq. cvpmécta oupréo.a, mpacrat 
mpaciat (Weizsacker, zischwetse, beetweise). 

* These repetitions of larger groups of words belong entirely to the Priestly Code 
in the Pentateuch, and are unquestionably indications of a late period of the 
language. Of quite a different kind are such examples as Ezek. 16, 6, where 
the repetition of four words serves to give greater solemnity to the promise, unless 
here, as certainly in 1, 20, it is a mere dittography ; the LXX omit the repetition 
in both passages. 

* Comp. Dietrich, ‘Uber Begriff und Form des hebr. Plurals,’ in the Abhandl. 
sur hebr. Grammatik, Leipzig, 1846, p. 2 sqq. 
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or (4) a more or less intensive focussing of the characteristics inherent 
in the idea of the stem (aéstract plurals, usually rendered in English 
by forms in -hood, -ness, -ship). A variety of the plurals described 
under (4), in which the secondary idea of zwfensity or of an internal 
multiplication of the idea of the stem may be clearly seen, is (c) the 
pluralis excellentiae or pluralis matestatis. 


Examples of (@): Plurals of local extension to denote localities in general, but 
especially level surfaces (the szzface-plural), since in them the idea of a whole 
composed of innumerable separate parts or points is most evident, as Dw 
(§ 88. 2) heaven (comp. also opin heights of heaven, Is. 33, 16. Job 16, 19; 
elsewhere pind); DMD water ; Dd) (the broad surface of the sea) poetically for 
DY sea; 0°36 (prop. the side turned towards any one, then) surface in general, 
usually face ; DY INN the back, Ex. 26, 12. 33, 23, &c., DNS neck, nage of the 
neck’; also MIUNWD the place at the head, PNOID place at the fect; OY 
place on the other side (of a river); D'pDylr depth, DBI (also PID) distance, 
p22 bed, Gen. 49, 4 (unless, with Dillmann, it is to be explained in the sense 
of double bed, i.e. torus), Daw Ps. 46, 5, and navn 132, 5, dwelling (perhaps 
also pon encampment, in passages like 1 Sam. 4, 10). The last four belong, 
however, to poetic style, and are better reckoned amongst the plurals of amplifica- 
tion treated under letters df So perhaps D'py' ded (Ps. 63, 7. Job 17, 13; 
but Gen. 49, 4. Ps. 132, 3, and elsewhere, in the ‘singular) ; probably, however, 
D'y¥s" (prop. strata) refers to a number of coverings or pillows. 

The plural of extension is used to denote a lengthened period of ¢#me in opbdiy 
eternity (everlasting ages). 

Rem. The plural of extension includes also a few examples which were formerly 
explained as simply poetic plurals, e.g. Job 17,1 ) DMAP graves are (ready) 
Jor me, i.e. the place where there are many of them (as it were the graveyard) 
is my portion, Job 21, 32. 2 Chron. 16, 14; cf. 2 Ki. 22, 20. 

Of (4): the tolerably numerous abstract plurals, mostly of a particular form 
(g%télim, gittilim, &c.) may be divided into two classes. They sum up either 
the conditions or qualities inherent in the idea of the stem, or else the various 
single acts of which an action is composed. Comp. for the first class, DIN 
and MINNA youth, DIP} old age, DAY youth ; pina matidenhood, minis 
bridal state ; shee) condition ofa sofourner, anwa Jleshliness (only in Prov. 14, 30; 
cf. Delitzsch) ; pen life (the abstract idea of the qualities of a living being); 
po dyayi childlessness, DYV\ID blindness, DY\Y perverseness. 


fees 


oe EE ees 


1 Comp. the same use of the plural in Ta orépva, TA vOTAa, TA Tpaxnda, prac- 
cordia, cervices, fauces ; on plurals of extension in general, comp. the prepositions 
of place and time in the plur. form, § 103.7”. OY}BD is not a case in point, 
in the sense of /e¢éer (properly a sheet folded into several pages; elsewhere also 
BD) 1 Ki. 21, 8sqq. 2 Ki, 10, 1. 19, 14 (Is. 37, 14; referred to afterwards by 
the singular suffix); Is. 39, 1. Jer. 29, 25- 32, 14 (after being folded, previously 


12D). 
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@ There are also a number of plurals, found almost exclusively in poetry (some- 
times along with the singular), which are evidently intended to intensify the idea é | 


of the stem, as DN might, Is. 40, 26; DY28O8 (as well as MIWON) and Minox 
faithfulness ; WW (according to § 93. 4 only in the construct state plural or 
with suffixes=the happiness of), happy ; MiB Is. 27, 11 and ninian Is. 40, 14, 


: $ 
&c. (keen) understanding ; D'YI Job 37, 16 and nipy 1 Sam. 2, 3 (thorough) 3 
knowledge ; MIMD Job 12, 6 and DNOID Is. 32, 18 (full) confidence ; nina ; 


(abundant) blessing, Ps. 21, 75 nian Ps. 5 , 10 (very) destruction ; ninon Dan. 

9, 23 (greatly) Jeloved ; NON Ps. 76, 11, &e. (fierce) wrath ; nian Dan. 12, 2 

(utter) contempt ; TNW Gen. 46, 2 (an important) vzszon ; pnw uprightness ; 7 
MisznA perversity ; pawn and pave (thick) darkness; DYDD 2 (close) 
hiding- place; D2 nobility ; nny Is. 28, 1 fatness ; ninyny (com- 
plete) aridity ; pYPADD sweetness ; pon Prectousness ; mye delight ; 
DIY and D2yA pleasure ; DOM compassion ; nma Ps. 23, 2 rest, refresh- 
ment } nian Am. 3, 9 tusmult. On the other hand, ninan wisdom (Prov. I, 20 
and elsewhere) can hardly be a plural (=the essence of wisdom, or wisdom per- 
sonified), but is a singular (see § 86. 7). 

J The summing up of the several parts of an action is expressed in DYDIN the 
embalming, D'23 atonement, ody (prop. filling, sc. of the hand) ordination 
to the priesthood, pindys dismissal, pds retribution, D'NAB engraving (of 
a seal, &c.); DAN fornication, Dp whoredom, DYN? adultery ; DDT (prop. 
no doubt, warm compassion) covsolation, DYFINA supplication, on Job 7, 4 
(restless) zossing to and fro, niddy gleaning ; perhaps also ni333 Ps. 4, 1. 6, 1, 
and elsewhere, if it means the playing on stringed instruments, and pow 
Ts. 1, 23 brivery, unless it be a plural of number’. ; 

£& Of (c): the pluralis excellentiae or matestatis, as has been remarked above, 
is properly a variety of the abstract plural, since it sums up the several charac- 
teristics? belonging to the idea, besides possessing (like some of the substantives 
under letter ¢) the secondary sense of an zutenséfication of the original idea; 
so especially nos Godhead, God (to be distinguished from the numerical plural 
gods, Ex. 12, 12, and elsewhere). The supposition that DYN is to be regarded 
as merely a remnant of earlier polytheistic views (i.e. as originally only a 


1 Mayer Lambert in the Revue des études juives, xxiv. p. 106 sqq., enumerates 
no less than ninety-five words ending in ##, which in his opinion are to be regarded 
as pluralia tantum. ; 

2 The Jewish grammarians call such plurals ninda 27 plur. virium or 
virtutum ; later grammarians call them flur. excellentiae, magnitudinis, or plur. 
maiestaticus. This last name may have been suggested by the we used by kings 
when speaking of themselves (comp. already 1 Macc. Io, Ig. 13, 31); and the 
plural used by God in Gen. 1, 26. 11, 7. Is. 6, 8 has been incorrectly explained 
in this way. It is, however, either communicative (including the attendant angels; 
so at all events in Is. 6,8, comp. also Gen. 3, 22), or according to others, an 
indication of the fullness of power and might implied in pds (see Dillmann 
on Gen. I, 26); but it is best explained as a plural of self-deliberation. The use 
of the plural as a form of respectful address is quite foreign to Hebrew. 


a 
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numerical plural) is at least highly improbable, and, moreover, would not explain 
the analogous plurals (see below). That the language has entirely rejected the 
idea of numerical plurality in pdx (whenever it denotes ove God), is proved 
especially by its being almost invariably joined with a singular attribute (comp. 
§ 132. 2); eg. pYay pdx Ps. 7, Io, and elsewhere. Accordingly, pdx 
must have been used originally ‘not only as a numerical but also as an abstract plural 
(corresponding to the Latin xuwmen, and our Godhead), and, like other abstracts 
of the same kind, have been transferred to a concrete single god (even of the 
heathen). 

To the same class (and probably formed on the analogy of pdx) belong 
the plurals DWP the Most Holy (only of Yahweh), Hos. 12, 1. Prov. 9, 10. 30, 3 
(comp. DwIP D'IDN Jos. 24, I9, and the Aram. pvoy the Most High, Dan. 
7, 18); and probably DSI (usually taken in the sense of Aenares) the image of 
a god, used especially for ‘obtaining oracles. Certainly in 1 Sam. 19, 13. 16 only 
one image is intended; in most other places only one image may be intended?; 
in Zech. 10, 2 alone is it most natural to suppose a numerical plural. In Eccles. 
5, 7 DN} supremus (of God) is doubtful ; according to others it is a numerical 
plural, seperiores. 

Further, DN, as well as the singular ft, (lordship) Jord, e.g. i nwP D8 
a cruel lord, Is 19, 45 PISO ‘258 the lord of the land, Gen. 42, 30, comp. 
Gen. 32, 20; so especially with the suffixes of the 2nd and 3rd persons TN, 
YIN, &c., also ITN (except 1 Sam. 16, 16); but in Ist sing. always ‘48% 
So also p»dya (with suffixes) lord, master (of slaves, cattle, or inanimate things ; : 
but in the sense of marzttus, always in the singular), e.g. yoya Ex. 21, 29. 
Is. 1, 3, &c. : 

On the other hand, we must regard as doubtful a number of participles in the 
plural, which, being used as attributes of God, resemble Alurales excellentiae ; 
thus, Wy my Maker, Job 35, 10; FWY Is. 54,5; WY Ps. t49, 2; MYDY Is. 
22,11 pp stretching them out, Is. 42, 53; for all these forms may also 
be explained as singular, according to § 93. ss — 993 Is. 3, 12 might also be 
regarded as another instance, unless it be a numerical ‘plural, their oppressors ; 
moreover, yd him who lifteth it up, Is. 10, 15 ; Mabie him who sendeth him, 
Prov. Io, 26. 22, 21. 25, 13 (in parallelism with yItN). These latter plurals, 
however (including \"9'"!3), may probably be more simply explained as indicating 
an indefinite individual, comp. letter 0 below.—For yyw Ps. 121, 5 (textus 
receptus) and 5 peta Eccles. 12, I (textus receptus) the singular should be read, 
with Baer. 


1 Eyen in Gen. 31, 34, notwithstanding the plural suffix in onym and pay, 


since the construction of these abstracts as numerical plurals is one of the pecu- 
liarities of the E-document of the Hexateuch; comp. Gen. 20, 13. 35, 7, and 
§ 145. 2 
2 On 358 (for 58) as a name of God, cf. § 135. q 
* pbya, 1 which in Is. 54, 5 is in parallelism with pey , must then be explained 


as merely formed on analogy. 
E¢€2 
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Rem. 1. (a) Coherent substances, &c., are mostly regarded as sémgle, and are, 
accordingly, almost always represented by nouns in the singular, comp. PAX fine 
dust, VES ashes, I linen, ba lead, AN gold, D2 silver, nvn3 brass, abn 
milk, ” wine, “By dust, the ground, vy aoped Plurals are, however, ionned 
from some of these ‘words expressing materials in order to denote separate portions 
taken from the whole in manufacture (plurals of the result) or parts otherwise 
detached from it; thus, D'D dimen garments ; DYDD silver pieces, Gen. 42, 25. 355 
oAvn) (dual) fetters of brass; DSP) ligna (timber for building or sticks for 
burning) ; ; also in a wider sense, pda alloy to be ‘separated by smelting, Is. 
I, 25; ninpy Sragments of earth, Proy. 8, 26, comp. Job 28, 6 ant ney dust 
of gold. 

(8) To the class of plurals of the result belong also a few names of natural 
products, when represented in an artificial condition ; thus, DSN wheat in grain 
(threshed wheat), as distinguished from NOM wheat (used collectively) in the ear; 
comp. the same distinction between DnD2 and nibs spelt ; Dwr and nw 
(the singular only preserved in the Mishna) lentils ; py and my barley ; ; 
also one linen, nwa (to be inferred from AYE) jlax. 

(c) Finally, the distinction between Dy blood and DD requires to be specially 
noticed. The singular is always used when the blood is regarded as an organic 
unity, hence also of menstrual blood, and the blood of sacrifices (collected in 
the basin and then sprinkled), and in Num. 23, 24 of the blood gushing from 
wounds. On the other hand, D'34) as a sort of plural of the result and at the same 
time of local extension, denotes blood which is shed, when it appears as blood- 


stains (Is. 1, 15) or as blood-marks (so evidently in Is. 9, 4). But since blood- - 


stains or blood-marks, as a rule, suggest blood shed in murder (although DYD4 
also denotes the blood which flows at childbirth or in circumcision), OD acquired 
(even in very early passages) simply the sense of a dloody deed, and especially of 
bloodguiltiness, Ex, 22, 1 sq. and elsewhere. 

2, In some few cases the plural is used to denote an indefinite singular ; 
certainly so in Deut. 17, 5 Teds unto one of thy gates; Jud. 12, 7 “y2 
syd) in the cities, i.e. in one of the cities of Gilead ; Zech. 9, 9 ninja (comp. 
Cant. 2,9) 3x21, 23 ayy (where evidently only ove child is thought of, though 
certainly in connexion with a contingency which may be repeated); comp. also 
Eccles. 4, 10 (¢f one of them fall)—So probably also Gen. 8, 4. 1 Sam. 17, 43. 
Neh, 3, 8. 6,2; but of Gen. 19, 29, since the same document (Gen, 13, 12) 
makes Lot dwell zz the cities of the Jordan valley; in Gen. 21, 7 O')2 denotes 
the class with which the action is concerned. 


2. When a substantive is followed by a genitive, and the compound 
idea thus formed is to be expressed in the plural, this is done— 

(2) Most naturally by using the plural of the nomen regens, e.g. 
0 "3 mighty men of valour (prop. heroes of strength), 1 Chron. 


7, 2.93 so also in compounds, e.g. °}) ‘23 1 Sam. 22, 7, as the * 


plur. of *2)"}2 Benjamite ; but also 
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(4) By using the plural of 40/4 nouns’, e.g. pdyn "0123 x Chron. ¥, ; 
D'N23 ‘NAW and in prison houses, Is. 42, 22; comp. Ex. 34, 1, &c. 
(DSN nindoays two tables of stone; but Ex. 31, 18 J28 nnd), Num. 
ES; 9°: at 1,28. Jos.5; 2. 6, 4.02 Ki. 24, 14: .25, 23. Jer. 43, 16. 
Ezra 3, 3, &c. MIYINT DY she people of the country; 2 Chron. 26, 14; 
so perhaps DDN "22 sons of God, Ps. 29,1. 89, 7 (according to others 
sons of gods); or finally even 

(c) By using the plural of the nomen rectum; e.g. MAIN MD Ex. 
6, 14. Num. 1, 2. 4 sqq. and elsewhere, as plur. of I8 MS father’s 
house, family; TiO MB the houses of the high places, 2 Ki. 17, 29 
(also nipan ‘2 23, 19); DPASY ND the houses of their cdols, 1 Sam. 
31,9. Ezek. 46, 24; comp. also Jud. 7, 25 the head of Oreb and Zeeb, 
i.e. the heads, &c. 


Rem. When a substantive (in a distributive sense) with a suffix refers back to 
a plural, the singular form of the substantive suffices, since the idea of plurality 
is already adequately expressed by the suffix, e.g. }1O°B os (for ora) corum, Ps. 
£7 LO}: D3"D* their right hand, Ps. 144, 8 [so in the English RV.]. 


§ 125. Determination of Nouns in general. Determination of 
Proper Names. 


1. A noun may either be determinate in itself, as a proper name 
or pronoun (see below, letters d and 7), or be made so by its context. 
In the latter case, the determination may be effected either by prefixing 
the article (see § 126), or by the connexion of the noun (in the 
construct state) with a following determinate genitive, and consequently 
also (according to §.33.¢) by its union with a pronominal suffix 
(§ 127.@). It is to be taken as a fundamental rule, that the deter- 
mination can only be effected in ome of the ways here mentioned ; 
the article cannot be prefixed to a proper name, nor to a noun 
followed by the genitive, nor can a proper name be used in the 
construct state. Deviations from this rule are either only apparent 
or have arisen from a corruption of the text. 

Rem. Only in a few passages is a noun made expressly indeterminate by the 
addition of IM& in the sense of our indefinite article; comp. Ex. 16, 33. Jud. 9, 53. 
13, 2. 1 Sam. I, I. 6, 7- 7, 9- 12. 27, I. 1 Ki. 13, II. 19, 4. 20, 13. 22, 9. 2 Ka. 
ia ee eee ee 

1 Cf, Konig, Lehrgebdude, ii. 438 sq., according to whom the plural of the 
principal word exercises an influence on the determining genitive. 
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4, I. 4, 8. 8, 6. 12, 10. Ezek. 8, 8. 37, 16. Dan. 8, 3. 10, 5 (in 8, 13 WiT2 INS 
i.e. one, viz. a holy one, is opposed to another). 
It is further to be noticed, that in Hebrew the phenomenon sometimes occurs, 


which the Arab grammarians call indeterminateness for the sake of amplification ; 
e.g. Is. 31, 8 and he shall flee 1 IBID from a sword, i.e. from an irresistible 
sword (God’s sword); comp. Is. 28, 2 12; 2 Sam, 6, 2 DW; Hos. 3, 1 >) such 
a woman, without doubt to be referred to the Gomer mentioned in cap. 1; Amos 
6,1443; Ps. 77, 16 yoa; Prov. 21, 12 p'T¥, if with Delitzsch it is to be referred 


to God; Job 8, 10 pip meaning zmportant words, but in 15, 13 pon reproachful 
words. Comp. on this point, § 117.9, note 1, and Delitzsch, Psalmen, ed. 4, p- 79. 


2. Real proper nouns, as being the names of things (or persons) 
only once met with, are sufficiently determinate in themselves. Such 
names, therefore, as MM, T1I, JPY, 1¥2, DID do not admit of the 
article’, nor can they be in the construct state. On the other hand, 
not only Genilic names (as denoting the varzous individuals belonging 
to the same class), but. also all those proper names, of which 
the appellative sense is still sufficiently evident to the mind, or at least 
has been handed down from an earlier period of the language, 
frequently (often even as a rule) take the article (according to § 126. ‘) 
and may even be followed by a genitive. 

Examples. Like the above-mentioned proper names of individuals, countries, 
and cities, so also national names, which are identical in form with the name of 
the founder of the race (e.g. by, Dok, ANID), are always determinate in 
themselves. Of Gentilic names (e. g. “aya ‘the Hebrew, DAY the Hebrews, 
Gen. 40, 15; ‘29130 the Canaanite) the plural DynwoB, aoe when meaning 
the Philistines, is generally used without the article (but cf. Sam, 4, 7, SCCay 7 BM) ; “ 
so always DAS .—Evident appellatives (analogous to such modern names as 
the Hague, le Havre) are NYA the hill, in the construct state Daw nya, i.e. 
the Gibeah named after Saul to distinguish it from others; m1 the height ; 
yn the heap; apn (prop. the white mountain) the Lebonves: “NT (prop. 
the river) the Nile; comp. Amos 8, 8 DYN “IND Like the river of Egypt; 
{VED the Jordan (according to Seybold, Mittheil. und Nachr. des DPV., 1896, 
p: 11, probably, originally the drinking-place). 


Rem. 1, In a few instances original appellatives have completely assumed the 
character of real proper names, and are therefore used without the article ; thus 


1 Consequently, myn Deut. 3, 13. Jos. 1, 12, &c. (in the Denteronomist) in 
the combination nya bay (for which elsewhere nyo DAW) is to be regarded 
not aS a proper name "put as a Gentilic name (= the tribe of the Manassites), for 
which in Deut. 29, 7 WIT /W is used, as in 10, 8 “bn 'W the tribe of the Levites, 


and in Jud. 18, 1 27) ye the tribe of the Danites.—In Jos. 13, 7 nw (like 
Gentilic names in ee is even used adjectivally. 
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poy God, to denote the one true God (as elsewhere M)1%) Gen. 1, 1 and so 
generally in this document of the Pent. up to Ex. 6, elsewhere sometimes pyoNT 
6 Oeds (comp. § 126.é) ; also the sing. mids God, rindy the Most High (after by), and 
“IW the Almighty never take the article-—Moreover, DIN Adam from Gen. 5, 1 
onwards (previously in 2, 7, &c., DINT the first man) ; pow Satan, 1 Chron, 21, 1 
(but Zech. 3, 1. Job 1, 6 and elsewhere JON the adversary). 


To the class of nouns originally appellative, which the language regards as & 


proper names, and which consequently never take the article, belong also certain 
archaic words mostly used only by poets, such as Siw fades, ban world, DIAM 
ocean, of the body of water which encircles the earth, Gen. I, 2 and elsewhere ; 
but Is. 63, 13. Ps. 106, 9 NiDNMA through the depths, viz. of the Red Sea’. 

2. When nouns which the usage of the language always treats as proper names 
occasionally appear to be connected with a following genitive, this is really owing 
to an ellipse whereby the noun which really governs the genitive, i.e. the 
appellative idea contained in the proper name, is suppressed. So evidently in the 
case of nixay nin as an abbreviation of the original (2 Sam. 5, 10, &c.), FN 


ninay abs Yahweh, the God of hosts. So also in geographical names such as 


se eee 


(comp. also Amos 6, 2) come very near to the actual construct state (comp. above, 
Dany nya), since e.g. the addition of the genitive serves to distinguish the place 
from four others called Aram (see the Lexicon), or from another Bethlehem. 
Aram, Bethlehem, &c., are accordingly no longer names found only in one special 
sense, and therefore also are no longer proper names in the strictest sense. 


3. Of the pronouns, the personal pronouns proper (the separate 
pronouns, § 32) are always determinate in themselves, since they can 
denote only definite individuals (the 3rd person, also definite things). 
For the same reason the demonstrative pronouns (§ 34) are also 
determinate in themselves, when they stand a/one (as equivalent to 
substantives), either as subject (Gen. 5, 29) or as predicate (e.g. 
DI AI Zhzs zs the day, Jud. 4,14; OW nbs these are the words, 
Deut. 1, 1), or as object (e.g. MNT 2 Sam. 13,17), or as genitive 
ps nn 

1 That various other words, such as VAIN man, mypPy deep darkness, nn prince, 
Ww field, mya effectual working, are always found without the article is not 


to be attributed to any special archaism, but is to be explained from the fact that 
they belong solely to poetic language, which avoids the article; in other cases, 


such as MDI deep sleep, there is no occasion for the article in the passages we 
pane 


possess. 


h 
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(ny V1 Ki. 21, 2), or finally when joined to a preposition (nNtd 
Gen. 2, 23; MB 1 Sam. 16, 8, see § 102. g). 

So also the personal pronouns 8%, 87], BF, M37, 129 when they 
are used as demonstratives (= 7s, ca, 7d, ille, &c.) are always deter- 
minate in themselves, e.g. 7279 80 this zs the thing, Gen. 41, 28. 
They are made determinate by the article, when they are joined like 
adjectives (see § 126.) with a determinate substantive, e. g. TIT WANT 
this man; nb DWINT these men; SIT HYD MIT ON2 2m those 
days, and in that time, Joel 4,1. The demonstrative, however, even 
in this case, is frequently used zwz¢hout the article, as being sufficiently 
determinate in itself. 


§ 126. Determination by Means of the Article. 


1. The article ((3, 3, 3, § 35) was originally, as in other languages 
(clearly in the Romance; comp. also 6, 7, 76 in Homer), a demonstra- 
tive pronoun. The demonstrative force of the article, apart from its 
occasional use as a relative pronoun (see § 138.7), appears now, 
however, only (a) in a few standing phrases, and (4) in a certain class 
of statements or exclamations. 

(a) Comp. DIM zhis day, hodie (§ 100. c); ndybn this night, Gen. 19, 343 
DYHN ¢hzs time, Gen, 2, 23; mya this year (=in this year) Is. 37, 30. Jer. 28, 16. 

(6) includes those instances in which the article, mostly when prefixed to 
a participle, joins on a new statement concerning a preceding noun. Although 
such participles, &c. are no doubt primarily regarded always as in apposition to 
a preceding substantive, the article nevertheless has in some of these examples 
almost the force of 835 (177, nd) as the subject of a noun-clause; e.g. Ps. 19, 10 
the judgements of the Lord are true..., verse II /3) oyna prop. the more 
to be desired than gold, i.e. they are more to be desired, ox even they, that are more 
to be desired‘, &c.; comp. Gen. 49, 21. Is. 40, 22sq. 44, 27 sq. 46, 6. Amos 2, 7, 
Bois Pe. 337 Cbd O57 (‘nba in the parallel half of the verse continued by 
a finite verb); Ps. 104, 3. Job 6, 16. 28, 4. 30, 3. 41, 25 and frequently. When 
such a participle has another co-ordinate with it, the latter is used w7thowt the article, 
since according to the above it strictly speaking represents a second predicate, and 
as such, according to letter 7, remains indeterminate; e.g. Job 5, 10 who giveth 
(IN3M) rain, &c., and sendeth cnbwiyy, &e. 

The article is sometimes used with similar emphasis before a substantive, which 
serves as the subject of a compound sentence (§ 140. d); e.g. Dent. 32, 4 NA 
$dyp DYN i.e. as a fresh statement (not in apposition to the preceding dative), 


really equivalent to he ts a rock, perfect is his work (i.e. whose work is perfect) ; 
comp. Ps. 18, 31. 
ee ere a a eh a 

* On the analogous use of the article before participles which have a verbal 
suffix, as in Ps, 18, 33 and elsewhere, comp. above, § 116. f. 
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2. The article is, generally speaking, employed to determine a d@ 
substantive wherever it is required by Greek and English; thus: 
(a) When a person or thing already spoken of is mentioned again, 


and is consequently more definite to the mind of the hearer or reader; 
e.g. Gen. 1, 3 and God said, Let there be light: verse 4 and God saw 
the light (ISN); 1 Ki. 3, 24 fetch me a sword: and they brought 
the sword; Eccles.9, 15. (In 2Sam. 12, 2 therefore wpe must 
be read.) 

_ (6) With a title understood and recognized by every one, e.g. 
rinby yen 6 Baoiheds Sahopov: Gen. 35, 8 under the oak (the well-known 
oak which was there). 

(c) With appellatives to denote persons or natural objects which are 
unique, e.g. S730 IB she high priest, ONO the sun, PINT the earth. 

(d) When ideas relating to whole classes are restricted (simply by ¢ 
usage) to particular individuals (like 6 momrys, meaning Homer) 
or things, e.g. [OY adversary, }OW the adversary, Satan; bya lord, 


ek aaa 


byan Ba‘al as proper name of the’ god; DIN7 she (first) man, Adam ; 
pyioyn? or bn 6 Océbs, the one true God (comp. also 6 Xpiorés in the 
New Testament); also W30 she river, i.e. the Euphrates ; 320 
the circle, sc. of the Jordan, the Jordan plain (Gen. 19, 17, &c.]. 

(ce) As a rule, with the vocative, e.g. 2 Sam. 14, 4 4700 nywin 
help, O king; Zech. 3, 8 binan 7D prin? O Joshua the high priest; 
1 Sam.17, 58. 24,9. 2Ki.9,5; in the plural, Is. 42,18. Joel 1, 2.13; 
but cf. also Jos. 10, 12. Is. 1, 2 (YOY and }8); 23, 16. Hos. 13, 14. 
Joel 1, 5. Eccles. 10, 17. 11, 9 (see Kénig, Lehrgebdude, ii. 6). The 
vocative occurs wzthout the article in Is. 22, 2, since it has been 
already defined by a preceding accusative. 


Rem. Strictly speaking in all these cases the substantive with the article ie 
is really in apposition to the personal pronoun of the 2nd person, which is either 
expressly mentioned or virtually present (in the imperative), e.g. 1 Sam. 17, 58 
thou, the young man. But such passages as Is. 42, 18, where the vocative precedes 
the imperative, prove that in such cases the substantive originally in apposition 
eventually acquired the value of a complete clause. 


(7) With words denoting classes (see more particularly under ¢ 


letter 7). 
(g) In a peculiar way, to specify persons or things, which are 


ee _ 
1 On the subsequent change of joy, DIS, perdg into real proper names by the 
omission of the article, cf. above, § 125. /. 
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so far definite as to be naturally thought of in connexion with a given 
case, and must be assumed accordingly to be there (see letters g-s). 
(z) With adjectives (also ordinal numbers and demonstrative pro- 
nouns used adjectivally) which are joined to substantives determined 
in some way (see letter ~). 
Rem. The article may be omitted in foetry in all the above-mentioned cases ; 
in general it occurs in poetry far less frequently than in prose. Its use or omission 


probably often rests on rhythmical grounds’; it is omitted also for rhetorical 
reasons. Comp. e.g. ys for Psd Pee 3.46 D'D9D as vocative, verse 10; 20 
for qpen 21, 2; N12) bin3 ow (contrary to letters u,v) 99, 3. In the instances 
in which the 1 of ‘the article is omitted after a prefix (§ 35. 7), the vowel of the 
article is often retained after the prefix even in poetry, e.g. nova Ps. 2, 4 and 
elsewhere. 

() On the other hand, the article is always omitted when a person 
or thing is to be represented as indefinite (or indefinable) or as yet 
unknown; consequently also before the predicate, since this is from 
its nature always a general term, under which the subject is included, 
e.g. Gen. 29, 7 Dima DID TY as yet the day ts greal, i.e. it is yet high 
day; 33,.13- 40, 18. 41, 26. Is. 66, 3. 

Rem, As exceptions to the above rule it is usual to regard those examples in 
which a determinate adjective or participle (equivalent to a relative clause) is used 
apparently as a predicate, e.g. Gen. 2, 11 AAD NW ze és the compassing, i.e. that 
is tt which compasseth; 42,6. 45,12. Ex.9, 27. Deut. 3, 21. 8, 18. 11, 7. 1Sam. 
4,16. Is. 14, 27 (cf. in Greek, e.g. St. Mat. 10, 20, where Winer, Gram. des neutest. 
Sprachidioms, § 58, 2, Rem., explains of AaAodyres as a predicate with the article). 
In reality, however, these supposed predicates are rather subjects (acc. to § 116. 7), 


and the only peculiarity of these cases is that the subject is not subsumed under 
a general idea, but that the predicate is equated with it. 


8. The use of the article to determine the class is more extensive 
in Hebrew than in most other languages. In this case the article 
indicates universally known, clearly circumscribed, and therefore 
well defined classes of persons or things. The special-cases to be 
considered are— 

(a) The employment of general names as collectives in the singular, to denote 
the sum total of individuals belonging to the class (which may, however, be done 
just as well by the plural); e.g. the righteous, the wicked man, Eccles. 3, 17; the 
woman, i.e. the female sex, 7, 26; aN the enemy, i.e, the enemies, Ps. 9, 7; 
a8) the lier in wait, i.e. the liers in wae yionn the armed man, i.e. soldiers ; 


* Cf, the useful statistics of J. Ley in the Mewe Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie und 
Pidagogik, 2te Abteilung, 1891, Heft 7-9. 
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FIDNIDN the rearguard; mnwin the spoiler, 1 Sam. 13, 171; so also (as in 
English) with names of animals, when something is asserted of them, which applies 
to the whole species, e. g. 2 Sam. 17, 10 as the courage of AISA the lion. Especially 
also with Gentilic names, e.g. the Canaanite, Gen. 13, 7 7 (comp. 15, 19 sq.); 
so in English the Russian, the Turk, &c., in Attic writers 5 ’A@nvaios, 6 Supa- 
KOotos, S&C. - 

(6) Names of materials known everywhere, the elements and other words 
denoting classes, even though only a part and not the whole of them is considered, 
in which case in other languages, as e.g. in English, the article is usually omitted 
(comp., however, our #0 fall into the water, into the fire, &c.), e.g. Gen. 13, 2 
and Abram was very rich AMD AOD] AIPA zx cattle, in silver and in gold; 
Jos. 11, 9 and he burnt their chariots WN with fire; comp. Gen. 6, 14. 41, 42 
(unless this means, #he chain necessarily belonging to the official dress); Ex. 2, 3. 
31, 4 (35, 32). Is. 1, 22, &c. Similarly the article is used with terms of measure- 
ment, as MST Ex. 16, 36, &c.: “pha and Nan Ezek. 45, 11; 3 Wy Ex, 10; 221: 
bans 2 Sam. 8, 2. ; 

O) The expression of abstract ideas of every kind, since they are likewise used 
to represent whole classes of attributes or conditions, physical or moral defects, 8c. ; 
e.g. Prov. 25, 5 (PT82) ; Gen. 19, 11 and they smote the men... Dy}}2B3 with 
blindness ; Is. 60, 2 JWT darkness ; Amos 4, 9, &c. 

(d) Comparisons, since the object compared is treated not (as usually in English) 
individually but as a general term, e.g. Is. 1, 18 whzte 22 as snow, W283 
as wool; red ypind like crimson; Is. 34, 4 and the heavens shall be rolled together 
BBS as a scroll; comp. Num. 11, 12. Jud. 8, 18. 16, 9 as nyy->'ne a string 
of tow is broken; 1 Sam. 26, 20. 1 Ki, 14, 15. Is. 10, 18. 24, 20. 27, To, 29, 8 
53, 6. Nah. 3, 15. Ps. 33, 7- 49, 15; comp. also such examples as Gen. 19, 28. 
Jud. 14, 6, where the object compared is determined by a determinate genitive 
which follows (according to § 127). 

Examples of indeterminate comparisons, such as M82 Peat y5, 12; 71333 
Job 16, 14, AND 31, 18, 1333 38, 3, are rare, and perhaps due only to the Masora, 
—so at least in the case of singulars, while in such plurals as those in Gen. 42, 30. 
Joel 2, 4. 7, the omission of the article may be explained by the ordinary rules. 
On the other hand, the article is regularly omitted, when the object compared 
is already defined by means of an attribute (or relative clause, Ps. 17, 12), 
e.g. Is, 16, 2 nbwin 1p T73 HiyD as wandering birds, (as) a scattered nest (but 
comp. 10, 14 PB); 14,19. 29, 5 Tay yd (but Ps. 1, 4 yD2); Jer. 2, 30. Prov. 
27, 8. Job 30, 14. 

A. Peculiar to Hebrew? is the employment of the article to denote 
a single person or thing (primarily one which is as yet unknown, and 


1 But in Ex. 12, 23 /0M7 is either to be explained as ¢e destroyer (now mentioned 


for the first time) according to letter g, or a particular angel is meant whose regular 
function it was to inflict punishments. Others again take If even in Ex. 12, 23 


impersonally = destruction. 
2 Comp., however, analogous examples in Biblical Aramaic in Kautzsch’s 


Gramm. des Bibl. Aram., § 79.f, e.g. Dan. 2,14. 3, 2, and elsewhere. 


a 
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therefore not capable of being defined) as being present to the mind 
under given circumstances. In such cases in English the indefinite 
article is mostly used. 


Thus Amos 5, 19 as if a man did flee from a lion CUS, i.e. the particular 
lioh pursuing him at the time), and a bear (350) met him, &c., comp. 3, 12- 
1 Ki. 20, 36 (John 10, 12); also Gen. 8, 7 sq. 14, 13 (o*>en, i.e. one that 
had escaped, the particular one who came just then ; so also Ezek. 24, 26. 33, 21; 
comp. 2 Sam. 15, 13); Gen. 15, 1: 18, 7 ¢he servant, who is regarded as being 
constantly at hand and awaiting his commands; comp, 2 Sam. 17, 17 (but “Yan 
Num. 11, 27 is used like prPen above) ; hipaa Gen. 28, 11, according to 
Dillmann, upon ¢he place suitable for passing the night, or the right place, but 
it may possibly also refer to ¢#e sanctuary of Bethel afterwards so sacred and 
celebrated; Gen. 50, 26. Ex. 2,15. 3,2. 21, 20 (2 Sam. 23, 21). Lev. 24, 10 
(Samaritan Syn without the article); Num.17, 11. 21, 9. 25, 6. Deut. 19, 5. 
Jos. 2, 15. Jud. 4, 18. 8, 25. 13, 19. 16,19. 19,29. 20,16. 1 Sam. 17, 34. 19, 13. 
21,10. 2 Sam,17, 17, 14,6, 6. As. 7, 04 (nippy, i.e. the particular maiden, 
through whom the prophet’s announcement shall be fulfilled; we should say 
a maiden (cf. Driver on 1 Sam, I, 4. 6, 8. 19, 13]. 

So always to write in the book (or on the scroll, Num. 5, 23. Jer. 32, 10), i.e. 
not in ¢ke book already in use, but in the book which is to be devoted to that 
purpose, equivalent to zz a book, on a scroll, Ex. 17,14. 1 Sam. 10, 25. Job 19, 23. 
Especially instructive for this use of the article is the phrase D177 "1, which does 
not simply refer back to the previous narrative in the sense of ¢he same day, but 
is used exactly like our ove day (properly meaning on the particular day when 
it happened, i.e. 0” a certain day), 1 Sam. 1, 4. 14,1. 2 Ki. 4, 8.11. 18. Job 
1,6.13. In Gen. 39, 11 even MYM D3, 

The article is sometimes used in this way before collectives in the singular, which 
are not meant to denote (like the examples given under letter 7) a whole class, but 
only that part of it which applies to the given case; thus ny wd Ex! 297645 
wna Num. 21, 7. } 


5. When a substantive is defined by the article, or by a suffix, 
or by a following genitive determinate in any way (see the examples 
below), the attribute belonging to it (whether adjective, participle, 
ordinal, or demonstrative pronoun) necessarily takes the article (see, 
however, the Rem.), e.g. Gen. 10, 12 naa VYn the great city; 28, 19 
NID DIPOO shat place; Gen. 2, 2 ‘WIV DVD on the seventh day ; 
Deut. 3, 24 PIN PP shy strong hand. A genitive following the sub- 
stantive may, according to § 1247, be determined either by the article, 
e.g. 1 Sam. 25, 25 MN oysan WN this worthless man (prop. this man 
of worthlessness ; comp. also such examples as 2 Chron. 36, 18, where 
the article is prefixed only to a second genitive following the noun); 
or as a proper name, e.g. Deut. 11, 7 2430 Tin ALY she great work 


. 
; 
3 


— 
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of the Lord ; or by a suffix, e.g. Is. 36, 9 DOPT IN “TY the Least 
of my master’s servants. ; 

When several attributes (either connected by Waw or added by 
asyndeton) follow a determinate substantive, each of them takes the 
article, e.g. Deut. 10, 17 N73) 7330 D430 bys the great God, the 
mighty, and the terrible. Comp. also Ex. 3, 3. Deut. 1, 19, in both 
of which places a demonstrative with the article also follows the 
adjective *. 

Rem. 1. The article is, however, not infrequently used also— 

(@) With the attribute alone, when it is added to an originally indefinite sub- 
stantive as a subsequent limitation; so especially with ordinals after Di%%, e.g. 
Gen. I, 31 (comp. 2, 3. Ex. 20, 10, and elsewhere) "Ww DI the sixth day (prop. 
a day namely the sixth; but ‘3% Di a second day, Gen. 1, 8); Ex. 12, 15 
jean DID from the first day onward (not before Dan, 10, 12 and Neh. 8, 18 
is Hea Di7-}D used instead of it; on the other hand, the article is always 
found after 2, hence "Wm DID, &c.); in Jud. 6, 25 the text is evidently corrupt 
(see verse 26).—Especially also in certain frequently recurring combinations, as in 
particularizing gates (Jer. 38, 14. Ezek. 9, 2, and elsewhere; Zech. 14, 10) or courts 
1 Ki. 7, 8. 12, and elsewhere; Ezek. 40, 28), and very often when the attribute 
consists of a participle, e.g. Deut. 2, 23. Jud. 21, 19. 1 Sam. 25, Io. Jer. 27, 3. 
46, 16 mI AV] the sword which oppresses; Ezek. 14, 22. Zech. 11, 2 K°th. 
Prov. 26, 18. Ps. 119, 21. = 

Of the other examples, Gen. 21, 29 (where, however, the Samaritan Pentateuch 
reads MIWA), 41, 26 (but cf. verse 4), Num. 11, 25. Jud. 16, 27. 1 Sam. 17, 17 
and 20, 3 may at any rate be explained on the ground that the preceding cardinal 
number is equivalent to a determinant; in Gen. 1, 21. 28. 9, 10, and elsewhere, 
the substantive is already determined by ~ 2; and in 1 Sam. 14, 29 (wa) by 
Dyp.—In 1 Sam. 12, 23. 2 Sam. 12, 2. 4. Is. 7, 20 (where, however, nAy2ua 
might also be understood as a subsequent explanation of VPN) and Neh. 9, 3 5) 
the omission of the article after the preposition is certainly due merely to the 
Masora. In 1 Sam. 16, 23. Zech. 4,7. Ps. 104, 18, the omission of the article 
(before 1, 7) may be due to a regard for euphony (see letter z below). 


1 The demonstrative used adjectivally is generally placed a/ter the adjective 
proper; in such cases as Dinan myo Dyn the adjective forms a further (fresh) 
addition to M30 AYN. ; 

ener Driver, Tenses, 3rd ed., § 209.—The omission of the article from the 
substantive is not to be regarded in ¢/zs instance as an indication of late style, 
and consequently cannot be put forward as a proof of the late origin of the 
‘Priestly Code’ (comp. Dillmann on Gen. 1, 31, and especially Driver in 
the Journal of Philology, xi. 229 sq., against Giesebrecht in ZAW. 1881, 
p- 265sq.). On the other hand, the common omission of the article from the 
substantive before a determinate adjective (e. g. abiaan nd23 the great synagogue, 
in the Hebrew of the Mishna) is certainly a later idiom. 


aa 
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On the other hand, in 1 Sam, 6, 18 (to be read /37] JAN). 17, 12 (MY is a later 
addition). 19, 22 (comp. the LXX). 2 Ki. 20, 13 (cf. Is. 39, 2). Jer. 6, 20. 17,2 
32, 14. 40,3 K*th. Ezek. 2, 3 (omit pa with Comill). Mic. 7, 11. Ps. 62, 4, 
either the text is corrupt, or the expression incorrect. Ss 

(6) No article with the attribute, while the substantive is determined either 
by the article, or a suffix, or a following genitive. Thus the article is sometimes 
omitted with demonstratives, since they are already to a certain extent determined 
by their meaning (comp. also the Méa‘ inscription, 1. 3, NX? MNDIN ¢his high 
place); thus with Xi Gen. 19, 33 (evidently for euphony, and so probably often) ; 
30, 16. 32, 23. 1 Sam. 19, 10; with NV] Gen. 38, 21; with } Ps. 12, 8 (according 
to the Masora ‘} is a relative pronoun here, as always elsewhere); with NDN 


1 Sam. 2, 23, according to the present corrupt text (the original reading 7117 py-bs 
became pry py-b, and DON was then corrupted to nbe) 5 so, almost with- 
out exception, when the substantive is determined only by a suffix, e.g. Jos. 2, 20. 
Jud. 6, 14. 2 Ki. 1, 2 and 8, 8sq., where Sn, as in Jer. 10, Ig, arises by contrac- 
tion from sn, or we should simply read on (in all these passages with MY) ; Gen. 
24, 8 (with MN}; Ex. 10, 1. 1 Ki. 22, 23, Jer. 31, 21 (with nbw). 

Of the other remaining examples Is. 11, 9 explains itself; the direct connexion 
of the attribute with its substantive is interrupted by the insertion of p*. In 
Ezek. 34, 12. Hag. 1, 4. Ps. 143, 10. Cant. 6, 12(?) the substantive is also (see 
above) determined by a suffix, and consequently the demonstrative is less closely 
attached; the same applies to Gen. 37, 2. 42, 19. 43, 14. Ps. 18, 18, except 
that in these passages the omission of the article before 1, N, }) may at the same 
time be due to considerations of euphony (as also in Jos. 16,1 before YJ, Gen. 7, 11 
cf. Jos. 11, 8. Am.6, 2, Num. 14, 37 before 1, 28, 4. Ezek. 10, 9 before N, 21, 19 
before M)'. In Num. 28, 4. 1 Sam. 13, 17 sq. (TM) and 2 Ki. 25, 16 (DY after 
a determinate substantive), the attribute again, being a numeral, is determinate in 
itself (see above, letter x); finally, in 2 Chron. 26, 15 D'¥MNA and D'3IN3 are to 
be read, as in Jer. 2, 21 Pe for jDAT, in 22, 26 PIS for 7871; in 2 Sam: 6x3 
omit j nwan, and in Ezek. 39, 27 omit D'S. Without any apparent reason the 
article is omitted in Dan. 8, 13 and II, 31. 

2, When, as in Mic. 7, 12 (NIM D4 zz that day?), the article is omitted from 
both substantive and demonstrative, and in Ezra 3, 12, the demonstrative even 
precedes (N20 NY equivalent to NY Nya), this is obviously due in both cases 
to a radical corruption of the text (not only in the words quoted). In Jos. 9, 12 
3222 is either in apposition to the independent demonstrative mn (=this our 
bread, &c.), as in verse 13 NIN is to nbs, or they are complete sentences, this 
zs our bread, &c. So also in Ex. 32, 1 Twp (=that [iste] Moses, &c.), in 
1 Sam. 17, §5 W3M, in Ps. 48, 15 pbs are to be taken in apposition to nt. 
On Ps. 68, 8 and Is. 23, 13, comp. § 136. d. 


1 The same reason no doubt also favoured the omission of the article before 
N47 and mbes, as also in such cases as 1 Ki. 10, 8 (where a vowel precedes the 73). 


Also in Is. 23,7 (¢s this your joyous ...%) the article is omitted before np by 
probably only for euphony, 3 
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§ 127. The Noun determined by a following Determinate Genttive. 


When a genitive, determined in any way, follows a nomen regens, 
it also determines the xomen regens, which, according to § 89. a, 
is always in the construct state. Moreover, every pronominal suffix 
attached to a substantive is, according to § 33.¢, to be considered 
as a genitive determinate by nature. An independent genitive may 
be determinate— 

(2) By its character as a proper name (according to § 125. a), e.g. 
MA 3 the word of the Lord. 

(4) By having the article, e.g. MOD WN (prop. the man of the 
war) the soldier (but nendy WN Jos. 17, 1, a soldier); nonin WIN 
Num. 31, 49, the soldiers ; 8°33 724 the word of the prophet, Jer. 28, 9 
(but e.g. on the other hand, 7729) DW NID a commandment 
of men which hath been taught, Is. 29, 13; a-a word of falsehood, 
Prov. 29, 12). 

(c) By the addition of a pronominal suffix (see above), e.g. ‘2N"M"2 
my father’s house. 

(d) By construction with another genitive determined in some way, 
e.g. Gen. 3, 2 YY “IBD of the fruit of the trees of the garden. 
Thus in Is. 10, 12 four, and in 21, 17 even five, members of a series 
are determined by a concluding determinate genitive. 


Rem. 1. The above explains also the various meanings of bb (prop. a substantive 
in the sense of aggregate, whole), according as it is followed by a determinate or 
indeterminate genitive. In the former case by has the meaning of the entirety, i.e. 
all, the whole (like the French fous les hommes, toute la ville), e.g. pisnb2 
the whole (prop. the entirety of the) earth, DISD all men*; cf. also Ex. 1, 22 
qan-z all sons, nanb3 all daughters); 18, 22. Num. 15, 13. Jer. 4, 29, 
and cases like Num. 4, 23. 47. 21, 8 where bp is followed by a singular participle 
with the article. On the other hand, before an indeterminate genitive 23 is used 
in the more indefinite (individualizing) sense of of all kinds, any (comp. tout 
homme, @ tout prix), or distributively each, every, e.g. PY PD every (kind of) ¢vee, 
Gen. 2,9; comp. 4, 22. 24, 10. I Chron. 29, 25 27-53 any thing, Jud. 19, 19; 
ni-b33 every day, every time, Ps. 7, 12. 

It is, however, to be observed— 

(a) That the article may in this case also (see § 126. 2) be omitted in poetic 
style, although the substantive in question is to be regarded as determinate, 
e.g. nimmbvi~b3 all (the) tables, Is. 28, 8. 
a 


? DIS being a collective; in itself DINT-?3 could also mean ¢he whole man. 
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(6) That the meaning every is frequent even before singulars used collectively ; 
afterwards the idea of guésgue passes naturally into that of totality, e.g. 9-23 each 
living thing, i.e. every (not every hind of ) living thing; qwa-d2 all flesh, i.e. 
all men or all living creatures (with the article only in Gen. 7, 15 before a rela- 
tive clause, and in Is. 40, 6) ; sometimes also yynb3 all trees, niy-d2 all birds ; 
finally— 

(c) That before the names of members of the human body, -b3 frequently 
(as being determinate in itself) denotes the entirety, e.g. Is. 1, 5 the whole head, 
the whole heart (the sense required by the context, not every head, &c., which the 
expression 27 z¢se/f might also mean); 9, 11. 2 Ki. 23, 3. Ezek. 29, 7 all (i. e. the 
whole of) their shoulders... all (the whole of) their loins ; 36, 5.—On bb with 
a suffix when it follows a noun in apposition (e.g. Is. 9, 8 bp Dyn the people, 
all of it, i.e. the whole nation, more emphatic than DYN" 73; cf, Driver on 
2 Sam. 2, 9), as well as when it follows absolutely in the genitive (=all men, 
every one, e.g. Gen. 16, 12) 1, see the Lexicon. 

qd. _2. Gentilic names (or patronymics), derived from compound proper names 
(consisting of a nomen regens and genitive), are determined by inserting the article 
before the second part of the compound (since it contains the original genitive), 
e.g. "OSJA (see § 86. 5) @ Benjamite ; TA Jud. 3, 15 and elsewhere, 
the Benjamite ; wonaa-Ma the Bethlehemite, i Sam. 16, 1 and elsewhere (comp., 
however, 1 Chron. 27, 12 Q%ré 99'" 129); Wow a the Beth-shemite, 1 Sam. 
6, 143 ya AN the Abiezrite, Jud. 6, 11 and elsewhere, cf. 1 Ki. 16,34. 

Pp BY ibe a few instances the nomen regens appears to be used indefinitely notwith- 
standing a following determinate genitive; it is not so, however, in Gen. 16, 7, 
where the reference is to a well-known fountain; 21, 28, where in the original 
context there must have been some reason for the seven ewe lambs of the flock ; 
2 Sam. 12, 30 the spoil found in the city ; but probably (unless the article is to be 
omitted as a textual error) it is so in Lev. 14, 34 2 a house, &c.; Deut. 22, 19 
a virgin of Israel; 1 Sam. 4,12 a man of Benjamin; so also in I Sam, 20, 20 
three arrows ; 2 Sam. 23, 11 mwa npbn a plot of ground (but see Gen. 33, 19. 
Jos. 24, 32); Jud. 13, 6. Jer. 13, 4. 4l, 16. Ps. 113, 9. Prov. 25, 1, and repeatedly 
in Cant. (1, 11. 138q- 5,13. 7, 3- 8,23 2,1. 3,9). On the other hand, Ve 
nieyion in the titles of Psalms 120 to 134 (exeept 121, I mioyis2 “"w) was 
most probably originally the title of a collection, in the sense of © the pilgrimage- 
songs’ (according to § 124.7), and was subsequently added to these Psalms 
severally, so Cheyne, Bampton Lectures, p. 59- 

f + The deviations mentioned under letter e, from a fundamental rule of syntax, 
are in some cases open to suspicion on textual grounds, but much more doubtful 
are the instances in which the article is found before a noun already determined in 
some other way, as— 

(a) Before a noun which appears to be determined by a following independent 
determinate genitive. The least questionable are the instances in which the genitive 
is a proper name, since these may be elliptical forms of expression like the apparent 
construction of proper names with a genitive, noticed in § 125. 2, e.g. Num. 21, 14 
fas pons the valleys, namely the valleys of Arnon; 2 Ki. 23, 17 osoma nayan 
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1 In Ezra Io, 17 instead of WIN Spa read simply Dy n-O23, 


; 
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; 
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the altar, namely the altar of Bethel (i.e. with the suppression of the real nomen 
Tegens, NZD without the article; by the pointing M3yWdN the Masora evidently 
intends to allow the choice either of reading Maydn or correcting it to MY); 
Duca ON the God of Beth-el* (equivalent to '3 by dyn), Gen. 31, 13; 7010 
“WN the king of Assyria, Is. 36, 16 (probably q scribal error due to neat. 
it does not occur in the parallel passage, 2 Ki. 18, 31), comp. 2 Ki. 25, 11. 
Jer. 38, 6; in the vocative, Jer. 48, 32. Lam. 2,13. On the other hand, {ON my 
Gen. 24, 67 is no doubt only a subsequent insertion ; so also benbyy 2 Sam. 20, 23. 
2 Ki. 7, 13, IMQHT Dan. 8, 13, and N33 TY 2 Chron. 15, 8. In Ex. 9, 18 
read with the Samaritan ni5 ; in 2 Sam. 19, 25 np might possibly be taken 
in apposition to D7 m5, ; : 

A similar ellipse must also be assumed in 2 Ki. 23, 17 the sepulchre zs the 
sepulchre of the man of God (but most probably AP has dropped out after 127) 
and Ps. 123, 4 (comp., however, the LXX, and observe that in the parallel member 
the genitive is paraphrased by b) -—In Jos. 3, 14 NYNAN has been added to the original 
AST by a redactor ; comp. similar syntactically impossible additions in verses 
11 and 17 (also in 1 Sam. 4, 3 and elsewhere, where the LXX still had simply 
Mim fIN&); in WO Jud. 16, 14 the Masora evidently combines two different 
readings ann and Nn 30‘; and similarly in Jer. 25, 26 (where /IS7 was only 
subsequently introduced into the text), the two readings nisdpen and “89 nizdon 
are combined.—In Jos. 8, 11. 1 Ki. 14, 24. Jer. 31, 40. Ezek. 45, 16 the article, 
being usual after ~b3, has been mechanically prefixed, and so also in 2 Chron. 8, 16 
after “7; in 2 Ki. 9, 4 the second 137 (instead of “Y3) is occasioned by the first ; 
in Ezek. 7, 7 MDiND belongs as a nominative to what follows; in Ezra 8, 29 the 
meaning perhaps is in the chambers, in the house of the Lord, or the article is to 
be omitted; in 1 Chron. 15, 27 the text is manifestly corrupt. 

Of another kind are the instances in which a determinate noun is followed by 
a definition of the material 2 apposition (hence, not in the genitive; comp. § 131), 
e.g. Zech. 4, Io ban jaSd the weight, the lead, i.e. the leaden weight ; Ex. 39, 17. 
2 Ki. 16, 14. (MYNIT, both here and in verse 17, is probably only a later addition, 
while 33107 myppn in verse 17 has arisen from a confusion of two readings, 
N37 NADP and Nya) NIN). In Jer. 32, 12 also MIP (unless the 
article is simply to be omitted) is in apposition to “EBT. 

(6) Before a noun with a suffix (which likewise represents a determinate genitive ; 
see above, at the beginning of this section). This does not apply to cases in which 
a verbal (i.e. accusative) suffix is affixed to a participle which has the article, e.g. 
INDO Is. 9, 12, che one smiting him; in Deut. 8,15. 13,6 also 7 is a verbal suffix, 
but hardly the j in iwyn for inyyn Job 40, 19, nor the F__ in ma Dan, 11,6; 
§ 116. g. In J2 WI Lev. 27, 23, the suffix, as appears from verses I. 3. 5. 7. 13, 


1 According to Philippi (S¢. Comstr., p. 38) Sxoma is rather a case of 
‘sub-position’” in the accusative, as also }} no 735 Ezek. 47, 15 (for which, 
however, in 48, 1 there is the correct reading fonn VD oy the way to Hethlon 3 
and in fact, Ezek. 47, 15 may without difficulty be explained in this way ; so UW 


Ex. 39, 27 as an accusative of the material. 
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must have entirely lost its meaning (comp. also § 128. @).—Of the remaining 
examples FINIIID Is. 24, 2 (probably an intentional alliteration with the eleven 


other words beginning with 5), amgyiad Proy. 16, 4, and wyya (so Baer, following 


the best authorities) Ezra 10, 14, rest only on the authority of the Masorétes, not 
of the authors. So also in dasa Jos. 7, 21; yyno Jos. 8, 33 (previously Pym), 
mninnn 2 Ki. 15, 16 (dittography of the 7), the article is simply to be omitted 
as “syntactically impossible; the 1 of "Iw Mic. 2, 12 is the copula belonging 
to the next word. 


§ 128. The Indication of the Genitive Relation by means of the 
Construct State. 


Cf, especially Philippi’s work cited at the head of § 89. 


1. The genitive relation is regularly expressed (see § 89) by the close 
connexion of the zomen regens (in the construct state) with the omen 
rectum (in the genitive). Since only ome nomen regens can be 
immediately connected with one nomen rectum, it follows that the 
same genitive cannot depend on two or more co-ordinate nouns, 
but a second (sometimes even a third, &c.) regens must be added 
with a suffix referring to the nomen rectum, e.g. WNID TW 2A she 
sons of David and his daughters (not TYI MIR %33); comp. 1 Ki. 
8,281. The language even prefers to avoid a series of several 
co-ordinate? genitives depending upon one and the same nomen 
regens (such as occur in Gen. 14, I9. Num. 20, 5. 31, 54 [1 Chron. 
13, 1], Is. 22, 5. Ps. 8, 3), and rather tends to repeat the nomen 
regens, e.g. Gen. 24, 3 YS mony pwa vb the God of heaven 
and the God of the earth (so in Jer. 8,1 the regens is five times 
repeated). A lengthened series of genitives may, however, be formed 
by a nomen rectum serving at the same time as regens to a genitive 
depending on it (comp. § 127. @ [d}); e.g. Gen. 47, 9 ‘aN 98 2 1D 
the days of the years of the life of my fathers ; comp. Job 12, 24, where 
there are three genitives, Is. 10, 12 four, and 21, 17 five. As a rule, 


1 Very rare, and only possible in very rapid utterance, are such exceptions as 
Ezek. 31, 16 (iaapmainy 92); Prov. 16, 11.—In Is. 11, 2 the spirit of knowleage 
and of the fear of the Lord, nya may at any rate also be taken as an absolute 
genitive, so also VDD Dan. 1, 4. 

2 In Ps, 114, I a second genitive is added even without the copula, but the 
parallelism of the members renders any misunderstanding impossible. 
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indeed, such an inconvenient accumulation of genitives is avoided by 
means of a circumlocution in the case of one of them (see § 129. d). 


Rem. As the fundamental rules stated above are the necessary consequence not 
merely of Jogical but more especially of rhythmcal relations (see § 89. 2), we must 
feel the more hesitation in admitting the examples in which genitives are sup- 
posed to be loosely attached to forms other than the construct state. Some of these 
examples (the supposed genitives following a regens which is determined by the 
article) have been already discussed in § 127. -4. Compare, moreover: 

(a) Genitives after the absolute state, e.g. Is. 28, 1 j' dn DYDU-NY the fat 
valley of them that are overcome with wine. The usual explanation, according to 
which DON} forms ove single idea (in German fettighketisthal), on which the 
genitive }*) wba then depends, in reality explains nothing; the text is almost 
certainly corrupt. In Jos. 3, 11 MAN is a later addition; in Is. 32533 (wiv), 
and Ps. 68, 22 (apy) , the absolute for the construct state probably rests only on 
the authority of the Masoretes. In Jud. 6, 2 5 sqq. the text is obviously in 
confusion. In Jud. 8, 32 (cf. 6, 24) ME5Y2 should come either after p31 or at 
the end of the verse; in Is. 63, 11 nw is probably a gloss on adiy-n which has 
crept into the text; in 2Sam. 4, 2 nya-wnd, according to the LXX, has dropped 
out before }2; niyd Ezek. 6, 11 is to be omitted with the LXX; if originally in 
the text, it could only be genitive (=all abominations of evils), not an adjective ; 
Prov. 21, 6 the text is altogether uncertain (the LXX read Wp for WPI); in 
1 Chron. 9, 13 the preposition , (after a b) has dropped out before n2xdn (comp. 
12, 25).—Elsewhere (Deut. 3, 5. 1 Ki. 4, 13. 2 Chron, 8, 5) the supposed geni- 
tives are to be taken rather as words of nearer definition standing in apposition, 
i.e. with high walls, gates and bars. In Jer. 8,5 ndwn) is either in apposition to 
mit OYN or is better (since not in the LXX) omitted as a gloss. 

(6) Genitives after a noun with a suffix (where the suffix prevents the direct 


government by the omen regens). Thus in Lev. 27, 3. 5.6, where “SIT after * 


J21Y might be taken, contrary to the accents, as subject of the following clause; 
however, from verses 13 and 23 (see above, § 127.2) it appears that the suffix 
in this word had entirely lost its meaning. In Lev. 6, 3 12)" his garment, 
namely the garment of dimen, unless simply in apposition, comp. § 131. d; Lev. 
26, 42, where /\}) apy. na could at most be explained as an elliptical form 
of expression for apy nla N32, comp. § 125. & (probably, however, it is 
a case of dittography of the ', which was repeated also before DA2N; so Valeton, 
ZAW. xii. 3); similarly, DO) %ND Jer. 33, 20, &c. On the other hand, ON 
Mim ONT AA Num. 12, 6 could not possibly mean zf your prophet be a 
prophet of Pie Lord ; the text is manifestly corrupt (probably Mitt qss3 
is to be read, with Marti). In Ps. 55, 7 pwdy XDD (usually explained as ¢hy 
divine throne), omy is most probably a later addition. In Jer. 52, 20 two 
readings are probably combined, prying? without any addition, and nging? 
pdan-bs, 

e The interposition of a word is assumed between “by (the whole ; comp. 
§ 127. 5) and the genitive governed by it in 2 Sam. 1, 9. Job 27, 3 (TW), 
and Hos. 14, 3 (NBN). In reality, ae in all three places the genitive 

Fiz. 
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relation is destroyed by the transposition of the words (instead of 3 iy, &c.), 
and abs is rather to be taken adverbially (equivalent to wholly), e.g. 2 Sam. I, 9 


because my life is yet wholly in me, i.e. my whole life; comp. Philippi, Stat. 
Constr., p. 10.—On the instances in which the original construct state PS 2on- 


existence is used without a following genitive, see the negative sentences, § 152. 0. 


f 2. The dependence of the nomen rectum on the nomen regens 
by no means represents merely what is, properly speaking, the genitive 
relation (see the examples under letters g-t). Very frequently the 
nomen rectum only adds a nearer definition of the nomen regens, 
whether by giving the name, the genus or species, the measure, 
the material, or finally an attribute of it (genit. epexegeticus, see the 


examples under letters 4-9). k 


Examples. The omen rectum represents— 
£ @ A subjective genitive, specifying the possessor, author, &c., e. g. yen 
the king's house ; MYM VD" the word of the Lord. 

hh (8) An objective genitiue, e.g. Obad. ver. 10 FTN prontd for the violence done 
to thy brother* (but in Ezek. 12, 19 DIM is followed by a subjective genitive) ; 
Prov. 20, 2 420 TDS the terror of a ‘hing j; Gen. 18, 20 DAD npyr the cry 
concerning Sodom ; Is. 23, 5 8 pow the report of (about) Tyre, comp. 2 Sam. 
4,4; Am. 8,10 7) Say the mourning for an only son ; Deut. 20, 14 pas Obys 
pracda hostibus tuis erepta ; comp. Is. 3, 14. In a wider sense this includes 
such examples as ona YY FV te way of (i.e. to) the tree of life, Gen. 3, 243 
comp. Prov. 7, 27. Job 38, 20; O° 7} the way of (by) the sea, Is. 8, 23; *NDy 
DYN the sacrifices of (i.e. pleasing to) God, Ps. 51,19; TINY NYA che oath of 
(i. e. sworn before) the Lord, 1 Ki. 2, 43. 

Z  (c) A partitive genitive ; this includes especially the cases in which an adjective 
in the construct state is followed by a general term, e.g. mn ninan the 
wisest of her ladies, Jud. 5, 29; comp. for this way of expressing the superlative, 
§ 133. #, and also letter » below. 

k Merely formal genitives (gent. explicativus or epexegeticus) are those added 
to the construct state as nearer definitions— : 

(d) Of the name, e.g. NB WN) the river Euphrates; |YI3 ~ YS the land of 
Canaan ; Dae nbsna the virgin Israel (not of Zsrael), Am. 5 rh 

Z  (@) Of the genus, e.g. Prov. 15, 20 (21, 20) DIS byD3 a fool of a man (=a 
foolish man); comp. Gen. 16, 12. Is. 29, 19. Mic. 5, 4, &c. 

m  (f) Of the species, e.g. DAD WI men of (the class of) merchants, I Ki, 10, 15 ; 
TAR MANN @ fossesseon of a burying-place, i.e. hereditary sepulchre, Gen. 23, 4, 
and elsewhere ; ni2a0 INE figs of (the class of) first ripe ones, Jer. 24, 2. 


1 Comp. in Latin a similar use of the genitive after zzwria (Caes. B. G. 1, 30), 
metus (hostium, Pompeii, &c.), spes, and other words. In Greek, comp. edvoia 
Tav pirwy, mlaTis TOU OEod, 6 Adyos 6 TOU Gravpod, I Cor. I, 18. 
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(g) Of the measure, weight, extent, number, e.g. “BDI ND people of number, 
i.e. few in number, Gen. 34, 30. Deut. 26, 5; comp. also Ezek. 47, 3-5 waters 
of the ankles, waters of the loins, waters of swimming, i.e. which reached up to 
the ankles, or loins, or necessitated swimming; but in verse 4 in apposition 
DYD732 OM. 

(2) Of the material + of which something consists; e. g.. won 3 a vessel of earthen- 
ware, Num. 5, 17; D2 5 vessels of silver (comp. the French des vases a’ or) ; 
YY TS ax ark of wood, ora Dlw a rod of iron, Ps, 2,93 comp. Gen. 3, 21. 
6, 14. Jud. 7, 13, &c. 

(z) Of the attribute of a person or thing, e.g. Gen. 17, 8 pdiy FINS an ever- 
lasting possession; Prov. 17, 8 a precious stone; comp. Num. 28, 6. Is 13, 8 
28, » 4. Ps. 23, 2. 31, 3. Prov. 5,19. 14,5. Job 41, 19, and the examples of the 
genitive with a suffix given in § 135.7. Such a periphrasis for the expression of 
attributes frequently occurs, even when the corresponding adjectives are in use. 
Thus especially wip holiness very frequently serves as a periphrasis for the 
adjective vAIP (e. g. wpa ‘73a the holy garments, Ex. 29, 29), since vip 
is used lieiect exclusively in reference to persons (hence also with DY and ‘3 
people, and with DY the ame of a person); the only exceptions are win nipr 
holy piace, Ex. 29, 31, and elsewhere; DW) DMD holy water, Num. 5, 17; WIT? 
as the predicate of DO} day, Neh. 8, 10sq., and of AMD camp, Deut. 23, 15. So 
also the use of p'¥ réghteous is always confined to persons, except in Deut.. 4,8 
elsewhere the periphrasis with PIS or NPIS is always used, e.g. PJ¥ ‘INI just 
balances, Lev. 19, 36. ; 

In a wider sense this use of the genitive also includes statements of the purpose 
for which something is intended, e. g. ANIN {NY sheep for the slaughter, Ps. 44, 23; 
pidys “DID the chastisement designed rer peace, Is. 53,5; comp. 51,17 (the cup 
which causes staggering). Ps. 116,13; finally, also, the description of the material, 
with which something is laden or filled, e. g. 1Sam, 16, 20 }" TN) ond “ion an ass 
laden wth bread and a botile of wine (but probably Mey i is to be mat for 7pn) 3 
comp. Gen. 21, 14. Proy. 7, 20, and elsewhere. 

Rem. 1. Certain substantives are used to convey an attributive idea in the 
construct state before a partitive genitive; thus “MID chovrce, selection, as in Gen, 
23, 6 WAP Wat) the choice of our seputchres, i.e. our choicest sepulchres; 
Ex. 15, 4. Is. 22; 7. 37, 24; other examples are, Is. 1, 16 the evil of your doings, 
emphatically for your evil doings; 1s.17,4. 37, 24 (=the tall cedars thereof). 
Ps. 139, 22.—This is the more common construction with the substantive bb 
entirety, for all, the whole, every, see § 127. 0; it is also frequent with DyD 
a little, for few, 1 Sam. 17, 28, &c. ; 

2. To the periphrases expressing attributive ideas (see letter p above) by means 
of a genitive construction, may be added the very numerous combination of the 
construct states YN a man, OYA master, possessor, “JA son, and their feminines 


a EE 


1 In the almost entire absence of corresponding adjectives (TN made of cedar, 
a denominative from 18, and vany brazen are the only examples), the language 
regularly has recourse to the ‘above periphrasis. On the form gdf#/, as 
expressing an inherent property, comp. § 50. J; comp. also the proper name, 
ae Serreus. 


uo 
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and plurals (including ‘IN)_ men, used only in the plural), with some appellative 
noun, in order to represent a person (poetically even a thing) as possessing some 
object or quality, or being in some condition. In English, such combinations are 
sometimes rendered by single substantives, sometimes by circumlocution. ~ 

Examples :— 

(a) Of WN, &c.: DID] WN an eloquent man, Ex. 4, 10 (but ony UN 
Job 11, 2 @ man of lips, i.e. a doaster); jw W'S =a slanderer, Ps. 149, 2% 
NYA WN a man of knowledge, Prov. 24,53 MON WN a wrathful man, Prov. 
15,18; DOF WN a man of blood, 2 Sam. 16, 7. Ps. 5, 7; comp. further, 1 Sam. 
16, 18. 1 Ki. 2, 26. Is. 53, 3. Prov. 19, 6. 26, 21. 29, 1. Ezra 8, 18; also ne 
DS"1D a contentious woman, Prov. 27, 155 in the plural, e.g. Gen. 6, 4 DWN WI 
the men of renown, fanious; comp. Gen. 47,6. Is. 41,11. Job 34, 8. 10 cad WIS 
men of understanding); with ‘Nid, e.g. Is. 5, 13 (ay ‘nD Samished men) ; . 
Job 11, 11. 

(6) Of bya, &e.: ayy bya dairy, 2 Ki. 1,8; mid bya she dreamer, Gen. 
37, 19; comp. Nah. 1, 7. Prov. 1,17. 18,9 (@ destroyer). 22, 24. 23, 2 (disposed 
to eat, greedy). 24,8 ; feminine 2}N"N2 Ya a woman that hath a soothsaying spirit, 
1 Sam. 28, 7; comp. ‘Nah. 3, 4; in the plural, e.g. DSN “ya archers, NY ‘ya 
confederates, Gen. 14, 133 nyiaw “ya swork supporters, Neh. 6, 18. 

(c) OF “2, &c.: burya a a hero, warrior ; py Oya heir, Gen. 15, 2; nwa 
yearling, Ex. 12, 5, and elsewhere ; mw NNIDj2 centum annos natus, Gen. 21, 5; 
NyYO"jAa worthy to die, 1 Sam. 20, 31 heathen! 2 Sam. 12, 5 et Kind des Todes); 
comp. Dert. 25,2 DNDN [2 worthy to be beaten; feminine, e. g. bys>ana a wicked 
woman, 1 Sam. 1,163; frequently also pyta wx “aa, 32 We, and even 
simply by2o3, like the Latin scelus for nude ier 2 ae ee 6. Job 34, 18; 
plural masculine, e. g. DIP IA children of the east, orientals ; "V2 *23 children 
of rebellion, Num. 17, 25. “]2 is used poetically of things without life, e.g. 
Me! row ya @ fat, i.e. a Haw (hill}; Jon. 4, 10 ndvb-ta le. grown in a 
night ; Job 41, 20 son of the bow (i.e. an arrow); so also AW J2 = sparks, 
Job 5, 73 Lam. 3,133 nia Eccles. 12, 4 the daughters of song, probably meaning 
the individual notes. 

3- Special mention must be made of the not infrequent idiom by which 
adjectives (sometimes also ordinals, see § 134.0) are added in the genitive, as 
substantives, rather than as attributes in the same state, gender, and number 
as the noun which they qualify; thus, Is. 28, 4 ba} NSS the flower of that which 
fades, for which verse 1 has bay PS the fading flower; comp. further, Is. 22, 24. 
Jer, 22, 17(?). §2,13. Ps. 73,10. 74,15. 78, 49; also the use of Yas a sub- 
stantive, e.g. in Prov. 2, 144. 6, 24 (Y7 nw) and elsewhere, analogous to the 
New Testament phrase 6 oixovépos rs dducias, Luke 16, 8, and the French wz homme 
de bien'.—Finally, an adverb (treated as a substantive) may likewise be used as 


* On the other hand, in such passages as Is. 36, 2 (2 Ki. 18, 17). Zech. 14, 4. 
Eccles. 8, 10, and others, there is no apparent reason why the Masora requires the 
construct state instead of the absolute; hence bn Is. 36, 2 and N°} Zech. 14, 4 


must be intended as forms of the abactnte state, shortened in consequence of their 
close connexion. 


. 
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an epexegetical genitive; comp. Din 4 blood shed without cause, 1 Ki. 2, 31; 
Prov, 24, 28. 26, 2; Ezek. 30, 16 (O1D1"). 

3. The epexegetical genitives include finally the numerous nearer 
definitions which follow the construct state of adjectives (and of active 
and passive participles, or verbal adjectives, comp. § 116. /-/). For, 
while the word of nearer definition is added to the verb in the 
accusative (e. g. POITAN nbn he was diseased in his feet, t Ki. 15, 23), 
it may, with participles and verbal adjectives, be either in the accusa- 
tive (§ 116. f and &) or in the genitive, the case of a word depending 
on anoun. Such a genitive relation is usually termed an zmproper 
annexion. The nearer definition contains a statement either of the 
material, e.g. Ex. 3, 8, &c. VIB IN MY PW a land flowing with 
milk and honey; or of the means, e.g. syn-on slain with the sword, 
Is. 22, 2; or the cause, Cant. 2,5 sick of love; or of the scope of 
the attribute’, e.g. Gen. 39, 6 "SATAEY farr of form; cf. Gen. 
ai. 2. 4. EX. 34, 6, 1 Sam. 16,12. Jer. 32, 19. Nah-1, 3. Ps. 119, 1. 
Job 37, 16; or of the manner, e.g. Ps. 59, 6 NS “HR farthless ones 
of wickedness (wickedly faithless). 

Especially frequent is the use of this genitive to name the part 
of the body described as being affected by some physical or mental 
condition, e.g. Ps. 24, 4 DYB2 ‘D2 clean as regards hands, &c.; 
2 Sam. 9, 3. Is. 6,5. Job 17,9; Is. 19, 10 VEDI grieved in soul ; 
1 Sam. 1, 10. Job 3, 20. Also such examples as Amos 2, 16. Prov. 
19, I, where a suffix is attached to the substantive, must be regarded 
as instances of the genitive construction, on the analogy of Prov. r4, 2, 
see § 116.2. 


§ 129. Expression of the Genitive by Circumlocution. 

Besides the construction of a nomen rectum dependent upon 
a nomen regens in the construct state (§§ 89 and 128), the connexion 
of two nouns may also be effected otherwise, either by simply 
attaching the dependent noun by means of the preposition A, ‘which, 
according to § I19.7, expresses, besides other ideas, also that of 
belonging 10, or by the addition of a relative clause (? "WS, see 
letter 4 below). 
2 ae 

1 Comp. the Latin zwteger vitae scelerisque purus ; tristes animt, &c. 

2 Comp. the oxjpya Kodogeviov in Greek, e.g. 4 “epadr 7 dvOpanw for Tov 
av@punov (Bernhardy’s Syrtax, p. 88).—The Arab grammarians distinguish 
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1. The introduction of a genitive by 5 sometimes occurs even when the construction 
with the construct state would be equally possible, e.g. 1 Sam. 14, 16 binwio psn 
the watchmen of Saul; Ps. 37,16. 2 Chron. 28, 18 (where indeed the circumlocution 
makes the sense much plainer); as a rule, however, this use is restricted to the 
following cases :— 

(a) To prevent a nomen regens being determined by a following determinate 
genitive, e.g. 1 Sam. 16, 18 wind 12 @ son of Jesse (WY-}A would be, according to 
§ 127.4, the son of Jesse) ; comp. Gen. 14,18. 36,12. 41,12. Num. 16, 22 (27, 16). 
1 Sam. 17, 8. 2°Sam. 19, 21. 1 Ki. 2, 39 two servants of Shimet; Ps. 122, 5. 
Hence, regularly sy “W100 (Ps. 3, 1, &c.) a psalm of David (properly belonging 
to David as the author), for which a9 of David is used alone elliptically in 
Ps. 11, 1. 14, 1 and elsewhere. Such a case as at) 12) sy79 (Ps. 24, 1 and 
elsewhere) is not to be regarded as a transposition, but “iD is used epexegetically 
for the general term omitted before a1) (as it were, a poem of David, a psalm). 
Moreover, the introduction of the author, poet, &c., by this Lamed auctoris is the 
customary idiom also in the other Semitic dialects, especially in Arabic. 

(6) When a genitive is to be made dependent on a nomen regens, which is itself 
composed of a nomen regens and rectum, and represents, as a compound, one united 
idea, e.g. nyo nya npbn the portion of field belonging to Boaz (2 NI’ /N 
would be ¢he portion of the field of Boaz); 2 Ki. 5, 9 at the house-door of Elisha. 
This especially applies to the cases in which the compound regens represents 
a term in very common use, the fixed form of which cannot be altered, e.g. 
1.Ki. 14, 19 Dyn s05in5 DD 134 nep-by in the book of the chronicles of 
the kings of Israel; 15, 2 3 and elsewhere ; comp. also Jos. 19, 51. 

(¢) When for any reason the construction with the nomen regens in the construct 
state is impossible ; comp. e.g. Ley. 18, 20, where JAI, on account of the suffix, 
cannot be used in the construct state; but Lev. 15, 16 sqq. and elsewhere, 
yuyrnasw; Jud. 3, 28 the Jordan fords of Moab (}31) as a proper name cannot 
be used in the construct state); Ex. 20, 5 upon the third and upon the fourth 
generation of them that hate me; pyay-byy must be kept in the absolute state 
_ for the sake of conformity with prwoyi-by, and for the same reason also 
AHN? DBPND. 

(¢) After statements of number in such cases as Gen. 8, 14 Di DAW) Ayawa 
wand on the seven and twentieth day of the month; comp. 4, II. 16, 2 and 
frequently, or asin Hag. 1,1 warn) on nwa in the second year of Darius; the 
numeral here is always one compound idea with the substantive numbered, and con- 
sequently (as in the examples under letter 4) does not admit of being in the constr. st. 
with a genitive, The same naturally applies also to such examples as 1 Ki, 3, 18 
ND? warden DIA on the third day of my giving birth (i.e, after my giving birth). 
Comp. also the standing phrase wh NA on the first (day) of the month, 
Gen, 8, 5 and frequently. ‘ 


a twofold genitive, one of which may be resolved by P and the other by ji), [see 
Wright’s Avabic Grammar, vol. ii. § 75 sqq.—G.W.C.] The de of the Romance 
languages is a development of the latter idea; the Gascon, however, says e. g. 


la fille a Mr. N., laying stress upon the idea of belonging to and not that of origin, 
as in /a fille de... of the literary language, 
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Rem. In cases like 2 Sam. 3,. 2 and his firstborn was Amnon pydnyp of £ 
Ahinoam, the genitive expressed by circumlocution with bi is in reality dependent 
on a regens which is omitted (DysnN? {2 @ son of Ahinoam); comp. 2 Sam. 

3, 3. 5. I Ki. 14, 13. Am. 5, 3, and the comerks on abiA)ia) “YI i in letter c above. 

2. The periphrastic expression of the genitive by means of 5 TW is used Z 
principally to state the fossessor, e.g. Gen. 29, 9 9 mad WS yn her father’s 
sheep (prop. the sheep which belonged to her father) ; Gen. 47; 4 and frequently. 

So also (according to § 128. @) when a genitive depends on more than one 
substantive, e.g. Gen. 40, 5 the butler and the baker who (belonged) to the king 
of Egypt (DIY 722 MBN) would indicate only the baker as belonging to the 
king); or when a genitive (as in the examples in letter d above) is added to 
a compound, which expresses one united idea (Ruth 4, 3); or when, as a fixed 
term (e. g. a title), it appears always in the same form, e. g. Cant. 1, 1 OWN WY 


nisdeip TWN the Song of songs, of Solomon; 1 Sam. 21, na 2 Sam. 2, 8. 1 Chron. 
Le 10; comp. also Gen. 41, 431. 


§ 1380. Wider Use of the Construct State. 


The construct state, which, according to § 89. a, primarily represents @ 
only the immediate government by one substantive of the following 
word (or combination of words), is frequently employed in rapid 
narrative as a connecting form, even apart from the genitive relation ; 
so especially— 

(1) Before prepositions, particularly in more elevated (prophetic 
or poetic) style, especially when the nomen regens is a participle. 
Thus before 3, V¥P2 NNW she joy in the harvest, Is. 9, 2. 2 Sam. 1, 21. 
Ps. 136, 8 sq.; in participles, Is. 5, 11. 9, 1. 19, 8. Ps. 84, 7, and 
especially often when 2 with a suffix follows the participle, e.g. 
Ps.apr2 43 ‘pins, comp. Nah. 1, 7. Jer. 8, 16 (Ps. 24,1); Ps. 64,9 
(unless 785 should be read); 98, 7 *.—Before >) Hos. 9, 6. Ps. 58,5 
(before 10>); Prov. 24, 9. Lam. 2, 18 (before 95); x Chron. 6, 55. 
23, 28; in participles, Ezek. 38, 11. Job 18, 2. 24,5; before > with 
an infinitive, Is. 56, 10, and again before b with a suffix, Gen. 24, 21. 


*1 In New Hebrew bys (derived from Py = 5 WE, see § 36, and comp. Cant. 
Os 35) 7) 7 PY, nbdyidy)) i is used like the simple relative pile a in Aramaic, as an 


independent sign of the genitive. 
2 In Jud. 8, 11 the article is even used beforé a construct state followed by 3, 


in order to determine the whole combination pina IY tent-dwellers, taken 
as one word; comp., however, the remarks in § 127. "f- z, on similar grammatical 


solecisms, 
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Is. 30, 18. 64, 3’; — before “KE, Is. 14, 19. Ezek. 21, 17 ; before 
“MS (cwzth), Is. 8, 6;—before 2, Gen. 3, 22. Is. 28, 9 (a participle); 
Jer. 23, 23. Ezek. 13, 2. Hos. 7, 5 ;—before “by, Jud. 5, 10; before 
‘ADR, Is. 14,6; before the ofa accus. NX, Jer. 33, 22; before a locative 
(which in such cases also serves as a genitive), Ex. 27,13. Jer. 1, 15. 

(2) Before waw copulative, e.g. Ezek. 26, 10; but nd3 Is, 33, 6, 
nD. 35, 2, and M12W sr, 21 may be cases of an intentional reversion 
to the old feminine ending a/f, in order to avoid the hiatus (}) ] 1. 

(3) When it governs the (originally demonstrative) pronoun "WS ; 
so especially in the combination "WS DIPD she place where (prop. of that 
which). . ., Gen. 39, 20. 40, 3; OF TW DIp2 Lev. 4, 24.33. 2 Sam. 
15, 21. 1 Ki.21, 19. Jer.22,12. Ezek. 21,35. Hos.2,1. We should 
expect WS DIpeT, WN DIP2, as in Gen. 35,13 &c., af the place 
which ..., cf. § 138; WS is treated as a nomen rectum instead 
of as an attribute. Cf. also “8 D%2 followed by a perfect in 1 Sam. 
29, 8, and ’S %* Lev. 13, 46. Num. 9, 18; also ‘28ND 7 (the 
matter of that which, i.e.) whatsoever he showeth me, Num. 23, 3. 

(4) When it governs independent sentences (cf. § 155), which 
virtually stand to the construct state (as nomen regens) in the genitive 
relation, e.g. Ex. 4, 13 novin-aa prop. dy the hand of him whom 
thou wilt send; Is. 29,1 TY 120 NMP she city where David encamped ; 
Jer. 48, 36. Ps. 16, 3 (if the text be right). 65, 5 (Prov. 8, 32). Ps. 81, 6. 
Job 18, 21 the place of him that knoweth not God; Job 29, 16. Lam. 
1, 14 (if the text be right) w/o the hands of those against whom J can- 
not &c.* In Gen. 39, 4 (io-wa->3) the “53 takes after it a noun-clause, and 


1} These are to be distinguished from the cases where 5 follows a construct state, 
which in conjunction with 1) (and the following b) has become a sort of preposi- 
tion or adverb of place; thus, we have ba Ex. 26, 33 (for which in Ezek. 
I, 27 merely 5 N32) meaning simply within ; 5 f'oD.(2 Ki. 23, 13. Ezek. 10, 3) 
on the right hand (i. e. south) of ; 5 fips (Jos. 8, 11. 13. Jud. 2, 9) on the north 
of; comp. also Jos. 15, 21 and fd spb Neh, 13, 4. 

2 In Dent. 23, 5 the construct state governs a sentence introduced by the 
conjunction TW OS "apy by reason of the fact that, i.e. because); so also 
in i Sam, 3, 13. 

* Probably Gen. 22, 14 is also to be so explained (contrary to the accents), 
and certainly (contrary to the very unnatural division of the verses) 2 Chron. 
30, 18, which should read on thus: \97} {329-3 Ia BI Iw INY she good 
Lord pardon every one that setteth his heart to seek God. [See Wickes Accentua- 
tion of the Twenty-one Prose Books of the Old Testament, p. 140.—G. W.C.] 
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in Ex. 9, 4, still more boldly, a subst. with D.—Very often a “me-deler- 
mination governs the following sentence in this way; thus, “INN followed 
by a perfect, 1 Sam. 5, 9; O13 Ps. 102, 3 (before a noun-clause). Ex. 6, 
28. Num. 3, 1. Deut. 4,15. 2Sam. 22, 1. Ps. 18, 1. 59,17. 138, 3 (in 
every case before a following perfect). Ps: 56, 10 (before an imperfect) ; 
Di") followed by the perfect, Jer. 36, 2; pra Lev. 14, 46. 1 Sam. 
25,15. Job 29, 2 (3 as in the days when . . .; comp. Ni0’D and 
nis’ before a perfect, Ps. 90, 15); MY2 before a perfect, Jer. 6, 15 
(cf. 49, 8. 50, 31); before an imperfect, Job 6, 17; nbn before a 
perfect, Hos. 1, 2. 

(5) Connected with a following word in apposition; certainly 
so in such cases as fi*¥7Na npana the virgin, the daughter of Zion, 
Is. 37, 22; comp. 23,12. Jer.14,17; also 1 Sam. 28, 7 aincnoya ns 
a woman, possessor of a soothsaying spirit; comp. Deut. 21, 11.—Gen. 
E4,i0. jad. 29, 22. 2 Ki 10, 6. 17, 13 .O0're ; Jer. 20, 15. 46,0. 
Ps. 35, 16 (?). 78, 9. Job 20, 17 4 (unless "193 or ym? be a gloss) ; 
Dannii, 14. 


Rem. Some of the above passages may also be explained by supposing that 
there exists a real genitive relation towards the preceding construct state, which 
has been, as it were, provisionally left 2 saspenso, in consequence of the insertion 
of some interrupting word, e.g. Is. 37, 22, &c.; Job 20,174. Elsewhere (Deut. 
33, 19. Ps. 68, 34) the momen regens probably governs the following construct 
state directly 7. 

(6) The numeral 708 one for TH8 in close connexion, and even 
with small distinctives, e.g. Gen. 48, 22. 2 Sam. 17, 22. Is. 27, 12. 
Zech, 11; 7. 

The character of these passages shows that the numeral here cannot be in the 
construct state, but is merely a rhythmical shortening of the usual (tone-lengthened) 
form. Analogous to this are the apparent construct states Ww, AY, vow, &c., 
in the compound numerals from eleven to nineteen, see § 97. d. 


§ 181. Apposziion. 


1. Apposition in the stricter sense is the collocation of two sub- 
stantives in the same case in order to define more exactly (or to 
complete) the one by the other, and, as a rule (see, however, below, 
letter g), the former by the latter. Apposition in Hebrew (as in the 


1 So also Is. 28, 16 a corner stone of the preciousness (11}p) is a substantive not 


an adjective) of a grounded foundation, i.e. a precious corner stone of surest founda- 
tion.—In 2 Sam. 20, 19 the text is wholly corrupt; in Ps. 119, 128 read "APB" 23, 


i 
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other Semitic languages’) is by no means confined to those cases 
in which it is used in English or in the classical languages. It is not 
infrequently found when either the subordination of one substantive 
to the other or some more circumstantial kind of epexegetical addition 
would be expected. 

2. The principal kinds of apposition of nouns in Hebrew are the 
following :— 

(a) The collocation of genus and species, e. g. APN HWS a woman 
(who was) @ widow, 1 Ki. 7, 14; npna V3 @ damsel (that is) a virgin, 
Deut. 22, 23.28. Jud.21,12. Sam. 30, 17. 1Ki.1, 2; comp. Gen.13, 8: 
21, 20 (where, however, NWP is probably an explanatory gloss); Ex. 
22, 30. 24, 5 (2 Sam. 11,15). Lev. 6,13. 1 Sam. 7,9. 2 Sam. 15, 26. 
1 Ki. 3, 16. 5, 29 (but probably ple) should be read instead of bap); 
Is. 3, 24. Jer. 20,1. No doubt also UST 112 the priest (who is) the 
chief man, 2 Ki. 25, 18, &c.—In 2 Sam. ro, 7 read ‘333 saynba with 
the LXX. 

(6) Collocation of the person or thing and the attribute, e.g. Job 
20, 29 (27, 13) YHA DIN"pon MY this is the portion of a man, (who is) 
(which are) ¢ruéh; comp. Ex. 30, 2. 1 Sam. 2, 13. Mic. 1, 11 (where, 
however, NWA is most probably a gloss on MMW); Zech. 1, 13 (=com- 
fortable words); Ps. 45, 5 (?). 68, 17 (comp. verse 16). In a wider 
sense this includes also such cases as Ps. 60,5 72TH MM wee which 
is staggering (intoxicating drink), which causes staggering*; 1 Ki. 
22, 27 (Is. 30, 20) #02 DX) water which is affiction, drunk in trouble 
(imprisonment). Still more boldly, 1 Ki. 5, 3 °"Y7 "2 oxen which 
were taken out of the pasfures, and 1 Ki. 6, 7 undressed stones 
which come from the gwarry, probably a corruption of YDID. 


1 On certain uses of apposition peculiar to the Semitic languages, comp. the 
exhaustive discussion by Fleischer, ‘Ueber einige Arten der Nominalapposition 
im Arab. (Kleine Schriften, ii. 16); [and see also Driver, Zenses, Appendix IV. ] 

2 Unless it is to be translated chow gavest us intoxication to drink as 
wine (and so in I Ki, 22, 27 give him affliction to eat as bread, &c.); comp. 
Ps. 80, 6 and the analogous examples of apposition in the form of a second 
accusative in § 117. kk. Moreover, having regard to MPI PM spiced wine, Cant. 
8, 2, and NIB WY @ wld ass’s colt, Job 11, 12 (in which passages }%. and 7% 
must certainly be in the construct state) we cannot but ask whether the Masora 


does not intend the j'* in Ps. 60, 5 to be taken as construct state (for which 
elsewhere }”’). 


} 
; 
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A person and a condition are in apposition in Ezek. 18, 6 (unless 
mNI2 is to be read).—In 1 Sam. 4, 1 read ‘YA }38, according to 
Pla J, £2. 

(c) Collocation of the person (Deut. 28, 36) or rhing (form) and 
material’, or of the place or measure and its contents, e.g. 1 Chron. 15,19 
nyn3 pynpypa with cymbals which were érass, i.e. of brass; Ezek. 
22, 18, comp. Ex. 26, 25. Dan. 11,8. 1 Chron. 28, 15.18; Ex. 28, 17 
Sour rows, namely stones (for which 39, ro has {28 “3)); comp. 

_ 2 Chron. 4,13. Lev. 6, 3 (see, however, § 128.d); 2 Ki. 7,1 nob AX 
a seah of fine flour; comp. 2 Ki. 7, 16. 18. Gen. 18, 6. Ex. 16, 33. 
Lev. 3,11. Ruth 2,17. 1 Ki.16,24. 2 Ki. 5, 23 IDB DNZD swo salenis 
of sever? ; comp. 5, 17. Ezek. 22, 18 (if the text be right). With the 
matertal placed before the measure, Ex. 30, 23 sq.—A period of time 
and its contents are placed in apposition in OX WIN a month of 
days, i.e. a month’s time=for a whole month, Gen. 29, 14. Num. 
Ii, 20.21, comp. Deut. 21, 13. 2 Ki. 15, 13, and OD" DoW so 
years’ time, i.e. two full years, Gen. 41, 1. 2 Sam. 13, 23. 14, 28. 
a4, 13. Jer: 28,3. 22. Dan.-10, 2 sq. 

Finally, under this head may be included all the cases in which 
a numeral (regarded as a substantive) is followed by the ‘object 
numbered in apposition, e.g. 0°22 nye trias sc. filit, § 94. a 
and § 134. 4. 

(d) Collocation of the #azng and the measure or extent, number, &c., 
e.g. Num. 9, 20 1BDI) DD. days, (a small) yuméer, i.e. only a few 
days ; nw DD money, repetition, i.e. twice as much money, 
Gen. 43, 12; O°372 DY) water which was of the measure of the 
knees, which reached to the knees, Ezek. 47, 4 (also 5135) "2 wader 
that was to the loins, in the same verse).—This likewise includes the 
cases in which a noun is followed in apposition by a numeral (see 
§ 134. ¢) or an adverb, originally conceived as a substantive, e.g. 
Neh. 2, 12 OY DWI men, a few, i.e. some few men; 1 Ki. 5, 9 
maw nplaA understanding, much-making, i.e. much understanding : 
comp. 2 Sam. 8, 8 and elsewhere. 

(e) Collocation of the #heng and its name, e. g. yy DIMA in their 
mountainous district, Se’r (perhaps only a subsequent gloss), Gen. 14, 6; 
0 i ee 


1 Comp. also the examples treated above in § 127. 4. 
2 On the anomalous form N19 (instead of OYD3; cf. DY immediately 


before), cf. § 88. 4. 


h 


nu 
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W232 PINT the land Canaan, Num. 34, 2; comp. Ezra 9,1. 1 Chron. 
5, 9 (see letter g below).—For examples of nouns in the construct 
state before a noun in apposition, see § 130. e above. - 


Rem. 1. Only in certain combinations does the noun of nearer definition come 
first, e.g. TY 42100, nse 4320 hing David, king Solomon (less frequently 
q200 ‘TNT &c. 2 Sam. 13, 39. 1 Ki. 2, 17. 12, 2. 2 Ki. 8, 29. 9, 15, &€.) 

2. When the nota accusativi (NX, “N8) or a preposition precedes the first 
substantive, it may be repeated before the noun in apposition, e.g. Gen. 4, 2. 
22, 2. 24, 4. 47, 29. Is. 66, 21; this usually occurs when the nearer definition 
precedes a proper name. As a rale, however, the repetition does not take place 
(Deut. 18, 1. Jer. 33, 18. 1 Sam. 2,14). A noun in apposition is made deter- 
minate, even after a noun with a prefix, in the ordinary way, e.g. 2 Chron. 12, 13 
Tyo pdwinva in Jerusalem, the city which, &c.* 

3. Sometimes a second adjective is used in apposition to a preceding adjective, 
in order to modify in some way the meaning of the first, e. g. Lev. 13, 19 nij2 
NDI IS map a white-reddish (light red) bright spot. 

4. Permutation is to be regarded as a variety of apposition. It is not com- 
plementary like apposition proper (see letter @ above), but rather defines the 
preceding substantive (or pronoun, see below), in order to prevent any possible 
misunderstanding. This includes cases like Gen. 9, 4 with the life thereof (which 
is) the blood thereof; Deut. 2, 26. 2 Ki.3, 4 an hundred thousand rams, the 
wool, i.e. the wool of the rams; Jer. 25,15 this cup of the wine that is of fury 
(but MINT is probably a gloss); Is. 42, 25 he poured upon him fury, namely his 
anger®; but especially the examples in which such a permutative is added to 
a preceding pronoun, viz.— 

(a2) To a separate pronoun, e.g. Ex. 7, 11; with regard to the vocative, comp. 
§ 126.7, 

(4) To an accusative suffix, e.g. Ex. 2, 6 she saw him, the child (unless “7-NS8 
be a later gloss); Ex. 35, 5. Lev. 13, 59 4. 1 Ki. 19, 21 (where, indeed, yan 
appears to be a late gloss); 21,13. 2 Ki. 16,15 AX°¢th. Jer. 9, 14. 31, 2. Ezek. 
3, 21. Prov. 13, 24 (comp., however, Delitzsch on the passage); Eccles. 2, 21 
(according to Delitzsch rather a double accusative) *. 

(c) To a noun-suffix, e. g. Ezek. 10; 3 WNT {NID when he went in, the man; 
42, 143 comp. Prov. 13, 4(?). Ezra 3, 12; so ‘also after a preposition with 
suffix, e.g. Eccles. 4, 10 THY JD °N woe to him, the one alone ; with a repetition 


1 Jn i Ki. 11, 8 participles after wvig-bsd, as in 2 Ki. Io, 6 after Soon 
Vy, in 19, 2 after a determinate accusative, and in Hag. 1, 4 after o> nl3, 
are used wzthout the article; these, however, are probably to be explained not as in 
apposition, but according to § 118. 2. 

? But DD Gen. 6, 17 (comp. 7, 6) is to be regarded as a later gloss upon the 
archaic dyan. 

° For 3W%) 1 Sam. 21, 14 either MW" is to be read or the K°¢htbh is to be 


explained according to § 75.4, note. Also joa Prov. 5, 22 has hardly preserved 
the correct form. a 


in ae) 
‘ rrew 
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of the preposition, Num. 32, 33. Jos. 1, 2 dytby sya ond to them, to the 
children of Israel ; Jer. 51, 56. 2 Chron. 26, 14} —Comp,, ‘finally, Cant. 3, 7, 
where the suffix precedes the genitive periphrastically expressed by "03 (as in 
Ezra 9, 1, where the genitive is expressed by a. 

Of a different kind are the cases in which the permutative with its proper suffix 
follows as a kind of correction of the preceding suffix, e.g. Is. 29, 23 when he (or 
rather) his children see, &c. (but m3) is clearly a gloss); comp. Ps, 83, 12, 
perhaps also Job 29, 3 

5. Cases of apposition in a zwéder sense are those in which the nearer definition 
added to the noun was originally regarded as an adverbial accusative ; on its use 
with the verb and on the relative correctness of speaking of such an accusative 
in Hebrew, cf. § 118. @and m. Owing to the lack of case-endings, indeed, it is 
in many instances only by analogies elsewhere (especially in Arabic) that we can 
decide whether the case is one of apposition in the narrower or in the wider 
sense; in other instances this must remain quite uncertain. However, the follow- 
ing are probably cases of apposition in the wider sense :— 

(a) Such phrases as 9}DD AWD a double amount in money, Gen. 43, 15 3 comp. 
2 Sam. 21, 20. Jer. 17, 18; 1 Sam. 17, 5 jive thousand shekels in brass; certainly 
such cases as Job 15, 10 older than thy father in days, and the expression of the 
superlative by means of IND (originally a substantive), e. g. IKI AO very good, 
Gen. I, 31 (comp. also Eccles. 7, 16 MDW PY righteous over much), and the 
very frequent IND MDM prop. a much- -making exceedingly, i.e. exceedingly great, 
Gen. 15,1 and elsewhere, also Prov. 23, 29 D3 DYE wounds without cause*, 
perhaps also Gen. 34, 25 (M03). 

(6) A few examples, in which an epexegetical substantive is added to a 
substantive with a suffix; thus, Ezek. 16, 27 MID} DVM of thy conduct in lewdness 
(but it is also possible to explain this according to letter c, of thy conduct, which 
is Jewdness); cf. Ezek. 24, 13. 2 Sam. 22, 33 Dn pyr my fortress tn strength, 
i.e. my strong fortress (comp., however, Ps. 18, 33); Hab. 3, 8. Ps. 71, 7. While 
even in these examples the deviation from the ordinary usage of the language 
(comp. § 135. 2) is strange, it is much more so in 3)N indan Ezek. 18, 7, i.e. 
according to the context Ads pledge for a debt; Ezra 2, 62 Dymntan Dan, 
i.e. their register, namely of those that were reckoned by genealogy (but perhaps 
‘7193 is in apposition to the suffix in band), also the curious combinations 


1 But in Is. 17, 6 we should certainly divide the words differently and read 
man ‘YDB, and in Prov. 14, 13 i nnown DON; in Gen. 2, 19 70 wba isa ° 
late ‘gloss upon 4b. 

2 Some of the examples given above are textually (or exegetically) doubtful, 
whilst in the case of others, especially those from the later Books, we cannot 


help asking whether such a prolepsis of the genitive by means of a suffix (as e. g. 
Ezek. 10, 3) is not due to the influence ‘of Aramaic, in which it is the customary 


idiom; comp. Kautzsch’s Gramm. des Biblisch-Aram., § 81. ¢ and § 88. 
8 In Ps. 69, 5 D3M (like "py zm a false way, falsely, Ps. 35, 19 and 38, 20) is 
used as an adverbial accusative with a participle; comp. § 118. g. 


a 
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(mentioned in § 128. @) of 2 with a proper name (Lev. 26, 42), and in Jer. 
33, 20 with OV". 

6. In Deut. 33, 4 (aenin, perhaps mind is to be read), 33, 27 (7290), 
Jud. 7, 8 (WTS), and Job 31, 11 (HY), the absolute state appears to be used instead 
of the construct to govern a following logical genitive ; this, however, cannot 
be explained either as a special kind of apposition, or (with Hitzig) as a peculiarity 
of the dialect of Northern Palestine, but merely as a textual corruption.—On the 
other hand, the remarkable combination nixay orbs Ps. 80, 8. 15 arises from 
the fact, that in Pss. 42-83 pds has almost throughout been subsequently 
substituted by some redactor for the divine name MN"; on nixay 779 comp. 
§ 125.2. In Ps. 59, 6. 80, 5. 20 and 84,9 Mi" has been reinstated in the text 
before MINDY OPN. 

is Lastly, the nearer definition (qualification) of a noun may be effected by 
means of a preposition (either with a suffix or with an independent noun), but 
must then be distinguished from the cases in which the preposition is dependent 
on a verb or verbal idea, e.g. Gen. 3, 6 and she gave also may mynd unto her 
husband with her (= her husband who was with her); in Gen. 9, 16 (that I may 
remember the everlasting covenant between God and every living crealure of all 
flesh) and other places, the qualification of the noun is itself also qualified. 


§ 182. Connexion of the Substantive with the Adpctive*. 


1. The adjective (like the participle used adjectivally), which serves 


as an a/fribuie of a substantive, stands afer the substantive, and agrees 


1 But in Num. 25, £2 piby may also be explained according to letter c, as 
really in apposition. Comp. on the whole question Delitzsch, Psa/men, 4th ed., 
p- 203, note I. 

4 Without this assumption it would be inconceivable that MINDY dys mn 
should not have been written; that the author of these Psalms regarded MiN2¥ 
already asan independent name of God (so Gesenius and Olshausen) is out "of 
the question. 

8 On the expression of attributive ideas by substantives, comp. above, § 127. %, 
and § 128.0, with the note; § 135.2 and § 141. ¢ (substantives for adjectives as 
predicates of noun-clauses) and § 152. # (periphrases for negative qualities). On 
the use of the feminine of adjectives (and participles) to express abstract ideas, 
see § 122.9. It remains to mention further the employment (mostly only in 
poetry) of certain epithets in place of the substantives to which the quality 
in question belongs; e.g. WIN the strong one, i.e. God ; WAN the strong one, i.e. 
the bull (Jer. 8, 16, and elsewhere, the horse); b> swift = the runner (of the 
horse, Is. 30, 16); nyap alba, i.e, luna ; m5 (Sructifera) a fruitful tree, Is. 17, 6 
(so =) Gen. 49, 22); yn a croucher, i.e. a crouching beast of prey, Gen. 4, 7. 
Comp. also j}9 (gravis, augustus) and NYY} (elatus?), i.e. a prince. This use of 
adjectives and participles for substantives is much more extensive in Arabic. In 
Greek and Latin poetical language comp. such examples as typh =the sea; merum 
for vinum, &c. 


—T) Vay )lC 
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with it in gender and number, e.g. bin} WN a great man, TD. TWN 
a beautiful woman. If the substantive is immediately connected with 
a genitive, the attribute follows the latter, since, according to § 89 
and § 128. a, the construct state and the absolute state belonging 
to it are inseparably united, e.g. Est. 8, 15 ndiny 3M MOY @ great 
crown of gold.—On the attribute when attached to a deferminate 
substantive, see above, § 126. wu. 


Rem. 1. Where an adjectival attribute appears to stand before its substantive 
(according to the usual explanation, for the sake of special emphasis) the relation 
is really appositional in character; thus, Is. 10, 30 niniy MI) O thou poor 
one, Anathoth! (but probably MIY answer her, is to be read); comp. 225.025 
53,11 (@ righteous man, my servant ; but in 28, 21 Wand 1°73) are predicates 
preceding the substantives); Jer. 3, 6. 10sq. Ps. 18, 4 him who is worthy to be 
praised will I call upon, the Lord; 92, 12 (apposition after participles). But 
O27 and nian many, are sometimes placed, like numerals, before the substantive 
(Jer. 16, 16. Ps. 32, 10. 89, 51. Neh. g, 28; in Ps. 145, 7 31 is a sudst. Yegens) 5 
an appositional relation can scarcely be intended in these instances. 

2. In a few expressions (mostly poetic) the adjective appears not as an attribute 
after the substantive, but in the construct state governing it; so in the singular, 
Ex. 15, 16 (unless bn5 should be read); 1 Sam. 16, 7 (the height of his stature); 
in the plural, 1 Sam. 17, 40 DIN pon smooth ones of (among) stones, i.e. smooth 
stones; Is. 35,9. Ezek. 7, 24. Ps. 46, 5, and with a following collective instead 
of a plural, e.g. Is. 29, 19 DIN ‘238 the poor among men, i.e. poor men ; Jer. 
49, 20. Zech. 11, 7; comp. in Latin canum degeneres.. However, in almost all 
these cases the adjective which is made into a veges is strongly emphatic, and 
is frequently equivalent to a superlative (see below, § 133. g). 

3. When fwo adjectives follow a feminine, sometimes only that standing next 
to it takes the feminine termination, e.g. 1 Ki. 19, 11 13) Pm nba min; 1 Sam. 
15, 9 (comp., however, on this passage § 75. 7); Jer. 20, 9. Ps. 63, 2. A similar , 
dislike of the feminine form may also be observed in the case of verbal predicates 
referring to feminine subjects, comp. § 145. A and ¢. 

When an attribute qualifies several substantives of different genders, it agrees 
with the masculine, as being the prior gender (cf. § 146. d@), e.g. Neh. 9, 13 
pain niyps opm; Jer. 34, 9. Zech. 8, 5. 

When ‘hree attributes follow a substantive, the first two may stand without 
a conjunction, and the last be attached by waw copulative, comp. Zech. 1, 8. 

4. After feminines plural ending in D’__ (§ 87. A) the adjectival attribute (in 
accordance with the fundamental rule stated above, letter a) takes the ending NM}, 
e.g. Is. 10, 14 niary DNA forsaken eggs; Gen. 32,16. For a strange exception 
see Jer. 29, 17 (differently in 24, 2). 

5. With regard to number it is to be remarked that— 

(a) Substantives in the dual are followed by adjectives (or participles) in the 
plural, e.g. Ps. 18, 28 (Prov. 6,17) MD] DY haughty eyes; Is. 35, 3. Job 
4, 38q., comp. § 88. a. — 

(4) Collective ideas are not infrequently joined with the Z/ural of the adjective 
or participle (constructio ad sensum) ; thus, e.g. DY=men, 1Sam. 13, 15. Is. 9, 15 
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byenpnba = all the Israelites, 1 Sam. 2, 14; mad} =the exiles, Jer. 28, 45 comp. 
also Dw WD two souls, Gen. 46, 27%. 

(¢) The pluralis excellentiae or pluralis maiestatis is joined, as a rule, to the 
singular of the attribute, e.g. Ps. 7, 10 p)1¥ DON ; 1 Ki. 19, 4. 16 (=Is. 37, 4. 
17); Is.19, 4; comp., however, ODN pox? Deut. 5, 23. 1 Sam. 17, 26, 36. Jer. 
10, 10, 23, 36, perhaps also Ex. 20, 3 DYTAIN pods = another god, and Jos. 24, 19 
Dwap poids (comp., however, above, § 124. g-k). On the other hand, 1 Sam. 
4, 8 is to be explained as having been said by the Philistines, who supposed that 
the Israelites had several gods. On the connexion of DYJON with a plural 
attribute, see § 145. 2. 

2. On the adjective (in the construct state) governing a following 
genitive, comp. § 128..x; for the participle in the same construction, 


see § 116. 7-/. 


§ 188. Zhe Comparison of Adjectives. (Pertphrastic Expression 
of the Comparative and Superlative.) 


1. Hebrew possesses no special forms either for the comparative or 
superlative of the adjective*. In order to express a comparative, the 
person or thing which is to be represented as excelled in some 
particular quality is attached to the attributive word by the preposition 
“}2 (‘), e.g. 1 Sam. g, 2 pyn-bsn 2a higher than any of the people. 
The fundamental idea evidently is, all away from all the people 
(beyond all the people); comp. Jud. 14,18 INP WA wand pins 
what ts sweeter than honey ? and what is stronger than a lion? Ezek. 


1 But it is impossible to take DOM in Ezek. 46, 6 as an attribute of TP3; 
probably it is a correction intended to harmonize the passage with Num. 28, 11, 
where wo young bullocks are required. 

2 Comp. I Sam. 28, 13, where ods (in the sense of @ spirit) is followed by 
DYP as a second accusative ; conversely in 1 Sam. 19, 13. 16, a singular suffix 
refers back to D'DIA Aousehold god (but not so in Gen. 31, 34), as in Ps. 46, 4 
to the plural of amplification DD. sea. On the other hand, it is very doubtful 
whether 727 Ps. 78, 15 is to be regarded as an attribute of NMA and not rather 
as the adverb, abundantly. r 

8 There is in Arabic a special form of the adjective (the e/a¢zve) for the com- 
parative and superlative, which in Hebrew would have the form ?Dp&. Instances 
of it, perhaps, are WIN daring, cruel, WIN deceptive (of a brook drying up), and 
its opposite {N.S (contracted from ’aitan) constantly flowing, perennis. These 
forms are, however, used without any perceptible emphasis, and cannot be 
regarded as more than isolated relics of an elative formation which has become 
obsolete, much as the Latin comparative disappears in Italian, and still more so 
in French, and is supplanted by the circumlocution with gz, plus. 
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28, 3. Amos 6, 2. Frequently an infinitive appears as the object 
of the comparison, e. g. Gen. 29, 19 2 ts better that I give her to thee, 
than that I should give her, &c.; Ex.14,12. Ps.118, 8 sq. 


Rem. 1. This use of “}i2 is also very common when the attributive idea is 
represented by an intransitive verb, e.g. 1 Sam. IO, 23 pya~dstp Ma) and he 
was higher than any of the people; Nah. 35100} Ob 9510; "Elsewhere, especially 
after transitive verbs, “}) rather represents (on its different senses see § 11g, v-2) 
the idea of a separation, distinction or superiority of one person or thing from 
or over others’, This is evident in such cases as “}iD NZ zo choose some- 
thing (to prefer it) before something else, e. g. Job 7, 1 5, comp. Deut. 14, 2 (also 
atl, araies YUN the excellence of ...over..., Eccles. 2, 13); it is also seen in 
examples like Gen. 37, 3 923-239 AD NN aay Syby now Israel loved Joseph 
more than all kis (other) children ; 29, 30. 1 Sam. 2, 29. Hos. 6, 6, 

2. A somewhat different idea underlies the use of “2 after adjectives, or 
intransitive verbs possessing an attributive sense, when the thought to be expressed 
is that the quality is Zoo /itt/e or too much in force for the attainment of a particular 
aim or object, e.g. Is. 7, 13 D3 Hyon zs wz @ small thing (i.e. too little) far 
you to...? Job 15, 11; after an intransitive verb, e.g. Gen. 32, 11 J am too 
insignificant CAIDP) Jor all the mercies (I am not worthy of . . -), &c.; comp. 
also the expressions “JD ‘I32 to be too heavy for one, Ex. ¥8, 18. Num. 11, 14. 
Ps. 38, 5; “jd nwp to be too hard for one, Deut. 1, 17; “JD DYD 40 be too few 
Sor something, Exod. 12, 4; “0 Vai 70 be too strong for one, Ps. 65, 4; “ji Dyy 
to be too mighty for one, Gen. 26, 16; “1D BI zo be too high for one, Ps. 61, 3: 
“]O V3 Zo be too narrow for one, Is. 49, 19; “PD TWP 2o be too short for something, 
Is. 50, 2, and very frequently “}d xdpy to be too wonderful for one (and, con- 
sequently, inconceivable or unattainable), Gen. 18, 14. Deut. 17, 8.. 30,11. Jer. 
37, 17. Prov. 30, 18.—This use is especially seen in the numerous instances in 
which the attribute is followed by “}t) with an infinitive, e. g. I Ki. 8, 64 the 
brazen altar... was DaAD OP too little to receive (to be able to receive) the 
burnt offering, comp. Gen. 4, 13. 36, 7 400 great for them to dwell together ; after 
verbs, e. g. Ex. 12, 4. Is. 28, 20. Ps. 40,6. Finally, cf. “jd bap 11, followed by 
the infinitive, ¢¢ 7s enough (prop. too much) for you to..., meaning ye have... 


* In Jud. 11, 25 the adjective is specially intensified by repetition, art thou 
so much better than Balak? It would also be possible, however, to translate 
art thou really better ...? 

? Comp. the Latin ablative with the comparative; also the etymology of such 
words as eximius, egregius, and the Homeric é* mavrwy padiota, Il. 4, 96; é& 
nacéwy, 18, 431. 

* On the other hand, the phrase “jd PTS expresses not a comparison, but only 
a relation existing between one person and another; thus, in Gen. 38, 26 
*3121 PTY means, she ts in the right as against me; comp. Job 4, 17. 32, 2.— 
In Proy. 17, 12 vather (to meet with so and so) ¢han ... is expressed by ~ x) 
before the second member. 
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long enough, 1 Ki, 12, 28; cf. Ex. 9, 28 and Ezek. 44, 6 (“id followed by a sub- 


stantive) '. 
In all these instances “}) expresses either the removal of a thing from a person, 


or the severance of the person from some aim or object ; comp. also the expression 
ny db pind ayarnd nothing will be unattainable for them (prop. there shall 
not be cut off from them anything which, &c.), Gen. 11, 6. Job 42, 3. 

3. The attributive idea, on which “}) logically depends, must sometimes, in 
consequence of a pregnant use of the “}) (see the analogous examples in § 119. vias 
be supplied from the context, e.g. Is. 10, 10 DANN Din: ‘DBS whose graven 
images were more numerous ¢han those at Jerusalem, &c.7; Mic. 7, 4 worse than 
a thorn hedge; Ps. 62,10 lighter than a breath ; Job 11, 17 clearer than the 
noonday ; Eccles. 4, 17 better than, &c. 

2. The correlative comparatives greater—less (older—younger) are 
expressed by the simple adjective with the article (the great, equivalent 
to the greater, &c.); Gen. 1, 16. 19, 31. 34- 27, 15+ 29, 16. 18, 26. 

3. To express the superlative it is also sufficient (see above, letter /) 
to make the adjective determinate, either by means of the article 
or a following partitive genitive (or suffix); in this case the article 
or genitive indicates that the attribute in question belongs especially 
to one or more definite individuals*; e.g. 1 Sam. 9, 21 MWD the 
least; 16, 11 }OPO she little one, i.e. the youngest of eight sons; 17, 14 
David was }8P0 the youngest, and the three great, i.e. elder, &c.; 
Gen. 42, 13. 44, 2. Cant. 1, 8—So also with a qualifying adjective, 
e.g. Gen. 9, 24 [OPO 123 hz’s youngest son; comp. Jos. 14, 153 also 
with a following genitive, 2 Chron. 21,17 122 {OP the youngest of his 
sons; Prov. 30, 24 the least upon the earth; with suffix, Mic. 7, 4 pip 
their good one, i.e. the best of them; Jon. 3,5 DBP TW! pein rom 
the greatest of them even to the least of them; comp. the inverse order 
in Jer. 6, 13. 31, 34- 


Rem. 1. The above examples apply only to the most common ve/ative attributes 
(great, small, good), and to expressions which by usage easily came to be recognized 
as periphrases for the superlative. Other adjectives, however, when followed 
by a partitive genitive, also acquire the sense of a superlative; this appears from 
the context, e.g. Deut. 33, 19 the most hidden treasures of the sand ; Jud. 5, 29 
the wisest amongst her ladies; Is. 19, 11. 23, 8sq. 29, 19. Jer. 49, 20. Ezek. 28, 7. 


1 Comp. also 2 Ki. 4, 3, where the idea of doing something too little is paxa- 
phrased by the Hiph, DYN = do not too little, sc. Pop) in borrowing empty 
vessels. E ‘ 

2 On this comparatio decurtata, cf. the still bolder pregnant construction in 
Ps. 4, 8, NY greater gladness than at the time, &e. 

® Comp. also py the one above, i. e. the Most High. 
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Zech. 11, 7. Ps. 45,13. Job 30, 6 (é the most frightful of valleys). 41,22; probably 
also Ps. 35, 16. On this government by the adjective generally, cf. § 132. ¢— 
Moreover, the combination of a substantive in the construct state with an adjective 
used substantivally (discussed in § 128. w) sometimes serves as a periphrasis for 
the superlative, e.g. Is. 22, 24 oppo 153 bb all the smallest vessels ; Cant. 7, 10 
aj0n [ND leke the best wine (where indeed ajion j3 may have been originally 
intended). 

2. Other periphrases for the superlative are the use of a substantive in the 
construct state before the plural of the same word (which is naturally to be 
regarded as a partitive genitive; comp. our ook of books), e.g. Ex. 26, 33 
owIpa WIP the most holy place; DW WY (Cant. 1, 1) the most excellent 
‘song; comp. Gen. 9, 25 (=servus servorum, the lowest servant); Num. 3, 32. 
Deutaio, 57 (esers0, 3) 5 1 Ki 8) 27. Is, 34, 1o'(comp. Gali 1, 5. Rev. 22, 5); 
Jer. 3, 19. Ezek. 16, 7. 26, 7 (img of kings, of Nebuchadrezzar; comp. 1 Tim. 
6,15. Rey. 17, 14. I9, 16, and another kind of circumlocution in Ps. 95, 3); 
Eccles. 1, 12. Similarly in Jer. 6, 28 two participles are combined, and in Hos. 
I0, I5 two substantives in the singular. Finally, the same object is attained 
by connecting one substantive in the construct state with another of the same 
stem (jiNDY NAW a sabbath of solemn rest, i.e. an obligatory day of rest, Ex. 
31, 15, &c.) or of the same meaning (e.g. nDBN WN @ thick darkness, Ex. 10, 22). 

3. The intensification of attributes by means of repetition belongs rather to rhetoric 
than to syntax, e.g. Eccles. 7, 24 poy pip exceeding deep ; 1 Sam. 2, 3. Prov. 
20, 14; the adjective is even used three times in Is. 6, 3.—Comp. the repetition 
of adverbs for the same purpose in Gen. 7, 19. Num. 14, 7 (IND ‘IND exceeding, 
also THI) INDD Ex. 1, 7 and elsewhere) ; Ezek. 42, 15.—On the other hand, in 
Deut. 28, 43 the repetition expresses a continuous progress, i.e. higher and higher 
... lower and lower ; in Deut. 2, 27 (see § 123. e) and 16, 20 (nothing but justice) 
the constancy of the action. Comp. Ex. 23, 30 DYID DYID very gradually *. 

The repetition of substantives serves also as a periphrasis for the superlative 
in such cases as 14 “45 (Ex. 3, 15) =o the remotest generations ; comp. 17, 16. 
Jer. 6, 14. 8,11 (perfect peace) ; Ezek, 21, 32 (MY repeated three times)*; 35, 7- 
Nah. 1, 2. Sometimes the completeness of an action or condition is expressed 
by placing together two or even three substantives of the same stem and of 
similar sound, comp. Ezek. 6, 14 (33, 28sq. 35, 3); 32,15. Nah. 2, 11. Zeph. 
T, 15 (Job 30, 3. 38, 27). 


1 God of gods, and Lord of lords, just as the supreme god of the Babylonians 
is called ba deli (Tiele, Compend. der Rel.-Gesch., p. 87). 

2 Adverbs of the same stem are connected in this way in Num. 6, 9. Is. 29, 5. 
30, 13; of different stems in Is. 5, 26 and Joel 4,4. In Num. 12, 2 the particles 
JN Pl appear to be placed together for a similar purpose, equivalent to szmply 
and solely. 

8 Different in kind from the thrice repeated exclamation of the same words in 
2 Sam. 18, 33. Jer. 7, 4 and 22, 29, and the double exclamation in Jer. 4, 19 and 


Lam. 1, 16 (2). 
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§ 134.. Syntax of the Numerals. 


Cf. the exhaustive statistics collected by Sven Herner, Syntax der Zahlworter 
im A. T., Lund, 1893. 


1. The numerals from 2 to 10, as being originally abstract 
substantives, may be connected with their substantives in three 
different ways. They may stand either— 

(a) In the construct state -defore the substantive (the object 
numbered being consequently in the genitive), e. g. D'DY nvow a triad 
of days, i.e. three days; DWINT IW the “vo men; or 

(6) In the absolute state defore it (the object numbered being 
in apposition, § 131.¢), e.g. D2 NW a@ sriad, viz. sons, i.e. three 
sons; DIN OW Avo men; or 

(c) In the absolute state (likewise in apposition) afer the object 
numbered, e. g. BID’ MiYB. So especially in long lists, since in these 
the substantives naturally come first, e.g. Gen. 32, 15. Num. 7, 17. 
28, 19. Apart from such cases, the frequency of this order in the 
later Books is due to the fact that the character of the numeral 
tended more and more to become adjectival rather than substantival 7. 

Rem. In Ley. 24, 22 THs follows the construct state DEYN, but here as in 
Num. 15, 16 DEW should be read. In Gen. 42, 19 “TOS is in apposition to 
a substantive with a suffix (= one of you brethren; but verse 33 the one of you 
brethren). In Num, 31, 28 IMS precedes the substantive in the Aramaic manner 
( = one each).—For mv-AND (Gen. 7, 17, &c.) we find regularly in the Priestly 
Code (except in Gen, 17,17. 23, I) nw NSD (Gen. 5, 3, &c.) an hundred years. 
On the connexion of abstract numerals with suffixes, as on their duality, i.e. 
they two, Gen. 2, 25 and elsewhere (also with a strengthening separate pronoun, 
as WIIN-IIY 1 Sam. 20, 42), comp. § 97. Z. e 

2. The numerals from 2 to ro take the object numbered in the 
plural’, with very few exceptions, such as Ex. 16, 22 (where 7990 Ww 
en ee eee ees ee ee 


* From Herner’s tables (op. cit., pp. 55-66) it appears, according to p. 68, that 
in the documents J, E, D of the Pentateuch, in Jos. 1-12, Judges, Samuel, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, the Minor Prophets, Psalms, Megilloth, and Job, the numeral never, 
or very rarely, stands after its noun; in Kings and Ezekiel it stands several times 
after ; in the Priestly Code and Jos. 13-24 nearly always after ; in Chronicles, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, and Daniel, nearly as often after as before the noun, In Ex. 
28, 10 the Masora makes the numeral in the genitive follow the construct state of 
the substantive numbered; we should, however, read NWA nipw-nse; for the 
omission of the article before /W, cf. § 126. w. wh ee 

* On examples such as Gen. 46, 27 (Ow Wb? two souls), comp. § 132. ¢ 
(collectives joined with the plural of the adjective). 
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= the double of an omer). 2 Ki. 22, 1. Ezek. 45, 1, comp. 2 Ki. 8, 17 
and 25,17 A°k. The numerals from 11 to rg generally take 
the plural, but with certain substantives frequently used with numerals 
the singular is more common (see further, under letter #7). The tens 
(from 20 to go), when they precede, take the singular (in the 
accusative, comp. § 131. f) of certain nouns frequently used with 
numerals (ADS a thousand, OS, Di*, 13, D2, bpyi—but only in Ezekiel 
and the Priestly Code), otherwise the plural, as 0°23, niv32, OY (but 
cf. also Jud. 11, 33), &c.; on the other hand, the plural is necessary 
when they follow the object numbered in apposition (e. g. py nites 
twenty cubits, 2 Chron. 3, 3 sq.; With the exception of 2 Sam. 24, 24, 
only in late Books). After M82 and ADS the substantive numbered 
may be used either in the singular or plural, see further, letter 
below. 

Rem. 1. After the numerals from 11 to 19 the singular is used, as a rule, with 
Di? day, NIW year, WX man, WD} soul (person), DAW tribe, MIND pillar (Ex. 
24, 4), sometimes with MDX cubit, win month, 3) city, bp shekel (compare our 
four-year-old and the German sechzig Pfund), e.g. Deut. 1, 2 Di aby SOS 
(comp., however, such exceptions as Deut. 1, 23. Jos. 4, 2, and elsewhere).— 


Substantives other than these are used in the plural with the numerals from 11 to 
19, and the numeral may even follow the substantive, especially in later passages, 
as Num. 7, 87sq. 1 Chron. 4, 27. 25, 5- 

2. After MND (MND [so almost exclusively in the Priestly Code, e.g. always 
ADS nN], TiN, DYN) and by (DHDN, YBN, DYBDN) the substantives 
BN, ADS, ns (except in Ezek. 40, 27), Di, Dy, ‘WY are regularly used in 
the singular, generally also nw, 133, "3, py (with the exception of Jos. 7, 21. 
2 Sam. 14, 26, and elsewhere); comp., moreover, Gen. 33,19. Est. 1,1. Jud. 21, 12. 
Deut. 7,9. I Ki. 5, 12. 2 Chron. 9, 15.—Examples of the plural after MND are 
Gen. 26, 12. 1 Sam. 18, 25. 2 Sam. 16,1. 1 Ki. 18, 4; after nNid Bxa8.27%6 
after MIND Jud. 15, 4. 2 Sam. 8, 4. 1 Ki. 10, 17. Ezek. 42,17; after D'NND 
1 Sam. 25, 18. 1 Ki. 7, 20; after RON 1 Sam, 25, 2. 1 Ki. 3, 4. 5, 6. 2 Ki. 3, 4. 
Ps. 90, 4; after pYDdys 1Sam.17, 5. Job 42,12; after ‘BON Mic. 6,7; after DBP 
Is. 36, 8.—In Dan. 12 , 11 the plural DYDD? precedes the numeral twelve hundred. 


3. Numerals compounded of tens and units (like 21, 62) take the 
object numbered either a/zer them in the singular (in the accusative), 
e.g. Gen. 5, 20 MY DW DAY swo-and sixty years (NW in the singular, 
according to letter e, since it conforms to the ten immediately pre- 
ceding; but also mw nova pwow Deut. 2, 14), or Jefore them 
in the plural, especially in the later Books, Dan. 9, 26 and elsewhere ; 
or the object is repeated (but only in 1 Ki. 6, 1, and the Priestly 
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Code; sometimes even several times, e.g. Gen. 23, 1. 25, 7-17 thrice) 
in the plural with the units (according to letter 4), and in the singular 
with the tens (see letter e) and hundreds, e. g. Gen. 12, 4 DY wn 
mw DYIW seventy and five years ; Gen. 23, 1 my ony mw AND 
DY YaV an hundred and twenty and seven years. Comp. Gen. 5, 6 sqq. 


Rem. 1. It may further be remarked with regard to the order, that the thousand 
or thousands always precede the hundreds, &c., and the hundreds almost always 
come before the smaller numbers (in Kings and Ezekiel sometimes, and in the 
Priestly Code usually, after the smaller numbers), the tens in the earlier 
Books (documents J and D of the Pentateuch, Joshua 1-12, Judges, Samuel, Isaiah, 
and also in Ezra and Nehemiah) before the units, but in Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the 
Priestly Code, Joshua 13-24, after the units (see Herner, op. cit., p. 73). After 
the hundreds the smaller number is very frequently added dovy5érws, without 1, 
especially in Ezra, Nehemiah, and Daniel. 

On the syntax of the cardinals in general :— 


2. The cardinals are determined by the article, when they refer back (without 
being connected with the object numbered; comp., however, Lev. 25, 10sq. Num. 
16, 35. Jos. 4, 4. 2 Sam. 23, 13) to a number or list already mentioned, e. g. Gen. 
2, 11 fiv'S TAS DY the name of the one (the first) 7s Pishon ; Gen. 14, 9 four 
kings against the five (enumerated in verse 2); comp. I Chron. 11, 20 Sq; and 
the determinate tens in Gen. 18, 29. 31 sq. A demonstrative with the article may 
also be added to a numeral determined in this way, e.g. Deut. 19, 9 (but comp. 
also Gen. 9, 19. 22, 23, where the numeral and demonstrative are practically 
determinate in themselves). In the case of the numerals from 11 to 19 the 
article may stand either before the unit (1 Chron. 25, 19. 27, 15) or before “ey 


(Jos. 4, 4); it is used before all three members of a compound number (273) 
in Num. 3, 46. 


In apposition with some determinate substantive the cardinal number is used 
without the article, not only when it precedes the substantive, as in Jos, 15, 14 
(Paya 22 nvirwnn, where nA is equivalent to a substantive determinate 
in itself; comp. Gen. 18, 28. Jos. 6, 8. 22. 1 Sam, 17,14. 1 Ki. 11, 31, and the 
passages discussed above in § 126, x; Gen. 21, 29, &c.), but also when it follows 
the substantive, e.g. 1 Ki. 7, 27. 43 sq. "WY and mvy ; the omission of the article 
may here, as in the cases noticed in § 126. 5, be also due to the dislike of a 
hiatus. This would also bea very simple explanation of TM Num. 28, 4. 1 Sam. 
13, 17 sq. Jer. 24, 2. Ezek. 10, 9, instead of the more usual SAX, and of NAX 
I Sam. 1, 2 for NON. 1‘ “ 
’ Such cases as DDT nyaw Jud. 14, 17 (which is determined by a following 
determinate genitive) are explained from § 127.4; 1 Chron. 9, 25 perhaps from 
§ 126. 7; in Is. 30, 26 probably the light of all the seven days of the week is 


meant; on the other hand, in 1 Sam. 9, 20 and 25, 38 the article is, with Well- 
hausen, to be omitted. 


3. Certain specifications of measure, weight, or time, are commonly omitted after 
numerals, e.g. Gen. 20, 16 D2 AON a thousand (shekels) of stlver ; so also before 
ant Gen. 24, 22, 1 Ki, 10,16. Is. 7, 23, comp. Ps.119, 72. Moreover, Ruth 3, 15 
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Dy Ww six (ephahs) of barley; 1 Sam. 17, 17 pnp MWY zen (according to 
10, 3 Joaves) of bread; comp. 2 Sam. 16,1, where before /¥P a measure, or perhaps 
some term like cakes, is to be supplied.—The number of cubits is stated in the 
Priestly Code (Ex. 26, 2 and elsewhere) and in 1 Ki. 6 and 7 (otherwise only in 
Hizek. 40; §. 2. 4%, 3. Zech. 5, 2. i Chroy, 11, 23. 2 Chron. 4)-2.sq.) by the 
addition of MONA prop. by the cubit. Also in Ex, 27,11 the Samaritan and LXX 
read MIDN3 after JIS, and in 27, 15 MON after my. 

4. The ordinals above 10 have no special forms, but are expressed 
by the corresponding cardinals, which may then stand either before 
or after the object numbered, e.g. Gen. 7, rz DY WY AYIWA on the 
seventeenth day; Deut. 1, 3 73¥ DY3BI82 in the fortieth year; comp. 
Gen. 14, 5. 2 Ki. 25, 27, and, with repetition of 12% in a compound 
number, 1 Ki. 6, 1; such a cardinal occurs without 3 (and therefore 
in the accus. temports, according to § 118.%) in Gen. 14, 4 (the 
Samaritan, however, has wow) ; with the article (but without 
a numbered object, see above, letter #), 1 Ki. 19, 19’. On the 
position of the numeral as a genitive following its noun, comp. e.g. — 
1 Ki. 16, ro Y2V DMP NIWA in the twenty and seventh year, and 
with a determinate numeral, Ex. 12, 18. Num. 33, 38. Deut. 15, 9. 
In this case, however, 72¥ is very frequently repeated, e.g. Gen. 7, 11. 
2 Ki. 13, 10; after a determinate numeral, Lev. 25, 10”. 


Rem. In numbering days of the month and years, the cardinals are very fre- 
quently used instead of the ordinals even for the numbers from I to Io, €.g. 
DAY nw 1 Ki. 15, 25; wow nwa 2 Ki. 18, 1, &c., comp. Deut. 15,9. The 
months themselves are always numbered by the ordinals (HwWNID, WWE, &e., 
up to yeya), but not the days of the month, e.g. wiIh> THA Gen, 8, 5 and 
elsewhere, wind nYDWS TESA, SEER wthd nyiona Ezek. 1,1 and elsewhere, 
with nmypawa 2 Ki. 25, 8, wth nywna Lev. 23, 32 (always, however, “wya 
wrthd on the tenth day of the month). On the omission of Dj) in all these cases 
see above, letter 2; only in late passages is Di’ added, e.g. 2 Chron. 29, 17 
wah nainy oa; Ezra 3, 6 wah IMs pi".—Finally, when the year is stated 
by nwa governing a determinate ordinal, e.g. 2 Ki. 17, 6 mywan nwa 


1 Somewhat different from this is Ex. 19, 15 be ready DMD. mys prop. after 
three days, i.e. on the third day (in verses 11 and 16 and in Ezra Io, 8 the ordinal 
is used), also 1 Sam. 30, 13 nviow DV mon %D because three days agone I fell 
sick, prop. to-day three (days). 

2 All these expressions may indeed be explained by supposing that, e.g. in Lev. 
25, 10, the proper meaning is the year of the fifty years which it completed, i.e. 
the fiftieth year; but it is more correct to regard NY or Hjv'd in such cases 
not as areal zomen regens, but simply as a connective form to be explained on 
the analogy of the cases mentioned in § 128, &. 


r 
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in the ninth year (comp. 25, 1. Jer. 28,1 K°th. 32, 1 K°th. 46, 2. 51, 59- 
Ezra 7, 8), nwa in such cases is again (see note 2 on letter 7) to be explained 
according to § 128. 4 This is supported by the fact that the Masora on 
Jer. 28, 1. 32, 1, requires in the Q°é Wa for NWI. 

5. Distributives are expressed either by repetition of the cardinal 
number, e.g. Gen. 7, 9. 15 DY DY two and two; 2 Sam. 21, 20 
wA Ww six each; with the. numbered object also repeated, e.g. 
Jos. 3, 12 pwd SON WS INS WN for every tribe a man; Num. 13, 2. 
34,18 (M2 TOS, as in Neh. 11, 1, one out of every ten); comp. §123.d; 
or a periphrasis with , IOS is used, Num. 17, 18. Deut. 1, 23, comp. 
Is. 6, 2 isis) after six wengs twice repeated; the simple distributive 
D is, however, sufficient (as in DYp32, § 123. c), €.g- DYDDN?) nip) 
by hundreds and by thousands. 

6. The multiplicatives are expressed either (like the ordinals 
above 10, see letter 9 above) by the cardinals (in the feminine, 
probably owing to the omission of DYB, DXDYB; so Kénig, Lehrgeb., 
ii. 228), as DAY sree, Job 40, 53 YIw seven times, Lev. 26, 21. 24. 
Prov. 24, 16; comp. also MNS once, 2 Ki. 6, 10. Job 40, 5, for which 
in Job 33,14 NOS3? along with DYAWA (the latter also in 1Sam.18, 21); 
or by the dual of the numeral, thus DY Gen. 4, 15 (in verse 24 
along with the cardinal 77 for 77 times); Is. 30, 26. Ps. 12, 7. 79, 123 
DMYSIN 2 Sam. 12, 67; or periphrastically by BYB a “me (prop. 
a step, with the article, DYBT sis “me; comp. also NNW DYBA, with 
3, like NO82 above), as NOS DYB once (Neh. 13, 20 DYAWA DYB once 
and twice), DYOYB faice, DYDYEB wow (for which in Ex. 23, 14. Num, 
22, 28. 32 pp wow) three times; comp. Ezek. 41, 6 thirty-three 
times; 2 Sam. 24, 3 an hundred times; Deut.1, 11 a thousand times; 
1 Ki, 22, 16 DYAR AWD IW until how many times, i.e. how often. 
Cf. also OD Nk 
times, Neh. 9, 28.—In Gen. 43, 34, five “mes is expressed by nin won 
(prop. jive hands)*, and in Ex. 16,5 the double is expressed by 
“Py 3% (prop. a repetition over and above that which, &c.).—Of the 
ordinals N'Y is used as a numeral adverb, Gen. 22, 15, &c., a second 


* But NIKI Num. to, 4 is to be translated ov one (trumpet). 4 
2 Probably also pdp2 Job 11, 6 (from dps doubling) does not mean doubled 
but manifold, : * 


* But nian YD Gen. 47, 24 means ¢he (other) four parts ; comp. 2 Ki. 11, 7. 
Neh wane. 
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time, comp. the Latin ¢ertium consul ; nendwa the third time, 1 Sam. 
3, 8; MPN DVB a fifth nme, Neh. 6, 5; MVAWD at the seventh 
(time), r Ki. 18, 44, and “#1 DYBB Jos. 6, 16. 

Rem. The collocation of a numeral with the next above it (either in the same 
or in different sentences) is a rhetorical device employed in mumerzcal sayings 
to express a number, which need not, or cannot, be more exactly specified. It must 
be gathered from the context whether such formulae are intended to denote only 
an insignificant number (e. g. Is. 17, 6, ¢2vo or at the most ¢hree), or a considerable 
number, e. g. Mic. 5, 4. Sometimes, however, this juxtaposition serves to express 
merely an indefinite total, without the collateral idea of a gradation from a lower 
to a higher number. Thus ove and ¢wo are connected by }, Deut. 32, 30. Jer. 3, 14. 
Job 33, 14. 40, 5 (without 1, Ps. 62, 12); ¢woe and three, Is. 17, 6 (Sirac. 23, 16. 
26, 28), and without }, 2 Ki. 9, 32. Hos. 6, 2, Amos 4, 8; ¢hree and four, 
Jer. 36, 23. Amos 1, 3. 2, 4. Prov. 30, 18. 21. 29 (Sirac. 26, 5), and without 1, 
Prov. 30, 15; four and five, without 1, Is. 17,6; s¢x and seven, Job 5, 19. 
Proy. 6, 16; sevew and eight, Mic. 5, 4. Eceles. II, 23 (seme and tex, Sirac. 25, 7). 


TII. Syntax of the Pronoun. 


§ 1385. Zhe Personal Pronoun. 


te The separate pronouns,—apart from their employment as the 
subject in noun-clauses (comp. § 141.@) and the idiom mentioned 
under letters ¢d-4,— are used, according to § 32.4, as a rule, only 
to give express emphasis to the subject; e.g. Gen. 16, 5. 2 Sam. 24,17 
238 i.e. J myself, so also ‘8 2 Sam. 12, 28. 17, 15 (after the verb). 
Ezek. 34, 15. Ps. 2, 6’; but 1 Sam. 10, 18. 2 Sam. 12, 7. Is. 45, 12 
298 Z and none else; cf. also *28 WN Z, Z/ Hos. 5, 14, &c.; TS 
Gen. 15,15. Jud. 15,18. 1 Sam. 17, 56 (as in 20, 8. 22,18. Ex. 18, 19. 
Deut. 5, 24. Jud. 8, 21, after the imperative); 1 Ki. 21,7; OM8 Gen. 9,7. 
Ex. 20, 19 (after the verb, Jud. 15,12); fem. Gen. 31,6; 87 1 Sam. 
22,18; 8 Gen. 3, 20. Jud. 14,3; M50 Jer. 5, 5. — Sometimes, 
however, the separate pronoun appears to be placed before the verb 


1 Also NIN, NM he himself, she herself (of persons and things), e.g. Is. 7, 14 
N30 IN the Lord himself; Est. 9, 1 Man one the Jews themselves. In the 
sense “et ‘the same (6 airds) or (one and) the same, 8% is used in Is. 41, 4. 
43, 10. 13. 46, 4. 48, 12 (always N17 93N), Ps. 102, 28 (NI MAN), and probably 
also Job 3, 19.—The position of MDI}, as an accusative of the object, Loge 
a perfect in 1 Chron. 9, 22, can at most be explained on the analogy of Aramaic 


(Ezra 5, 12). 
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more on rhythmical grounds, i.e. in order to give the statement a fuller 
sound than that of the bare verbal form (cf. the similar use of the 
infinitive absolute, § 113.0). Thus Gen. 14, 23- Ps. 139, 2, and most 
clearly in such passages as Gen. 21, 24. 47, 30. Ex. 8, 24. Jud. 6, 18. 
11, 9. 1 Sam. 12, 20. 2 Sam. 3, 13. 21, 6. 1 Ki. 2, 18 (in solemn 
promises), The same explanation applies to "3§ at the beginning 
of sentences,, e.g. Gen. 24, 45. Hos. 5, 3. 10,11. 12,11. Ps. 39, 11. 
82, 6. Job 5, 3°- 


Rem. 1. Different from this is the pleonastic addition of the separate pronoun 
immediately affer the verb (according to Delitzsch on Cant. 5, 5 perhaps a trace 
of popular language), e.g. 1 Sam. 23, 22 (?). Cant. 5, 5, and (like other 
indications of the very late origin of the book) very frequently in Ecclesiastes, e. g. 
1, 16. 2, I. 11. 15. 3, 17 sq. &c.; comp. Delitzsch, Das Hohelied und Koheleth, 
p. 207; in Aramaic, Dan. 5, 16. 

2. Substantival subjects also are somewhat frequently resumed, and thus expressly 
emphasized, by the insertion of the corresponding separate pronoun of the 3rd person 
before the predicate is stated, e.g. Gen. 3, 12 the woman whom thou gavest to be 
with me, she (SN) gave me, &c.; 14, 24 (DM); 15, 4. 24, 7, &c.3 but NIT in 
Is. 7, 14 after the predicate and subject is equivalent to he himself. 


2. Not infrequently the separate pronoun serves to give strong 


emphasis to a suffix of the same person which precedes (or sometimes 
even to one which follows), whether the suffix be attached to a verb 
(as accusative) or to a noun or preposition (as genitive). In English 
such an emphasis on the pronoun can generally be rendered only 
by laying greater stress upon it, or sometimes by repeating it; comp., 
on the contrary, the French mon livre a mot. The separate pronoun 
in such instances is not to be regarded as a casus obliguus (accusative or 
genitive), but as the subject of an independent sentence, the predicate 
of which must in each case be supplied according to the context. 
Examples of emphasis :— 


(a) On a verbal suffix by means of 138 C28), Gen. 27, 34 8D? 222 bless me, 
even me also (prop. dless me, I also would be blessed) ; Zech. Piste ‘comp: also 
Hizekes) 05 63509450 d fae ao ‘a8 ‘22775 by AS (ARN) Prov. 22, 19.—The separate 
pronoun frecedes in Gen, 24, 27 (DIN) 5 49, 8 (ARN not Judah, thou art he whom, 


? As early as the MéSa‘ inscription (line 21 sqq.) JIN frequently stands at the 
beginning of a new sentence after the dividing stroke. 

? Analogous to this is the resumption of a noun dependent on a preposition, 
by means of a pronominal suffix united with the same preposition, e.g. Gen. 2, 17. 


2 Sam. 6, 22. 2 Ki. 22, 18, or of an object by means of the mota accusativi DN 
with suffix, e.g. 1 Sam. 15, 9. Is. 8, 13. 
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but Judah thee, thee thy brethren shall praise! but the vocative would also be possible, 
Judah! thou! thy brethren shall praise thee! as in 24, 60), and Eccles. 2,15 138 03. 

(6) On a noun-suffix with a substantive, by means of ‘8 2 Sam. 19,1. Prov. 2 3, 1B 
perhaps also Lam. 1, 16 (against the accents); by AN 1 Ki, 21, 19 JOINS 
NAN "DS thy blood, even thine; by NIN 2 Sam. 17, 5. Jer. 27, 7. Mic. 1, 33 
by MIN 1 Sam. 20, 42, after 2, but without special stress; Neh. 5, 2 (?); 
by DAS ‘Num. 14, 32; by Of Ps. 38, 11 (without special stress), Mi} Ps. 9, 7.— 
The separate pronoun frecedes in Job 21, 4 (238); Gen. 40, 16. Is. 45,12. 1 Chron. 

- 28, 2 O28); Zech. g, II (AN); Jos. 23, 9 (BRN); Ezek. 33, 17 (15).—In 
Ps. 89, 48, where ‘IN might be taken as strengthening abn (equivalent in sense to 
vpn), we should read aN for 28, as in verse 51. 

© On a suffix onited with a preposition, I Sam. 25, 24 IND wpon me, upon § 
me; % Ki. 1, 26 a8 Nels 5; 2 Chron. 35, 21 ons posed not against thee ; 

1 Sam. I9, 23 NT D3 by upon him also; Deut. 5, 3 AIS ‘AN ‘D but with us, 
even us; Hag. I, 4 Dré emp) Sor you yourselves; Jer. 25, 14 Apap O32. —The 
separate pronoun precedes i in I ‘Sam. 125 23 5 toe *DON; 1 Ki. 1, 20 2 poy 6+ TAN; 
Mic. 5,1 JOD +++ MANS, and 2 Chron. 28, ro p>py ‘DAN, 

The same principle also explains Gen. 4, 26 NITD! ry to Seth, to him also h 
(not ib-pa) ; ; comp. Io, 21, and Ex. 35, 34. Num. 4, 22. 


8. The oblique cases of the personal pronouns expressed by means z 
of a preposition (or the ofa accus. NX) may be used either in 
a demonstrative or reflexive sense?, as 4b fo jim, but also fo himself 

/ (stbz), e.g. Jud. 3, 16 and Ehud me 1S for himself a sword, comp. 
Gens 33, 4s so also pid sit, Is. 3, 9; JAS with him, and Gen. 22, 3 
with himself ; 29 with her, and 1 Sam. 1, 24 with herself ; oN unto 
him, and Gen. 8,9 unto himself; also apparently as a pleonastic 
dativus ethicus (see § 119.8), Job 12, 11. 13, 1 

Rarely, and only when marked emphasis is intended, is the accusative k 
of the reflexive pronoun represented by the nofa accusahvt DN with 
a suffix (this being ordinarily expressed by the reflexive conjugations 
Niph'al and Hithpa‘él’); thus, in& Azmsel/f and his habitation, 2 Sam. 
15, 25; DMN se epsos, Ex. 5, 19. Jet. 7, 19 in sharp antithesis to ‘OND ; 
Ezek. 34, 2. 8. 10. Comp. § 57 at the end, together with note 2. 


Rem. There is a similar emphasis in Is. 49, 26 on nwa and DD in the sense / 
of their own flesh, their own blood. On the sometimes demonstrative, sometimes 
reflexive meaning of noun-suffixes of the 3rd person singular and plural, cf. § gI. 
pandg. For other circumlocutions to express the idea of se/f, see § 139. 


1 As in Luther's Bible jm (chm), jr (hr) for sich, and in our version hzm, her 
for himself, herself. 

2 Niph‘al according to § 51. é (like Hithpa‘éel according to § 54./) may also 
include the da¢éve of the reflexive pronoun. 


a 
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4, The possessive pronouns are, according to § 33. ¢, expressed 
by the suffixes of the noun (in the genitive)’, which may represent 
either a subjech’ve genitive, or (like the genitives proper, § 128. /) 
an objective genitive, e.g. "DON the wrong done against me, Gen, 16, 5- 
Jer. 51, 35; comp. Gen. 9, 2. 18, 21. 27, 13 (2 Sam. 16, 12 K°th.); 
Gen. 30, 23. 39, 21 (comp. Ex. 3, 21 and elsewhere); 50, 4. Ex, 20, 20. 
21, 35. Jud. 4, 9. 13,12 (WYO the treatment of him); Is. 56, 7. 
Jer. 9, 7. Nah. 3, 19. Prov. 1, 27. 24, 22. Job 20, 29. 23,14. 34, 6. 
Comp. also such pregnant expressions as Ps. 20, 3 JW 20% he will 
send thy help (help for thee), i.e. he will send thee help; Gen. 30, 18. 39, 21. 
Ex. 2, 9. Is. 1, 26 (and I will restore judges for thee}; Ezek. 37, 15. 


When several substantives are co-ordinated, the pronominal suffix must be 
attached to each singly, e.g. Gen. 36, 6 and Esau took “NN YIANN) YwITNN 
WNID Ais wives and his sons and his daughters, &c.; 38, 18, &c. In 2 Sam. 23, 5 
the text is hardly correct. 


5. When the genitive, following a construct state, is used periphras- 
tically to express the idea of a material or attribute (§ 128. 0 and f), 
the pronominal suffix, which properly belongs to the compound idea 
(represented by the women regens and genitive), is, like the article 
(§ 127), attached to the second substantive (the genitive), e.g. W7P77 
prop. che hill of my holiness, i.e. my holy hill, Ps. 2, 6 and elsewhere ; 
wR Vy thy holy city, Dan. 9, 24; iBDS Dib his idols of silver, 
Is. 2, 20. 30, 22. 31, 9"; comp. Deut. 1,41. Is. 9, 3.-28, ase 
Ezek, 9, 1 sq. Ps. 41, 10. 150, 1. Job 28, 7 i3i8 “IVS his steps of 
strength; 38, 6; after an adjective as xomen regens, Is.13,3 (Zeph. 3, 11) 
‘DYNA dy my proudly exulting ones—On the same analogy is the use 
of e.g. Deut. 1, 41 inno 3 his weapons of war [cf. Is. 41, 12]; 
Is. 56, 7 ‘NEA Na my house of prayer, although the genitive here 
does not convey the idea of an attribute. 


‘ Like the substantival genitive, according to § 129. 2, the possessive pronoun 
may also be paraphrased by a relative clause, e.g. Ruth 2, 21 5 Ws DMYIA 
the young men, which are to me, i.e. my young men; so especially, when the 
substantive, which should take a genitive suffix, is already followed by a genitive, 
e.g. 1Sam.17, 40. In this case, however, the suffix also is sometimes attached 
pleonastically, e.g. Cant. 1, 6 bys ‘OID my vineyard, which belongs to me. 
Comp. Cant. 3, 7, and the analogous pleonasms in 2 Sam. 22, 2 (but see Ps. 18, 2) 
and Ps, 27, 2. 

* On the other hand, more explicitly in prose, Gen. 44, 2 §}D50 Yd) “peaa-ns 
my cup, the silver cup. “ ie Pa Hes 


3 
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Rem. 1. Through an inaccuracy, which probably passed from the colloquial 
language* into that of literature, masculine suffixes (especially in the plural) are 
not infrequently used to refer to feminine substantives; thus a noun-suffix in the 
singular, Ex. 11, 6. 25, 19. Jud. 11, 342; in the plural, Gen. 31, 9. 32, 16. 
41, 23. Ex. 1, 21. 2,17. Num. 27, 7 (but the feminine suffix twice immediately 
after); 36, 6; Jud. 19, 24. 21, 22. 1 Sam. 6, 7. 10 4 (OS); 9, 20. Is. 3, 16. 
Ezek. 23, 45. Amos 4, 1 sq. (but afterwards a feminine suffix); Job 1, 14. 39, 3 
(BPP in parallelism with pS); 42, 15. Cant. 4, 2. 6,6. Ruth 1, 8 sqq. 
(along with feminine suffixes); verbal suffixes in the singular, Ex. 22, 25; in the 
plural, Jud. 16, 3. Prov. 6, 21. Job 1,15. But Gen. 26, 15. 18. 33, 13. Ex. 2, 17. 
1 Sam. 6, 10@ are to be explained according to § 60. %. On Mi} as feminine, 
see § 32.72. On the use of the masculine in general as the frior gender, see 
§ 122. g. 

2. The suffix of the 3rd person singular feminine (as also the separate pronoun 
NT Num. 14, 41. Jos. to, 13. Jud. 14, 4) sometimes refers to the verbal idea 
contained in a preceding sentence (corresponding to our z¢); thus the verbal suffix, 
Geagts 0.) Nimm-) 225,19. X,oam, 11-9. 2 Ki. or, 12. Is. 30, 8, Amos 8, 10; 
comp. Gen. 24, 14 (M2 thereby), 42, 36. 47, 26. Ex. Io, 11 (ANS that), Is. 22, 11. 
47, 7-—Elsewhere the suffix of the 3rd singular feminine refers to the plurals 
of things, e. g. 2 Ki. 3, 3. Jer. 36, 23. Job6, 20. 39, 15 (but previously DSN), and 
to the plurals of names of animals, Is. 35, 7. Conversely, plural suffixes refer 
to collective singulars, e.g. in Gen. 15, 13. Num. 16, 3. 1 Sam. 2, 8. Zeph. 2, 7; 
and to a verbal idea contained in the preceding clause, in Ezek. 33, 18. Job 22, 21 
(Dia thereby), Ezek. 18, 26. 33, 19 (ody on that account, thereby)*. But the 
suffix i in ian} Deut. 21, ro refers to the collective idea contained in PAN ; in Jon. 

Tye ony ‘refers to the sailors included in sense under the term mIN. In 
Jos. 2, 4 read DIBYM; in Is. 30, 6 (ond). 38, 16. Ps. 19, 5 5 (D3) the text is 
most probably corrupt. 

3. In a few examples the force of the noun-suffix or possessive pronoun has 
become so weak that the language appears to be almost entirely unconscious of it. 
Thus in TN my Lord from the pluralis mazestatis D's58 (§ 124. 2) with the 
suffix of the Ist singular (always with Qames and thus distinguished from JN my 
lords, Gen. 19, 2), used exclusively of God, not only in addressing him (Gen. 1 By 2. 
18, 3. Ps. 35, 23), but ultimately (see, however, the note below), without any 


1 According to Diehl (see the title at the head of § gt. 2), who adduces numerous 
instances on pp. 44 Sqq- 54 $qq- 67 sq., many of these cases may be set down 
to corruption of the traditional text, while the sudden (and sometimes repeated) 
change of gender in suffixes is mainly due to the influence exercised on the copyists 
by the. Mishnic and popular Aramaic dialects, neither of which recognizes such 
distinctions. 

2 The Masora reckons six instances of 3191, where 173131) would be expected 
(Jud. 11, 34, where, however, the text is most probably corrupt), Ex. 25, 15(?). 
Lev. 6, 8. 7, 18. 27,9. Jos. 1,7; almost all these passages can, however, be easily 


explained in other ways. 
3 In 2 Ki, 7, 10 for 1YW (the LXX read "ye) we should read “yy, 
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regard to the pronoun, as equivalent to the Lord‘, On 28 asa O°ré perpetuum 
of the Masoretes for M17" see § 17 and § 102. m. 

A similar loss of vitality in the suffix occurs most probably in VIM. prop. in his ~ 
unitednesses, i.e. he 8&c. together, e.g. VAN pyn-ba Ex. 19, 8, then, without regard 
to the suffix, even after the 1st person 1777) UHIN 1 Ki. 3, 18 in reference to two 
women; Is. 41, I. Job 9, 32. Neh. 6, 2. 7; after the 2nd person, Is. 45, 20 and 
elsewhere. Also in nds prop. their entirety, but also after the 2nd person equivalent 
to all together, 1 Ki. 22, 28. Mic. 1, 2 hear, ye peoples, all of you, even before the 
and person, Job 17, 10 (in 1 Sam. 6, 4 read pad with the LXX). On the redundant 


suffix in JIA Lev. 27, 23 and elsewhere, comp. § 127.2. 


§ 186. Zhe Demonstrative Pronoun. 


The demonstrative pronouns are MY, fem. nst, plur. nby (§ 34), 
hic, haec (hoc), ht, &c., and the personal pronoun SiN, likewise used 
as a demonstrative, fem. 8], plur. masc. nit, fem. m3 ($ 32,0), 25, 
ea (2d), or dle, &c., 7, eae or 2h, &c. The distinction between them 
in usage is that M} (like Arc, 65e) almost always points out a (new) 
person or thing present, while 847 (like 2s, ¢/e, airds, éxeivos) refers to 
a person or thing already mentioned or known (see the examples 
below) *. 


Rem. 1. Compare on the above the instructive examples in Gen. 32, 3. Jud. 7, 4 
of whom I say unto thee, this (TM) shall go with thee, he (S41) shail go with thee 
(so afterwards with negatives). “Moreover, nna nin ¢his day, i.e. the actual day 
on which one is speaking or writing (Gen. 26, 33 and elsewhere), but SINT Di 


1 Comp. the same weakening of the force of the possessive pronoun in '3) prop. 
my master, from the second century A. D. onwards ¢he master ; so also in Syriac WD 
my lord, and ultimately as a title the Jord; in Italian madonna, French Madame, 
Notre Dame, Monsieur, Monseigneur, &c. It is, however, more than doubtful, 
whether the regular distinction between TN as a holy name, and *)48 as an 
ordinary appellative is not merely due to ‘the practice of the later Rabbis. 
G. H. Dalman, Der Gottesname Adonaj und seine Geschichte (Berlin, 1889), in an 
exhaustive discussion, shows that apart from the book of Daniel and the eight 
critically doubtful passages, in which ‘JN is used by God himself, there is nowhere 
any necessity to regard the suffix as etzrely meaningless, since 318 is always used 
either in an address /o or (like ‘YN, which also is never a mere phrase or title) 
in reverent language about God—as the Lord of the speaker—like the Assyrian 
beli-ia, my Lord. Against any original distinction between TN and ‘J4% it may 
be urged especially that when unconnected with suffixes the singular pis is always 
used of God, and not the pluralis mazestatis presupposed by Pins: ‘ 

* On 7} and Ni standing separately as determinate in themselves, see § 125. 2. 
On the use of determinate demonstratives as adjectives, see § 126. uw. 
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the day or period of which the historian has just been speaking (Gen. 15, 18. 26, 32) 
or of which the prophet has just been foretelling (Is. 5, 30. 7, 18. 20 sqq.) and 
of which he continues to speak or foretell. Nevertheless ny and aby are also found 
in certain common combinations where N37 and man would Be expected, and 
vice versa; thus almost always M3 9237, plur. nbsa p20, but Md D2 
(or OF OMS), and only in Zech. 8, 9.15 nbyn nya, Est, I, 5. 9, 28 bon 
np s.—With a secondary sense of contempt ‘(like ee iste) NY occurs, e.g. in 
I eae. Io, 27. 21,16. 1 Ki. 22, 27. Is, 6, 10; &c.; in the sense of the neuter, 
this, MX} is more common than My, as Is. 5, 25. 43, 9, &c., but N37 more common 
than N‘71. ' 

2. Both My and Ni are sometimes used almost as enclitics to emphasize 
interrogative words (like the Latin am in guisnam; comp. also guds tandem); 
e.g. Job 38, 2 MN} WD who mow (darkeneth, &c.) . . .? 1 Sam. 17, 55 sq. Is. 63, 1 
ee 49,, 19. Ps: 24, 8. 25, 12, and elsewhere; MND what now? 1 Sam, to, 

; how now? Gen. 27, 20; why now? Jud.18, 24; but before the verb ney 
it is usually MN} Gen. 3, 13. 12, 18. Ex. 14, 5. Jud. 15,11; ny “m9 spheres 
fore now? Gen. 18, 13. 25, 22. I Sam. 17, 28. 2 Sam. 12, 23, and ee hen 
So also NIN) Is. 50, 9. Job 4, 7sqq.; and still more emphatically ATS 1D 
Psi 24; ro. Jer. 30, 21. 

3. M} is likewise used as an enclitic (see letter ¢c above): (a) of place, in such 
passages as Gen. 27, 21 13) NY NANT whether thou (that art here) be my son 
Esau? 2 Sam. 2, 20 zs it thou? WYN behold, here, 1 Ki. 19, 5. Is. 21, 9*5 cf. 
also the strengthening of the separate pronoun by Nin Is. 43, 25 (D3). I Sam. 
7, 28. Is. 37,16. Ps. 44,5 (MIAN), and Di} MPN these are, Gen. 25, 16. 1 Sam. 4,8 
(4) of time: NY NAY now, 1 Ki. 17, 24; just now, 2 Ki. 5, 22, and rather fre- 
quently before words denoting number, e.g. Gen. 27, 36 DNDya nn Zwice, now ; 
comp. 31, 38. Job 1, 12. 7, 3. 19,3; separated from the numeral in Gen. 31, 41 
15-7} elliptically for zs, i.e. this present period, zs fo me, or makes altogether, 
twenty years, &c. The other examples are similarly elliptical. 


1 On the other hand, it is very questionable whether m in Ps. 104, 25 (037 my), 
Is. 23, 13 (DYN M3), Jud. 5,5. Ps. 68,9 (12D ny) can be taken, according to the 
common explanation , simply as a prefixed demonstrative particle (¢he sea yonder, 
&c.). In Ps. 104, 25 DO (unless in apposition to MJ; comp. § 126, aa, and 
Zech, 5, 7, where NOW ngs is in apposition to MN} depending on nai, and also 
Ezek. 40, 45, where nayipa is in apposition to Mf) is most naturally taken as the 
subject, ¢hzs zs the sea. “Is, 23, 13. Jud. 5, 5, and Ps. 68, 9 would be most naturally 
explained in the same way; but in these passages the text is almost certainly 
corrupt. In Jud. 5, § in fact *2"D Ni} is most probably to be regarded with Moore 
as a very early gloss, which subsequently found its way from this passage into 
Ps. 68. 
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§ 187. The Inlerrogative Pronoun. 


The interrogative pronoun ") who may refer either to a masculine 
or feminine person (Cant. 3, 6), or even to a plural, e.g. DAS 1D cho 
are ye? Jos. 9, 8; nbs Gen. 33, 5. Num. 22, 9 (more minutely, 
0) 1D Ex. 10, 8, ie. who exactly, who im particular ?). It is used 
of the neuter only when the idea of a person is implied, e. g. Daw" 
who are the Shechemites ? Jad.-9, 28. 13, 17. Gen. 33, 8. Mic... 7,55 
even more boldly, with the repetition of a ‘) used personally, in 
t Sam. 18, 18. 2 Sam. 7, 18. 

Moreover, 2 may also be used in the sense of a genitive, e.g. 
AN "NZ whose daughter art thou? Gen. 24, 23. 1 Sam. 17, 55- 56. 58; 
” 23 whose word? Jer. 44 28. 1 Sam.12,3; in the accusative, 
MONN guemnam ? 1 Sam. 28, 11. Is. 6, 8; with prepositions, e. g- “22 
1 Ki. 20, 14 (in an abrupt question dy whom ?); md Gen. 32, 18; 
‘2 “INN 1 Sam. 24, 15.— Similarly 7, “nD, M2 what? is used for the 
nominative, or accusative, or genitive (Jer. 8, 9), or with prepositions, 
Cake np-by whereupon P Job 38,6; why? MITY guousgue? Ps. 74, 9. 

Rem. Both ) and 7) are used also in indirect questions (on the merely relative 
distinction between direct and indirect questions in Hebrew, see the /uterrogative 
Sentences), e.g. Gen. 39, 8. 43, 22. Ex. 32, 1.—On the meaning of " and MD 
as interrogatives is based also their use as zndefinite pronouns (equivalent to 


quisquis, quodcungue or quicguam), e.g. Jud. 7, 3. 1 Sam. 19, 3. 20, 4. Prov. 
9, 4. 16; even som have a care, whosoever ye be, &c., 2 Sam. 18,12; so also 
MD (whatever it be) Job 13,13. 2Sam.18, 22.23; comp. Num. 23,3 NVM) WH 
and whatsoever he showeth me. A still further weakening of the indefinite use of 
MD is the combination “wrind that which, Eccles. 1, 9. 3, 15 (just like the Syriac 


“J N1D).—On mK? guicguam, anything at all (usually with a negative), and 
as an adverb zz any way, I Sam. 21, 3, see the Lexicon. 


§ 188. Zhe Relative Pronoun. 


The text of this section (and of § 155) has been entirely remodelled on the 
basis of V. Baumann’s excellent essay Hebrdische Relativsdtze, Leipzig, 1894. 


Relative clauses are most frequently (but not necessarily; cf. 
§ 155-a) introduced by the indeclinable WN (see § 36)%. This is 


(} Comp. the Assyrian ma-am-ma, anybody; and mi-im-ma, anything.— 
G. W. C.] ‘ 


2 The etymology of the word is still a matter of dispute. Against the identifica- 
tion of We, as an original substantive, with the Arabic ’atar, ¢race, Aram. INN 
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not, however, a relative pronoun in the Greek, Latin or English 
sense, nor is it a mere xofa relationis}, but an original demonstrative 
pronoun [as though 7sve, s#ius, &c.]*. Hence it is used— 

(1) In immediate dependence on the substantival idea to be defined, 
and virtually in the same case as that (hence belonging syntactically 
to the main clause) ; e. g.Gen.24,7 +++ noe Noe, *mpd Wes Tin 
the Lord, tste, he took me... he shall send, &c. (= who fook me); 
Is. 37, 4 the words of Rabshakeh, WS 30 inbw-W istius, the hing 
of Assyria hath sent him (= whom the king of Assyria hath sent) ; 
Gen. 2, 2 and God finished nivy "WY imax fis work, istud, he 
had made (it). Such qualifying clauses may be called dependent 
relative clauses. 


Rem. 1. In the above examples WW Gen. 24, 7 is virtually in the nominative, 
Is. 37, 4 in the genitive, Gen. 2, 2 in the accusative. A further distinction between 
the examples is that in Gen. 24, 7 the main idea (M)N), to which TWN is added 
in apposition, is only resumed in the qualifying clause by the subject (he) inherent in 
sD, in Is. 37, 4 it is resumed by the accusative suffix of NPW, while in Gen. 2, 2 
it is not resumed at all. This suppression of the retrospective pronoun ® takes 
place especially when it (as in Gen. 2, 2) would represent an accusative of the 
object, or when it would be a separate pronoun representing a nominative of the 
subject in a noun-clause, e. g. Gen. I, 7 ypp nan TWN DDN the waters, those, 
under the firmament, &c. In negative sentences, however, the retrospective 


place, trace, N6ldeke urges (ZDMG. 1886, p. 738) that the expression trace of... 
could hardly have developed into the relative conjunction, while the meaning 
of place has been evolyed only in Aramaic, where the word is never used as 
arelative. According to others, WW is really a compound of several pronominal 
roots; cf. Sperling, Dze Nota relationis im LHebriischen, Leipzig, 1876, and Konig, 
Lehrgeb., ii. 323 sqq., who follows Ewald and Bottcher in referring it to an original 
bin. According to Hommel (ZDMG. xxxii. p. 708 sqq.) TW is an original 
substantive, to be distinguished from -¥ and + (an original pronominal stem), 
but used in Hebrew as a xofa velationis, or (as ny and 37 are also sometimes 
used, see below, letters ¢ and /) simply for the relative pronoun. Baumann (op. 
cit., p. 44) sees in the Assyrian $a, Phoenician, Punic, and Hebrew ¥, the ground- 
forms, of which the Phoenician and Punic YN (see above, § 36, note) and the 
Hebrew (WS are developments. 

1 Somewhat like Luther’s so, e.g. die fremden Gotter, so unter euch sind, 
Gen. 35, 2. 

2 This is the necessary conclusion both from:the analogy of the Arabic ’a//adz, 
which is clearly a demonstrative (like the Hebr. bn, mn), and from the use 
of M} and 3 as relatives. 

5 The instances in which, instead of a retrospective pronoun, the main idea 
itself is repeated (Gen. 49, 30. 50,13. Jer. 31, 32) are most probably all due 
to subsequent amplification of the original text by another hand. 
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pronoun is not infrequently added, e.g. Gen. 17, 12 Ni; 4, 28%; 1 Ki. g, 20 
Mam; Deut. 20, 15 m3; but cf. also °M Nain WS Gen. 9, 3. The addition of 
N71 in a verbal clause, 2 Ki. 22, 13, is unusual, 

The very frequent omission of the retrospective pronoun is noticeable in cases 
where the predicate of the qualifying clause is a verbum dicendi, e.g. Num. 10, 29 
we are journeying unto the place, nab jas ink min Vos WS that place, the 
Lord said (of it), Zt will I give to you ; cf. Num. 14, 40. Gen. 3, 17. Deut. 28, 68. 
Jud. 8, 15. 1 Sam. 9, 17. 23- 24, 5- 7 Ki. 8, 29. Jer. 32, 43- 

2. When the substantive followed by WS and the qualifying clause expresses 
an idea of place, it may also be resumed by the adverbs of place ow there, 
mia thither, DBI thence, e.g. Gen. 13, 3 rbns py mam ws DippImy «xo 
the place, that one, his tent had been there, i.e. where his tent had been ; cf. Gen. 3, 23 
Dy, Bx. 20, ors may. But even in this case the retrospective word may be 
omitted, cf. Gen. 35, 14. Num. 20, 13. Is. 64, Io, where Dy would be expected, 
and Gen. 30, 38. Num. 13, 27. 1 Ki, 12, 2, where maw would be expected.— 
When the appositional clause is added to a word of time, the retrospective 
pronoun is always omitted, e.g. I Sam, 20, 3! for all the days, 1%} WS 
those —the son of Jesse is living (in them); cf. Gen. 45, 6. Deut. 1, 46. 9, 7, 1 Ki. 
11, 42; see Baumann, op. cit., p. 33. 

3. If the governing substantive forms part of a statement made in the first 
or second person, the retrospective pronoun (or the subject of the appositional 
clause) is in the same person, e. g. Gen. 45, 4 Iam Joseph, ‘ns DADDY he— 
ye sold me, i.e. whom ye sold; Num, 22, 30. Is. 49, 233; 41, 8 thou, Jacob, WS 
Anna he—I have chosen thee ; Jer. 32, 19. Eccles. 10, 16sq.; Gen. 15, 7 Z am 
the Lord, JOSS WS he—T brought thee out, &e., Ex. 20, 2 (Dent. 5, 6). 

(2) Not depending (adjectivally) on a governing substantive, but 
itself expressing a substantival idea. Clauses introduced in this way 
may be called zudependent relative clauses. ‘This use of WE is generally 
rendered in English by he who, he whom, &c. (according to the context), 
or that which, &c. In reality, however, the “WN is still a demonstrative 
belonging to the construction of the main clause as subject or object, 
or as a genitive dependent on a noun or preposition, e.g. Num. 22, 6 
TINY MRA WS ssfe—thou cursest (him)—7s cursed, i.e. he whom thou 
cursest, &C.1; Ex. 22,8; WS as object, Gen. 44, 1. 49, 1. 1 Sam. 
16, 3 sqq. Mic. 6, 1 (QW MS), and even preceding the verb, e.g. 
Is.-52, 15. Ps. 69, 5; WS as genitive, Ezek. 23, 28 Z wll deliver 
thee NNIY WS WA info the hand of those—thou hatest (them) ; 1 Sam. 7, 7; 
depending on a preposition, e.g. wd Geno 44,472 Kista ss 
7WS82 Gen. 21, 17, DY NIN WA zn shat (place)—Ae 2s there, i.e. where 


1 The absolute use of "WN is very peculiar in the formula wby A927 TT WS 
this (is it)—it came as the word of the Lord to..., Jer. 14, 1. 46, ii 4], 1. 'p: aan 
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he is; cf. Jud. 17, 8 and Ruth 1, 16 wide whither*; 1 Ki, 18, 12 
swismby whither ; WWD Ex. 5, 11. 

From these examples it follows that in independent relative clauses the retrospective 
suffix, or adverb of place, may be, and in fact generally is, omitted. As a rule, 
however (as in the dependent relative clause), this does not apply to cases in 
which the retrospective pronoun, by the construction of the sentence, depends 
on a preposition’, e.g. Gen. 44, 9 sq. MD). » « IAN N¥IDY WN he—zt (the cup) 
ts found with him,—shall die (for the Waw of the apodosis in mo cf. § 143. @). 
In such cases WN preceded by the preposition is quite anomalous, as in Gen. 
31, 32 NYDN We DY with whomsoever thou findest, where WR is.a relative 
pronoun in the English sense; on the other hand, in Is. 47, 12 (and probably 
also 56, 4) WN is to be explained (with Baumann, op. cit., p. 37) by reference 
to 47, 15, as a demonstrative pronoun, stand now with thine enchanimenis..., 
with those—thou hast laboured (with them). 

[With regard to the preceding explanation of “WN, the student will of course 
understand that, in Hebrew as we know it, TW never occurs as a mere demon- 
strative. A particle which, whatever its origin, is uniformly used with reference 
to something in another, contiguous clause, will naturally have acquired in practice 
that force which we denote by the term ‘ relative.’] 

Like the original demonstrative pronoun “WS, the demonstratives 
proper "I, it, % (the last commonly) *, and sometimes the article, are 
used somewhat frequently in poetic language to introduce both 
dependent and independent relative clauses. With regard to the 


construction of M1, &c., the remarks on WR, in letters a and e, also 
hold good. 


Examples :— 
(a) MY in apposition to a governing substantive in the nominative, Ps. 104, 26 


msn END (there is) Jeviathan, he—thou hast formed (him), i.e. whom thou 
hast formed ; Is. 42, 24. Jer. 30, 21} in the accusative, Is. 25, 9. Ps. 74, 2 (in both 
cases with a retrospective pronoun ; 4} is used without it in Ps. 132,12); in apposi- 
tion to a genitive dependent on 4 preposition, Prov. 23, 22 V3?) n Wan? yow 
hearken unto thy father, him—he begat thee, i.e. who begat thee; Ps. 17, 9 (M).— 
In Ps. 104, 8 pid AID. AY Dippy unto the place which thou hadst founded 
Jor them (cf. § 130. 6), ny is in the genitive after the construct state Dip to the 
place of that, thou hadst founded (it) for them ; on the same analogy we may 
also take, with Baumann (op. cit., p. 48), Ps. 78, 54 way 77) and Ex. 15, 13 ("DY 
ADN})- 15, 16. Is. 43, 21. Ps. 9, 2. 10, 2. 31, 5- 32, 8. 142, 4. 143, 8 (all exam- 


ples of 4). 


1 In Zech. 12, 10 also, instead of the unintelligible WN NN sb we should 


probably read awinnby, and refer the passage to this class. 
2 Such a strong ellipse as in Is. 31, 6, where 3311) would be expected after 
{poyn, is only possible in elevated poetic or prophetic language. 
8 The etymological equivalent "7, 7 in Aramaic is always a relative. 
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To introduce independent relative clauses 11} is used as a nominative in Job19,19; 
as accusative, Job 15, 17 and Ps. 68, 29 (after a preposition, Ex. 13, 8; but the 
text is evidently corrupt). ~ 

(6) More certain examples of the use of the article as a relative pronoun (more 
correctly, perhaps, of the demonstrative which is otherwise used as article) are 
1 Chron, 26, 28 Sy wraIpAT b> all that Samuel had dedicated, &c.; 2 Chron. 
2g, 8 (where NS1DJ can only be perfect Niph‘al); 29, 36. Ezra to, 14. In con- 
nexion with a plural, Jos. 10, 24 the chiefs of the men of war ins 30977 who 
went with him; Ezra 8, 25. 10,17. 1 Chron. 29, 17. Finally, in the sense of 
id quod, Jer. 5,13 (where, however, we should read with the LXX 1271). Comp. 
moreover 1 Sam. 9, 24 the thigh moyn and that which was upon it (but see 
below); 2 Chron. 1, 4 fia equivalent to j*3 "WA to the place, that he had 
prepared. 

In all the examples adduced except 1 Sam. 9, 24 (where AYE should probably 
be read for mbyiy) the 7 is followed by undoubted perfects; almost all the 
examples, however, belong to the latest Books (Ezra and Chronicles). On the 
other hand, another series of instances (even in the older texts) is extremely 
doubtful, in which the Masora likewise requires perfects, either by placing the 
tone on the penultima, as in Gen. 18, 21. 46, 27. Job 2, 11 ANION; Is, 51, 10 
awa; Ezek. 26, 17 nbddna; Ruth 1, 22. 2, 6 and 4, 3 naw, or by the punc- 
tuation, Gen. 21, 3 sbian; ‘1 Ki. 11, 9. Dan. 8, 1 AN WO; Is. 56, 3 mda, while 
no doubt the authors in all these cases intended participles (and indeed perfect 
participles, comp. § 116. @) with the article, thus ngan &c., Ezek. 26, 17 nbbaa 
a 2MDN according to § 52.5, and in the other examples 15330 F ANT, 
moan, 


§ 189. Expression of Pronominal Ideas by means of Substantives. 


Analogous to the periphrases for expressing materials and attributes 
by means of substantives (§ 128. 0 and f), is the use of substantives 
to represent certain kinds of pronominal ideas, for which no special 
expressions exist. Thus— 


I. WIN, nwS man, woman, are used to express— 

(a) The idea of each, every (in the sense of each severally) with reference 
to persons!, and even animals (Gen. 15, Io), e.g. Gen. 10, 5, feminine Ex. 3, 22; 
WIN is the object, e.g. in Jer. 12,15. On U'N—UMN comp. § 123. c 

In a few passages UN in the above sense is placed for the sake of emphasis 
before the governing noun (always a substantive with a suffix), thus IN WX TD 
Gen. 9, 5, according to the usual explanation, stands for WN voy bia at the 
hand of the brother of every man, But although this explanation seems to be 


1 Asa rule WN is used in the particularizing sense of each man, with the plural 
of the verb, e.g. Gen. 44, 11; sometimes, however, as subject to a verb in the 
singular, e.g, Gen. 44, 13. 


; 
4 
4 
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supported by Gen. 42, 25 and Num. 14, 17, it is inconceivable that such an 
inversion of omen regens and rectum should occur. It is more likely, either that 
the second substantive is in apposition to WN (hence Gen. 9, 5 at the hand of every 
man, his brother, i.e. who is really his brother and is therefore so much the more 
guilty; so 15,10 and he laid each or, more exactly, one piece of it, &c., and so 
probably also Num. 17, 17 every one, sc. his name), or WN precedes as a kind of 
casus pendens, and only receives its nearer definition from the following substantive 
with suffix; thus Gen. 41, 12. 42, 25 (according to the context = fo every one in 
his sack); 42,35, where }PpWa {BDSM is virtually the predicate of WN; Ex. 
12, 4. 28, 21. Num. 5, Io. 26, 54. 2 Ki. 23, 35, and especially Zech. 7, 10}, 

(6) Any one, some one, e.g. Gen. 13, 16. Cant. 8, 7, with a negative 20 one? ; a 
so after -by Ex. 16, 19. 29; before xb Gen. 23, 6 and frequently.—Instead of WN 
we sometimes find in a similar sense DIS man, homo, e.g. Lev. I, 2 (comp. 
DISH TASS as any one else, Jud. 16, 7. 11), wp} (soul) person, Lev. 2,1. 5,1, 
&c., and in a neuter sense 12J (prop. word, thing) equivalent to azything, Gen. 
18, 14, or nay}3 Lev. 5, 2. Num. 31, 23. With a negative 117 means nothing ; 
thus after aby Gen. 19, 8; after xd Eccles. 8, 5.—Cf. finally, “anNn any one, 
Deut. 15, 7; anything, Ezek. 18, 10 (but in Lev. 4, 2. 5, 13 nn) and the 
expressions noticed in §144.e. The latter include also instances like Ezek. 18, 32 
Z have no pleasure MOM Niwa in the death of him that dieth, i.e. of 
| any man. 
| (6) In connexion with 18 Zzs brother or SAY) his neighbour, WIN one, masc. € 
(as MWS one, fem., in connexion with AMIN her sister or FIRY her neighbour) 
is used to represent the ideas of alter—alter, the one—the other® (in reference 
to persons, animals, or things without life; see the Lexicon) or the idea of one 
another, e.g. Gen, 13, 11 and they separated themselves VN by wes the one 
From the. other; Ex. 26, 3 five curtains (nya fem.) shall be coupled together 
FINAN ON MW one to another. i 

2. Zap) soul, person expresses the idea of self*, both in the singular, Prov. 19, 8. se 
16, 18. 29, 24. Job 18, 4 (in all cases WD] equivalent to Amself), and in the 


1 Comp. on the whole question the thorough discussion by Budde, Die 6267. 
Urgeschichte, p. 283 sqq.: according to him, VIS wx came to be treated by the 
language as expressing a single idea ‘one another ;’ and the words in Gen.9g, 5 are 
to be rendered at the hand of one another (from men mutually) w2/ I require tt. 
[In support of this view, Budde points to Zech. 7, 10 SIVAN vos WS ny} 
nsnba, which in the light of 8, 17, 023293 SWINTON IY] NYT wR}, 
ee caly, he observes, be rendered ‘ and devise not the hurt of one another in your 
heart’ So also Kinig, Syntax, § 33.] 

2 Comp. also WPNPS Gen. 39, II. On the expression of the idea of 70 ome 
by means of }*% with a following participle, see the Negative Sentences, § 152. 2. 

3 Elsewhere 72+.» MY} are used in a similar sense, Ex.14, 20. Is. 6, 3; also 
TST nex aaa} 2 Sam. 14, 6, or the substantive is repeated, e.g. Gen. 47, 21 


(from one end ... to the other ena). 
# On the representation of this idea by pronouns, separate and suffixed, see 


§ 135. a and &. 
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plural, Jer. 37, 9 and elsewhere. Similar to this is the use of M2P3a Gen. 18, 12 - 


(prop. in her inward part) in the sense of within herself”. 

3. OXY bone (then metaphorically for existence) expresses the idea of self, self- 
same, very same, in reference to things (as p>) to persons), e.g. M30 D0 Dyya 
in the selfsame day, Gen. 7,13, comp. Jos. 10, 27. Ezek. 24, 2; pow byya 
and as it were the very heaven for clearness, Ex. 24, 10; jpn Dsya tn the very 
fullness of his strength (equivalent to in the midst of his full strength), Job 
21, 23. 

4. The simple plural of words denoting time sometimes includes also the idea 
of a few, some*; thus DID a few days, Gen. 24, 55. 40, 4 (here even of a longer 
period, =/or some time); Is. 65,20. Dan. 8, 27 (on the other hand, Gen. 27,44. 29, 20 
DYN DD; see § 96 and INN); DW some years, Dan. 11, 6. 8. 


1 In a similar way the idea of se/f in Arabic, as in Sanskrit (4¢mam), is para- 
phrased by sozd, spirit; in Arabic also by eye ; in Rabbinic by 534 dody, DA or 
D3Y Zone, in Ethiopic and Amharic by dead, in Egyptian by mouth, hand, ‘&e.: - 
comp. also the Middle High German min lif, din lip, for ich, du. However, 
wb) in such cases is never (not even in Is. 46, 2 nwp? they themselves) a mere 
otiose periphrasis for the personal pronoun, but slunys involves a reference to the 
mental personality, as affected by the senses, desires, &c. 

2 Some in reference to persons in Ex. 16, 20 is expressed by DWN, and in 
Neh. 5, 2-4 by WWE w sunt qui, with a participle following. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE SENTENCE, 
I. The Sentenee in General. 


§ 140. Woun-clauses; Verbal-clauses, and the Compound Sentence. 


P. Dorwald, ‘Zur hebr. Syntax (der hebr. Satz),’ in Mewe Jahrbiicher fiir Philo- 
logie und Padagogik, 1890, ii. p. 115 sqq. 

1. Every sentence, the subject and predicate of which are nouns 
or their equivalents (esp. participles), is called a noun-clause, e.g. 
3200 MM the Lord is our hing, Is. 33, 22; D'NON) DY] DID WIN) now 
the men of Sodom were wicked and sinners, Gen. 13, 133 pnp ne 
a mouth ts theirs, Ps. 115, 5; see further, § 141. 

2. Every sentence, the subject of which is a noun (or pronoun 
included in a verbal-form) and its predicate a finite verb, is called 
a verbal-clause, e.g. pdx "ON" and God said, Gen. 1, 3; D3") and he 
divided, 1,7; see further, § 142. 

Rem. In the last example the pronominal subject is at least indicated by the 
preformative (), and in almost all forms of the perfect by afformatives. The 
3rd pers. sing. perf. however, which contains no indication of the subject, must 
also be regarded as a full verbal-clause. 

3. Every sentence, the subject or predicate of which is itself a full 
clause, is called a compound sentence, e.g. Ps. 18, 31 av DA ben 
God—his way ts perfect, equivalent to God's way zs perfect; Gen. 
34, 8 Dana. iwe2 mpwn 22 nav my son Shechem—his soul longeth 
Sor your daughter; see further, § 143. 

4. The above distinction between different kinds of sentences— 
especially between noun- and verbal-clauses—is indispensable to the 
more delicate appreciation of Hebrew syntax (and that of the Semitic 
languages generally), since it is by no means merely external or 
formal, but involves fundamental differences of meaning. Noun- 
clauses with a substantive as predicate, represent something fixed, 
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a stale, or in short a Jeimg so and so; verbal-clauses on the other 
hand, something moveable and im progress, an event or action. ‘The 
latter description is indeed true in a certain sense also of noun-clauses 
with a participial predicate, except that in their case the event or 
action (as distinguished from that expressed by the verbal-clause) 
is of a fixed and abiding character. 


Rem. By the Arab grammarians every clause beginning with an independent 
subject is regarded as a noun-clause, and every clause beginning with a finite verb 
as verbal. If a finite verb follows the noun-subject the two together (since the verb 
comprises its own subject and is thus a complete verbal-clause) form a compound 
noun-sentence, just as when the predicate consists of an independent noun-clause. 
Though this definition of the different kinds of sentence, which we formerly 
accepted (in § 144. a of the 22nd to the 24th editions of this Grammar), is rejected 
above, nos. I-3, we must, nevertheless, mention here the point in which this more 
complicated view of the Arab grammarians may be regarded as at least relatively 
correct, namely, in classifying verbal-clauses according as the subject precedes 
or follows the verb, a distinction which is often of great importance in Hebrew 
also; see further, in § 142. a. 


§ 141. Zhe Noun-clause. 


1, The subject of a noun-clause (see § 140. a) may be— 

(a) A substantive, e.g. [YQ N¥* ITN and a river went out (was 
going out) of Eden, Gen. 2, 10. 

(6).A pronoun, e.g. Gen. 7, 4 WOOD "238 J will cause it to rain; 
14, 18 }712 NN and he was priest; 2, 23 (ONT before a feminine 
predicate, as nbs before a plural in Ex. 32, 4); D209") who zs wise? 
Hos. 14, 10.—In 1 Chron. 5, 2 431) Tp and of him one became 
a prince, the subject is contained in 4331}, 

2. The predicate of a noun-clause may be— 

(2) A substantive, e.g. Deut. 14, 1 1) OMX D3 ye are children 
of the Lord your God; Gen. 42, 13. Specially characteristic of the 
Semitic mode of expression are the cases in which both subject and 
predicate are substantives, thus emphasizing their identity (‘the thing 
is its measure, material, or equivalent’), e.g. Ezek. 41, 22 Ma}yo0 
YY YN» + YY che alfar (was) wood..., and the walls thereof (were) 
wood, i.e. of wood. Cf. below, letter c. 

(4) An adjective or participle, e.g. Gen. 2, 12 IW NTT PINT or 
and the gold of that land ts good; WW BY now Ephron was sitting, &c., 


} For other remarkable instances of ellipse in the Chronicler, see Driver, 
Introduction, p. 504 (ed. 6, p. 537], no. 27. 
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Gen. 23, 10°. Very frequently such noun-clauses, attached by Waw 
to a verbal-clause, are used to represent a state contemporaneous with 
the principal action ; comp. letter e below. 

(c) A numeral, e.g. Gen. 42, 13 JIRY WY DW she dwelve (of us) 
are thy servants. 

(d) A pronoun, e.g. Gen. 10, 12 (NJ), Ex. 9, 27 (28), Gen. 24, 65 
(")), 1 Ki. 9, 13 (712)*. 

(e) An adverb or (esp. if formed with a preposition) any specification 
of time, place, quality, possessor, &c., which may be regarded as 
the equivalent of a noun-idea, e.g. nbaan DY there vs the bdellium, 
Gen 2, 12°} 223 ‘8 where 7s Abel? 4,9; VION pdiyp his mercy endureth 

Sor ever, Ps.136, 1 sqq.; 22 WY riches are in his house, Ps. 112,33 
VEN 19 we are his, Ps. 100, 3 QO°ré. 

Rem. 1, The employment of a substantive as predicate of a noun-clause is 
especially frequent, either when no corresponding adjective exists (so mostly with 
words expressing the material; comp. § 128. 0) or when the attribute is intended 
to receive a certain emphasis. For in all cases there is a much greater stress upon 
a substantival predicate *, where it represents something as ¢dentical with the subject 
(see above, letter 6[a]), than upon an adjectival or verbal predicate; comp. Cant. 
I, 10; Ps. 25, 10 all the paths of the Lord are NOS) ION lovinghkindness and 
truth (i.e. wholly lovingkindness, &c.; comp. Jer. 10,10); Ezek. 38,5. Ps. Io, 5. 
19, 10. 23, 5. 88, 19. Prov. 3,174 Job 22, 12. 23, 2. 26,13. Ruth 3,2. Some- 
times the emphasis on the predicate is obtained by the use of the plural form 
(according to § 124. é), e.g. Ps. 110, 3 thy people are nav altogether willing- 
ness; Cant. 5, 16. Dan. 9, 23. ; 

Sometimes the boldness of such combinations is modified by the repetition 
of the subject, as veges of the predicate, e.g. Job 6,12 nd DIAN MS-ON és my 
strength the strength of stones? Prov. 3,17. That the language, however— 
especially in poetry—is not averse even to the boldest combinations in order to 
emphasize very strongly the unconditional relation between the subject and predi- 
cate, is shown by such examples as Ps. 45, 9 myrrh and aloes and cassia are all 
ce Se ee 

1 Comp. the numerous examples in § 116. 2-. 

2 Why in these examples the pronouns, notwithstanding appearances to the 
contrary, are to be considered as predicates and not as subjects, may be seen from 
what has been remarked above, § 126. &. 

8 The same naturally applies to most of those cases which are not simple noun- 
clauses, but have the substantival predicate connected with the subject by 7 
(e.g. Gen. 1, 2 and the earth was a waste and emptiness ; comp. Ps. 35, 6. Prov. 
8, 30. Job 3, 4) or where a preposition precedes the substantival predicate, as 
Ps, 29, 4 the voice of the Lord ts with power, i. e. powerful. 

4 niby here, as in Job 21, 9, is evidently a substantive after a plural subject ; 
on the other hand, it is doubtful whether pidyi in such passages as Gen. 43, 27- 
2 Sam, 20, 9. Ps. 120, 7, &c., is not rather to be regarded as an adjective. 
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thy garments (i.e. so perfumed with them that they seem to be composed of 
them); Cant. 1, 15 thine eyes are doves, i.e. dove’s eyes (but 5, 12 Ds3i'D)*; Ps. 
23, 5. 109, 4. Job 8,9. 12,12. In prose, e.g. Ex. 9, 31. Ezra Io, 13 pw; nya 
the season is rain showers, i.e. the rainy season; with a bold enallage. of the 
number, Gen. 34, 30 BDI nd 28) and I (with my family) am few im 
number. For similarly bold expressions with M7 cf. Gen. 11,1. 12, 2. Wx.07,/ 12 
Is, 5, 12. Jer. 2, 28, and again with a bold enallage of the number, Job 29, 15 
I was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the lame. Also in prose, Num. 10, 31 
and thou shalt be to us pry. 

2, The noun-clause connected by waw copulative to a verbal-clause, or its 
equivalent, always describes a state contemporaneous with the principal action, or 
(when the predicate is a transitive participle) an action represented in constant 
duration (comp. § 107. @, as well as § 116. # and 0), e. g. Gen. 19, 1 and the two 
angels came to Sodom at even, awe pid) while Lot sat, &c.; 18, 1. 8. 16. 22. 
25,26. Jud. 13,9. 2Sam. 4, 7. II, 4 (always with a participle); with an adjectival 
predicate, Gen. 18, 12; with a substantival predicate, 18, 27; with an adverbial 
predicate, 9, 23. Not infrequently such a cércemstantial clause indicates at the 
same time some contradictory fact, so that } is equivalent to whereas, whist, 
although, e.g. Gen. 15, 2. 18, 27. 20, 3. 48, 14 (although he was the younger) ; 
Jud. 16,15 how canst thou say, I lowe thee, TAN PS 35) whereas thine heart is 
not with me? 2 Sam. 3, 39. Ps. 28, 3 whtlst mischief is in their hearts. These 
clauses describing a state are, however, only a subdivision of the large class of 
circumstantial clauses, on which see § 156. 


3. As the examples given under letters a and 8 show, the syntactical 
relation existing between the subject and predicate of a noun-clause, 
is as a rule expressed by simple juxtaposition, without a copula of 
any kind. 

To what period of time the statement applies, must be inferred 
from the context; e.g. 1 Ki. 18, 21 Dyn nin the Lord is the true 
God; 1 Sam. 9, 19; Is. 31, 2 DIN NINDA yet he also is wise ; Gen. 
42, 11; on the other hand, Gen. 19, 1 3 bir} and (=while) Lof sat; 
Ezek. 28, 15; Gen. 7, 4 VOD ‘D8 J am raining, i.e. I will cause it 
to rain. Sometimes even a jussive or optative is to be supplied as 
predicate, Gen. 27, 13 upon me be shy curse; Gen. II, 3. 20, 13. 
Ex.-2, 2.9 Cfogaré.7, note. 

Not infrequently, however, a connexion is established between 
subject and predicate (a) by adding the separate pronoun of the 


* As a rule, in such comparisons 3 (which is then to be regarded as nomdnative’) 
stands before the predicate, e.g. Is. 63, 2 wherefore are thy garments NIA JWI 
like those of one that treadeth in the wine-press? (prop. the like of one that 


treadeth, zzstar calcantis); Jer. 50,9. Certainly, however, the comparison is then 
much less emphatic than in the noun-clauses cited above. 
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grd person singular or plural, expressly resuming and _ therefore 
strengthening the subject, or (6) (especially for the sake of a more 
exact specification of time) by the help of the verb 734. 


Examples of (@): Gen. 41, 26 the seven good kine 137 Dw Yaw they are seven 
years; Deut. 1,17. 4, 24; Eccles. 5, 18 1] ods nay ri this—it is a gift 
of God; Num. 3, 27 00 nb ; in a question, Gen. 27, 38. Sometimes N31 is 
used in this way to strengthen a pronominal subject of the first or second person’, 
e.g. NW ‘238 ‘DON Is. 43, 25 J, even J, am he that blotteth out, &c.; 51, 12; 
NI MAS 2 Sam. 7, 28. Is. 37, 16. Ps. 44, 5. Neh. 9,6.7; in an interrogative 


_ sentence, Jer. 14, 22 *; in Jer. 49, 12 NID in a verdal-clause strengthens NAN. 


Of (4): naturally this does not apply to the examples, in which M7, in the 
sense of ¢o become, to fare, to exist, still retains its full force as a verb, and where 
accordingly the sentence is verbal, and not a noun-clause; especially when the 
predicate precedes the subject. On the other hand, such examples as Gen. 1,2 and 
the earth was (an) waste and emptiness, can scarcely be regarded as properly 
verbal clauses; nna is used here really only for the purpose of referring to past 
time a statement which, as the description of a condition, might also appear in 
the form of a simple noun-clause; comp. Gen. 3,1. This is especially true of 
the somewhat numerous instances in which J occurs as a connecting word 
between the subject and the participial predicate; e.g. Jud. 1, 7. Job 1, 14 
(immediately afterwards a simple noun-clause). The imperfect of 7%) announces 
what is future in Num. 14, 33 and elsewhere; comp. § 116. 7. However, 
especially in the latter case, 7% is not wholly without verbal force, but comes 
very near to being a mere copula, and this use is more frequent in the later 
Books? than in the earlier. 


Rem. On the employment of ws existence, and }%% non-existence, which were 
originally substantives (on their tendency to be used as verbs, equivalent to est 
and on est, cf. § 100.0, and the Wegative Sentences, § 152) as a connecting link 
between a pronominal subject and a participial predicate (especially in conditional 
and interrogative sentences, Gen. 24, 42. 49. 43, 4 and elsewhere), see above, 
§ 116. g, and the various kinds of subordinate clauses mentioned in §§ 150, 159. 


4. The natural arrangement of words in the noun-clause, as describ- 
ing a state, is swbject—predicate; the principal stress falls on the former 
since it is the object of the description. Very frequently, however 
(and not merely in poetry, where greater freedom is naturally allowed 
ae be eS 

1 On a similar use of the separate pronoun of the third person in Aramaic 
(Dan. 2, 38. Ezra 5, 11, &c.) see Kautzsch, Gramm. des Bibl. Aram., § 87. 3- 

2 This is of course to be distinguished from the use of N47 (to be inferred from 


the context) as predicate in the sense of 6 avtés; see above, p. 459, note; or 
in such cases as Deut. 32, 39 see now NIN 9S 8 ‘3 that I, even I, am he ; 


1 Chron. 21, 17. 
8 According to Albrecht, ZA/V, 1888, p. 252, especially in Deuteronomy and in 


the Priestly Code. 


lee a? ee pee 5 
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in the arrangement of words), the reverse order is found, i.e. predicate— 
subject, The latter order must be used when special emphasis is laid 
on the predicate?, or when it consists of an interrogative word; thus 
with a substantival predicate, e.g. Gen. 3, 19 MAS DY dust thou art; 
4, 9. 12, 13 (my sister, not my wife); 20, 2.12. 29, 14. Job 5, 24. 
6, 12; with an adjectival predicate, e.g. Is. 6, 3. 28, 21. Jer. 10, 6; 
with a participle, Gen. 30, 1. 32, 12; with an interrogative pronoun, 
e.g. Gen. 24, 657; with an adverbial interrogative, e.g. Gen. 4, 9. 

Rem. Comp. on the above the exhaustive investigations of C. Albrecht, ‘ Die 
Wortstellung im hebr. Nominalsatze,’ ZA W. 1888, pp. 218 sqq. and 249 sqq.; with 
a complete list of the exceptions to the order sudject—predicate, p. 254 sqq- The 
predicate must precede for the reasons stated (an adjectival predicate is particularly 
emphatic when it has the force of a comparative, e.g. Gen. 4, 13; the predicate 
expressed by means of a preposition precedes with especial frequency when it 
serves to convey the ideas of having, possessing, e.g. Gen, 18, 14. 29, 16 and 
elsewhere; comp. also 26, 20. 31, 16. 43). 

The predicate may precede: (a) when the subject is a pronoun, for ‘ the person 
as being assumed to be generally known, does not excite the same interest as that 
which is stated about him ;’ (4) ‘in order not to be a mere appendage to a subject 
which consists of several words,’ e.g. 2 Ki. 20,19; (¢) in interrogative sentences 
(with a substantival or adjectival predicate or one compounded with a preposition), 
e.g. 1Sam.16,4; finally (¢) when the predicate is adverbial or compounded with 
a preposition, in a relative clause, as a rule closely united (by Maqgeph) with WS, 
e.g. Gen, 2, 11 DUN; 1, 29 sq. AW. as 


§142. The Verbal-clause. 


1. By § 140.7 there is an essential distinction between verbal- 
clauses, according as the subject stands before or after the verb. In 
the verbal-clause proper the principal emphasis rests upon the action 
which proceeds from (or is experienced by) the subject, and accord- 
ingly the verb naturally precedes (wecessarily so when it is in the 
perfect consecutive or imperfect consecutive). Nevertheless, the subject 
does sometimes precede even in the verbal-clause proper, in the 
continuation of the narrative, e.g. Gen. 7, 19. 2 Sam. 19, 12; 
especially so if there is special emphasis upon it, e.g. Gen. 3, 13 
(it is not I who am to blame, but) she serpent beguiled me, comp. 


* For the same reason specifications of place (e. g. Gen. 4, 7) or other adverbial 
qualifications may stand at the beginning of the sentence. 


* The only exceptions, according to Albrecht (see the Rem. above), are Ex, 
16) Jace 


ee 
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Gen. 2, 5 and elsewhere!, In the great majority of instances, 
however, the position of the subject at the beginning of a verbal-clause 
is to be explained from the fact that the clause is not intended to 
introduce a new fact carrying on the narrative, but rather to describe 
a stafe. Verbal-clauses of this kind approximate closely in character 
to noun-clauses, and not infrequently (viz. when the verbal form might 


just as well be read as a participle) it is doubtful whether the writer 
did not in fact intend a noun-clause. 


The particular s¢a¢e represented in the verb may consist— 


(2) Of an act completed long before, to which reference is made only because 
it is necessary for understanding the sequel of the principal action. If the predi- 
cate be a perfect (as it almost always is in these cases), it is generally to be 
rendered in English by a pluperfect; comp. the examples discussed above in 
§ 106. f (I Sam. 28, 3, &c.); also Gen. 6, 8 (not Moah found grace); 16,1. 18, 17. 
20,4. 24,1. 39, I (and Joseph in the meanwhile had deen brought down to Egypt); 
41, 10. Judg. 1,16. 1Sam.9, 15. 14, 27. 25, 21. 1 Ki. 1, 1, &c.—In a wider 
sense this applies also to such verbal-clauses as Gen. 2, 6 (see further, § 112. ¢), 
where they serve to represent an action continuing for a long period in the past, 
and thus to some extent a state. 

(4) Of a fact, contemporaneous with the principal events or continuing as the 
result of them. To the former class belong all those instances in which the 
predicate is combined with 7'N (provided that NN has not, as in Gen. 1, 2. 3, 1 
&c., been weakened to a mere copula, in which case the precedence of the subject 
is fully explained from the character of the clause as a noun-clause; comp. 
§ 141.72, and the examples of 7°, &c., with a participle, § 116.7); as an example 
of the second class, comp. e.g. Gen. 13, 12 13) YIS“Y INI aw DIAS Abraham 
accordingly continued to dwell in the land of Canaan, but Lot dwelt, 8c. 


? 


Rem. 1. The close relation between verbal-clauses beginning with the subject 
and actual noun-clauses, is seen finally from the fact that the former also are some- 
what frequently added with } (or subordinated) to a preceding sentence in order 
to lay stress upon some accompanying circumstance; on such noun-clauses 
describing a state or circumstance, cf. § 141.é@. This is especially the case, again, 
when the circumstance which follows involves an antithesis; comp. Gen. 18, 18 
seeing that nevertheless Abraham shall surely become, &c.; 24, 56. 26, 27. Is. 
29, 13. Jer. 14, 15. Ps. 50, 17. Job 21, 22, and such examples as Gen. 4, 2. 4. 
29, 17, where by means of } a new subject is introduced in express antithesis to 
one just mentioned. Moreover, in the examples treated above, in letters J and ¢ 
(z Sam. 28, 3, &c.), the subject is frequently introduced by 1, which then corres- 
ponds to the Greek 5¢, used to interpose an explanation, &c., see Winer, Gramm. 
des neutest. Sprachidioms, § 53.7. 6. 


1 This of course applies also to the cases, in which the subject consists. of 
a strongly emphasized personal pronoun, e.g. Gen. 32, 13 MAN thou thyself; 
33, 3 NID Ze himself, 
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2. By a peculiar construction verbal-clauses may be joined by means of } and 
a following subject to participial clauses, e.g. Gen. 38, 25 nny NT] NNSA Nd 
she was already brought forth, when she sent, &c.; 44, 3. 4- Jud. 18, 3. 19, 11. 
2Sam. 20,8; for other examples, see § 116. « (according to the remarks there made, 
note 1, the apodosis also frequently appears in the form of a zouz-clause, a further 
proof of the close relation between verbal-clauses beginning with the subject and 
noun-clauses proper). Without doubt there is in all these cases a kind of inversion 
of the principal clause and the temporal subordinate clause; the latter for the sake 
of greater emphasis being raised to an independent noun-clause, while the real 
principal action is added as though it were an accompanying circumstance, and 
hence in the form of an ordinary circumstantial clause. 


2. According to what has been remarked above, in letter a, the 
natural order of words within the verbal sentence is: Verb—Sulyect, 
or Verb—Subject—Object. But as in the noun-clause (§ 141. /) so also 
in the verbal-clause, a variation of the usual order of words frequently 
occurs when any member of the sentence is to be specially emphasized 
by priority of position’. Thus the order may be :— 

(a) Object—Verb—Subject ; Gen. 30, 40. 1 Sam. 2, 9. 15, 1. 2 Ki. 
23, 19 and frequently. Naturally the examples are far more numerous, 
in which the object precedes a verbal form which includes the subject 
in itself, e.g. Gen. 3, 10. 14, 18. 6, 16. 8, 14, 23. 97, 40 1m. Boy eae 
Jud. 14, 3. 1 Sam. 18, 17. 20, 9. 21, 10. 2 Ki, 22, 8. Prov. 13, 5 
and elsewhere. 

(6) Verb—Object—Sulject: Gen. 21,7. Num. 5, 23. 1 Sam. 15, 33. 
2 Sam. 24, 16 (but sxbnn is probably only a subsequent addition) ; 
Is. 19, 13. Ps. 34, 22. Job 11, 19 and elsewhere. 

(c) Sudject—Olject—Verb: Is. 3, 17. 11, 8. 13, 18. Hos. 12, 11. 
Ps,_.6, 80. .12,.b21 00020), 26 ~ 


Not infrequently also the striving after chzasmus mentioned in § 114. 7, note, 
occasions a departure from the usual arrangement of words. 

* This sequence occurs even in prose (Gen. 17, 9. 23, 6 and elsewhere); it is, 
however, more doubtful here than in the above prophetical and poetical passages, 
whether the preceding subject should not be regarded rather as the subject of a 
compound sentence (§ 143), the predicate of which is an independent verbal-clause ; 
this would explain why the verbal-clause is usually separated from the subject by 
one of the greater distinctives.—On the other hand, the sequence Swdject—Object— 
Verb is quite common in Aramaic (e.g. Dan. 2,7. 10); comp. Gesenius, Comm. 
on Is. 42, 24, and Kautzsch’s Gramm. des Bibl. Aram., § 84.1.6. The pure 
Aramaic usage of placing the odject before the zufinitive occurs in Hebrew in 
me a 21, 21, Deut. 28, 56. 2Sam. 11, 19. Is. 49, 6. 2 Chron. 23, 10. 31, 7. 
36, 19 (?). 
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(2) Object—Subject—Verb (very tarely}y) a Kiy 5, 13. Ts. 5, 27. 
28, 17. Ps. gr, 5°. 

(ec) A substantival complement of the verb mn is placed first in 
Is. 18, 5 1¥) MY ODS IDR and a ripening grape the flower becometh. 

Rem. Of specifications compounded with a preposition those of place stand 
regularly after the verb, unless they are specially emphatic as e. g. Gen. 19, 2. 30,16. 
32,5. Mic. 5,1. Est. 9,12; in Gen. 29, 25 5ma with 3 pretzz precedes for the sake 
of emphasis. Comp., however, in Gen. 35, 13 the order verb—specification, of 
place—subject. The remoter object precedes for the sake. of emphasis, e. g. in 
Gen. 13, 15 (26, 3). 15, 3; even before the interrogative, Gen. 27, 37 (cf. Jer. 
22, 15 where the subject precedes an interrogative, and 1 Sam. 20, 8. Job 34, 31 
where a prepositional specification precedes). Prepositional specifications of “ime, 
such as NWN (Gen. 1, 1), OVA, NIT OVD &c. (but not MIWA, nor the 
simple mw, ndnma : pdipd), stand, as a rule, before the verb, provided it be 
not in the perfect consecutive or imperfect consecutive; so also certain adverbs 
of time, such as 18, NHY, whilst others like Thy, ‘TDM regularly follow the verb, 
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A compound sentence (§ 140. d) is formed by the juxtaposition 
of a subject? (which always precedes, see letter c) and 

(a) An independent noun-clause, which (a) refers to the principal 
subject by means of a pronoun, e.g. Nah. 1, 3 i377 MaDe Ain 
the Lord—in the storm is his way; 2 Sam. 23, 6. Ps. 18, 31. 104, 17. 
125, 2. Eccles. 2, 14; comp. also Gen. 34, 23, where the predicate is 
an interrogative clause.—A personal pronoun is somewhat frequently 
used as the principal subject, e.g. Is. 59, 21 ON& N72 NNT IN) and 
as for me, this ts my covenant with them, &c.; Gen. 9, 9. Is. 1, 7. 
17, 4. 1 Chron. 28, 2°; with an interrogative noun-clause, Gen. 37, 30. 
Job 21, 4. 38, 19 :—or (8) is without a retrospective suffix (in which 
case naturally the connexion between the subject and predicate is 
much looser), e.g. 1 Sam. 20, 23 and as touching the matter 


1 This sequence occurs more frequently in noun-clauses with a participial predi- 
cate, e.g. Gen. 37, 16. 41, 9. 2 Sam. 13, 4, &c., in interrogative sentences, e. g. 
2 Ki. 6, 22. Jer. 7, 19; in all which cases the emphasized object is placed before 
the natural sequence of sudject—predicate. (Cf. Driver, Tenses, § 208.] 

2 In Gen. 31, 40 a verbal-clause (""% Z was) occurs instead of the subject, 
and is then explained by another verbal-clause. 

3 In r Chron. 28, 2 (comp. also 22, 7 ‘aab-py mn 28) ‘JN might also be taken 
as strengthening the pronominal suffix which follows (equivalent to Z myself 
had it in my mind), as e.g. Ezek. 33, 17 whereas thetr own way ts not equal; 
comp. § 135.f 

I1 


& 
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which, &c. . . . behold the Lord ts between thee and me Sor ever ; 


Prov. 27, 2. 

(6) An independent verbal-clause : (a) with a retrospective suffix *, 
e.g. Gen. 9, 6 (comp. § 116. w); 17, 15 as for Sarat thy wife, thou shalt 
not call her name Sarai; 26, 15. 28, 13- 34, 8. Ex. 30, 37- 32, }- 
1 Sam. 2, 10. 2 Ki, 10, 29. Is. 9, I. 11, 10. Ezek. 33, 2. Hos. 9, 11. 
Ps. 11, 4. 46, 5. 65, 4. 74,17. Dan. 1, 17; with a pronoun as the 
principal subject, Gen. 24, 273 (8) without a retrospective suffix, 
Is. 19, 17 every one that mentions rt (Judah) to 2 (Egypt), 2 (Egypt) 
as afraid. 

Rem, 1. In all the above examples prominence is given to the principal subject 
(by its mere separation from the context by means of a greater distinctive, as 
a casus pendens*) in a manner which would be quite impossible in a simple noun 
or verbal-clause (e.g. Nah. 1, 3 if it were M5'D2 nin WD; comp. the French 
cest mot qu'on a accusé. But the statement or question contained in the clause 
which forms the predicate also receives greater weight. For the same purpose 
other members of the sentence also are sometimes placed at the beginning and 
resumed again by a following suffix; thus the object, Gen. 13, 15. 21, 13. 35, 12. 
47, 21 (with the Samaritan and LXX read W3p"}); 1 Sam. 25, 29; a specification 
of place, Gen. 2, 17. 2 Ki. 22, 18 and elsewhere ; a substantive with 5, 1 Sam. 
9, 20. 2 Sam. 6, 23; comp. the examples in § 135. a.—In Num. 15, 29 a dative 
is co-ordinated with the casus pendens, i.e. there is a transition to a different 
construction. 

2. To compound sentences belong also the numerous examples already treated 
in the account of the tenses, where the predicate of a casus pendens is intro- 
duced by the waw afodosis. The isolation and prominence of the principal 
subject is in this case still more marked than in the instances treated above; on 
the casus pendens with a following imperfect consecutive (e.g. Jer. 6, 19. 33, 24), 
cf. § 111. A; with a following perfect consecutive (e.g. Ex. 4, 21. 12, 44. Num. 
23, 3 1 Sam. 25, 27. 2 Sam. 14, Io. Is. 9, 4. 56, 68q.), § 112.4 and mm; on the 
participle as casas pendens, § 112. 00 and § 116, w.—In Job 15, 17 waw apodosis 
follows with the cohortative; in Job 23, 12. Ps. 115, 7 the imperfect is separated 
by xd from the waw afodosis; in Job 4, 6 as for thy hope, it is the integrity of 
thy ways, and 36, 26, an incomplete noun-clause is appended by waw apodosts. 
On waw apodosis after disconnected specifications of time, comp. § 112. 00 at the 
end, and Gen. 40, 9. 2 Sam. 15, 34 JIIY YS) MAY) and now (so far as the pre- 
sent is concerned) J wll be thy servant, Num. 12, 12. 

3. Sometimes a substantive introduced by 5 (im respect to; comp. § 119. 2) 
serves the same purpose as the casus pendens beginning the sentence, as Num. 


1 Comp. the Mé&a‘ inscription, 1. 31 azd Horonain, therein dwelt, &c. 

2 But this term must not (any more than that formerly used ‘the subject pre- 
ceding absolutely’) be misunderstood to mean that the principal subject is, as it 
were, floating in the air, and that the whole sentence results in an anacoluthon. 


On the contrary, to the Semitic mind, such sentences appear quite as correctly 
formed as ordinary noun and verbal-clauses. 
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18, 18 (unless the > here serves to introduce the object, according to § IY. 2”); 
Is. 32, 1 (where, however, Dh should most probably be read); Eccles. 9, 4. 
1 Chron. 7, 1. 24, 20 sqq- 2 Chron. 7, 21. On the other hand, Ps. 16, 3. 17, 4 
32, 6. 89, I9. 119, 91 are very doubtful. The suggestion of P. Haupt 


‘(Johns Hopkins University Circulars, xiii. no. 114; Baltimore, 1894) also 


deserves attention, that in passages like Eccles. 9, 4, and in 95) Gen. 9, 10. 23, 10. 
Ex. 27, 3. 19. Ezek. 44, 9, &c., 2 is not the preposition, ‘but an emphasizing 
particle, answering to the Arab. /é, surely; Assyrian /@; with bb it is equivalent 
to zz short. Cf. also 25 sive—sive, et—et, Jos. 17, 16. Ezra 1, 11, Assyrian 
la—Ia. ‘ : 


§ 144, Peculiarities in the Representation of the Subject 
(especially in the Verbal-clause). 


1. According to § 40 sqq. most forms of the finite verb include 
a specification of the subject in the form of Zersonal afformatives (in 
the imperfect also in the form of preformatives), Not infrequently, 
however, masculine forms are used with reference to the feminine, 
e.g. OAYT Ezek. 23, 49; on yy Ruth 1, 8; in the imperfect, Joel 2, 22. 
Cant. 2, 7; in the imperative, Amos 4, 1. Zech. 13, 7 (for other 
examples, see § 110. £). On emphasizing the pronominal subject by 
the addition of the separate pronoun, see § 135. a and 0. 

On the masculine as prior gender, cf. § 122. g; on similar anomalies in the use 
of the personal pronoun, § 135. 0, in the connexion between substantive and 
adjective, § 132. d, between subject and predicate, § 145. J, ¢, w. 

2. The third person singular is frequently used impersonally, 
especially in the masculine, e.g. "1". and 7t came to pass, MO) and it 
shall come to pass; 1) followed by 5, &c., it became hot to him, 
i.e. he became angry, Gen. 4,6 and elsewhere ; ty) IN" lit. and tt became 


stratt to him, he was distressed, Gen. 32, 8*; even [NM like the German 
es gtebt, there is (followed by an accusative), Prov. 13, 10. Job 37, 10; 
on Gen. 38, 28, see letter d below; also in the feminine, e. g. 1 Sam. 
30, 6 (Jud. 10, 9) "7? 3M; Jud. 11, 39. Jer. 7, 31. Ezek. 12, 25. 
Job 15, 323; comp. also the impersonal passives, Is, 1, 6. 29, 6. 
Prov. 15, 6. Somewhat different are the instances in which the 
grd singular feminine occurs as the predicate of a feminine subject 


1 In Arabic and Ethiopic the masculine is commonly used in this case, in Syriac 
the feminine. The forms DM Aof, IO good, well; Wd bitter, V¥ narrow, Y} evil 
(frequently joined with 5 4, &c.), which many regard as impersonal, are no 
doubt to be regarded in most cases not as forms of the 3rd pers. sing. perf., but, 
with Hupfeld on Ps. 18, 7, as adjectives. 
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which is not mentioned, but is before the mind of the speaker, e. g. 
Is. 7,7. 14, 24. Jer. 10, 7. Job 4, 5. 18, 15 (in 2 Ki. 24, 7 wwig-Dd 
is used in this way with a feminine predicate, and in Jer.-19, 5 “WS 
alone); different, too, are the instances in which the 3rd singular 
masculine refers to an act just mentioned, e.g. Gen. 17, 11 MO and 
this (the circumcision) shall be a token of a covenant, &c. 

Rem, The expressions for natural phenomena may be either in the 3rd sing. 
masculine or feminine, e. g. 118 it becomes light, 1 Sam. 29, 10 (but with an explicit 
subject, Gen. 44, 3); WW and it became light ; so also yon it grows dark, Jer. 
13, 16; but nowy Mic. 3, 6; NEYA though there be darkness, Job 11, 173 
“OOM it rains, Amos 4, 7 (where, however, the context requires the reading 
“WHHN); Ps. 50, 3 mye it is tempestuous. 


3. The indefinite personal subject (our ¢hey, one, the French on, and 
the German man’) is expressed— 

(a) By the 3rd person singular masculine, e.g. 8} one (sc. any one 
who named it, see the Rem.) called (or calls), Gen. 11, 9. 16, 14. 
Ex. 18, 23, comp. Is. 9, 5; WN) one satd, Gen. 48, 1. 1 Sam. 16, 4. 
19, 22°; other examples are Gen. 38, 28 one put out a hand; Num. 
23, at, © Kis 22;'98:'1s.°6, 20 b NEN and one heals them; 8, 4 (SB) ; 
46, 7 (PY¥2); Am. 6, 12. Mic. 2, 4. Job 27, 23; by the 3rd singular 
feminine ("1p") Num. 26, 59. 

Rem. The Jewish commentators, following the Arab grammarians, usually 
explain these singulars by the addition of the participle (generally determinate) 
of the same stem, e.g. NPM NW. As a matter of fact, such a complement 
sometimes occurs, e. g. Is. 16, 10 JAN Ewe the treader treads out, for one treads 
out ; 28, 4.24 (doth one plow continually ?); Deut. 17, 6 (Ezek. 18, 32). Deut. 22, 8. 
2 Sam, 17, 9 (Ezek. 33, 4). Jer. 9, 23; with an indeterminate participle (as in 
Arabic, e.g. gala ga@’ilun, a sayer says, i.e. some one says), e.g. Num, 6,9. Amos 
9, 1; ef. above, § 116.4 (Comp. Driver, on 1 Sam. 16, 4.] 

(6) Very frequently by the 3rd plural masculine, e.g. Gen. 29, 2 
Sor out of that well PW they watered (German /rdankte man) the flocks ; 
26,-18: 358, 8. 43%; 14. 49,91. t-Rivz; 2. <[s.98516.) Naeem. 
Job. 18, 18.° 34, 20. Esthe, 2.7 Nelena, 7: 


1 In 1 Sam. 9,9 WNT (prop. the man) is used in exactly the same sense as 
our one. 

2 Elsewhere in such cases NY usually occurs (but not in the perfect, e.g. 
1 Sam. 23, 22), so that it is doubtful whether the present reading of Gen. 48, 1, &c., 
would not be better explained according to § 7. d, note 2. In Gen. 48, 2 for the 
extraordinary 73°) the common form “I35\ is to be read; so in 50, 26 for DY 
(after a plural) either DW or the 3rd plur.; in 2 Ki. 21, 26 AP. ee 
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Rem. The 3rd plur. also is sometimes used to express an indefinite subject, 
where the context does not admit of a human agent or at least not of several, 
e.g. Gen. 34,27. In such a case the 3rd plur. comes to be equivalent to a passive, 
as very commonly in Aramaic (see Kautzsch’s Gramm. des Bibl. Aram., § 96.1.¢); 
e.g. Job 7, 3 wearisome nights ‘I-33 have they allotted to me (equivalent to were 
allotted to me ; to make ‘invisible powers’ the subject is a merely artificial device) ; 
Job 4, 19. 6, 2. 18, 18. 19, 26. 34, 20. Ezek. 32, 25. Ps. 63, 11. Prov. 2, 22 (in 
parallelism with a passive); 9, II. 

(c) By the 2nd singular masculine, e.g. Is. 7, 25 TY sianrnd h 

one well (or can) not come thither (prop. thou wilt ...); Jer. 23, 37. 

| Prov. 19, 25. 30, 28 (unless the reading should be WFAA). Comp. 

also J827TY or simply JW3 (Gen. 10, 19. 30. 13, 10 N83) prop. wns 

thy coming, i.e. until one comes. 

| (d) By the plural of the participle, e.g. Jer. 38, 23 and all thy wives 7 
and thy children D'S$2 (prop. are they bringing out) they will bring 
oul, &c.; comp. Is. 32, 12. Ezek. 13, 7. Neh. 6, 10 (for some are 

. coming to slay thee) and the passages discussed above, § 116.7%. In 

1 Ki. 5, 1 the text is corrupt. 

_ (e) By the passive, e.g. Gen. 4, 26 siapd bran 1N then (was tt k 

begun =) began men to call upon, &c. 

4. A peculiar idiom, and one always confined to poetic language, ‘3 
is the not infrequent occurrence of two subjects in a verbal sentence *, 
one of the person and the other of the thing. The latter then serves 
—whether it precedes or follows—to state the instrument, organ, or 
member by which the action in question is performed, and may be most 
often rendered in English by an adverb, as a nearer definition of the 
manner of the action. All the examples of this kind have this in 
common, that the subject denoting the thing takes a suffix in the 
same person as the personal subject *. They are thus distinguished 
from the accusafives treated in § 117. 5, with which they are often 
confused. 
nll rr es eee 

1 That this form of expression also (see letter ¢) comes to be equivalent to 
a passive, is seen from the analogy of such Aramaic passages as Dan. 4, 22, 


which exclude any idea of human agency. Comp. Kautzsch, Gramm. des Bibl. 
Aram., § 76. 2. ¢ at the end, and in post.-bibl. Hebrew, e.g. Pirge Aboth 2, 16. 


3, 5 and elsewhere. 
2 Two subjects occur in a noun-clause in Ps, 83, 19. 
3 In Ex. 6, 3 OW is subordinated to the following passive YTD (§ 121. 4); 


in 1 Sam. 25, 26.3 3°), JT) are subjects to the infinitive absolute PWN, according 
to § 113. gg. In Ps. 69, 11 read MZYN) for 7228). 


Ut 
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(a) Examples where the subject denoting the thing precedes, SIPS ninyby ‘Sip 
my voice—I cry unto the Lord, i.e. I cry aloud unto the Lord, Ps. 3, 5. 27, 7- 
142, 2; NIP B my mouth—I cried, i.e. I cried aloud, Ps. 66, 17 (comp. 
17, 10); Is. 26, 9 ‘WD with my soul, i.e. fervently, and parallel with it VFS ; 
but WE) Ps. 57, 5 is ‘rather a periphrasis for the 1st pers. Z. 

(6) Where the subject denoting the thing follows, 1p ony cry—thy voice 
(i.e. aloud), Is. 10, 30; so also after an imperative, Ps. 17,13 (ja) and 14 TT): 
60; Foe 108407 (PD); after a* perfect, Hab. 3, 15 (PD); after a cohortative, 
Ps. 108, 2 (323-58). The subject denoting the ¢hing stands between the 
personal subject and the predicate in Ps. 44, 3 +i, nA’. 

Rem. 1. Sometimes (as in other languages) an action is ascribed to a subject 
which can only have been performed at his direction by another person; comp. 


e.g. Gen. 40, 22 (41, 13). 41,14. 43, 34 (and he commanded to set before them, &c.) ; 
46, 29. 2 Sam. 12, 9. 


2. Supposed ellipses of a definite subject are due either to a misunderstanding 
of the passage, or to a corruption of the text. Thus in 1 Sam. 24, 11 after DOM 
either '}*)) has dropped out (through confusion with poy) or we should read with 
the LXX DIN}. In 2 Sam. 13, 39 (1V9 bom) the text is obviously corrupt. 

3. In poetic (or prophetic) language*® there sometimes occurs (supposing the 
text to be correct) a more or less abrupt transition from one person to another. 
Thus from the 2nd to the 3rd pers. (i.e. from an address to a statement), Gen. 
49, 4(2). Is. 22, 19. 31,6 (2. 42, 20. Mal. 2,15 (where, however, for 133. we 
should undoubtedly read Than); Ps. 22, 9; ina relative clause, Is. 54, 1, comp. also 
Ts,-22, 10. 53504 Sq. 68, 7. From the 3rd to the 2nd pers., Deut. 32, 15. Is. 
I, 29(?). 5, 8. Jer. 29, 19. Job 16, 7, comp. also Deut. 32,17. From the Ist to 


the 3rd pers., Lam. 3, 1 (in a relative clause). In Job 13, 28 the 3rd pers. S471 
is probably employed Sees for the Ist. ‘ 


§145. Agreement between the Members of a Sentence, especially between 
Subject and Predicate, in respect of Gender and Number. 


1, As in other languages, so also in Hebrew, the predicate in general 
conforms to the subject in gender and number (even when it is 


* In several of the examples quoted above it might naturally be supposed 
that the subject denoting the thing (especially when it follows the verb) is to be 
explained rather as a casus instrumentalis, i.e. as an accusative, analogous to the 
adverbial accusatives treated in § 118. g. But although it is true that the subject 
denoting the thing often defines more closely the manner in which the action 
is performed, and although in similar (but still different) examples, Ps. 89, 2. 109, 30. 
Job 19, 16, °B occurs with 3 wstrumentale, the explanation given above must 
nevertheless be accepted. j 

* Jn prose, Lev. 2, 8; but MIN} here is hardly the original reading. Different 
from this is Gen. 26, 7, where there is a transition to direct narration. 


~ wei—_< 
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a pronoun, e.g. ‘Ya NNt Zhzs cs my covenant, Gen. 17, 10). There 
are, however, numerous exceptions to this fundamental rule. These are 
due partly to the constructio ad sensum (where attention is paid to the 
meaning rather than to the grammatical form; see letters J-/ below), 
partly to the position of the predicate (regarded as being without 
gender) defore the subject. ; 

2. Singular nouns which include in themselves a collective idea 
(§ 123. a), or which occasionally have a collective sense (§ 123. 4), 
may readily, in accordance with their meaning, be construed with the 
plural of the predicate, whether it precedes or follows. This is also 
the case, when the collective is itself feminine but represents, exclusively 
or at least generally, masculine persons. 


Examples :— 

(a) OF collectives proper: (a) with the predicate preceding, Gen. 30, 38 
JN¥IJNIM (comp. verse 39- 31, 8 and 33, 13); Jud. 1, 22 sq. MD representing 
persons belonging to the tribe; Mic. 4, 3 isi a Karak .05 Syn army; Prov. 11, 26 
pix? the people; Num. lo, 3 mya->s all the congregation (comp. 1 Ki. 8, 5); 
1 Ki.1, 40. Is.9, 8. 25, 3. Amos1I, 5 DY; 1 Sam.17, 47. Ezra 1o, 12 bap assembly. 
Comp. also the construction of national names, as DIN (§ 122. 2), e.g. 1 Ki. 20, 20 
DIS §DI) and the Syrians fled; 1 Sam. 4, 5.—(B) with the predicate follow- 
ing, 1 Ki. 8, 5 ps3 jNy sheep and oxen, construed with the plural in the following 
relative clause; Job 1, 14 nivan 1 Apo the cattle (cows) were ploughing ; 
2 Sam. 3, 1 and 1 Chron. 10, 6 M‘D =family, and in a place-name, 1 Sam. 6, 13; 
Hos. 11, 7. Ezra 4,4 DY; Ps. 68, 11 PD herd ; Is. 26, 19 nba a heap of dead 
bodies ; Is. 27,11 WYP doughs; 1 Sam. 4,1 bene, preceded ‘by a predicate 
in the singular. é ; 

(6) Of substantives occasionally used as collectives: (a) with the predicate 
preceding, Gen. 34, 24 197; Jud. 9, 55- 15, 10 WN; Is. 16, 4 DIN the treader 
down.—(B) with the predicate following, Job 8, 19 N& = others ; Ezek. 28, 3 
DIND a secret. 

() Of feminines as collective terms denoting masculine persons: (a) with the 
predicate preceding, 1 Sam. 17, 46 pists wT) that all the earth may know, 
i.e. all the inhabitants of the earth; cf. Deut. 9, 28. Ps. 66,1. 96, 1.9, &¢.; 
Amos 1, 8 NINY remnant.—(B) with the predicate following, Gen. 41, 57. 2 Sam. 
Bn, 23.. 1 Ki. 10, 24. Ps. 33, 8 (yINT>D); Gen. 48, 6 nyo issue ; 1 Sam. 2, 33 
man~>3 all the increase; Job 30, 12 NNTB rabble. In Hag. 2,7 read NWN 
with the LXX. 

Examples of predicates in the singular, notwithstanding the collective meaning 
of the subject, occur in Gen. 35, Il. Ex. 10, 24. 14, 10. Deut. 1, 39, &c.—For 
examples of bold enallage of the number in noun-clauses with a substantival 
predicate, see above, § 141. ¢. 

Rem. Not infrequently the construction begins in the singular (especially when 
the predicate precedes ; see letter 0 below), but is carried on, after the collective 
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subject has been mentioned, in the plural; e.g. Ex. 1, 20 skD woyy) Dyn 3} 
and the people multiplied, and waxed very mighty ; 33) 4 

3. On the other hand, plurals which have a singular meaning 
(§ 124. a) are frequently construed with the singular, especially the 
pluralis excellentiae or mazestatis (§ 124. g-7; on the union of these 
plurals with attributes, cf. § 132. 4), as DON Gen. 1, 1. 3, &c. (see, 
however, the Rem.), 0°28. master, Ex. 21, 4, D'2Y2 master, owner, 
Ex. 21, 29; comp., moreover, 0'28 with the singular, 2 Sam. 10, 9. 
Job 16, 16 K*¢%., DYN Prov. 12, ro.—So feminine forms with a mas- 
culine meaning are construed with a masculine predicate, e. g. Eccles. 
12,9 D2 nap Mn the preacher was wise. 

Rem. The construction of pox God with the plural of the predicate may 
be explained (apart of course from such passages as I Ki.19, 2. 20, 10, where the 
speakers are heathen, and DON may, therefore, be a numerical plural) partly 
as an acquiescence in a polytheistic form of expression, partly from the peculiar 
usage of one of the early documents of the Hexateuch, called Z by Wellhausen, 
&c., B by Dillmann; comp. his commentary on Numbers—Joshua, p. 618, 
and above, § 124. g, note 2. So Gen. 20, 13 (but in conversation with a 
heathen); 31, 53. 35, 7, comp. also Jos. 24,19. That this construction was 
afterwards studiously avoided from fear of misconception, is shown by such 
passages as Neh. 9, 18 compared with Ex. 32, 4. 8, and 1 Chron. 17, 21 compared 
with 2 Sam. 7, 23. Cf. Strack’s excursus in Die Bucher Gen. Exod. Lev. und 
Num., Munich, 1894, p. 67 sq. 

4. Plurals of names of animals or things, and of abstracts, whether 
they be masculine or feminine, are frequently construed with the 
feminine singular of the verbal predicate ! (on the collective sense of the 
feminine form, cf. § 122. s); thus Joel 1, 20 MYA NITY Ninna she beasts 
of the field long; Jer. 12, 4 (where the predicate precedes), comp. also 
Job 12,7; names of things with the predicate preceding occur in 
2 Sam. 24, 13. Is. 34, 13. Jer. 4, 14. 51, 29. Ps. 18, 35. a4, 31. 
73, 2 K*th, 103, 5. Job 14, 19. 27, 20; with the predicate following, 
Gen. 49, 22 (M22 = branches); Deut. 21, 7. 1 Sam. 4, 15 (MOP VPP) 2. 


* Comp. in Greek the construction of the neuter plural with the singular of the 
predicate ra mpéBara Baive; in Attic Greek the plural of the predicate is allowed 
only when the neuter denotes actual persons, as 7a dv8pémoba ~\aBov. In Arabic 
also the pluralis inhumanus (i.e. not denoting persons) is regularly construed 
with the feminine singular of the attribute or predicate, as are all the plurales 
Jracti (collective forms). 

* On the possibility of explaining forms like Mop as 3rd plural feminine, cf. 


above, § 44. m; but this explanation would not apply to all the cases under this 
head, cf. Joel 1, 20. Ps. 37, 31. 103, 5. 
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To3 5, 1a. yer oy'ng Ashe 4) ras 48) ar. 49; 24. Prov. 1g) 22. 
20518." )ob 20, Tr. 41; 10% 


5. Moreover, the plurals of persons (especially in the participle) 2 


are sometimes construed with the singular of the predicate, when 
instead of the whole class of individuals, each severally is to be 
represented as affected by the statement. Undoubted examples of this 
distributive singular are Gen. 27, 29 (Num. 24, 9) 72223 78 PVE 
YA those that curse thee, cursed be every one of them, and those that 
bless thee, blessed be every one of them; Ex. 31, 14. Lev. 17, 14 and 
19, 8 (in both places the Samaritan has 1738); Is. 3, 12 unless 133 
is to be regarded as a pluralis mazestatis according to § 124. g; Prov. 
aereess a) 28,21 (7): 21, 27 5. 27, 16. 28, 10. 28, 16 Ks. 


Rem. Analogous to the examples above mentioned is the somewhat frequent? 
use of suffixes in the singular (distributively) referring to plurals; comp. the 
verbal-suffixes in Deut. 21, 10. 28, 48. Amos 6, 10; and the noun-suffixes in Is. 
2,8. 30, 22. Jer. 31, 15. Hos. 4, 8. Zech. 14, 12. Ps. 5, 10 (where, however, aah] 
is clearly to be read with all the early versions); 62, 5. 141, 10(?). Job 38, 32. 
Eccles. 10, 15 ; finally, the suffixes with prepositions in Is. 2, 20 ¥ “ivy "WS which 
they made each one for himself; according to others, which they (the makers) 
made for him; 5,26. 8, 20. Job 24, 5, in each case 45; in Gen. 2, 19 95 refers to 
the collectives M°M and #\Y; comp. further, Is. 5, 23 3311 after DPI, and 
1 Sam. 5, 10 soy after Dy pyh. Conversely in Mie, 1, 11 na? “ay iictesvet. 
13, 20 K°h.}, but the text is undoubtedly corrupt. 

6. Subjects in the dual are construed with the plural of the predicate, 
since verbs, adjectives, and pronouns, according to § 88. a@, have no 
dual forms; thus D1), Gen. 29, 17 Ni32 axd DY and Leah's eyes were 
dull; 2 Sam. 24, 3. Is. 30, 20. Jer. 14, 6. Mic. 7, 10. Ps. 18, 28. 
38, 11 (on the other hand, in 1 Sam. 4, 15 the predicate is in the 
feminine singular afr the subject, and in Mic. 4, 11 defore it; comp. 
for both, letter & above); so also DYN ears, 2 Chron. 6, 40; pt 
hands, Is. 1,15. Job 10, 8. 20, ro (in Ex. 17, 12 even with the plural 
masculine 0°23; cf. letter p); pinay ips, 1 Sam. 1, 13. Job 27, 4; 
DW dreasis, Hos. 9, 14. 

7. Variations from the fundamental rule (see above, letter a) very 
frequently occur when the predicate precedes the subject (denoting 


ie, 
1 In Prov. 14, I an abstract plural NjodN (to be read thus with 9, I, &c., instead 
of MDM) is construed with the singular ; but comp. § 124. é. 
2 In several of the above examples the text is doubtful, and hence Mayer 
Lambert (Revue des études juives, xxiv. 110) rejects the theory of distributive 
singulars generally. 
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animals or things’). The speaker or writer begins with the most 
simple form of the predicate, the uninflected 3rd singular masculine, 
and leaves us without indication as to which of the following subjects 
(and so which gender or number) is to define the predicate thus left 
temporarily indefinite’. Thus inflexions are omitted in— 

(2) The verb, with a following singular feminine, Is. 2, 17 nv” 
DINT N23 and bowed down shall be the lofuiness of man; 9, 18. 14, 11. 
28, 18. 47, 113 1 Sam. 25, 27 (see note 1 below); 1 Ki. 8, 31. 
22, 36. 2 Ki. 3, 26. Jer. 51, 46. Eccles. 7, 7; with a following plural 
masc., Is. 13, 22 OMS 731 and there shall cry wolves, &c.; Jud. 13, 17 
Eth) 20, 46.. © Samot;:2.° 4, Toi 2 Sam. 24, 1g. 01 Ki 23g. jer 
51, 48. Ps. 124, 5. Est. 9, 23 (see note 1 below); Gen. 1, 14 nakxD " 
let there be lights; with a following plural feminine, Deut. 32, 35. 
Is, 8, 8 Jer. £3; 8. Mic. 2, 6. Ps. 57,2; before collectives and mixed 
subjects, e.g. Gen. 12, 16. 13, 5. 30, 43- 32, 6, &c.; before a following 
dual, Is. 44, 18. Ps. 73, 7 (where, however, with the LXX im3iP should 
be read). 


Rem. 1. The instances in which a preceding predicate appears in the plural 
masculine before a plural (or collective singular) feminine of persons (Jud. 21, 21. 
1 Ki. 11, 3), of animals (Gen. 30, 39) or of things (Lev. 26, 33. Jer. 13, 16. Hos. 
14, 7. Ps. 16, 4. Job 3, 24. Cant. 6, 9), or before a dual (2 Sam. 4, 1. Zeph. 3, 16. 
2 Chron. 15, 7) are to be explained not on the analogy of the examples under 
letter 0, but from a dislike of using the 3rd plur. fem. imperf. (for this is the 
only form concerned in the above examples; comp., however, Nah. 3, 11 ‘fA 
instead of “MM); comp. the examples of a following predicate in the 3rd plur. 
masc., instead of the fem., under letters ¢ and z, and on an analogous phenomenon 
in the imperative, see § 110, & 

2. As in the case of verbs proper so also the verb n't, when used as a copula, 
frequently remains uninflected before the subject; comp. Gen. 5, 23 sqq. 39, 5- 
Deut. 21, 3 (according to the accents); 22, 23. Is. 18, 5 A¥} AYN bya Dai 
and a ripening grape the flower becometh. 3 ¥ . 


(4) The adjective in a noun-clause, e.g. Ps. 119, 137 PoEWID wh 
upright are thy judgements; comp. verse 155°. In German also 
the adjective as predicate remains uninflected.—On the other hand, 


* Only rarely does an uninflected predicate precede a personal subject, as t Sam. 
25, 27 (but M83 should probably be read, as in verse 35); Est. 9, 23 (before 


a plur. masc.). Such examples as Job 42, 15 are to be explained according to 
es Gh em 


7 In a certain sense this is analogous to the German es kommt ein Mann, eine 
Frau, &c. 


° This does not include such cases as Job 24, 7. 10, where OV is rather to 
. . . yy 
be explained as an accusative denoting a state, § 118. 7. 


= 
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AYA in PTY [Nv AYA shy servants are shepherds, Gen. 47, 3, is either 
an unusual orthography or simply a misspelling for eas 

Rem. 1. As soon as a sentence which begins with an uninflected predicate is 
carried on after the mention of the subject, the gender and number of the sub- 
sequent (co-ordinate) predicates must coincide with those of the subject, e.g. 
Gen. 1,14 PN e+e MAND WM (see letter 0 above); Num. 9, 6. Ezek. 14,1; 
comp. also Gen. 30, 39 (see letter p above). 

2. The dislike mentioned in letter g above, of using the feminine form (comp., 
further, § 144. a, with the sections of the Grammar referred to there, and below, 
letter 2), is exemplified sometimes by the fact that of several predicates only that 
which stands next to the feminine substantive is inflected as feminine; thus in 
Is. 14, 9 MY), and afterwards THY; 33,9 PIS npoDN ba mourneth, lan- 
guisheth the land. Comp. Jer. 4, 3°, and the examples (§ 47. k) where only the 
earlier of several consecutive forms of the 2nd sing. fem. imperf. are provided with the 
afformative f, Is. 57, 8. Jer. 3, 5. Ezek. 22, 4. 23, 32 (MAN after SWE); on 
the converse sequence of genders in imperatives, Nah. 3, 15, comp, § 110. &.— 
Of a different kind are instances like Lev. 2, 1. 5, 1. 20, 6, where WI person 
(fem.) as the narrative continues, assumes (in agreement with the context) the 
sense of a masculine person. 

3. The instances in which the gender or number of the following predicate 
appears to differ from that of the subject, are due partly to manifest errors in the 
text, e.g. Gen. 32, 9 read with the Samaritan THO instead of MONT; AYN 
then follows correctly; 1 Sam. 2, 20 read with Wellhausen byw), according to 
1, 28, instead of ON; 1 Sam. 16, 4 read Y1DN%1; 2 Sam. 14, 1o read \NN2M; 
Ezek. 18, 29 instead of jan read the plural as in verse 2 5; so also Ezek, 20, 38 
for Ni23", and in Job 6, 20 for M2; in Lam. 5, 10 read "1933, and comp. in 
general, § 7. d, note 2; 1 Chron. 2, 48 read aI; in Jer. 48, 15 the text is 
certainly corrupt. Other instances are due to special reasons. The variations in 
Is. 49, 11. Hos. 14, I. Prov. 1, 16 (after yor, Ps, 11, 4 (after 2'Y), Prov. 5, 2. 
Io, 21. 32. 18, 6, 26, 23. Job 15, 6 (all after nina), Prov. 3, 2 (after nix), 
Ps. 102, 28. Job 16, 22 (after ninv), Dan. II, 41 (read M37), and perhaps 
Gen. 20, 17 are also to be explained (see letter 2) from the dislike of the 3rd plur. 
fem. imperf.; moreover, in Jer. 44, 19. Prov. 26, 23 even the plur. masc. of a 
participle occurs instead of the plur. fem.—In Gen. 31, 8 sq. my, after a plural 
subject, is explained as a case of attraction to the following singular predicate 7.— 
In Gen. 4,7 yn is a substantival participle (a /urker, a coucher). In Gen. 47, 24 
nn) remains undefined in gender (masc.), although the noun precedes for the 
sake of emphasis; so also in Ex. 12, 49. 28, 7.32. Num.9g, 14. 15, 29. Jer. 5°, 46. 
Eccles. 2, 7 >) mn as if the sentence began afresh, and servants born im my 
Oe SS ee 

1 )2) probably an error for N82. The Masora on Lev. 11, 34 reckons fourteen 
instances of No), where we should expect the plural. 

2 So also the pronoun Ni emphatically resuming the subject (see § I4I. h) 
is attracted to the predicate in number in Jos. 13, 14 indna Nite + + nin WS 
the offerings of the Lord... that is his inheritance; in number and gender, Ley. 


25, 33 Ore; Jer. 10, 3. 


at 
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house... there fell to my lot this possession also).—In Job 20, 26 nBI-ND may 
(unless WN is regarded as masculine, § 122.0) be taken impersonally, fire, without 
its being blown upon it.—In Is. 16,8 and Hab. 3, 17 the predicate in the singular 
is explained from the collective character of ninw (see letter 4 above); on the 
other hand, the masculine form of the predicate is abnormal in Ps. 87, 3. Prov. 
2, 10, 12, 25. 29, 25. Job 8, 7. 


§ 146. Construction of Compound Subjects. 


1, When the subject is composed of a nomen regens (in the construct 
state) with a following genitive, the predicate sometimes agrees in 
gender and number not with the nomen regens, but with the genitive, 
when this represents the principal idea of the compound subject’. 
Thus 1 Sam. 2, 4 D'AN DBI NYP she bow of the mighty men is broken, 
as if it were the mighty men with their bow are broken; Ex. 26, 12. Lev. 
13, 9. 1 Ki.1, 41. 17,16. Is. 2,11. 21,19. Job 15, 20. 21, 21. 29, 10. 
32, 7 (DY 3 equivalent to many years); 38, 21; with the predicate 
preceding, 2 Sam. 10, 9, unless it is to be explained according to 
§ 145. &. 

Rem, 1. The cases in which bip (voice, sound) with a following genitive stands 
at the beginning of a sentence, apparently in this construction, are really 
of a different kind. The bip is there to be taken as an exclamation, and the 
supposed predicate as in apposition to the genitive, e.g. Gen. 4, 10 the voice of 
thy brother's blood, which crieth (prop. as crying, § 108. p).. .! =hark ! thy brothers 
blood is crying, &c.; Lev. 13, 9. Is. 13, 4. 66,6. In Is. 52, 8 an independent verbal- 
clause follows the exclamation the voice of thy watchmen ! in Jer. 10, 22 and Cant. 
2, 8 an independent noun-clause; in Is. 40, 3 NIP PIP the voice of one that crieth ! 
i.e. hark! there is one crying is followed immediately by the direct discourse ; 
in Mic. 6, 9 Sip hark! may be used disconnectedly (cf. the almost adverbial use 
of bip in § 144. #) and MYM) be taken as the subject to NTP. 

2. When the substantive bb (bs) entirety is used in connexion with a genitive 
as subject of the sentence, the predicate usually agrees in gender and number 
with the genitive, since bb is equivalent in sense to an attribute (whole, all) of 
the genitive ; hence, e.g. with the predicate preceding, Gen. 5, 5 DIX ‘orbs wi 
and all the days of Adam were, &c. (in 9, 29 1"); but the Samaritan reads 71") 
here also); Ex. 15, 20; with the predicate following, Ps. 150, 6 and elsewhere. 
Exceptions are, e.g. Lev. 17, 14 (but cf. § 145.7). Is. 64, 10. Prov. 16, 2. Nah. 
3, 7- On the other hand, in such cases as Ex. 12, 16 the agreement of the predi- 
cate with “3 is explained from the stress laid upon the latter, xd naxdo-bs 

Le i ee 3 = 
being equivalent to xothing at all of work. 


* Sometimes, however, the attraction of the predicate to the genitive may be 
merely due to juxtaposition, 


sp 
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2. When the subject of the sentence consists of several nouns 
connected by waw copulahve, usually 

(a) The predicate following is put in the plural, e.g. Gen. 8, 22 
seed time and harvest, and cold and heat... shall not cease anays ND) : 
after subjects of different genders in the masculine (as the prior gender, 
cf. § 132. d), e.g. Gen. 18, rx DIP) THR OMNIS Adraham and Sarah 
were old; Deut. 28, 32. 1 Ki. 1, 21. 

Rem. Rare exceptions are Prov. 27, 9 ab-mab nyops row ointment and 
perfume rejoice the heart, where the predicate agrees in gender with the masculine 
Oe; on the other hand, in Ex. 21, 4 (where a NVNT are the subjects) 
it agrees with TwSI as being the principal person; in the compound sentence, 
Is. 9, 4, it agrees with the feminine subject immediately preceding *. 

(6) The predicate preceding two or more subjects may likewise 
be used in the plural (Gen. 40, 1. Job 3, 5 and elsewhere); not 
infrequently, however, it agrees in gender and number with the first, 
as being the subject nearest to it. Thus the predicate is put in the 
singular masculine before several masculines singular in Gen. 9, 23. 
II, 29. 21, 32. 24, 50. 34, 20. Jud. 14,53; before a masculine and 
a feminine singular, e.g. Gen. 3, 8. 24, 55 then said (WN) her brother 
and her mother; 33, 73; before a masculine singular and a plural, 
e.g. Gen. 7, 7 1228 02 NIN and Noah went in, and his sons, &e.; 
Gen. 8, 18 (where feminines plural also follow); 44, 14. Ex. 15, 1. 
2 Sam. 5, 21; before collectives feminine and masculine, 2 Sam. 12, 2. 

Similarly, the feminine singular occurs before several feminines 
singular, e.g. Gen. 31, 14 ANDY Sm qYAL shen answered Rachel and 
Leah; before a feminine singular and a feminine plural, e.g. Gen. 
24,61; before a feminine singular and a masculine singular, Num. 12, 1 
PANY OY TAT shen spake Miriam and Aaron; Jud. 5, 1; before 
a feminine singular and a masculine plural, e. g. Gen. 33, 7 (comp., on 
the other hand, Ps. 75, 4 MawIWP3 YIN D2 dissolved are the earth 
and all the inhabitants thereof). The plural feminine occurs before 
a plural feminine and a plural masculine in Amos 8, 13.—In Jer. 44, 25 
for DY DAN read n’'v3n DAN with the LXX, and cf. verse 19. 

(c) When other predicates follow after the subjects have been 
mentioned, they are necessarily put in the plural; comp. Pixie 55-32. 
24, 61. 31, 4. 33) 7, &c., and § 145.5. © 
eine ee 


1 Similarly with a mixed object, Gen. 33, 2 he put... Leah and her children 
DANN afer; DITINN agrees with the masculine immediately preceding. 
Cea i gare 


é 


i 
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§ 147. Incomplete Sentences. 


1. Sentences are called zzcomplete, in which either the subject or the 
predicate or both must in some way be supplied from the context’. 
Besides the instances enumerated in § 116. s (omission of the personal 
pronoun when subject of a participial clause) and the periphrases for 
negative attributes § 152. ~, this description includes certain (noun-) 
clauses introduced by 737) (see letter 4 below), and also a number of 
exclamations of the most varied kinds (see letter ¢ below). 

2, The demonstrative particle {1}, 3i) en, ecce may be used either 
absolutely (as a kind of interjection, comp. § 105. 5) before complete 
noun- or verbal-clauses, e.g. Gen. 28, 15 JOY DIN 737) and, behold ! 
I am with thee; 37,7. 48, 21. Ex. 3, 13. 34, 10, Or may take the 
pronoun, which would be the natural subject of a noun-clause, in the 
form of a suffix, see § 100.0. Whether these suffixes are to be regarded 
as in the accusative has been shown to be doubtful in § 100. p. 
However, in the case of 737 the analogy of the corresponding Arabic 
demonstrative particle ’zzna (followed by an accusative of the noun) 
is significant. If 734 with a suffix and a following adjective or 
participle (see the examples in § 116. f and g) forms a noun-clause, 
the subject proper, to which 737 with the suffix refers, must, strictly 
speaking, be supplied again before the predicate 5, Sometimes, 
however, the pronoun referring to the subject is wanting, and the 
simple 73) takes the place of the subject and copula (as Gen. 18, 9 
baiea m3 dehold she is im the tent; 42, 28), or there is no indication 
whatever of the predicate, so that the sentence is limited to 13] with 
the suffix, as in the frequent use of °234, °33)] here am J, in answer to 


1 This does not apply to such cases as Gen. 33, 8, where an infinitive 
with 5 appears alone in answer to a question, the substance of the question 
being presupposed as a main clause; comp. also Gen. 26, 7, where N77 must 
again be supplied after AWN, 

2 On the same analogy any substantive following 13 would have to be regarded 
as originally a virtual accusative. Since, however, Hebrew does not possess case- 
terminations (as the Arabic does, and uses the accusative necessarily after ’2a), 
it is very doubtful whether, and how far, substantives following N37 were felt to be 
accusatives. 

’ That these are real noun-clauses and that the participle (e.g. nN?) in Nt) Yan 
Gen. 20, 3) cannot be taken as a second accusative (something like ecce ‘te 


moriturum), is also shown by the analogy of Arabic, where after ’2a with an 
accusative the predicate is expressly in the zominative. 
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an address. Elsewhere a substantive follows 37 (or 13 Gen. 11, 6. 

Job 31, 35), and 137 then includes the meaning of a demonstrative 

pronoun and the copula, e.g. Gen. 22, 7 DPT) WNT TAN here zs the 

Jire and the wood, &c.; 12, 19 behold thou hast shy wife! Ex. 24, 8; 

/ with reference to the past, e.g. Amos 7, 1 vipd N31 and, lo, it was the 

. latter growth, &c. By a very pregnant construction the simple 737 is 
used as the equivalent of a sentence in Job 9, 19 lo, here am I! 

8. Examples of exclamations (threatening, complaining, triumphing, 

especially warlike or seditious) in which, owing to the excitement of 

- the speaker, some indispensable member of the sentence is suppressed, 

are—(a) with suppression of the predicate (which has frequently to be 

supplied in the form of a jussive), e.g. Jud. 7, 20 a sword for the Lord 

and for Gideon ! (verse 18 without 339); 2 Sam. 20, 1 and 2 Chron. 

10, 16 (comp. also 1 Ki. 22, 36) every man to his tents, O Israel! 


ae 


(i.e. let every man go to or remain in his tent); the same exclamation 
without YS 1 Ki. 12,16; moreover, Is.1, 28. 13, 4 (on the exclama- 
tory Dip equivalent to hark! cf. § 146.4); 28, 10. 29, 16 (O2380 
O your perversity! i.e. how great it is!); Jer. 49, 16 (if qayden be 
equivalent to /error be upon thee!); Joel 4, 14. Mal. 1, 13 (ANDRO nan 
behold what a weariness!); Job 22, 29; perhaps also Gen. 49, 4 
DDD IMB @ bubbling over as water (sc. happened), unless it is better to 
supply a subject MHS (thou wast).—(4) With suppression of the 
subject, Job 15, 23 128 where sc. is bread?—(c) With suppression of 
both subject and predicate, Jud. 7, 18 (see above); 1 Ki. 12, 16 (see 
above); 2 Ki. 9, 27 iN& D3 Aim also! explained immediately after- 
wards by %139 smile him! Hos. 5, 8 after thee, Benjamin! sc. 
is the enemy (differently in Jud. 5, 14); Ps. 6, 4. 90, 13. Hab. 2, 6 
MDW; Ps. 74, 9 MO7Y.—On Ny and if not, 2 Sam. 13, 26. 2 Ki. 
5, 17, see § 159. dd. 

Rem. 1. To the class of incomplete sentences naturally belong exclamations 
introduced by interjections FINN, HN ‘], D+; comp. § 105. The object of the 
threat or imprecation (with 8) follows regularly (except Ezek.24,6.9) with D 
(comp. vae tibz), e.g. Sy $8 woe unto us! 1 Sam. 4, 8. Is.6,5; on the other hand, 
the object of commiseration (with ‘)7) follows mostly in the vocative, or rather in the 
accusative of exclamation (comp. vae fe in Plautus); so in lamentation for the dead, 
InN 4M alas, my brother! 1 Ki. 13, 30. Jer. 22,18; xD 9§3.\N ah sinful nation! 
a a a 

1 We do not consider here the cases in which these interjections (e.g. DN 
Jud. 3, 19. Amos 6, 10) stand quite disconnectedly (so always MX and NNi}). 
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Is, 1, 4. 5, 8 11. 18. 20, 22, &c. (with by Jer. 48, 1; by 50, 27. Ezek. 13, 33 
> Ezek. 13,18). FINN occurs in the expression (AYN) nin TN AS Jos. 7, 7, Sc. 
(10 times); and in ‘bis FS alas for the day! Joel iy 1B. For Dn comp. Hab. 
2, 20. Zeph. 1, 7. Zech. 2, 17 absolutely, Jud. 3, 19. Am. 6, 10. 8,3. — 

2. Finally, instances of noun-clauses shortened in an unusual manner may perhaps 


occur in Diy" and pyn Ps. 115, 7, for pad DY! they have hands, &c.; comp. 


verses 5 and 6 pab-ne, &c. Perhaps also seinbeny Gen, 22, 24, and pom 
Eccles. 5, 16 (but hardly D233 Num. 12, 6; cf. "5 128. d above) are to be 
regarded in the same way. 


II. Special Kinds of Sentences. 


§ 148. Lxclamations. 


The originally interrogative 72 is used to introduce exclamations 
expressing wonder or indignation=O how/ or ridicule, why! how/ 
sometimes strengthened by 73 or NN? according to § 136. c—Astonish- 
ment or indignation at something which has happened is introduced 
by 3% how (likewise originally interrogative) with the perfect; the 
indignant refusal of a demand by FS (but also by 1 Job 31, 1) 
with the imperfect; an exclamation of lamentation by 8, less 
frequently JS Zow / in Joel 1, 18 by 79, 

Examples :— 

MD (or “MD with a following DageS, see § 37) expressing admiration (or astonish- 
ment) before verbal-clauses, e.g. Gen. 27, 20 (AMD) 5 38, 29. Num. 24, 5 (how 
goodly are...!); Cant. 7,2; before the predicate of noun-clauses, e.g. Gen. 28, 17. 
Ps. 8, 2; mockingly before the verb, 2 Sam. 6, 20 (how glorious was ...!); Jer. 
22, 23. Job 26, 2 sq.; indignantly, Gen. 3, 13 nxy7n ;s 4, 10. 20, 9. 31, 26 what 
hast thou done! 

JPN with the perfect, e.g. Gen. 26, 9. Ps. 73, 19; in scornful exclamation, 
Is.14, 4.12; in a lament (usually N°), 2 Sam. 1, 25. 27; with the imperfect, 


in a reproachful question, Gen. 39, 9. 44, 8. Ps. 11, I. 137, 43 in a mocking 
imitation of lament, Mic. 2, 4. 


MDS with the perfect, Is. 1, 21. Lam. I, 1; with the imperfect, Lam. 2, 1. 4,1. 


Rem, 1. The close relation between a question and an exclamation appears also 
in the interrogative personal pronoun "D in such cases as Mic. 7,18 FD IND 
who ts a God like unto thee? and so in general in rhetorical questions as the 
expression of a forcible denial; similarly in the use of an interrogative sentence to 
express a wish, see § I5I. a. 

2, A weaker form of exclamation is sometimes produced by the insertion of 
a corroborative °D verily, surely, before the predicate, Gen, 18, 20; comp. 33, II. 
Is. 7, 9, and the analogous cases in the apodoses of conditional sentences, 
§ I59. ¢. 


7 
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$149. Sentences which express an Oath or Asseveration. 


The particle DS, in the sense of certainly nof, and NODS (rarely *2 
Gen. 22, 16) in the sense of certainly, are used to introduce promises 
or threats confirmed by an oath (especially after such formulae as 
nin, FVII, NON, MYBY2 *B, &c., as well as after imprecations, 
see below), and also simple asseverations, e.g. 2 Sam. 20, 20. Job 27,5 


after “> mds Sar be it from me, but mostly without any introductory 
formula. 


Rem. No certain explanation of these particles has yet been given. According 
to the usual view, phrases expressing an oath depend on the suppression of an 
imprecation upon oneself, e.g. the Lord do so unto me, if I do it equivalent to 
L certainly will not do it; then naturally xb-px properly 2f J do zt not equivalent 
to J certainly will do zt. It is indeed difficult to understand such self-imprecations 
spoken by Yahweh, as in Deut. 1, 34 sq. Is. 14, 24. 22, 14. Jer. 22, 6. Ezek. 3, 6. 
35, 6. Ps. 95, 11. Possibly, however, the consciousness of the real meaning of the 
formula was lost at an early period, and xb-ox simply came to express verily, 
DON verzly not.—In 1 Sam. 25, 22, where, instead of.a self-imprecation, a curse 
is pronounced upon others, read a7 with the LXX for NI "Dd, 

Examples :— 1 “ 

(a) The particles ON and xvas used after the utterance of an oath and after 
formulae of swearing, e. g. 2 Sam. II, I1 (see note on letter a) JID) m ninon 
ma ATNs NYYS“DS as the Lord liveth, and as thy soul liveth, I will not do 
this thing; 1 Sam. 14, 45. 2 Ki. 5, 16 (after nin’ ‘MN; in Sam. 14, 39 and 28, 6 
41M is followed by a simple ‘D); Cant. 2, 7. 3, 5 (after *MYBvIN J adjure you) ; 
comp. also Gen. 14, 23. 21, 23. 26, 29; spoken by Yahweh, Deut. I, 34 sq. 1 Sam. 
3, 14. Ps. 95, 11; similarly xb-px Gen. 24, 37 sq.; spoken by Yahweh, Is. 14, 24, 
where NP"D& occurs first with the perfect in the sense of a prophetic perfect, 
§ 106. 2, but in the parallel clause with the imperfect; Jer. 22,6; in Gen. 31, 52 
- the negative oath introduced by ‘SDN, NAX-DS is immediately afterwards 
continued by xd with the imperfect.—In Ezek. 34, 10 the threat introduced in 
verse 8 by xd-px is, after a long parenthesis, resumed with ‘2377, 

(6) ON and xb-ps after formulae of cursing, e.g. I Sam. 3, 17 pny nD 
727 73191 TNATON APDIP 751 ps God do so to thee, and more also! thou 
shalt not hide anything Srom me, &c.} comp. 1 Sam. 25, 22. On the other hand, 
‘3 introduces the facts sworn to, in 1 Sam. 14, 44. 1 Ki. 2, 23 (here with 
a perfect), and in 2Sam. 3, 35 ON °D; in 1 Sam. 25, 34 the preceding "5 is repeated 
before DN; in 1 Sam, 20, 13 the purport of the asseveration is repeated (after the 
insertion of a conditional sentence) in the perfect consecutive. 


1 Also combined WD) m mime I Sam..20, 3. 25, 20 as the Lord liveth, and 
as thy soul (i. e. thou) liveth | (Also in 2 Sam. 11, 11 read 7)71"""N instead of the 
impossible 72M). On ‘Mand ‘1M in these noun-clauses (prop. /:ving is the Lord, 


&c.), cf. § 93. aa, note. 
kk 


a Oe ee ee ee ee eee 


é 
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(c) DN and xb-ox as simple particles of asseveration, e.g Jud. 5,8 AXVTOS }310 
yy MID truly, there was not a shield and spear seen, 8c. ; Is, 22, 14. Job 6, 28 
Gin fie middle of the sentence) ; after ndvdn absit, twice repeated, 2 Sam. 20, 20; 
xb-ow with the perfect, Job 22, 20. 


% §150. Interrogative Sentences. 


1. A question need not necessarily be introduced by a special 
interrogative pronoun or adverb. Frequently the natural emphasis 
upon the words (especially when the most emphatic word is placed 
at the beginning of the sentence) is of itself sufficient to indicate an 
interrogative sentence as such; comp. Gen. 27, 24 Wy ‘22 Fy AMS 
thou art my son Esau? Gen, 18, 12. Ex. 33, 14 (2B); x Sam. 
II, 12 wy po Dany Saul shall reign over us? 1 Sam. 22, 7. 
2 Sam. 16, 17. 18, 29 ayad piv zs if well with the young manP 
1 Sam. 16, 4. 1 Ki. 1, 24. Zech. 8, 6 (should zt also be marvellous in 
mine eyes?). So especially, when the interrogative clause is connected 
with a preceding sentence by }, e.g. Jon. 4, 11 DNS Nd ‘IN and I should 
not have pity? Ex. 8, 22 will they not stone us? Jud. 11, 23. 14, 16. 
1 Sam. 20, 9. 24, 20. 25, 11. 2 Sam. 11, 11. Is. 37, 11. jer. 25; 29. 
45, & 49, 12. Ezek. 20, 31. Job 2, 10. 10,9; or when (as in some 
of the examples just given) it is negative (with ND for Nn nonne?), 
e.g. 2 Sam. 23, 5 Dx. NO-D vertly will he not make tt to grow? 
2 Ki. 5, 26. Lam. 3, 38’. 

Rem. The omission of the interrogative particle a, mM) occurs especially before 
a following guttural for the sake of euphony (comp. § 126. 2); thus before &, Gen. 
18,12. 27, 24. Sam. 30, 8. 1 Ki. 1, 24. 21, 7. Job £4, 3 (as Dan. 5, 13 in Aramaic); 
before 4, 1 Sam. 22, 15. 2 Sam. 19, 23. Hab. 2,19. Job 38, 18; before MN, 1 Sam. 
21,16; before Y, Gen. 19, 12. Ex.g,17. Job 2,9; but comp. also Job 37, 18 
and 39, 2 (before N); 40, 30 (before *). 

2. As a rule, however, the simple question is introduced by He 
interrogative 1 (4; as to its form, cf. § 100. k-m) ne? num? the 
disjunctive question by 1 (mum? utrum ?) in the first clause, and ON 
(also D8), less frequently ix) az? in the second’, e.g. 1 Ki. 22, 15 
Dang SDN oes 4230 shall we go... or shall we forbear P 


1 But in t Sam. 27, Io instead of ~by (which according to the usual explanation 
would expect a negative answer) read either nox cro~by) with the LXX, or 
better, J& (8) whither, with the Targum. 

2 Quite exceptional is the use of the particle |‘ 2am? (common in Aramaic) 
in 1 Sam. 21, 9 NB PR) vem est hic? The text is, however, undoubtedly 


: 
4 
. 
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The particular uses are as follows :-— 

(a) The particle i stands primarily before the simple question, when the ques- @ 
tioner is wholly uncertain as to the answer to be expected, and may be used either 
before noun-clauses, e. g. Gen. 43,7 78 nab won ‘1 DDN Np zs your father 
yet alive? have ye another brother? for vin comp. Gen. 24, 23. 1 Sam. 9, 11; 
for “DN zs tt that? Job 6, 22; for “Or 9571 zs there yet? 2 Sam. 9) I (but in 2Sam. 
23, 19 for ‘Dn read }35 with 1 Chron. II, 25); for JNT zs there not? 1 Ki. 22, 7 
and elsewhere ; or before verbal-clauses, e.g. Job 2, 3 hast thou considered 
(7a; mDwn) my servant Job? In other cases i] (equivalent to zum ?) is used 
before questions, to which, from their tone and contents, a negative answer is expected, 
e.g. Job 14,14 if a man die, iM shall he indeed live again? Sometimes 
a question is so used only as a rhetorical form instead of a negative assertion, 
or of a surprised or indignant refusal‘, e.g. 2 Sam. 7,5 M2 sb-7san aa Sal 
shalt thou build me an house? (in the parallel passage I Chron. 17, 4 9) nAS Nb 
thou shalt not, &c.); Gen. 4, 9 ‘oN TN vin am I my brother's keeper ? comp. 
2 Ki. 5, 7, and the two passages where 77 is used before the infinitive (constr. Job 
34, 18, abso/. Job 40, 2; comp. for both, § 113. ¢e, with the note).—On the other 
hand, in r Ki. 16, 31 for bpon (after 9%) read bpan. 

Rem. 1. A few passages deserve special mention, in which the use of the é 
interrogative is altogether different from our idiom, since it serves merely to 
express the conviction that the contents of the statement are well known to the 
hearer, and are unconditionally admitted by him. Thus, Gen. 27, 36 xp 20 
prop. ts it so that one names? &c., equivalent to of a truth he is rightly named 
Jacob ; Gen. 29, 15 verily thou art my brother; 1 Sam. 2, 27 I did indeed, &c.; 
I Ki. 22, 3 ye know surely ...; Job 20, 4.—In 1 Sam, 23, 19 (comp. Ps, 54, 2) 
a surprising communication is introduced in this way (by N i) in order to show 
it to be absolutely true, and in Amos 9, 7 a concession is expressed by Nien 
I have, tt is true, &c. Finally, we may include the formula of quotation 87] Non 
MAM Jos. 10, 13 or D'DND pATNoA equivalent to sarely it zs, they are written 
(the latter in 1 Ki. Il, ie 14, 29, and very often elsewhere in the Books of 
Kings and Chronicles), synonymous with the simple formula of assertion nwnz nn 
2 Sam, 1, 18, and D’3IND D3 ie K-21 4500.52 Ki.15, 115 21Chron..27, 7. 332,432. 


corrupt; according to Wellhausen, Zext der Bucher Sam., the LXX express the 
reading wn 71N7.—The above does not apply to interrogative sentences introduced 
by interrogative ‘pronouns (§ 37) or by the irnterrogatives compounded with a) 
what? such as MDD how many? mad why ? (see § 102. 2), YIND why? (§ go. e), 
or by YN where? IS, NSN Aow? (§ 148), &c. On the transformation of pro- 
nouns and adverbs into interrogative words by means of a prefixed "XN, see the 
Lexicon. 

3 On the use of the zwzperfect in deliberative questions, see § 107. ¢; on the 
so-called perfectum confidentiae in interrogative sentences, see § 106. 7. 

* Analogous to this is the use of the interrogative 1) in the sense of a reproach- 
ful remonstrance instead of a prohibition, as Cant. 8, 4 PRN why should 
ye stir up? comp. also Job 31, 1; see cai § 148. 
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Of very frequent occurrence also are questions introduced by nny, which really 
contain an affirmation and are used to state the reason for a request or warning, e. g. 
2 Sam. 2, 22 turn thee aside... wherefore should I smite thee to the ground ? i.e. 
otherwise I will (or must) smite, &c.; cf. 1 Sam. 19, 17, and Driver on the passage; 
2 Chron. 25, 16; also Gen, 27, 45. Ex. 32, 12 (Joel 2,17. Ps. 79, 10. 115, 7 i) 
Cant. 1, 7. Eccles. 5, 5. 7,17. Dan. 1, 10. 

2. The rare cases in which a s¢mple question is introduced by DN (as sometimes 
in Latin by an? is it?) are really due to the suppression of the first member of 
a double question; thus 1 Ki. 1, 27. Is. 29, 16. Job 6, 12. 39, 13- 

(6) Disjunctive questions are, as a rule, introduced by DR—1) (utrum—an ?) or 
sometimes by DNI'—M, e. g. Joel 1, 2. Job 21, 4 (even with nq repeated after DN) 
in a question which ‘implies disbelief, Gen. 17, 17). In Job 34, 17. 40, 8sq. 
special emphasis is given to the first member by 81 prop. is it even? The 
second member is introduced by iN or in Job 16, 3. 38, 28. 31. 36, in each case 
before , and hence no doubt for euphonic reasons, to avoid the combination 
1) ON. , 

Double questions with (ONY) DX—M need not always be mutually exclusive ; 
frequently the disjunctive form serves (especially in poetic parallelism ; but comp. 
also e.g. Gen. 37, 8) merely to repeat the same question in different words, and 
thus to express it more emphatically. So Job 4,17 shall mortal man be just 
before God? or (DN) shall a man be pure before his Maker? Job 6, 5 sq. 8, 3- 
10, 48q. II, 2. 7. 22, 3. Is. 10, 15. Jer. 5, 29. The second member may, there- 
fore, just as well be connected by a simple}, e.g. Job 13, 7. 15, 7 sq. 38, 16 sq. 
22. 32. 39; comp. also Ps. 8, 5 after 1D; Job 21, 17 sq. after MDD; or even with- 
out a conjunction, Job 8, 11. 22, 4; after MD Ps. 144, 3. 

(c) With regard to izdzrect questions? after verbs of inquiring, doubting, 
examining ®, &c., simple questions of this kind take either 1 whether, Gen. 8, 8+, 
or ON Gen. 15, 5. 2 Ki. 1, 2. Cant. 7,13; even before a noun-clause, yer. 5, £6 
in 1 Sam. 20, Io the indirect question is introduced by inl, i.e. probably zf fer- 


1 DN) occurs in Prov. 27, 24 after a negative statement; we should, however, 
with Dyserinck read }*S}. Not less irregular is xbn instead of xb ON in the 
second clause of Jud. 14, 15, but the text can hardly be correct (comp. Moore, 
Judges, New York, 1895, p. 337); in 1 Sam. 23, 11 the second 7] introduces 
a fresh question which is only loosely connected with the first.—In Num. 17, 28 
and in the third clause of Job 6, 13, ONT is best taken with Ewald in the sense 
of Non, since DN from its use in oaths (see above, § 149. 6) may simply mean 
verily not. 

? It should here be remarked that the distinction between direct and indirect 
questions cannot have been recognized by the Hebrew mind to the same extent 
as it is in Latin or English. In Hebrew there is no difference between the two 
kinds of sentence, either as regards mood (as in Latin) or in tense and position of 
the words (as in English). Comp. also § 137. ¢. 

* In Gen. 43, 6 the 5 after sind is explained from the fact that the latter, 
according to the context, implies ¢o give information wpor a question. 

* Also in Eccles. 3, 21 we should read ndyn and NIV (whether—whether) 
instead of the article which is assumed by the Masora, eo 


— 
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chance. In disjunctives (zwhether—or) DR—1 Num.13, 18 at the end (or xd-px—a 
Gen. 24, 21. 27, 21. 37, 22. Ex, 16, 4), and W—n Num. 13, 18, which is followed 
by DS—1; also Ina Eccles. 2, 19. The formula ON yi) % has an affirmative 
force, who knows whether ... not, like the Latin sescto an, Est. 4, 14. 

In Jon. 1, 7 and 8 the relative pronouns -¥ and "WS owing to the following 
‘db have become also interrogative, for whose cause? 

(d) my and NIM (comp. § 136. ¢c) immediately after the interrogative serve to 
give vividness to the question; so also NiDN (for which }DN five times in Job) 
then, now, Gen. 27, 33 NI NIBNTD who then is he? Jud. 9, 38. Is. 19, 12. Job 
17,15; 1S M8 where then is ...? However, NIDN may also be placed at 
the end of the entire question (Ex. 33, 16. Is. 22, 1; also Hos. 13, Io, since either 
‘TN is a dialectical form of 738, or MN should be read instead of it) or at the 
beginning of the question proper, after a strongly emphasized word, as in Gen. 
27, 37". 

(e) Sometimes one interrogative governs two co-ordinate clauses, the first of 
which should rather be subordinated to the second, so that the interrogative word 
strictly speaking affects only the second; thus Is. 5, 4 after YYD wherefore looked 
T...and it brought forth, equivalent to, wherefore brought it forth, while I looked, 
&c.; Is. 50, 2; after M Num. 32, 6. Jer. 8, 4, also Num. 16, 22 (read WNT); after 
xn Jos. 22, 20; after md Is. 58, 3. 2 Chron. 32, 4% Buti Job 4, 2 and Non 
4, 21 are separated from the verb to which they belong by the insertion of a 
conditional clause. 

8. The affirmative answer is generally expressed, as in Latin, by 
repeating the emphatic word in the question (or with the second 
person changed to the first, Gen. 24, 58. 27, 24. 29, 5- Jud. 13, 11), 
Gen. 29, 6. 37,32 8q. 1 Sam. 23,11. 26,17. I Ki. 21, 10. Jer. 37, 17. 
(On & 7f it be so in the corrected text of 2 Ki. 10, 15, see § 159 4d.) 
As a negative answer the simple x5 is sometimes sufficient, as in 
Gen. 19, 2 and elsewhere; comp. § 152. ¢; and in Jud. 4, 20 the 


simple ['S equivalent to 0 or 10 one. 


§ 151. Desiderative Sentences. 


A wish may be expressed not only by the simple imperfect (§ 107.7), 
cohortative (§ 108, especially with N) § 108. c), jussive (§ 109; 
with 82 § 109.4), imperative (§ 110. a), perfect consecutive (§ 112. aa) 
or by a simple noun-clause (§ 116. 7, note, and § 141. g) but also in 


the following ways :— 


1 On the other hand, in Job 9, 24 and 24, 25 JBN is not prefixed to the "D, 


but appended to the conditional sentence. 
2 Comp. the analogous sentences after JP" because, Is. 65, 12. Jer. 35, 175 after 


causal "Wes 1 Sam. 26, 23; after *D Is. 12, 1; likewise after DA § 153 at the end; 
after a) Deut. 8, 12-14. 25, 3: Jos. 6, 18. 
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1. By exclamations in the form of zn/errogative clauses ', e.g. 2 Sam. 
15, 4 DEY 2K" who maketh me judge? i.e. O that I were made 
judge! 1 Sam, 20, 10. 2 Sam. 23, 15. Especially frequent is the use 
of {2 (prop. who gives?) to introduce all kinds of desiderative 
clauses (see letter 4).—In Mal. 1, 10 the desiderative clause proper 
is co-ordinated with an interrogative clause ond3 73D" D23-DI 2 would 
that one were among you and would shut the doors, i.e. O that one 
would shut the doors! : 


Rem. Sometimes the original sense of jAY"'D is still plainly discernible, e. g. 
Jud. 9, 29 "PI TIT DYATNS JAD who gives this people into my hand? equiva- 
lent to, O that this people were given into my hand! comp. Ps. 55, 7. In these 
examples, however, jEATND is still equivalent to O had J! and in numerous other 
instances the idea of giving has entirely disappeared, }M'"%D having become 
stereotyped as a mere desiderative particle (#¢zam). The construction is either— 

(a) With the accusative (in accordance with its original meaning) of a substan- 
tive, Deut. 28, 67 wozld that it were even! ... morning !| Jud. 9, 29. Ps. 14, 7 
(53) 7)» 55» 73 With an accusative and a following infinitive, Job 11, 5; with two 
accusatives, Num. 11, 29. Jer. 8, 23; with the accusative of an infinitive, Ex. 16, 3. 
2 Sam. 19, 1 HAD 8 AWD Ay would that I had died for thee (for 28 
cf. § 135.7); of a participle, Job 31, 35; of a personal pronoun (as a suffix), Job 
29, 2 (with a following 3; but AD Is. 27, 4 and Jer. 9, 1 with a following 
accusative is not simply equivalent to 4 {EN"ND, but is properly who endows 
me with, &c.; comp. § 117. #).— With a still greater weakening of the original 
meaning JF" is used with an adjective in Job 14, 4 could a clean thing but come 
out of an unclean! i.e, how can a clean thing come, &c.; similarly in Job 31, 31 
who can find one that hath not been satisfied ! 


(6) With a following perfect, Job 23, 3 (comp. § 120. e); with a perfect con- 
secutive, Deut. 5, 26 O that they had such an heart ! 


(¢) With a following imperfect, Job 6, 8. 13, 5. 14, 133 in Job 19, 23 the 
imperfect is twice added with Waw (comp. letter @ above, on Mal. 1, 10). 
On the cohortative in the apodosis to such desiderative clauses, comp. § 108. F 


2. The wish may also be expressed by the particles DN (Ps. 81, 9. 
95, 7- 139, 19. Prov. 24,11. 1 Chron. 4, 10; always with a following 
imperfect) and oy (for which in Ps. 119, 5 we have »OT, a Ki gS 
von, from FS ah! and b=, both with a following imperfect) 
st, 0 st! utinam®, % is followed by the imperfect, Gen. 14, 18. 
ee EEE eee 


' The transition from a question to a wish may be seen, e.g. in Num, 11, 4 
who shall give us flesh to eat ? i.e. O that we had Jtesh to eat! 

* Comp. a similar transition from a conditional to a desiderative particle, in 
consequence of the suppression of the apodosis, in the English, O zf I had! 


and the like; e.g. Num. 22, 29 éf there were ("9 99) @ sword in my hand now 
had I surely killed thee ! ‘ 
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Job 6, 2; by the jussive, Gen. 30, 34 (rather concessive, equivalent 
to let tt be so); by the perfect, as the expression of a wish that something 
might have happened in past time (comp. § 106. /), Num. 14, 2 32 % 
would that we had died; 20, 3 and Jos. 7, 7 (both times 41) ; on 
the other hand, Is. 48, 18 and 63, 19 (both times N19) to express 
a wish that something expected in the future may already have 
happened.—On % with the imperative (by an anacoluthon) Gen. 23, 13 
comp. § 110. e. On the perfect after ON ‘2 Gen. 40, 14. 2 Kil. 5, 20; 
comp. § 106. 7, note 2. 


. 


§ 152. Negative Sentences. 


1. Independent sentences are made negative by the adverbs ND 
(Job 6, 21 K°sh. perhaps preserved as a substantive) =the Greek od, no/, 
“bx =the Greek pj (Job 24, 25 as a substantive), PS (7 ts) nol; 
DID not yel, DES not, ‘DEN (comp. § go. m) not. The forms ba, 
Da, ‘3 not belong almost entirely to poetry.—With regard to N? and 
PS the main distinction is that verbal-clauses (rarely noun-clauses, see 
letter ¢) are regularly negatived by ND (besides its use as negativing 
single words"), while }$ is used exclusively with noun-clauses (see the 


examples below). 


Especially in compounds, e. g. Syxd lit. a not-God (Germ. Ungott) who is 
indeed called a god, but is anything but really a god, Deut. 32, 21; ral x Ny 
verse 17, comp. Jer. 5, 7- 2 Chron. 13, 93 py"N? lit. a not-people (Germ. Unvolk), 
Deut. 32, 21; 127 Nb a nothing, Amos 6,13; PY x5 lit. wot-wood, Is. 10, 15; 
warsTnd, DINTND lit. not-man, superhuman (of God), Is. 31, 8; PISTN? wx- 
righteousness , Jer. 22, 13, comp. Ezek. 22, 29; p7D-ND disorder, Job FO,) 22% 
ponn> not-violence, 16, 17; after 5 Job 26, 2 sq. (HD-ND, ry-nd helplessness, 
npon x insipientia); comp. also Is. 55> 2 nya? xida for what is unsatisfying; 
Ps, a 13. Job 8, 11. 15, 32. 1 Chron. 12, 33.—In Num, 20, 5 a construct state 
with several genitives is negatived by N5.—ND is also used with an infinitive, 
Num. 35, 23; with an adjective, ban x5 unwise, Deut. 32, 6. Hos. 13, 133 
spnn-nd impius, Ps. 43,13 W"N> and DisyrNnd not strong, Prov. 30, 25 8q.5 JD"S 
; aip-xd not-good, Is. 65, 2. Ezek. 20, 25, &c.; “inv Ns 
17; witha participle, e. g. Jer. 2,2 (unsown) ; 6, 8. Ezek. 
; the Masora, however, requires mond in Is. 54,11, 


unsuttably, 2 Ki. 7,93 
not-clean, 2 Chron. 30, 
4,14. 22, 24. Zeph. 2, 1. 3,5 
nary. in 62, 12; naw in Jer. 6, 8, nna in Hos. 1, 6, i.e. always 3rd sing. 
fem. perf. in pause = she was not comforted, &c., and consequently not compounds, 
but either relative clauses or (Is. 54, 11. Hos. r, 6, and especially 2, 25) main 


s instead of proper names.—On the above compounds generally, cf. the 


clause 
ote 2; on their use in sentences expressing 


dissertation mentioned in § 81. a, 0 
a state, to convey attributive ideas, see letter # below. 


b 
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The conjunctions “}2 and smidad that not, serve to negative dependent 
clauses. The particular uses of these particles are as follows :— 

(2) xb (less frequently xi), like ob, od#, is used regularly for the objective, 
unconditional negation, and hence is usually connected with the perfect or imper- 
fect (as indicative); on N) with the imperfect to express an unconditional pro- 
hibition, see § 107.0; on its use with the jussive, see § 109. d—On xb for Non 
nonne, in interrogative sentences, comp. § 150. a@. In connexion with bb “$3 
(= any), xb is used to express dn absolute negation, nullus, none whatever (comp. 
the French we... personne, ne... rien), usually in the order b5 toe xb, e.P. 
Gen. 3, 1 30 py bon sPONN xd ye shall not eat of any tree of the garden ; 9, 11. 
Ex. 10,15. 20, Io. Lev. 7, 23.) Dent. 85 9.. jer gy farses Ly carbs toe xb 
nothing at all; comp. the same statement in a rhetorical question, Jer. 32, 27); 
Prov. 12, 21. 30, 30 Soe + «ND and tumeth not away for any; 2 Chron. 
32, 15; but comp. also the inverted: order, Ex. 12, 16 ny naxdn-ba no 
manner of work shall be done; 12, 43. 15, 26, 22, 21. Lev. 16,17. Job 33, 13. 
Dan. 11, 37. The meaning is different when by by being determinate is used 
in the sense of whole, e.g. Num. 23, 13 AXIN xd ibd thou shalt not see them all, 
but only a part. > ; 

Analogous to by sae x is the use of xd ++ + ON Gen. 23, 6 and elsewhere, 
in verbal-clauses in the sense of o one at all, not a single one. 

Rem. 1. The examples in which xd is used absolutely as a negative answer, 
equivalent to certainly not! mo! must be regarded as extremely short yerbal- 
clauses, e.g. Gen. 19, 2 xd according to the context for 13D) xd oce) saa 
42, 10. Hag, 2, 12. Job 23, 6, sometimes with a following ‘D dwt, Gen. 19, 2 (see 
above); Jos. 5, 14. 1 Ki. 3, 22. 

2. The negation of own-clauses by xb (as opposed to the regular negation by 
}*8) always includes a certain emphasis, since the force of the negation falls rather 
upon a particular word (comp. e.g. Ezek. 36, 32), than upon the whole clause. 
In 2 Sam. 3, 34 ninADN-ND VT thy hands were not bound, a participle is thus 
specially negatived by xd ; cf. Ps. 74,9, where, however, xd is separated from the 
participle by YAN, and Job 12, 3. As a rule, noun-clauses with a pronominal 
subject are thus negatived by xd, Gen, 20, 12, Num. 35, 23 (Deut. 4, 42. 19, 4); 
1 Sam. 15, 29. 2 Sam, 21, 2, Jer. 4, 22. Ps. 22, 7. Job 28, 14, parallel with PS; 
generally with xb before a substantival predicate, e.g. Ex. 4, 10 DMa7 UN xd 
‘258 Zam not a man of words; Amos 5, 18.—Noun-clauses with a substantival 
subject, Gen. 29, 7. Num, 23, 19. Is. 22, 2. 44,19. Hag. 1,2. Ps. 22, 3. Job 0; 32: 
18, 17. 21,9. 22, 16. 36, 26 (with \ of the apodosis); 41, 2; in Job 9, 33 even 
ws N5 non est is used instead of pS —In Prov. 18,5 x is used before an adjec- 
tival predicate; in 1 Sam. 20, 26 (where a preceding noun-clause is negatived 
by *M)3) read ala4) N5 with the LXX, for ine XS. On xd for pS in circum- 
stantial clauses to express attributive ideas, see letter w below. __ 

3. Asarule xd stands immediately before the verb, but sometimes is separated 
from it (frequently to bring into special prominence another word which follows 
it); thus Job 22, 7. Eccles. 10, 10 before the object and verb; Num. 16, 29 before 
the subject and verb; Deut. 8,9, 2 Sam. 3, 34. Ps. 49, 18. 103, Io. Job 13, 16. 


1 
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34, 23, before a complementary adjunct. In Dent. 32, 5 xb according to the 
accentuation even stands at the end of the clause (they offend him not); but 
undoubtedly O°} x are to be taken together.—On the position of x5 with the 
infinitive absolute, see § 113. v. 


— 


(0) aby is used like pn and ze to express a subjective and conditzonal negation, 
and hence especially in connexion with the jussive (§ 109. ¢ and e) to introduce 
prohibitions, warnings, negative desires, and requests. On wby with the imperfect, 
see § 107. ; on 2 Ki. 6, 27, see § 109. 4. 

Rem. 1. wb (like xd, see letter a, note, above) may be used to form a com- 
pound word, as in Proy. 12, 28 yore not-death (immortality); though all the 
early versions read myp~ bx. The instances in which Oss appears to stand 


. absolutely, equivalent to no, certainly not (like ph for pr yévnra), e.g. Ruth 1, 13 
‘na bs nay, my daughters, and Gen. 19, 18. 33, 10 (nye), are also due (see 
letter ¢) to extreme shortening of a full clause (in 2 Sam. 13, 25 such a clause is 
repeated immediately afterwards) ; thus in 2 Sam. 1, 21. Is. 62, 2. Ps. 83, 2 “HJ 
is evidently to be supplied, and in Joel 2, 13. Amos 5, 14. Prov. 8, 10 the 
corresponding jussive from the preceding imperatives (in Prov. 17, 12 from the 
preceding infinitive absolute). 

2. ~by, like x5, regularly stands immediately before the verb, but in Is. 64, 8. 
Jer. 10, 24. 15, 15. Ps. 6, 2. 38, 2 before another strongly emphasized member of 
the sentence '. 

(c) }°S construct state (unless it be sometimes merely a contracted form, cf. 
DY for DY) of rs not-being (as also the absolute state, see below) is the 
negative of vr being; comp., for example, Gen. 31, 29 with Neh. 5,5. As wr 
(he, she, it is, was, &c.) includes the idea of decmg in all tenses, so fIX, PS 
includes the idea of ot dezng in all tenses. Hence— 

(1) The absolute state ['8, with an evident transition to the meaning of a 
verbal predicate, there does not exist, always follows the word negatived, e. g. 
Tsu 5434(2K4. 193) 7p) ps MD) and strength does not exist to bring forth ; 
Gen, 2,5 [S& was not present ; Ex. 17,7 PNTDS or is he not? after wn PRES coc, tl 
(ef. Num. 13, 20); Lev. 26,37. Num. 20, 5. Jud. 4, 20 (J38 70). In 1 Sam. 9, 4 
and Io, 14 }‘& is used in reference to a plural; 1 Ki, 18, 10. Is. 41,17. 45, 21. 
59, 11. Mic. 7, 2. Prov. 13, 4. 25,14. Job 3, 9 [8 and let there be none, let 
none come! (comp. Prov. 5,17); Eccles. 3, 19.—Also comp. finally {SDN 7 272 be 
not so, Gen. 30,1. Ex. 32,32. Jud.9, 15. 2 Ki. 2, 10.—Quite anomalous is 48 Job 
35, 15 before a perfect as an emphatic negation; the text, however, can hardly 
be correct. 

(2) The construct state }1% stands in its natural position immediately before 
the substantive whose non-existence it predicates, or before the subject of the 
sentence which is to be negatived. To the former class belong also the very 
numerous instances in which f& is joined to a participle, e.g. I Sam. 26, 12 
YP? ps ya ps) mes psi and there was not one seeing, &c., i.e. and no man 
So 

1 In Jer. 51, 3 the pointing “by occurs twice instead of mby, and is thus, in the 
opinion of the Masoretes, equivalent to against him that bendeth; but undoubtedly 


we should read wby. 
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saw it, nor knew it, neither did any awake ; so especially }$) with a participle 
in subordinate circumstantial or descriptive clauses, such as Is. 5, 29 0%; BY 
bys ps) and he shall carry it away, while there is none delivering, i. e. without 
any one’s delivering it; Ps. 7,3, &c.; Lev. 26, 6 and elsewhere, IN pest 
without any one’s making you afraid; comp. § 141.é. PX is used as the negation of 
an entire noun-clause, e.g. Gen. 39, 23. Num. 14, 42 p2a7pa nin ps the Lord 
is not among you ; Gen. 37, 29 D3 OV PN Joseph was not in the put. 

(3) When the subject which is.to be negatived is a personal pronoun, it is joined 
as a suffix to f*X, according to § 100. d, e.g. 132°% / am not, was not, shall not be ; 
qs, fem. I'S, thou art not, &c.; WIS, fem. EPP aS he, she is not, &c.; also 
aleolnicly. Gen. 42, 13 he ts (5, 24 he was) no longer alive; DIS they are not, 
&c. When the accompanying predicate is a verb, it follows again (see letter 7) in 
the form of a participle, since }*$ always introduces a noun-clause, e. g. Ex. 5, 10 
nd ‘22'S I will not give ; 8, 17. Deut. 1, 32. 

Rem. In Neh. 4, 17 "38 [8 for ‘22'S is due to its being co-ordinate with 
three other (substantival) subjects; these are again expressly summed up in 
HINTS. —In Hag. 2, 17 DDN j"% the pronominal complement of }‘% appears 
to follow with the sign of the accusative! ; but most probably we should read with 
the LXX n32v for DANS. 

(4) The fact that }9$ (like 9) always includes the idea of a verb (zs ot, was 
not, &c.) led finally to such a predominance of the verbal element, that the 
original character of }‘N as a construct state (but ef. letter 2 above) was forgotten, 
and accordingly it is very frequently separated from its noun (substantive or 
participle); especially so by the insertion of shorter words (of the nature of 
enclitics), e.g. 12 Is. 1, 6, ib Lev, 81, 10. 53, mp Gen. II, 30, D3 Ps. 14, 3, nw 
Jud. 18, 10. Ex. 12, 30; but comp. also Ps. 5,10. 6,6. 32, 2, and }%% used 
absolutely in Ex. 22, 2. 1 Ki. 8, 9. Ruth 4, 4.—Hence, finally, the transposition 
of }*8% and its noun was even possible, e.g. Gen. 40, 8 and 41, 15 jnk ps ANB? 
and there ts none that can interpret it ; Gen. 47, 13. Jud. 14, 6. 1 Sam. 21, 2. Is. 
I, 30. Jer. 30, 13. Hab. 2, 19. Prov. 5,17 (}°N) = eve sent; comp. letter & 
above, on Job 3, 9); 30,27. In Gen. 19, 31. Ex. 5, 16 j'% is placed between 
the subject and predicate. 

Rem, 1. Like 53 ,..N5 or ND... bb (see letter 6 above) so also by) pS 
expresses an adsolute negation, e. g. Eccles. 1,9 wands DN there is no new thing, 
&c.; Dan. 1, 4 (comp. also np PS there zs wthiig: 1 Ki. 18, 43. Eccles. 
5,13); as also ne -$3 Hab. 2, 19; comp. P'S MIND Jud. 14, 6. 

2. Undoubtedly akin to }' in origin is the negative syllable "8 occurring in 
the two compounds a3 ‘8 (as a proper name, I Sam. 4, 21; Baer THAIN ) and 
SPITN not innocent, Job 22, 30; but the proper name “DNS is doubtful, and 
the Ga Dans very doubtful. In Ethiopic this ‘8% is the ace common form of 
negation, prefixed even to verbs, 


1 According to De Lagarde, Novae psalteriz graect editionis specimen, p. 26, 
ANY Ww Ps. 3, 3 is also an accusative after pS. 
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(Z) DIO vot yet, when referring to past time is used, as a rule (§ 107. ¢), with 
the imperfect, Gen. 2, 5 pAb fe by none... yet; see letters 6 and ~ above; 
Gen. 19, 4. 24, 45. Jos. 2,8. 1 Sam. 3, 3; with the imperfect in the sense of 
a present, Ex. Io, 7 JAA DION knowest thou not yet? Ex. 9, 30. 

(2) DES (prop. a substantive, cessation) no longer, including the verbal idea 
of existing, comp. Deut. 32, 36. Is. 45,6. 14. 46,9; used absolutely, Amos 6, 10; 
used interrogatively UN THY DDN ¢s there none left? &c., 2 Sam. 9,3; frequently 
also in the sense of mom nisi ; with \__ paragogic (§ 90. 2) ‘DEN Is. 47, 8. 10. 
Zeph. 2, 15 TiY “DDN ‘IN Zam, and there is none else. : 

(f) 231, in poetic ‘and. prophetic style, and with a certain emphasis, = x5, is 
used with the imperfect, e.g. Is. 26, 14. 33, 20. 23 (immediately afterwards with 
a perfect); Hos. 7, 2. Ps. 49, 13. Prov. 10, 30 (but Is. 14, 21 before the jussive, 
equivalent to ~DN); before an adjective, Prov. 24, 23. 

(g) 5 with a perfect, Gen. 31, 20. Is. 14,6; with an imperfect, Job 41,18; to 
negative a participle, Hos. 7,8. Ps. 19, 4; to negative an adjective, 2 Sam. 1, 21. 

(h) mba to negative an adjective, 1 Sam. 20, 26; on mba Ezek. 13, 3, see 
letter x; on ‘AJ2) as the regular negative with the infinitive construct, see 
§ 114. s; on smbad as a conjunction, see letter x below. 

On ON as a negative particle in oaths (verd/y not), see § 149. ¢ above. 

Rem. on x5, Ps, sa. To the category of negative sentences belongs also the 
expression of negative ‘attributes by means of x5, 153 not (both so used almost 
exclusively in poetic language) or f% with a following substantive, mostly in 
the simplest form of circumstantial clause, e.g. 2 Sam. 23, 4 niay xb “p2 @ morn- 
img when there are ot clouds, i.e. a cloudless morning ; comp. Job 12, 24. 26, 25. 
38, 26 cryend where no man is, i.e. uninhabited); 1 Chron. 2, 30. 32 DJ2 8 
childless ; so also 2 e.g. Job 24, 10 and j‘® e.g. Ps. 88,5 7 am as a man 
Sump there 7s not help, i.e. Like a helpless man; Is. 47,1. Hos. 7, 11; “EDIT PS 
countless, Cant. 6, 8, &c., but usually (Ps. 104, 25, &c.) like a proper circumstantial 
clause (comp. § I41.¢@) connected by Waw, MEDION .—Less frequently such 
periphrases take the form of relative clauses (comp. § 155. ¢), e.g. Job 30, 13 
job “Wy xd they for whom there is no helper, i.e. the helpless (but probably NY 
is honly an intrusion from 29,12, and we should read NY without any one’s 
restraining them ; in 29, 12 translate the fatherless and him that had none to help 
him; in Ps. 72, 12 “Y7PR) is used in the same sense); Hab. 1,14; with JX 
Is. 45, 9 thy work is that of a man who hath no hands; Zech. 9, 11 out of the 
waterless pit, 

How far such compounds finally came to be regarded by the language simply 
as negative adjectives, may be seen partly from the fact that they (as also relative 
clauses analogous to the above) are frequently co-ordinated with real adjectives, 
Joel 1,6. Ps. 72,12. Job 29, 12; comp. also Is. 59, 10, where DI PoPRd is 
| cen te ee ere SS 

1 Eyidently from nba to waste away, from which stem also Da and nda (whence 
nba § go. 7), originally substantives, are formed. 

4 In Prov. 9, 13 (perhaps also 14, 7; but see Delitzsch on the passage) a verbal- 
clause is used co-ordinately in this way as a periphrasis for an adjective. 
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parallel with DVYS; partly from their being introduced by the sign of the 
dative >, e.g. Is. 40, 29 (= and to the powerless); Job 26, 2a. 3. Neh. 8, 10. 

(2) “}B est, that not, at the beginning of a clause expressing a fear or precaution ) 
hence eeaaity after such ideas as fearing, Gen. 32,12 and elsewhere (comp. 
SelSw ph, vercor ne), taking heed, frequently after “2B, mDen Gen. 24, 6. 31, 24 
and elsewhere, ‘aking care, 2 Ki. 10, 23, &c. Not infrequently the idea on 
which “jB depends, is only virtually contained in the main clause, e. g. Gen. 19, 19 
L cannot escape to the mountain (because I am afraid), yy pat }B lest some 
evil overtake me; Gen. 26,9. 38,11; also in Gen. 44, 34 from the rhetorical 
question how shall J...? we must understand / cannot, governing jB. This is 
especially the case after an appeal to do or not to do an action by which some- 
thing may be prevented (in which case “} is simply equivalent to the final me) ; 
comp. e.g. Gen. II, 4. 19, 15. Num. 20, 18 (where “]B /est is separated from 
the verb by a strongly emphasized substantive); Jud. 15, 12 after swear unto me ; 
Prov. 24, 18.—In Gen. 3, 22 and now, lest he put forth his hand, &c., “|B is to 
be regarded as virtually dependent on a cohortative, which immediately afterwards 
(verse 23) is changed into an historic tense; cf. also Gen. 26, 7. 31, 31. 42, 4. Ex. 
13, 17. I Sam. 13, 19. 27, 11. Ps. 38, 17, in every case after VON 2, VWOS °D 
&c. = J thought, &c., L must beware lest, &c. 

Rem. According to § 107. g, “}B is naturally followed by the imperfect (or 
jussive); for the exceptions, 2 Sam. 20, 6. 2 Ki. 2,16, see § 107.g, note 3; comp., 
moreover, 2 Ki. Io, 23 i na-vejB Ww look lest there be here, &c. 

(R) ‘mpad that... not, with the imperfect, Ex. 20, 20. 2 Sam. 14, 14 (in Jer. 
23, 14 read the sh 33 for aw, in 27,8 WWI) for INA). In Ezek. 13, 3 
INT ADA i is a relative clause governed by 5 = = according to things which they have 


not seen. 

2. Two negatives in the same sentence do not neutralize each 
other (as in nonnull, non nemo), but make the negation the more 
emphatic (like ot« ovdeis, ovk otdayds, nulli—non, nemo non); e.g. 
t Ki. 10, 21 nD? oe awn Nb) DD PN selver was accounted as 
nothing at ail (in 2 Chron. 9, 20 without %), ; Zeph. 2, 2 (if the text 
is correct) wiaynd DIO2 defore there shall vi come. ‘This especially 
applies to the compounds formed by the union of PS or °22 with 
“1 without (§ 119. ), e.g. Is. 5, 9 (6, 11) YY P82 (for which in 
Jerse,s15 2 aN), prop. wzthout no inhabitant, i.e. so that no 
inhabitant zs left there. On the other hand, in Is. 50, 2 DMD PRO 
the “}'2 is causative, decause there 7s no water; as also in Ex. 14, 11 
“PS Ion zs wt because there were no...? 2 Ki.1, 3.6.16. In Eccles. 
3, 11 xb WWE DED except that (yet so that man cannot, &c.). 

8. The negative sometimes extends its influence from the first 
to a second negative sentence parallel with it (which may or may not 
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have Waw); e.g. 1 Sam. 2, 3 alk not so much arrogancy; let (not) 
boasting come out of your mouth; Ex. 28, 43. Lev. 19, 12. 22, 9. 
me Sas) Num.:16,\84; 29; 19. Deutyyj 25. Is: 23; 4. 28; 27. 38; 18. 
Sp tae sek: 26747. Psi g,.20.. 13,.5-935; 19: 38; 2.44) 19. 75,6. 
Job 28, 17 (so nb mad why .. . not? in Job 3, 11 also affects the 
parallel clause). 


$153. Restrictive and Intensive Clauses. 


The particles J8, P2 only, serve to introduce restrictive clauses, 
and D3, 5S also, besides, even, intensive clauses. It is to be observed, 
that the force of these particles does not necessarily affect the word 
which immediately follows (as is the case with J8 Gen. 7, 23. 34,15; 
P2 Gen. 6, 3. Amos 3, 2; even JS P12 hath he indeed only? Num. 12, 2; 
D3 Gen. 27, 34. Job 7,11; AN Deut. 15, 17), but very frequently 
extends to the whole of the following sentence. Thus with 7&, e.g. 
Num. 14, 9. 1 Ki. 17, 13. Prov. 17, 11. Job 13, 15. 14, 22. 16, 7. 23,6; 
Pl Gen. 20, 11. 24, 8. Ps. 32, 6. Prov. 13, 10; D4 Gen. 27, 33. 
32, 21 (73) D3); x Sam. 22,7. 28, 20. Zech. 9, 11. Prov. 17, 26. 
20, 11; AN Job 14, 3. 15, 4.—In Mal. 1, ro and Job 2, ro D8 is 
placed before two co-ordinate sentences, although, strictly speaking, 
it applies only to the second. Comp. the analogous examples 
in § 150. m. 

§ 154. Sentences connected by Waw. 


Waw copulativum' (1) serves to connect together two or more 
sentences, or single words (on its various vocalization, cf. § 104. d-g). 


De ee Fae se ee 

1 For further particulars of the use of waw copulativum, see Gesenius’ 7hesaurus, 
i. 393 sqq. On its use in the co-ordination of similar tenses and moods (e. g. five 
imperfects consecutive in Gen. 25, 34, five perfects with D3) as well as of dissimilar 
tenses and moods, the remarks made in the treatment of the tenses will suffice. 
With regard to the interconnexion of single zouns by } (which strictly speaking 
is always really a contraction of so many clauses into a single sentence) the follow- 
ing observations may be made :— 

(a) Contrary to English usage, which in lengthy enumerations uses the and 
to connect only the last member of the series, in Hebrew olysyndeton is customary, 
as in Gen. 12, 16 waw copulativum six times, 24, 35 seven times, 15, 19 sqq. nine 
times. and in Jos. 7, 24 ten times. Sometimes, however, only the last two words 
are joined (so in a series of three members, Gen. 5, 32. 10, I. 11, 26. 13,2. 14,1. 
30, 39, &c.; the last three out of a series of four, Jer. 2, 26); less frequently only 
the first two, Ps. 45, 9; cf. § 132.¢. The formula pivioyy binn yesterday (and) 
the day before yesterday, Ex. 5,8 and elsewhere, is always without the copula. 
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Its use, however, is by no means restricted merely to joining together 
sentences which are actually co-ordinate. Frequently the language 
employs merely the simple connexion by Waw, even to introduce an 
antithesis (Gen. 17, 21. 19, 19. Lev.2,12. Job 6,25, and very frequently 
in circumstantial noun-clauses), or when one of the two clauses is 
not co-ordinated, but subordinated to the other. On the use of } to 
introduce circumstantial clauses, cf. especially § 141. e and § 142. d; 
introducing causal clauses, § 158. a@; comparative clauses, § 161. @; 
final clauses, § 165. @, consecutive clauses, § 166. a. On waw 
apodosis, comp. § 143. d, and the sections there cited; on the use 
of Waw in numerical sayings, comp. § 134.5. 


On the other hand, the comstructio asyndetos in a series of verbs is used as a 
thetorical expedient to produce a hurried and so an impassioned description ; e. g. 
Jud. 5, 27 at her feet he bowed, he fell, he lay ; Ex. 15, 9. 1 Sam. 15,6. Jer. 4, 7. 
Amos 5, 21. Ps. 14, 1. Job 20, 19. 28, 4. 29, 8. Cant. 2, 11. 5, 6. 

(6) Frequently waw copulativum is also explanatory (like tsgue, et-—gquidem, and 
the German ud swar, English fo wit), and is then called waw explicativum, e.g. 
Gen. 4, 4 and (i.e. namely) of the fat thereof; Ex. 24, 12. 25, 12 (¢0 wit two) ; 
27,14. 28, 23. 1 Sam. 17, 34 and that too with the bear ; 2 Sam. 13, 20. Is. 57, 11. 
Jer.17, 10. Amos 3,11. 4,10. Zech. 9,9. Prov. 3,12. Neh.8, 13. 2 Chron. 23, ro 
(but in r Sam. 28, 3 the 4 before irya is to be omitted with the LXX); cf. also 
such combinations as TP\—}t) from . . and even to.. ~» Gen. 53,5. 34,23: (to.ct. 
11, &c.—In 1 Sam. 6, II (see Driver on the passage), 2 Sam. 1, 23, &c., } is 
equivalent to yea, amd; in Is. 32, 7 even ; 1 Ki. 1, 21. Job 6, 14 else.—) is used 
to express emphasis (= avd especially), e.g. in Gen. 3, 16 WN; ie Ry Ps. 18, 1, 
perhaps also in Job 10, 17 yea, a whole Host; 2 Chron. 16, 14.—An undoubted 
example of what is called zw@w concomitantiae occurs in Job 41, 12 a seething pot 
O38) with burning rushes ; cf. Ex. 10, 10 (with your little ones), 12, 8. Ley. 1, 12. 
Is. 42,5. In Arabic this wa@w concom. is followed by the accusative. }—1 is used in 
the sense of do¢h—and in Ps. 76, 7. Dan. 1, 3. 8,13. On as meaning stve— 
sive, comp. § 162. 4. 

(c) See the Lexicon on adverbs used in a copulative sense, such as D3 also, 
moreover, summing up a number, e. g. Dyw"D3 both together, Gen. 27, 45. Prov. 
T7etss bomns all together ; as an intensive and, e.g. Gen. 30, 8. 37, 7. 1 Sam. 
30, 8; comp. also such examples as 1 Sam. 24, 12 see, yea see! DI—D3 or Dy—Da 
Gen. 24, 44 = doth—and ; D3} occurs three times in Gen. 24, 25 and 32, 20; also 
FS, which is generally still more intensive, in the sense of also, in addition to this, 
even, and belongs rather to poetry, and to the later language; frequently also 
equivalent to a mere amd, but sometimes adversative du¢ now, Ps. 44,10 and 
elsewhere; and *|N—|N (also three times repeated), equivalent to do¢h—and : 
comp. D3 FN) and even, Lev. 26, 44; YD")N prop. add fo this also that, equivalent 
to not to mention, according to the context either guanto magis or quanto minus. 
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Rem. Sometimes waw copulativum joins a sentence apparently to what immed- 
iately precedes, but in reality to a sentence which is suppressed and which must, 
therefore, be supplied from the context. So especially | with imperatives to 
express inferences, e.g. I Ki. 2, 22 Na ash now rather ; Ezek. 18, 32 Sor [have no 
pleasure in the death of him that dieth .. 3 yn) wherefore turn yourselves. 
Also at the beginning of a speech in loose connexion with an act or speech 
of another person, e.g. Ex. 2, 20, 2 Sam. 18, 11. 24, 3. 2 Ki 4,14. 41. 7, 13. 
2 Chron. 25,9; comp. also Jos. 7, 7 (aby). Ps. 2, 10. 4, 4. Is. 8,7. Sometimes 
the suppression of the protasis is due to passionate excitement or haste, which 
does not allow itself time as it were for the full expression of the thought; this 
is especially illustrated by Num. 12, 14. 20, 3 (a5). I Sam. 10, 12. 15, 14. 22,14. 
28,26. $2.5am. 18,%ra. 2%, 3. 1 (Ki.-2; 2a (7195). 2 Ki. 1, 10. 7, 19 (comp. 
verse 2); Is. 3, 14. Zech. 2, Io. Ps, 2, 6 (at the same time a circumstantial clause 
whereas I= and yet I have, &c.); comp. also a new clause beginning with the 
formula of wishing ‘91 Num. 11, 29. Jud. 9, 29; on the disconnected use of Ny 
and W% cf. § 159. dd. 


a a 


§ 155. Relative Clauses. 

See V. Baumann, Hebrdische Relativsdtze, Leipzig, 1894 (cf. the heading of 
§ 138 above). 

1. By § 138. a, ¢, relative clauses are divided into two classes: those 
which are used for the nearer definition of a noun (substantive 
or pronoun), and those which are not dependent on a noun. The 
former may be called zucomple/e, the latter complete relative clauses. 

Complete relative clauses, as a rule (see the exceptions under 
letter 7), are introduced by the originally demonstrative pronoun TW ; 
see further in § 138. ¢. Similarly, incomplete relative clauses may 
also be introduced by "WS, or by some other demonstrative pronoun ; 
see further in § 138. a and g-&. Very frequently, however, especially 
in poetic style, the attributive relation is expressed by simple 
co-ordination ’. 

The governing substantive or pronoun is frequently (in certain 
cases always) resumed by a pronominal suffix or an adverb. The 
resumption may, however, be omitted, just as in relative clauses 
introduced by WS, &c.; see § 138.7 

In Arabic a distinction is made between relative clauses used for the nearer 
definition of a determinate substantive (s2/a), and those which are attached to an 


1 The old view that all these cases arise from the omdssion of WS is unsatis- 
factory. These co-ordinated attributive clauses are rather a mere subdivision of 
the various kinds of circumstantial clauses (see § 156) which may be attached 
to a nomen regens. Cf. in English ¢hds és the letter (which) he wrote to me. 
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indeterminate substantive (sifa). The former must be introduced by the demon- 
strative pronoun al/ad?, the latter are always simply co-ordinated. The same 
distinction was no doubt originally observed in Hebrew, since simply co-ordinated 
relative clauses are most commonly found after indeterminate substantives (see 
the examples below), and in cases like Deut. 28, 49 (iabip yown-Ne WS DE} 
a nation whose tongue thou shalt not understand; cf. Is. 66, 13, and especially 
1 Sam. 3, 11), the addition of WS is explained from the special stress laid on 
the indeterminate substantive!, a ation of such a kind, thou understandest not 
their tongue. On the other hand, in poetic style at least, WYN is somewhat 
frequently omitted even after a determinate noun, but only rarely in prose (except 
by the Chronicler; cf. 1 Chron. 12, 23. 29, 1. 2 Chron. 15, 11; after “3 1 Chron. 
29, 3. 2 Chron. 30, 18sq. 31,19. Ezra 1,5); so Ex. 18, 20. Jud. 8, 1. 20, 15. 
1 Ki. 13, 12. 2 Ki. 3, 8. 2 Chron. 18, 23. Neh, 13, 23; after a pronominal subject, 
t Sam. 6, 9. 

2. If the nearer definition of a substantive or pronoun is effected 
by simple co-ordination of the relative clause, it may take the 
form— 

(a) Of a noun-clause, e.g. 2 Sam. 20, 21 a@ man of the hill country 
of Ephraim \OW Y30 whose name was Sheba; 1 Ki. 13, 2. Zech. 6, 12. 
Job 1, 6. 3, 15 wth princes pap 3m shat had gold; Ps. 11, 4. Prov. 
22,11; when referring to a noun-suffix, e.g. Ps. 49, 14 10d dD2 D317 7 
this is the way of them who have (self-)confidence——On periphrases of 
this kind to express negative attributes, as in Job 38, 26 WINN PIs ey 
on a land where no man is, see § 152. u, and comp. for this very 
short form of the relative clause, Gen. 15, 13 ond vd VISA cn a land 
that is 2of ¢heirs; Deut. 32, 17 (dss xd pe); Hab. 1, 6. Prov. 26, 17 
(io-Nd)., 

(4) Of a verbal clause. 


Here we must distinguish the cases in which the retrospective 
pronoun— 


(1) Is the subject of the relative clause, and is contained in the 
verb; so after a determinate substantive, Ps. 34, 9 happy ts the man 
ANDM. that trusteth in him; Job 3, 36 WS npn the night which 
said; after Ni x Sam. 6, 9. Is. 50,9. Job 13, 19; after “3 Pa 41a: 
after an indeterminate substantive, e.g. Job 31, 12 z/ zs a@ fire (that) 
devoureth unto Abaddon; Deut. 32, 17 4. Is. 55,13. 56,2. Ps. 68, 31. 
78, 6. Prov. 30,17. Lam.1, 10. 2 Chron. 28,9; referring to the 
preceding suffix in ‘327 Is. 28, 16, prop. behold me, who have laid, 
&c.; 29, 14. 38, 5. Ezek. 25, 7; depending on a vocative, Is. 54, 1; 


* So Baumann; op. cit., p. 14 sq., following Bottcher, Lehrbuch, ii. 80. 
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on a noun-suffix (see letter ¢ above), Ps. 16, 4. The relative clause 
is used in this way, especially to supply the place of an adjective, 
e.g. Gen. 49, 27 AID ANI @ wolf that ravineth, i.e. a ravining wolf ; 
Is. 51, 12; to express a negative quality, e. po Is. 40, 20, Hosi4,:r4 
parnd DY an undiscerning people. 

Rem. Very frequently such relative sentences are attached to substantives which 
have the particle of comparison 3, e.g. Job 7, 2 Seow TAYD as a servant 
that earnestly destreth the shadow, 8&c.; Deut. 32, 11. Is. 62, I. Jer. 23, 29. Hos. 
6, 3. Ps. 42, 2. 83, 15. 125, 1. Job 9, 26. 11,163 so also after {MD Ps. 58, 5; 
after a determinate substantive, e.g. Is. 53, 7. 61, 10sq. Hab. 2,14. Ps. 49,13. 21; 
see also the examples under letter 4. Sometimes it seems simpler in such cases, 
to take the verb directly as predicate to the preceding substantive, and to explain 5 
(for TWD ; see Comparative Clauses, § 161.6) as a conjunction—a view which 
even Hupfeld was ready to accept, at least as regards Ps. 90, 5. 125, I. Is. 53, 7. 
61,11. In all such cases, however, the Masora has provided rightly for the 
correct understanding of the passage by the use of greater or lesser distinctives ; 
at the same time, in judging the accents, the rule mentioned in § 15. 0, as to the 
change of certain distinctives into conjunctives, must not be forgotten. 

(2) The cases in which the retrospective pronoun represents an 
accusative of the object, or would do so if not suppressed, as it usually 
is in such cases in relative clauses with WW, cf. § 138. 4. Examples 
with the retrospective pronoun are, Deut. 32,17 DWT! Nd py gods 
zvhom they knew not (see also the end of the verse); Jer. 5, 15; after 
a substantive with 3 (see above, letter g), Jer. 23, 9. Job 13, 28. 
Without a retrospective pronoun, after a determinate substantive, 
Jud. 8, 1.1 Ki. 13, 12 (2 Ki. 3, 8. 2 Chron. 18, 23); Ps. 33, 12 (pre- 
ceded by a relative clause with WW); Prov. 23, 8. Job 23,17. 28, 1. 
Other examples of this kind, though the article is omitted according 
to poetic usage, are Is. 15, 7 (NYY 77M, for which Jer. 48, 36 NYy nin 
with the substantive in the construct state governing the relative clause, 


the altar; Ex. 15, 17. Is. 42, 16 (48, 17. Ps. 25, 12, all after 772; 
but Ps. 32, 8 qon 79773); Is. 64, 2; Eccles. 10, 5 (in 6, 1 the same 
clause with WN); moreover, in Jer. 14, 18 read with the LXX PINON 
wT 5 into a land that they know not. 

(3) The cases in which the retrospective pronoun is dependent 
on a preposition, or its place is taken by the adverb DY, as in Jer. 2, 6 
end. Thus after a determinate substantive, Ps. 18, 3 i2-7DNN "8 
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my rock in which I take refuge ; Ex. 18, 20. Is. 42, 1; in Job 3, 3@ 
also, the omission of the article with Di’ is only a poetic licence. 
After an indeterminate substantive, Jer. 2, 6, last clause but one; 
Ps\532,2. 

In this case also the retrospective word is not infrequently sup- 
pressed, giving rise to extremely short, bold expressions, such as 
Is. 51, 1 look unto the rock OHI3N (whence) ye were hewn, and to the 
hole of the pit O&22 (whence) ye were digged; Job 21, 27 the devices 
(wherewith) ye act violently against me.—A retrospective adverb is 
suppressed in Job 38, 19 where is the way (to the place where) the 
light dwelleth? cf. 38, 24. 

Rem. 1. The omission of the retrospective word occurs most frequently in 
relative clauses which are governed by the construct state of a preceding substan- 
tive (especially an expression of time) and hence are virtually in the genitive. 
In addition to the instances already given in § 130. d, cf. the following: after 
niva Lev. 7, 35. Ps. 56,10; after DI") Jer. 36, 2; after simple Di Ps. 56, 4 
(NTN Dio on the day when J am afraid); after NYD 2 Chron. 29, 27 na nya 
npiyn at the time when the bernt offering began); 90, 23. 24, ULy ater ny 
Deut. 32, 35. Job 6, 17; after NY"IY Mic. 5, 2; after ND Ps. 4, 8 thou hast put 
gladness in my heart more than (their gladness) at the time (when) their corn and 
their wine are increased. In a wider sense also Job 8, 12 z¢ ts yet im tts greenness, 
(while) z¢ zs mot cut down. 

2. The agreement (§ 138. @) of the retrospective pronoun with a pronominal 
regens in the Ist or 2nd person also takes place in a simple co-ordinated relative 
clause in 1 Sam. 26, 14 who art thou (that) criest? Cf., however, Is. 63, 19 we 


are become as they over whom (D3 not 133) thou never barest rele. 


a 


8. Occasionally—chiefly in poetic or otherwise elevated style—even 
independent relative clauses are simply co-ordinated with a regens, 
whereas we should expect them always to be preceded by a demon- 
strative pronoun, on the analogy of the examples in § 138.¢, The 
suppressed pronoun would stand— 

(a) As subject, Is. 41, 24 an abomination (is he) that chooseth you; 
Job 30, 13, cf. § 152. w. 

(6) As object, Is. 41, 2, with a retrospective pronoun; Mal. 2, 16 
NB and him that covereth ; Job 29,12 1 delivered . . . the fatherless 
also, and him that had none to help him. 

(c) In the genitive governed by a substantive, Ex. 4, 13 xy 
nbwin-aa send, I pray thee, by the hand of him whom thou wilt sind, 
i.e. by the hand of some one else; Ps. 65, 5 and Prov. 8, 32, verbal- 
clauses after WS O the happiness of the man, &c.; Ps. 81, 6. 141, 9. 
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aaa Lam. 1, 14; after “by Gen. 39, 4, but in verse 5 
iors —wi-bs ; Ex. 9, 43; verbal-clauses after “3 1 Chron. 29, 3. 
30, 18 sq. 31, 19. Ezra zr, 5. 

(¢) Governed by a preposition; so verbal-clauses after “INN Jer. 


2,8; after ~by (=o the place where), t Chron. 1, 12, but Ex, 23, 20 


before the same verb WN pipan~ by ; after 2 Jer. 8,41. 2 Chron. 1, 4 
(=n the place where); after > Is. 65, I DN nidd by them shat asked not 
for me . . . 20) NdD them shat sought me not; Ezek. 13, 3 that 
which they have not seen; after by Ps. 119, 136, cf. § 158. 3; after 
Dy 2 Chron. 16, 9.—A noun-clause follows in Neh. 8, 101. 


$156. Czrcumstantial Clauses. 


1. The statement of the particular circumstances under which 
a subject appears as performing some action, or under which an 
action (or an occurrence) is accomplished, is made especially (apart 
from relative clauses, see § 55) by means of noun-clauses connected by 
Waw with a following subject (see further on this kind of circumstantial 
clause in § 141. e),.and by verbal-clauses (see § 142. d), Very 
frequently, however, such statements of the particular circumstances 
are subordinated to the main clause by being simply attached without 
Waw, either as noun-clauses, sometimes extremely short (see letter c), 
or as verbal-clauses (see letters ¢-g). 

Rem. Among relative clauses of this kind the commonest are the various noun- 
clauses, which are most closely subordinated to a preceding substantive without 
“WN, e.g. Gen. 16, 12; also statements of weight, Gen. 24, 22; of name, JobI, I 
(also introduced by {1¥/ Gen. 24, 29. 1 Sam. 1, 1, and elsewhere, or MIDY4 Gen. 
16, I. 22, 24, and elsewhere); of a condition of body, Jud. 1, 7, and others.— 
Noun-clauses which begin with waw and the predicate have a somewhat more 
independent character than those introduced by zwaw and the subject? (Gen. 19, I, 
&c.). The former, however, are also to be regarded as circumstantial clauses, 


in so far as they describe a condition which is simultaneous with the principal 
action; thus Is. 3, 7 Z w7ll not be an healer, pnd PR MDA while in my house 


ds neither bread nor clothing ; Is. 6, 6 (Amos 7, 7); 2 Sam. 13, 18. 16, I. 


2 An analogous instance in Aramaic is Ezra 5, 14 ¢o one whose name was Shesh- 
bazzar. 

2 In Deut. 32, 31 this form of sequence appears to be selected for another 
purpose, and indeed our enemies ave juages thereof, with waw emphatic ; to take 
it as a circumstantial clause is too artificial. 

Lhe 
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2. Characteristic examples of circumstantial mouwn-clauses are 
Gen. 12, 8 and pitched his tent ny yt BMD byoma with Bethel 
on the west and Ad on the east; Num. 22, 24. 2 Sam. 18, 14 through 
the heart of Absalom, 0 wv while he was yet alive; Jer. 30, 6. 
Ezek. 9, 2 (comp. Cant. 3, 8). Nah. 3, 8. Zech. 14, 5. 2 Chron. 23, 10; 
with the predicate preceding, e.g. 1 Sam. 26, 13. Ps. 32, 8.—In 
Gen. 41, 29 anoun-clause serves to announce a future condition.—We 
may also include here certain set phrases, as DYB7 ON DB face to face 
(prop. while face was turned fowards face), Gen. 32, 31. Ex. 33, 11. 
Deut. 34, 10, and elsewhere!; so also fo cast oneself down, 1378 DBS 
the face being turned /o the earth, Gen. 19, 1, and elsewhere (for 
MYWW we find (YS in 1 Ki. 15.31. Is. 49, 23) 2, Comp. finally the 
formula pany DN mother with children, Gen. 32, 12; comp. Hos. 
LO; 14 and § 119. aa, note 3. 

Rem. On circumlocutions of this kind to express negative attributes by means 
of short noun-clauses (complete or incomplete), comp. § 152. 2. 


3. As circumstantial verdal-clauses*, we find (1) sometimes affirma- 
tive clauses (see below), but far more frequently (2) negative clauses 
(see letter), and among these (3) a certain number of expressions 
which may be regarded simply as equivalent to negative adverbial 
ideas (see letter g). 


Examples of (1) Is. 5, 11 4 woe unto them, that tarry late in the evening, 
pro 1) while wine inflames them; Is. 30, 31. Jer. 7, 26. 20,15. Ps. 4, 3. 
5 12. 62, 5. The circumstantial verbal-clause is used to particularize an action 
which has before been expressed generally, e.g. Gen. 44, 12. 48,14 = crossing 
his hands; Deut. 2, 27. Jud. 6,19; antithetically, 1 Ki. 13, 18 ot) WD where- 
with however he lied unto him. The verbal-clause seems to assign a reason in 
Ps..7,.7..043 Dew since thou hast commanded judgement; a consequence 
in Ps. 103, 5- : 


Rem. On the cases in which an imperfect in the sense of a final clause is 
subordinated to a verb of motion (generally Dip), see § 120. c. Comp. also 


' The expression D2 NNW} Zo look one another in the face (i.e. to contend 
in combat) 2 Ki. 14, 8. II. 2 Chron. 25, 17. 21 is probably only a shortened form 
for DIB ON DI ANN. 

2 That al) (YW) is really to be regarded as a virtual predicate to DYN, and 
not DYBN as a casus tnstrumentt, is seen from Is. 49, 23, where PS DYES precedes 
the verb. 


2 Some examples of these have been already discussed in another connexion 
above, § 120. a-c. 


§ 157] Object-Clauses. Sry 


examples like Is. 5, 11a that they may follow strong drink ; Hab. 3, 16 437935 
that he may invade them; Job 16, 8. 30, 28. aa 

Of (2), subordinate verbal-clauses with x (in English usually rendered by 
without and the gerund, if the subject be the same as in the principal clause), 
e.g. Lev. 1, 17 bya? N5 without dividing it asunder; Job 31, 343 xb with the 
perfect is so used in Gen. 44,4. Ex. 34, 28. 1 Sah. 30, 2. Job 20, 26 (without zs 
being blown upon it). With a different subject, equivalent to a consecutive clause in 
English, e.g. Is. 27, 9 woprnd so that they shall rise up no more.—Moreover, 
verbal-clauses in the same sense (without doing, &c.) are frequently connected 
by NOI; comp. I Sam. 20, 2. Job 24, 22. 42, 3; in a concessive sense, Is. 33, I. 
Ps. 44, 18. 

Of (3), comp. YT xd (prop. Ze knows it not) unawares, Ps. 35, 8. Prov. 5, 6 
Sion x5 unsparingly, Is. 30, 14 (after an infinitive absolute); Hab. 1, 17. Job 
6, 10 (but 27° No Job 16, 13. 27, 22; see letter f at the end); WIND x5 
(prop. they hide not) openly, Is. 3,9 (but Job 15, 18 M5 xy; qwn 5a (prop. 
he restrains not) unceasingly, Is. 14, 6; pina Job 4l, 15 (Ps. 93: I pina) 
and pip’ xd Is. 40, 20 equivalent to wehout tottering, immovably ; comp. also 
TYOS Nb without wavering, Ps. 26, I. 


§ 157. Odject-Clauses. 


Clauses which depend on a transitive verb, especially on what are 
called the verba cordis, i.e. verbs denoting any mental act, such as 
to see, to hear, to know, to perceive, to believe, to remember, to forget, 
to say, to think, &c., may be subordinated to the governing verb 
without the help of a conjunction by simple juxtaposition (§ 120. a), 
or they may be co-ordinated with it either with or without waw 
copulative (§ 120. d-h). As a rule, however, the objective clause 
is introduced by the conjunction °2 sha, less frequently by “WS chat. 


Examples :— 

(a) Object-clauses without a conjunction. Besides the passages mentioned 
in § 120 (especially under letter é) there are a number of examples, in which 
a clause depending on a verbum dicendi. or sentiendi (the oratio obliqua of the 
Latin and English Grammar) is added in the form of an independent noun-clause 

N MAN NIMVON say, 7 pray thee, thou 


or verbal-clause; e.g. Gen. 12, 13 A : 
art my sister ; Zech. 8, 23 (after yow); Ps. 9, 21 (after yb); verbal-clauses, e. g. 


Ps, 50, 21 thou thoughtest V2 mm min J was altogether like thyself ; Gen. 
41,15. Jud. 9, 48 what ye have seen me do; 1s. 48, 8. Hos. 7, 2. 

(6) Object-clauses introduced by "D, e.g. Gen. 6,5 ny) nal "3 min xT 
d saw that the wickedness of man was great, &c.— Direct 


DISD and the Lor 
narration also is very frequently introduced by ‘2 (analogous to the Ore vectta- 


tioum ; frequently, indeed, with the secondary idea of a particle of asseyeration, 
as in Gen. 26, 9. 27, 20), e. g- Gen. 21, 30. 22, 16 sq. 26, 22. 29, 32- 37) 35- Jos- 
2, 24, &c., even when the direct narration is not expressly indicated, Gen. 4, 25. 


| 
| 


b 
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32, 31. 41, §1 Sq. Ex. 18, 4.—On the expression of a second object by means of 
a clause introduced by "3, see § 117. 4'. 

(c) Object-clauses introduced by TW, e.g. Est. 3, 4 NMIT™WN pnp TINS 
win for he had told them that he was a Jew; 1 Sam. 18, 15. Ezek. 20, 26. 
Eccles, 8, 122, even before direct narration, 1 Sam. 15, 20, 2 Sam. 1, 4. Some- 
what frequently WN is preceded by the ofa accusativi “NS fecitontedt to the 
circumstance, the fact, that), e.g. Jos. 2,10. 1 Sam. 24, 11.19. 2 Sam. II, 20. 
Is. 38, 3, but in Gen. 30, 29. Deut. 29, 15 equivalent to the way in which. 


§158. Causal Clauses. 


A complete clause, which assigns the reason for statements, 
demands, threats, &c., sometimes follows with the simple waw 
copulahive, e.g. Ps. 60,13 give. us help against the adversary, and 
(for) vacn zs the help of man; Gen. 22, 12. Ex. 23, 9. Job 22, 12, 
perhaps also Ps. 7, 10; or even without Waw, e.g. Gen. 17, 14. 
As a rule, however, special conjunctions in various combinations are 
used to introduce causal clauses. 


The most common causal conjunctions are *D j{Y" Is. 3, 16 and elsewhere, and 
TWN ]Y2 decause, prop. on account of the fact that ; both, however, may also be 
shortened to the simple jY" Num. 20, 12 and elsewhere, or to °D because, Gen. 
3, 14.17 and elsewhere, or to TWA Gen,.30, 18. 31, 49. 34, 13. 27. 1 Sams sane 
20,742, 20, 10. 23, 1 Wi. 9, 10. = 33. Hos. 14, 4. Zech. 1,15; also W2 Gen. 
39, 9. 23. On the other hand, the simple j})" is sometimes repeated for ‘emphasis, 
ys {> (something like the German sintemal und alldieweil) Lev. 26, 43. Ezek. 
13, 10 (without 4 36, 3); also WWN-DY 2 Sam. 3, 30, and sp-bys Deut. gi, £75 
Jud. 3, 12. Mal. 2, 14 o7 the ground that ; WE 2" by because of the circum- 
stance that, Deut. 23, 53 TW nini-bsvby | for this very cause that, Jer. 3, 8 
But just as the simple fY) is used for TWN jP", so also the simple “by with the 
perfect stands for WwINmDY Ps, 119, 136. Ezra 2, DEGecomip. DImDY Gen. 31, 20 


* Instead of a complete objective clause we sometimes find a kind of accusative 
and infinitive construction, especially after (D2 (prop. Zo give wp) in the sense of 
to allow, e.g. Num. 21, 23 392 “Sy benbeny TAYD jNY-NDY and Sihon did 
not suffer Israel to pass through his bor ae aC, a2in followed by an infinitive 
with 9, e.g. Gen. 20, 6. 31, 7. Ex. 3, 19. Comp. also the analogous examples in 
Deut. 28, 56 (after MD) to venture ; see § 113.d); Jud. 11, 20 (after PONT to 
trust); 1 Ki. 19, 4 (after byw to request), 


mel Jera28;, 9 ia subject-clause is thus introduced by WW instead of the 
usual °3. 


3 Also jy" prop. for therefore, Gen. 18, 5. 19, 8. 33, 10. 38, 26. Num. 


0, 31. 14, 43. 2 Sam. 18, 20 Q*é, and roby WE Job 34, 27 always mean 
pra as. 


— es 
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and posta) Deut. 28, 55, both with the perfect, equivalent to decause... not.— 
Comp. further, WS aR Gen. 22, 18. 26, 5. 2 Sam. 12, 6, all with the perfect, 
and 3 apy (2 Sam. 12, 10 with the perfect; Amos 4, 12 with the imperfect) prop. 
in return for the fact chat; similarly again the simple APY Num. 14, 24 with the 
perfect, and Deut. 7, 12. 8, 20 with the imperfect ; finally, WNID Is. 43, 4 arising 
from the fact that, =because ; VOX NOM 1 Sam. 26, 21 and blsewhené, and °3 nin 
Deut. 4, 37. Prov. 1, 29 for the reason that. 


Rem. 1. The preposition by (because of, on account of) with the infinitive 
(§ 114. e) is frequently used as the equivalent of a full causal clause; comp., é. g. 
Amos I, 3. 6. 13. 2, 1.6. Such a construction with the infinitive may, however, 


-according to § 114. 7, be continued by means of a finite verb, in which case ~by 


governs the verb as a conjunction ; e.g. Amos I, 9 dt ny ria! payor by because 
they delivered up...and remembered not, &c.; 1, 11. 2, 43 without Waw, Is. 30, 14. 

2. The choice of tense is regulated by the general principles stated in § 106 sqq., 
viz. the perfect (comp. especially § 106. /) refers to causes already brought fully into 
effect, the imperfect to those which may contingently arise; comp. e.g. Deut. 7, 12. 
8, 20. I Ki. 8, 33, where the imperfect leaves the possibility still open that the 
persons addressed will perhaps escape the threatened punishments by avoiding 
disobedience.—Comp. further, § 111. h on the imperfect consecutive, and § 112, 27 
on the perfect consecutive in the apodosis to causal clauses. 


§ 159. Conditional Sentences. 


Comp. H. Ferguson,‘ The Use of the Tenses in Conditional Sentences in Hebrew’ 
(Journal of the Society of Bibl. Lit. and Exeg., Middletown, Conn., June and 
September, 1882).—P. Friedrich, Die hebr. Conditionalsatze, Konigsberg, 1884 
(Inaug.-Dissertation).—Driver, Use of the Tenses, 3rd ed., p. 174 8qq- 

1. The great variety of construction in conditional sentences is 
owing to the fact that it frequently depends on the subjective judge- 
ment of the speaker, whether he wishes a condition to be regarded as 
capable of fulfilment (absolutely, or at least possibly), thus including 
those already fulfilled, or as incapable of fulfilment. On this dis- 
tinction depends the choice both of the conditional particle to be 
used (see below), and especially (as also in Greek and Latin) of the 
tense. The use of the latter is naturally determined according 
to the general principles laid down in § 106 sqq_ In the following 
sketch, for the sake of clearness, conditional sentences zw7thout con- 
ditional particles will be first discussed (letter 4), and afterwards 
sentences wih these particles (letter /). 
le | rn 


1 It may, moreover, happen that a different idea is introduced in the apodosis, 
from that with which the protasis started—a source of many further variations. 
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6 2, The relation between condition and consequence may be 
expressed, as in English, by the simple juxtaposition of two clauses. 
At the same time, it is to be observed in general, as a fundamental rule 
(in accordance with the original character of the two tenses), that 
the zmperfect, with its equivalents (the jussive, cohortative, imperative, 
perfect consecutive, and participle), is used to express a condition 
and consequence which are regarded as being capable of fulfilment 
in present or future time, while the perfect represents a condition 
already fulfilled in the past, and its consequence as an accomplished 
fact. The other use of the perfect—to represent conditions regarded 
as zmposstble—occurs only in connexion with particles. 


| 


Examples :— . 

G (a) Imperfect (comp. § 107. x) in protasis and apodosis, Jos. 22, 18. Ps. 104, 
28 sqq. poppy aa) {EN ¢f thou givest unto them, they gather, &c.; Ps. 139, 18. 
Job 20, 24. Eccles. 1, 18. Neh. 1, 8; with an interrogative imperfect in the 
apodosis, Jud. 13, 12; with the jussive, Job 10,16; with the cohortative, Prov. 
I, 23; with the perfect, Is. 26, 10 (yet well he not learn righteousness ; the apo- 
dosis forcibly denies what the imperfect in the protasis had represented as still 
conceivable; comp. Hos. 8, 12); with the perfect consecutive, Gen. 47, 25. Ex. 
33, 53 with the protasis suppressed, Job 5, 8 (see § 107. x). : ee 

a (4) Jussive in protasis (comp. § 109. /, 7) and apodosis, Ps. 104, 20 qwn-nwn 
mp WD) af thou makest darkness, it ts night; imperfect in the apodosis, Ps, 
104, 29 6. Also in Ex. 7, 9 and ‘iN. zt shall become a serpent, is the apodosis to 
a suppressed protasis zf thou cast it down ; Soin 2 Ki. 5, 10 a) is the apodosis 
to a protasis 7f ¢how wash, contained in what precedes. d 

€ — (¢) Cohortative (see § 108. e) in the protasis; perfect in the apodosis, Ps. 40, 6; 
imperfect consecutive, Job 19, 18 THM MAPS if L arise, they speak against 
me ; on the cohortative in the apodosis, comp. § 108. f, 

JF = @) Imperfect consecutive in the protasis (§ III. x), Ps, 139, 11 TOs of I say, 


&c. (with a noun-clause as the apodosis); with a frequentative perfect consecutive 
in the apodosis, 1 Sam. 2, 16, 


’ pPtiade ©! 


g 


(e) Perfect consecutive in the protasis and apodosis (see the examples, § 112, A& 
and /7), Gen. 44, 22 nid) VAN AY) and should he leave his father, his Sather 
would die; 9,15. 44,29. Ex. 4,14. 12,13. 1 Sam. 16, 2. 19, 3. 2 Sam. 13, 28. 1 Ki. 
| 8, 30} with frequentative perfects, Ex. 16, 21 (referring to the past, Jer. 20, 9); 

with imperfect in the apodosis (being separated from the Waw by Nd), Num. 23, 20. 
SE eee 

* On the termination f} comp. § 47. m. Inverse 284 also pyaws is probably to 
be explained from its immediately preceding the greater pause. These terminations 
in verses 28-30 and Ps. 139, 18 can scarcely have any connexion with the con- 
ditional sentence, although it is strange that fin Num. 32, 23 appears after xd-ox 


even in the protasis. In Num. 16, 29. 32, 20 fi before & (as in Job 31, ro in the 
apodosis) is to be explained from the dislike of hiatus. 


. 


| 
| 
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Job 5, 24; separated by an infinitive absolute, 1 Ki. 2,37; an interrogative clause 
in the apodosis, Lev. 10, 19; a noun-clause, Ps. 37, 10. Job 7, 21. 

(J) A simple perfect (to represent actions which are to be regarded as completed) 
in the protasis and apodosis, Prov. 18, 22 iD N¥1D TBS NY as one found 
a wife he has found a good thing; 24, 10; an imperfect in the apodosis, Job 19, 4. 
23,10; an imperfect consecutive, Ex. 20, 25. Prov. 11, 2. Job 3, 25. 23, 138. 29, 11; 
an interrogative clause, Num.12,14. Job 7,20 ¢f JZ have sinned (prop., well, now 
I have sinned !) what can J do unto thee? 21, 31. 35,6. Amos 3, 8; a noun-clause, 
Job 27, 19. ‘ ; 

(g) A participle as casus Pendens (comp. § 143.d, and the sections of the Grammar 
there referred to) or a complete noun-clause in the protasis; the apodosis mostly 
- introduced by waw afodosis, e.g. Prov. 23, 24 K*th. ia nowy DIN abi af one 
begetteth a wise child, he shall have joy of him ; with perfect frequentative in the 
apodosis, 1 Sam. 2, 13 and elsewhere; but also with a simple imperfect, e. g. Ex. 
21, 12 (comp. § 112. z); with an interrogative imperfect, 2 Ki. 7, 2. 19; with an 
interrogative perfect, Jud. 6, 13. 

(h) Infinitive with preposition (also as the equivalent of a conditional clause) 
in the protasis, and a perfect consecutive in the apodosis (comp. § 112. mm), €. g. 
2 Sam. 7, 14sqq. 3} yan iniyna if he commit iniquity, I will correct him 
with the rod of men ; Ex. 34, 348q. (with imperfect, followed by perfects frequen- 
tative in the apodosis). 


Rem. On the expression of condition and consequence by means of two co- 
ordinate zmperatives, see § 110. f. 

8. Particles used to introduce conditional sentences are DN (for 
which in the later and latest Books sometimes 171, see below, letter w) 
and 39? (1 Sam. 14, 30. Is. 63, 19 xd. Eccles. 6, 6. Est. 7, 4 DN, 
from %9 DN) 7% negative ND) DN and by vba) unless; °2 supposing 
that (Lat. ué), 7n case that, sometimes used almost in the same sense 
as ON. With regard to the difference between DX (ND DS) and op 
(D3), it is to be observed, as a fundamental rule, that ON is used 
if the condition be regarded either as already fulfilled, or if it, together 
with its consequence, be thought of as possibly (or probably) occurring 
in the present or future. In the former case, 0% is followed by the 
perfect, in the latter (corresponding to the Greek éav with the present 
subjunctive) by the imperfect or its equivalent (frequently in the 
apodosis also). On the other hand, 1 (839) is used when the con- 
dition is to be represented as of fulfilled in the past, or as of capable 
of fulfilment in the present or future, and the consequence accordingly 
as not having occurred or never occurring. In the former case, 3 
and bad are necessarily followed by the perfect (mostly also in the 


1 On 95 cf. Kohler in Geiger’s Zeitschr. fiir Wiss. und Leben, vi ( 1868), p. 21 sqq. 


mM 
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apodosis) corresponding to the Greek ei with the indicative of an 
historic tense, and the Latin imperfect or pluperfect subjective. In 
the latter case (which is extremely rare) the perfect, or the participle, 
or even the imperfect, may be used. 

Rem. Since it again frequently depends on the subjective judgment of the 
speaker (see letter a), whether a condition is to be regarded as possible or impos- 
sible, we cannot wonder that the distinction between ON and % is not always 
consistently observed. Although naturally 9 and xbib cannot take the place 
of OX and Np) DN (on the strange use of 5 in Gen. 50, 15, see below), yet, con- 
versely ON is sometimes used where % would certainly be expected; comp. e.g. 
Ps, 50, 12. 137, 5. 139, 8. Hos. 9, 12 (comp. verse 11). These examples, indeed 
(ON with the imperfect), may without difficulty be explained from the fact that 
the connexion of 15 with the imperfect was evidently avoided, because the imperfect 
by its nature indicates a still unfinished action, and consequently (as opposed 
to 95) a still open possibility. But OX is also used for 3 in connexion with the 
perfect, especially when an imprecation is attached by the apodosis to the condition 
introduced by DN, e.g. Ps. 7, 4sqq. 21 FT 6 6 MNT WYON of J have done 
this..., let the enemy pursue my soul, &c., comp. Job 31, 9sqq. The speaker 
assumes for a moment as possible and even actual, that which he really rejects 
as inconceivable, in order to invoke the most severe punishment on himself, if it 
should prove to be the case. : 

On the frequent addition of an infinitive absolute to the verb in clauses with 
DN, see § 113. 0 above. 

Examples :— 

A. ON 1. with fexfect in the protasis to express conditions, &c., which have 
been completely fulfilled in the past or which will be completely fulfilled in the 
future (the perfect is here equivalent to the futurum exactunt, § 106. 0). The 
apodosis! takes — 

(a) A perfect also, e.g. Prov. 9, 12 op nin MIDSNTDN if thou art wise, thou 
art wise for thyself; Ps. 73, 15 (see below on 3). : 

(6) Imperfect, e.g. Deut. 32, 41 MNIW"ON if J whet my glittering sword... 
DUN I will render vengeance, &c.; Job 9, 15 sq. and 30 (in both cases we should 
expect %S rather than “DN; so also Ps, 44, 21 sq., with an interrogative imperfect 
in the apodosis); Job 11, 13 (the apodosis is in verse 15). 

(c) Jussive (or optative), e.g. Job 31, 9 sqq. (see letter 7 above); Gen. 18, 3. 

(d) Perfect consecutive (see the examples in § 112. ge), e. g. Gen. 43, 9 xd-px 
“an al set if I bring him not... then I shall have sinned, &c.; Jud. 16, 17. 
2 Sam. 15, 33. 2 Ki. 7,4. On the other hand; e.g. Gen. 47, 6. Mic. 5, 7. Job 7, 4 


refer to actions already completed; in Gen. 38,9 and Num. 21, 9 the perfect 
with } is a perfect frequentative and refers to past time. 


* We are not here concerned with the fact that the logical apodosis (the con- 
sequence of the condition) is sometimes mentioned before the condition; as in 
Gen. 18, 28. 30. Jud. 11, 10. Ps, 63, 6 sq. 137, 6, and according to Dillmann 
Is. 4, 4. 


te) 6 tate kan i Dl tat et ld Bai: 
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(e) Imperfect consecutive (see § 111. g), &.g. Job 8, 4 if thy children have sinned 
GNDM) ++, DNbUM he has delivered them, &c. 

(/) Imperative, e.g. Gen. 50, 4) NITID7A b>) 'ya {7 SND NITON if now 
I have found grace in your eyes, speak, I pray you, 8&C. 5 the imperative precedes 
in Gen. 47, 16 and Job 38, 4. 18. 

(g) A (complete or incomplete) noun-clause, e. g. Jer. 14, 18 (a vivid realization 
of the future) if 7 have gone forth into the field (=if I go, &c.), then, behold, the 
slain with the sword! &c.; Prov. 24, 14 (wr with zwazw apodosis). 

2. DN with zmperfect in the protasis, to express what is possible in the present 
or future, as well as (according to § 107. 4) what has continued or been repeated 


in the past. The apodosis takes— 


(a) The perfect, e.g. Num. 32, 23 DONDM M3 JD PEYN NO~DYY but Hf ye will 
not do so, behold, ye have sinned; here the apodosis represents the time when 
the consequence has already taken place; so also Job 20, 12-14. On the other 
hand, Num. 16, 29 (as also 1 Sam. 6, 9 and 1 Ki. 22, 28) is a case of a pregnant 
construction, ¢f these men die as all men die, then (it will follow from this) ¢he 
Lord hath not sent me. 

(6) The zmperfect, e.g. 2 Ki. 7, 4 193 WENT ON if they save us alive, we shall 
live, &c.; Gen. 13, 16. 18, 28. 30. 28, 20 sq. Ex. 20, 25 (the second imperfect is 
equivalent to a jussive); Is. 1,18. 10, 22, Amos 9, 2-4. Ps. 50, 12 (where ON 
ironically represents an impossibility.as possible); Job 8, 5 sq. (with the insertion 
of a second condition in the form of a noun-clause); 9, 3. 20. 14, 73 a frequenta- 
tive imperfect referring to the past, Gen. 31, 8 “ON) MD-DN 7 (ever) he said thus 
eels 7" then they bare ...; Ex. 40, 37. In Gen. 42, 37 the consequence (on 
non cf. § 107. 5) precedes the condition. 

(c) The jussive (or optative), e.g. Ps. 137, 5; comp. § 109. #. 


31, 8 af he said (as often happened) . .., ther, &c. 

(f) The imperfect consecutive ; so perhaps Ps. 59, 16, if sD) is to be explained 
according to § III. 7. 

(g) The dmperative, e.g. Gen. 31, 50. 7 Sam. 20, 21 (with waw apodosis, but 
in verse 22 simply ])). 21, 10. Job 33, 5- 

(hk) A noun-clause, e.g. Gen. 4, 7- Ps, 139, 8. Job 8, 6. 31, 26 sq. 

3. BX with cohortative, e.g. Gen. 30, 31; comp. the passages in § 108. ¢. 

4. DX with zfindtive, Job 9, 27 “OND prop. if my saying ts (probably, 
however, we should read *F171D8). 

5. OX with a noun-clause, a g. Deut. 5, 22 (in the apodosis a perfect with 
waw apodosis), Gen. 27, 46. Jud. 9, 15 (imperative in the apodosis); 11,9 (imper- 
fect in the apodosis); 2 Sam. 12, 8 (cohortative in the apodosis); Hos. 12, 12; 
especially if the subject of the conditional clause be a personal pronoun, In an 
affirmative sentence this pronoun is often joined to Y, in a negative sentence to 
pS (comp. on both, § 100. 0), while the predicate (cf. § 116. ¢) is epreasived 
by a participle, usually expressing the future, e.g. Jud. 6, 36sq. PWD yey os 
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if thou wilt save, &c.; Gen. 24, 49 po yy p2v*"DS if ye will deal, &c.; 1 Sam. 
23, 23. In Gen. 24, 42 sq. the condition is expressed in a more humble form 
by the addition of 83. With PY Gen. 43,5 DVD FYNTDN) but af thou wilt 
not send, &c.; 20, 7 (with imperative in the apodosis) ; Ex. 8, 17. 9, 2sq. 1 Sam. 
19, 11 (all with a participle also in the apodosis), But w and j' may also be 
used after DN without a suffix; thus W Gen. 23, 8. 1 Sam. 20, 8279 KALG;, 15, 
and elsewhere, "DN (¢f zt be not the casé) Gen. 30, 1. Ex. 32, 32. Jud. 9, 15. 
2 Ki. 2, 10; comp. also }D"DN 7 7 be so, Gen. 25, 22. 

B. } 2, according to the common opinion originally identical with ji] dehold! 
Probably, however, }7] 7f, is a pure Aramaism, and since the Aramaic word never 
has the meaning Jehold, it is at least improbable that it had originally any 
connexion with ff] or 733. Comp. Ex. 8, 22. Is. 54, 15. Jer. 3, 1. 2 Chron. 7, 13. 
But in Job 12, 14 and 23, 8 the meaning defo/d is to be preferred. 

c.f wbad bn) HF not: 

1. With erfect in the protasis and apodosis (comp. § 106. A), e.g. 1 Sam. 14, 30 
Dyn Dn bow box nid 0D FN ow much more, if the people had eaten 
freely ». ., Aad there not been a great (=much greater) slaughter? &c.; Jud. 8, 19 ; 
abs is used in the same sense as 35 in Est. 7, 4, comp. Eccles. 6, 6 (with a question 
in the apodosis).—With the perfect in protasis and apodosis after xbab Gen. 31, 42. 
43, 10. Jud. 14, 18. 1 Sam. 25, 34. 2 Sam. 2, 27. Is. 1,9. On the other hand, 
in Deut. 32, 29 35 with a perfect is followed by an imperfect in the apodosis, 7f 
they were wise, they would understand this; in Mic: 2, 11 by a perfect consecutive. 

2, With zmperfect after xbb Deut. 32, 27, WS probably as the modus ret 
repetitae, were it not that I ever and again feared, &c.; so also the imperfect after 
95 with the apodosis suppressed, Gen. 50,15 supposing that Joseph should hate us ; 
since, according to the context, the danger was real, the use of 3 here is strange ; 
conversely in other cases, e.g. Ps. 73, 15. Job 9, 15sq. 30, 35 would be more 
natural than ON. 

3. A noun-clause occurs after Eb) a Sam. 18, 13. (2°Ka; 3, 14. Ps. Ot, tan ale 
with imperfect in the apodosis ; Job 16, 4 W* 7; with cohortative in the apodosis. 

D. %5D supposing that, if :— 

1. 'D with ferfect in the protasis, e. g- Num. 5, 20 nny SD TN) but thou, of 
thou hast gone astray, &c.; with a frequentative perfect consecutive ‘in the apodosis, 
Job 7, 13. sq.; with an imperfect consecutive, Job 22, 29. i 

2. °D with zmperfect in the protasis, e.g. Ps. 23, 4 JNTD Di yea, though 
J walk (have to walk)..., Z will fear no (NT NTN) evil: 24. 246) Ex oy, i 
May Ty APN SD if thou buy an Hebrew servant, six years shall he serve 
(but in verses 3-5 a series of definite conditions with definite consequences is 
introduced by ON; so also the ‘D in verse 7 is followed in verses 8-11 by the 
special cases with ON; cf. also verse 17 sqq.); comp. Gen. 4,24. 24, 41. Job 38,5; 


_ with a perfect consecutive in the apodosis, Gen. 32, 18sq. Ex. 18, 16; with a 


noun-clanse, Is. 1, 15. 
3. 1D with a 2own-clause (and imperfect in the apodosis), 2 Sam. 19, 8. 
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REMARKS, 


1. In 2 Ki. 5, 13 the particle ‘AN (Masora ‘38, probably in the sense of my 
father) appears exceptionally for 3; its meaning here is unquestionable, but its 
origin is obscure. Comp. the exhaustive discussion of Delitzsch and Wetzstein 
on Job 34, 36, where this ‘IN appears to be used as a desiderative particle.— 
Sometimes when one case has been already discussed, another of the same 
character is added by means of 1S o7, e.g. Ex. 21, 36 70) pris 8 ov (another 
possible case) z¢ is known that, &c., i.e. but if it be known, &c., LXX édy bé, 
Vulg. sin autem; comp. Lev. 4, 23. 28. 5,1. 25, 49. 2 Sam. 18, 13; with a 
following imperfect, Ezek. 14, 17 sq.—On the hypothetical use of "WS (which 


_ is interchangeable with "5 in other senses also) Lev. 4, 22 (in verses 3 and 27 DN), 


Deut. 11, 27 (verse 28 DN), Jos. 4, 21, see the Lexicon. 

2. The conditional sentence is frequently found in an abridged form, where the 
suppressed clauses can be easily supplied from the context; comp. Gen. 13, 9. 
24, 49. I Sam. 2, 16 xd-ox) and if not, equivalent to and if thou wilt not 
give it to me, then I take it (perfect according to § 106. 2) dy force ; comp. 
1Sam.6,9. The use of &) alone in Jud. 6, 13 is peculiar, as also in 2 Ki. 10, 15 
(where we should read with the LXX w Sim} WON) Wi} in the sense of 
if it be so; so in 2 Sam. 13, 26. 2 Ki. 5,17 Ny alone is used in the sense 
of zf really .. . not, in each case with a following jussive equivalent to may there 
at least, &c. (cf. § 143. 2).—In I Sam. 13, 13. Job 3, 13 the condition must be 
supplied from the preceding clause to complete the sentence introduced by 
nAy %D (Job 31, 28 by "D, 2 Ki. 13, 19 by T8).—The apodosis also appears some- 
times in an abridged form (e.g. Gen. 4, 24- Is. 43, 2) or is entirely suppressed, 
e.g. Gen. 30, 27. 38, 17. 50, 15 (see letter y above), Ex. 32, 32. Ps. 27, 13. Job 
38, 5, where properly 73 must be supplied with yan 3 as in verses 4 and 18; 
cf. § 167. a.—In Ps. 8, 4, instead of the apodosis J exclaim which we should 
expect, the exclamation itself follows. 

3. The absolute certainty with which a result is to be expected, is frequently 
emphasized by the insertion of 9D Is. 7, 9; IS °D 2 Sam. 2,27. 19, 7. Job11, 15; 
or MAY 'D now verily, Num. 22, 29. 1 Sam. 14, 30 after 3, Gen. 31, 42. 43, 10 


v 


after sb35, Job 8, 6 after DN. On this corroborative °D comp. such passages as 


Gen. 18, 20, &c., and § 148. ite 
4. Sometimes the force of a hypothetical particle extends beyond the apodosis 
to a second conditional clause, as in the case of DN Prov. 9, 12. Job 10, 15. 16, 6. 


22, 23, and °D Is. 43, 2. 
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5. In Ex. 33, 20 a negative statement takes the place of a condition with a ge 


negative consequence, for a man doth not see me and live, instead of for if a man 
sees me, he does not live; comp. the similar passages, Deut. 22, I. 4 thou shalt 
not see... and hide thyself, instead of af thou seest ... thou shalt not hide thyself. 


§ 160. Concessive Clauses. 


Besides the use of the imperative in the sense of a concession, 
meant either seriously (§ 110. a) or mockingly (§ 110. J), and of 
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concessive circumstantial clauses (§ 141. ¢, § 142. d, and § 156.7 ), 
concessive clauses may be introduced— 

(a) By a simple DY 7: thus Job 9, 15 with perfect, of (=though) I had been 
in the right; 1s. 1,18 and 10, 22 with imperfect in reference to a contingent event. 

(0) By °D D3 yea though, Is. 1, 15 with imperfect; for which we find simply 
D3} in Is. 49, 15 with imperfect, yea, though these may forget, yet...; On the other 
hand, with perfect, Jer. 36, 25. Ps. 95» 9: Neh. 6, 1; ee Di 'D even if, though, 
Eccles. 4, 14. 

(©) By the preposition -by governing a complete noun-clause, as Job 16,37 
‘B22 pon-nd by notwithstanding that no violence is in mine hands, or a verbal- 
clause, Is. 53,9. On “by with the infinitive in a similar sense (equivalent to 7 
addition to the fact that = notwithstanding that), comp. § 119. aa, note 2. 


§ 161. Comparative Clauses. 


1. A comparison between two facts is sometimes established by 
simply uniting them with waw copulative, especially in gnomic poetry, 
when facts of a moral nature are compared with those of the physical 
world, e.g. Job 5, '7 man is born unto trouble, and the sons of flame 
fly upward, i.e. as the sparks by nature fly upward, so man, &c.; 


Job 12, 11 (in an interrogative form; in 34, 3 the same comparison - 


as a statement); more commonly in the opposite order, 14, 11 sq. 
Prov. 17, 3. 25,3 26, 3. 9- 14. 27, 21, &c.. Even without the 
connecting } Job 24, 19 drought and heat consume the snow waters, 
ARONn bins so doth Sheél those who have sinned (comp. § 155. 7); 
comp. Jer. 17, 11. 

2. The conjunction W3 (comp. § 155. g; the simple "WE occurs 
in the same sense in Ex. 10, 6. 14, 13. 34, 18) as, guemadmodum, 
is used as a comparative conjunction (Obad. 15), frequently with 
}2 so, corresponding to it in the apodosis, Is. 31, 4. 52, 14 sq. 
Sometimes, however, {3 (so also) occurs even after independent state- 
ments, Is. 55, 9. Jer. 3, 20.— Exact coincidence of two facts is 
expressed in Eccles. 5, 15 by ‘Y may-d3 in all points as. 


1 On this waw adaeguationis, and in general on these figurative maxims of 
comparison, see Delitzsch, Das Salomonische Spruchbuch, p. 9sq. Moreover, 
instead of entire clauses, the nouns alone (without predicates) are frequently 
grouped together, e. g. Prov. 25, 12. 25 sq. (called by Delitzsch, the ‘emblematic 
Mashal’). The expressions DY awn prop. to be counted with some one, Ps. 88, 5, 
and Dy byins to be likened with some one, Ps. 28, 1. 143, 7, also arise from the 
idea of comparison implied in grouping things together, On this use of OY cf. 
Job 9, 26, where with is equivalent to Zhe. , 
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Rem. On the use of 3 as, with single nouns or pronouns to introduce com- 
parisons, comp. § 118.5; on the alleged use of 3 as a conjunction (equivalent to 
"WN, comp. § 155. ¢.—It is to be further remarked that 2-3 when used in 
correspondence with one another, as—so (e. g. Lev. 7, 7. Is. 24, 2. Hos. 4,9; 
also so—as, Gen. 18, 25. 44, 18; in Jos. 14, 11. 1 Sam. 30, 24 33—3; Ps. 127, 4 
}2—3, comp. Joel 2, 4), are not to be regarded as conjunctions, but as virtual 
substantives with a following genitive; 7! 133 D33 Num. 15, 15 properly means 
the like of you shall be the léke of the stranger, ive. your duty shall be (also) the 
stranger's duty; cf. Lev. 24, 22. 


§ 162. Disjunctive Sentences. 


The introduction of another possible case, excluding that which 
preceded, is effected by ix or, e.g. Ex. 21, 36, equivalent to the 
Latin vel, but also equivalent to aut with an exclusive antithesis, 
2 Ki. 2, 16; so Is. 27,5 iN=zt would then happen that, for which 
elsewhere °2 iN. 

In the sense of s’ve—sive we find i8—iX, or DX—DN, or DX)}—ON 
(see the examples in the Lexicon), also }—} Lev. 5, 3. Num. 9, 14. 
Deut. 24, 7. Is. 2, 13 sqq. Jer. 32, 20. Ps. 76, 7. Job 34, 29, perhaps 
also Ex. 21, 16 (but not Prov. 29, 9; comp. Delitzsch on the passage), 
and 54 (see § 143. ¢); cf. also D3—D3 (in Gen, 24, 44 D3!—D3) 
both—and: but X> ni— xd D3 (in Gen. 21, 26 xd Dad Da; Zech. 
1,18 Sy) Di—D3) netther—nor. On disjunctive questions, see § 150. g. 


$163. Adversative and Exceptive Clauses. 


1. After negative sentences (especially after prohibitions) the 
antithesis (Jw/) is introduced by BN °9, e.g. 1 Sam. 8, 19 and they 
said, Nay, but we will have a king over us; Ps. 1, 2 and elsewhere ; 
frequently also by *? alone, e.g. Gen. 18, 15. 19, 2, or even simply 
connected by}, Gen. 17, 5, 7) as perfect consecutive; 42, 10; 
cf. Ex.-5, 18. 

Rem. Sometimes the negation is only virtually contained in the preceding sen- 
- tence, e.g. in the form of a rhetorical question (Mic. 6, 3 sq.) or of conditions 
which are to be regarded as not having been fulfilled (Job 31, 18); "D or ON "3 
in such cases becomes equivalent to ay, rather. 

_ 2, Exceptive clauses, depending on another sentence, are introduced 
by "D DEN except that, and (again after negative sentences, see letter a 
above) DN °D! unless; especially OX *? with the perfect (equivalent 


: 
1 Very probably this use of DX °2 arises from the original meaning for 7/, 


surely if (*D in an affirmative sense); so evidently in Ex. 22, 22 as a forcible 
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to unless previously) after imperfects which contain a declaration, e. g. 
Gen. 32, 27 J will not let thee go, except thou hast previously blessed me ; 
Lev. 22,6. Is. 5, 10. 65,6. Amos 3,7. Ruth 3, 18. Finally, ON ‘mp2 
unless, Amos 3, 4 (with perfect after a rhetorical question), or simply 
mp3 Gen. 43, 3 with a noun-clause, excep? your brother be with you; 
Is. 10, 4 after a rhetorical question, with a verbal-clause. 


Rem. The principal statement, to which DN %3 appends an exception, must 
sometimes be supplied from the context; thus, Gen. 40, 14 (I desire nothing else) 
except that thou remember me, equivalent to only do thou remember, &c. (comp. 
§ 106. z, note 2). Comp. Mic. 6, 8, where DN %3, equivalent to nothing but, is 
used before an infinitive, and Job 42, 8, equivalent to ovly, before a noun. 


§ 164. Zemporal Clauses. 


1. The relations of time existing between two different actions 
or events are frequently expressed without the aid of a conjunction 
simply by juxtaposition :— 

(a) Actions or events are represented as wholly or in part s¢z/¢aneous by connect- 
ing a noun-clause with another noun-clause or verbal-clause introduced by } (or 737}), 
e.g. Gen. 7,6 and Noah was six hundred years old (prop. a son of six hundred 
years), DIDO and (i.e. when) the flood was. ‘This is especially the case 
when the predicate of the noun-clause (frequently introduced by Sip stz/7) is 
expressed by an active participle, e.g. Job 1, 16sq. “31 SI HY WW Ay ai 
he was yet speaking, and there came another, &c.; see the numerous examples 
in § 111. g and § 116. , Instead of a complete noun-clause there often occurs 
a simple casus pendens after “3 with a participial attribute in the sense of when- 
ever any one..., e.g. 1Sam. 2,13 7) NB Ny nat vixnba whenever any man 
offered sacrifice, then came, &c.; 2 Sam. 2, 23 ‘and Ckewheet see the examples 
(in which the second member is generally introduced by waw apodoszs) in § 116. w. 

(6) Sequence is expressed by the juxtaposition (1) of two imperfects consecutive, 
e.g. Gen, 24, 19 ONAN inpwnp Dom and when she had done giving him drink, 
she said, &c.; 28,8sq. 29, 31. g0, 9. 32, 26, &c.; comp: § 11m, Ww; (2) ofa 
noun-clause with a passive participle as predicate, and a verbal-clause attached 
by 1, &g Gen. 38, 25; comp. § 116.v; in Gen. 49, 29 an imperative follows 
without 13 (3) of two perfects (frequently with the secondary idea of rapid succes- 
sion! of the two actions or events in past time), e.g. Gen. 19, 23... R¥" WOWA 


resumption of the preceding DN. Thus, e.g. Jud. 15, 7 is simply surely when 
T have been avenged of you, after that I will cease, equivalent to, I will not cease, 
until I have, &c. When the exception follows, an ellipse must be assumed, e. g. 
Rath 3, 18 szrely (or for) when he has finished it (then the man will rest). It is 
far less natural to assume such an ellipse with DN °D du¢ (before entire clauses 
as before single nouns); see letter a above. 

1 This secondary idea is implied here by the mere co-ordination of two independent 
verbal-clauses, just as the idea of simultaneous occurrence (according to § 116. #, 
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“Nn Na widy the sun was just risen ..., and Lot came, &c., comp, I Sam. 9, 5. 
2Sam. 2, 24; Gen. 44, 3 sq. Jud. 3, 24. 15, 14. 20, 39 sq.—In all these examples the 
subject follows immediately after the connective Waw, and then the (simple) 
perfect. On the other hand, (4) a perfect consecutive follows another perfect 
consecutive to express the contingent succession of future actions, e. g. Gen. 44, 4. 
DION MPs} DM) and when thou dost overtake them (as soon as thou shalt 
have overtaken), thou shalt say unto them. Naturally, examples of this kind are very 
closely related to conditional sentences; see, therefore, the examples in § 112, 2& 
and § 159. g. On the connexion of an imperfect consecutive or a perfect with 
detached expressions of time (as equivalent to complete clauses), cf. § 111. 4; 
on the imperfect consecutive after ‘71') and a statement of time, cf. § 111. ¢; on 


the perfect consecutive following a detached statement of time, as in Ex. 16, 6, 


cf. § 112. 00.— Ini Sam. 29, Io an imperative with } follows the perfect consecutive. 

(5) The fact that one action or event has not yet taken place on the occurrence 
of another, is expressed by Db (an adverb, not a conjunction) with the imperfect 
(according to § 107. c). The apodosis, which may consist of a subject and perfect 
or even of a noun-clause (Gen. 24, 151), is then connected by 1 (or 737) as in the 
examples above, under no. 3, e.g. Gen. 19, 4 (comp. Jos. 2, 8) WIN) 13y) pb 
“N 32D] «4+ VPN they had not yet lain down, and (= when) the men of the 
city . ~, compassed, &c.; Gen. 24, 25. 

2. Conjunctions used to introduce temporal clauses are ‘3 and “WS? 
when (*3 with the imperfect also = as offen as, Ps. 8, 4); less frequently 
DS * (joined with a perfect), e.g. Gen. 38, 9. Num. 21, 9. Jud. 6, 3. 
Ps. 41, 7. 94, 18, comp. also Is. 24, 13 = guotiescunque; also in the 
same sense with an imperfect, Num. 36, 4; with a perfect equivalent 
to the futurum exactum, Is. 4, 4. Other conjunctions of time are the 
compounds 122 when, Gen. 19,15; WS2 when, after that; WSN, 
‘2-TY until (also the simple “TY, e.g. Gen. 38, 11. Jos. 2, 22. 1 Sam. 
1, 22 [with the imperfect = only when, as in 2 Sam.to, 5]; 2, 5 and 
elsewhere ; especially in the formula b YRUT ADI“ until there was 
none left remaining to him, Num. 21,35. Deut. 3, 3. Jos. 8,22. 11,8; 
but 1 Sam. 14, 19 whzle, as long as); xd TW IY before that, Eccles. 
12, I. 2.6 with an imperfect, as in Prov. 8, 26 TY with a perfect; 
DN“IY, DX WNW antl the time when; WOXNS (for which in Ezek. 


note 1) is implied in the co-ordination of a noun-clause with another clause. 
In Gen. 27, 30 the immediate succession is especially emphasized by 9% and the 
infinitive absolute, Jacob was yet scarce gone out... then Esau his brother came ; 
in Ps. 48, 6 by }D and the addition of two more perfects without 1. 

1 On the perfect in the protasis, which is critically doubtful, comp. § 107. ¢. 

2 On WA as an original demonstrative, cf. § 138.@; hence WWW] WNW 
is properly up to that (moment)—we shall return. ’ 

$ Analogous to the frequent use of wen [prop. 7f | for wann [ = when] in German. 
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4o, 1 WHINY; Lev. 25, 48. 1 Sam. 5, 9 simply INN ; Lev. 14, 43- 
Jer. 41, 16. Job 42, 7 simply 08) after that; WP (prop. since that 
time; the dependent clause is attached to it in the same way as the 
attributive clause to the demonstrative TW § 138. e) stnce, Gen. 39, 53 
p1D2 (and simply 070 § 107. ¢) before; NDP (for WS NP) decfore, 
Ps. 129, 6. 

Rem. 1. With regard to the tenses used with the above conjunctions, the rules 
are practically the same as those given in § 158. d for causal clauses. The 
perfect indicates actions completed in the past or future (in the former case 
corresponding to the Latin pluperfect, § 106. f, and in the latter to the Latin 
futurum exactum, § 106. 0), the imperfect denotes actions occurring contingently 
in the future. On DD, Dp ba, and I} with the imperfect as a Zempus historicum, 
comp. § 107. ¢. 

2. Clauses introduced by TY, ‘DTP, or TWIP, sometimes express a limit 
which is not absolute (terminating the preceding action), but only relative, beyond 
which the action or condition described in the principal clause still continues; 
thus, I) with the imperfect, Ps. 10,1; ‘D~TY with the perfect, Gen.°26, 13; 
WNTY with the perfect, Gen. 28, 15 ; with the imperfect, Ps. 112, 8.—Like the 
Arab. 35 , IY may even introduce a main clause; e.g. Ex. 15, 16 ayy 
prop. no doubt =thus it came to this—they passed over, i.e. so they passed over. 

3. The infinitive construct governed by a preposition (§ 114. d, e) is very 
frequently used as the equivalent of a temporal clause ; the infinitive with 2 may 
usually be rendered in English by when, as, or whilst ; the infinitive with 3 by 
when, as soon as (in Prov. 10, 25 followed by a noun-clause introduced by wat 
apodosis), or, when referring to the future, by ¢/; the infinitive after td by szzce. 
According to § 111.g such statements of time are generally preceded by ‘i]" 
and the apodosis follows in the imperfect consecutive; hence in 1 Sam. 17, 55 
(cf. Driver on the passage) Nin Di with a simple perfect following, is unusual. 
On the continuation of these infinitival constructions by means of the perfect 
consecutive, comp. § 112.7, and in general, § 114. ~—With the participle 3 


“appears to be used as the equivalent of a conjunction in DWIDD as he drew back, 


Gen. 38, 29 (unless we should read 22), and in NODS when it budded, 40, 10. 


§ 165. Final Clauses’. 


1. Like most of the dependent clauses hitherto treated, the final 
clause may also be joined by a simple waw copulahve to the main 
clause, unless the final clause is directly subordinated to the 
governing verb. 


Examples of the connexion: (a) ofa final imperfect (or jussive?) with a perfect 
by means of 1, Lam. 1, Ig, see § 107. 7; with an interrogative sentence, 2 Sam. 


= Comp. H. G. T. Mitchell, Fixal Constructions of Biblical Hebrew, Léipzig, 
1879. 
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9, I. 3. Job 38, 24; with an optative, Ps. 51, 9; (8) of a cohortative with an 
imperative by 3, Gen. 29, 21. 1 Sam. 15, 16, or a jussive, Neh. 2, 5 (§ 108. @); 
(y) of a jussive with an imperative by |, Ex. 9, 1. 2 Sam. 16, 11. 1 Ki. 5, 20. Ps. 


59, 14. 86,17; with a jussive, Job 21, 19, or cohortative, § 109. f, g (comp. also 
2 Sam. 24, 21 the infinitive with b, Jon, 1, 11 Mm) with the 1st plur. imperf., and 
2 Chron. 29, 10 ‘a25-Dy, which are equivalent to cohortatives); (5) of an impera- 
tive with a jussive, cohortative, or interrogative sentence by 1, § 110.2; (€) ofa 
perfect consecutive after another perfect consecutive, Lev. 14, 36; after an imper- 
fect, § 112. m and ; similarly after a jussive, § 112.7; after an imperative, 
§ 112. v.—On negative final clauses joined by N?\ to the imperfect (so Ex. 28, 43. 
30, 20; and 2 Sam. 13, 25 after NON with a jussive in the main clause) see the 
Rem. on § 109. g. In Ex. 28, 32. 39, 23 the negative final clause is simply con- 
nected by xb .—On the use of an historical statement after verbs of commanding, 
where we should expect a final clause (e.g. Neh. 13, 9 then J commanded, and 
they cleansed, equivalent to that they should cleanse, and they cleansed ; in Job 9, 7 
a negative final clause is connected in this way by dy), comp. § 120.7. 

For examples of the direct subordination of the final imperfect (without }) see 
§ 120. ¢. 


2. Final conjunctions are WW yd to the end that; also simply 
qo? Gen. 12, 13. 27, 25. Ex. 4,5. Ps. 51, 6 and elsewhere; WW WAYa 
prop. for the purpose that, Gen. 27, 10, and simply WAy2 Gen. 27, 4. 
Ex. 9, 14. 20, 20; also the simple WN Deut..4, 10. 40. 6, 3. 32, 46. 
Jos. 3, 7. Neh. 8, 14 sq.; negatively, Nd WS Gen. 11, 7. 24, 3- 
1 Ki. 22,16; or ‘Y Eccles. 3,14; also negatively, Nbyi mary 
Jor the matter ( purpose) that... not, Eccles. 7, 14; ‘mpap with imperfect, 
Ex. 20, 20. 2 Sam. 14, 14 that .. . not.—Quite exceptional is the use 
of “}2 (if the text be right) in Deut. 33, 11 PO*PY}, with the imperfect, 
equivalent to hat... zof [in prose, O42]. 

Rem. All the conjunctions here mentioned are naturally always used with the 
imperfect, see § 107. g (on Jos. 4, 24, see § 74. g).—On the negative conjunctions 
by and }5 that not, lest, see § I 52.fand w. On the infinitive with at (also wid 
Gen. 18, 19. 37, 22 and elsewhere) as the equivalent of a final clause (Gen. 11, 5. 
28, 4, &c.), see § 114. f,%, p. On the continuation of such infinitival constructions 
by means of the finite verb, see § 114.7. On the negation of the final infinitive 
by sabdad, § 114. s. On the preposition j) with a substantive or infinitive as the 
equivalent of a negative final clause (Gen. 31, 29. ISam. 15, 23, &c.), see § 119. x 
and y. 


1 Jn Ezek. 36, 27 a final clause is introduced by “WS NN, thus at the same time 
taking the form of an object-clause. oF 
240n 5) as a supposed conjunction (equivalent to the Arabic /2) 1 Ki. 6, 19, see 
§ 66.4. 
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§ 166. Consecutive Clauses. 


1, Consecutive clauses are added by means of simple waw copulative 
with the jussive*, especially after negative and interrogative sentences, 
e.g. Num. 23, 19 Of DIN-}23 332) bye wins x5 God is not a man, 
that he should lie, and (i.e. neither) the son of man, that he should 
repent; Is. 53,2 WON; ~ Hos. 14, 10 nya fia vy jax) DIN 
who ts wise, that he may understand these things ? prudent, that he may 
know theme In Gen. 16, 10 a negative consecutive clause comes 
after a cohortative, and in Ex. 10, 5 after a perfect consecutive—On 
the other hand, in Job 9, 32. 33 the jussive in the sense of a con- 
secutive clause is attached without Waw to the preceding negative 
sentence (in verse 32 a second jussive follows, likewise without Waw, 
Sor he is not a man, as I am, that T should answer him, that we should 
come together in judgement). On the imperfect consecutive as expressing 
a logical consequence, see § 111. 7; on the perfect consecutive as a 
consecutive clause after a participle, see § 112. 7. 

2. Conjunctions introducing consecutive clauses are again (see 
§ 157.¢, note 2) ‘2 and “WX=so that; especially again after interro- 
gative sentences, according to § 107.7 comp. Num. 16, 11, °2 with 
the imperfect, ‘hat ye murmur; on the other hand, in Gen. 20, 10 
with the perfect in reference to an action already completed. On 
"WS with the imperfect (or jussive) equivalent to so ¢haf, comp. further 
Gen. 13, 16. 22,143; with perfect and imperfect, 1 Ki. 3, 12 sq., 
with the demonstrative force clearly discernible, depending on 2? ; 
on ND WY = ut non, comp. Deut. 28, 35. 1 Ki. 3, 8. 2 Ki. 9, 377- 

On } with a substantive or infinitive as the equivalent of a consecutive clause, 


see § 119. y. 


§ 167. Aposiopesis, Anacoluthon, Involved Series of Sentences. 


1. Apostopesis is the concealment or suppression of entire sentences 
or clauses, which are of themselves necessary to complete the sense’, 
and therefore must be supplied from the context. This is especially 
aly Pole 

1 That such examples as 333") are to be regarded as jussive, is probable from the 
analogy of Hos. 14, 10 and Job 9, 33. 

2 On the other hand, those cases are not to be regarded as examples of aposio- 


pesis, in which the answer, being closely connected with the question, is given 
simply in the infinitive with b; comp. § 147. @, note 1. 


5 
° 


. sete sk ae 


§ 167.] A postopesis, Anacoluthon, etc. 533 


frequent after conditional clauses ; besides the examples already given 
in § 189. dd, cf. also Ex. 32, 32 (the LXX and Samaritan supply Nv) ; 
Num. 5, 20. Jud. 9, 16 (in verse 19, after a long parenthesis, an 
imperative follows as the apodosis to this conditional clause); 1 Sam. 
12, 14 sq. 2 Sam. 5, 8 (where indeed the text is probably very corrupt; 
comp. the addition in 1 Chron. 11, 6); 2 Sam. 23, 17. JS iyi ee 
1 Chron. 4, 10. For other examples of various kinds, see § 117. 4, 
and especially § 147.—On Gen. 3, 22, comp. § 152. w at the end. 

2. Anacoluthon is the change from a construction which has 
“been already begun to one of a different kind. It is found 
especially after long parentheses, because the speaker has either 
lost sight of the beginning of his sentence, or for the sake of clearness 
purposely makes a new beginning; thus Gen. 20, 13. 31, 52 and 
Ezek. 34, 10 (comp. § 149 at the end); Num. 14, 21 sqq- 32, 20 sqq- 
Deut. 17, 2 sqq- 24, I Sqq. 29, 21 Sqq- Jud. ro, 11 (where, after 
a series of intermediate sentences, the predicate I saved you is sup- 
pressed); perhaps also Is. 66, 18 (comp., however, Delitzsch on the 
passage, which is certainly corrupt)’. On Gen. 23, 13 (5 with the 
imperative), see § 110. ¢. 

3. We may mention as instructive examples of znvolved series of 
sentences Gen. 24, 14 and 42 sqq., and Gen. 28, 6 sqq. 


oo i pan Se ne ne 

1 On the other hand, from the Semitic point of view the various kinds of 
compound sentences are ”o/ to be regarded as instances of anacoluthon, e. g. Gen. 
17, 14. 17, nor even Gen. 31, 40 (comp. § 143). 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


P. 19, note 2, line 9, after ‘ZDMG. 1895, 1 sqq.’ add ‘and 335 sqq.’ 

§ 5.2, compare Dalman, Aramdische Grammatik, p. 99, note 1, and especially 
Konig, Lehrgebdude, ii. 230 sqq. 

§ 9. e, line 5, omit &. 

§ 10. 2, last line, for n2730 read n334 (934 on p. 64, line 2, is a various 
reading). : 

§ 15. a, add ‘J. M. Japhet, Dze Accente der heiligen Schrift, Frankfurt, 1896.’ 

§ 28. a, line 11, for ‘w*yehtda’ read ‘w*y’hida,’ 

§ 45. 4, line 4, read ‘according to § 84a. e, goes back to the ground-form g77i/.’ 

§ 45. g, line 7, after ‘ (Baer vind) ’ add ‘in 2 Chron. 34, 10 Baer and Ginsburg 
read py.’ ; 

§ 49. é, line 8, omit 28, I5. 

§ 49. Z, line 5, after ‘2 Sam. 15, 33” add ‘ but Baer and Ginsburg read nin}. ‘ 

§ 51. 7, wwI3N Amos 2, 10 (for 38137) should also have been mentioned. 


§ 55.6, age § 55. da, lineg; § 55. f, line 2; § 66.¢, line 6; § 67. e, line 3, 
for V’'Y read VY. 


§ 58. g, line 5, after ‘Deut.’ add ‘6, 17 i, 
§ 62, line 8, read ‘64. e.’ 
§ 63. é, line 2 end, vead ‘letter g’; in line 6, read ‘§ 67. 2.’ 
P. 234, line 1, after ‘Ps. 118, 14’ read ‘ but this is probably for,’ &c. 
§ go. d, line 2, read MIDINI. 
P. 285, line 1, read toler, ninayo.’ 
P. 289, under DAP? read ‘a double piece of richly woven stuff” 
P. 296, under DD 3rd plur. masc. vead DIN", 
P. 308, line 5, for 3230 read 12377, 


THE PARADIGMS. 


In the paradigms of the verbs, those forms which are to be 
especially noticed by the beginner are marked throughout by an 
asterisk as model forms. Thus e.g. in the strong verb the 3rd sig. 
Jem. nbwp is the model for YP, which likewise has only a vocalic 
afformative, and AOBP is the model for MPBR, “ABP and 92962, which 
in the same way have a toneless afformative beginning with 
a consonant. On the other hand, the forms prpyP and IROUP, where 
the affix beginning with a consonant has the tone, stand by them- 
selves.—In the table of the pronouns the asterisk has a different 
meaning; see the foot-note there. — The bracketed forms (from 
Paradigm G onwards) are merely analogous formations not occurring 
in the Old Testament. 
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Nominative of the Pronoun, 
or Pronomen separatum. 


Sing. 1. comm. *238, in pause *338 ; 


‘28, in pause ‘28 Hk 


m. DAS (AS), in pause 
24 TBR 


FB (RR) 
m, S31 he. 
JN she. 
Plur. 1. comm, MIN (22M3) we. 


Pa ete DAN 


FBS, MBS | you 


m. DI, Mi 
at they. 
fH 


thou. 


Paradigms. 


A. The Personal 


Accusative of the Pronoun, 


0 ee ee 


A. 


Simple form. 


5 t-5( 1, panse: 4, 
I 


thee. 


9,1; WLS (A), 1; LS Aem. 


1; A; 1s her (eam). 


0; Dz; Ve us 
p>; D3 

you, 
(3; iz aay 


Q),0; DD, Ws; 
(DZ), 10_=* them (eos). 


(3), 15 L-, P53 (IL) them (eas). 


iy 


‘ 


tit 


Pronoun?. 


or Suffixum Verbi. 


— eS, 
B. 


Withndn energicum. 


AA; (B2) 
not found. 
m2, BS; (2) 
ns 
13 ? (see § 58. 2) 


these forms are 
not found. 


The Personal Pronoun. 


937 


Genitive of the Pronoun, or Sufixum Nominis 
(Pron. possessivum). 


_-_ TFT 


A, 
Attached to a sing. 
noun. 
‘_ my (prop. gen. 
met). 


I, 45, in) ay 
pause J— } (prop. 

7, I, (i) tut). 

7,4; Ws, 1 (9) hes 
(ecus and suus). 


a; AL; > her. 


aL; (2S) our. 


D2; | 

: " b YOUT. 
Di; D_, 

(a ag their. 
3, 1B, Le 


B. 


Attached to a noun 
plur. or dual. 


ee Ts 
T+ 

thy. 
= 


Do he, UN AE. 


mi her. 

3°_= our. 

D2 

A our. 
— 9 
pit Jt.” 
thetr. 

1 


1 Forms with an asterisk are exclusively poetic, those in parentheses are rare. 
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B. Strong 
Qal. Nipk'al. Prd. 
Se ae 4 
Perf. Sing. .m. RY Tage ont Sap Dap, Dupe | 
3.7 Tepe oo myape mae ewes nap 
2m, mbBR* ~ RISa* mY ApBP* PEP" 
of noep map aba RB? DUP 
rc. onbbe ms exp DBP? «HED 
Plur.3.c. WOR = 2B app Hp prey 
a.m. BRODY BATIR* DAY BAP? APP 
of Wee TR «BP THD? 
1c. BR = WD sop = 9Hp? 1295p 
Inf. Db, 723" bop bwp* 
Inf. absol. bipp* Sips, bipn* dup, Disp* 
Imp. Sing. 2.m. — 8P* 723° bppn* bp* 
a Aad "2" > 
Plur.2.m.  3?8P "33 bopn EP 
2. f. napbp* myyae* mapbRI* —y2Bp* 
Impf. Sing.3.m. epy* TB yop epee Spy 
3 BPH TRA been = Sup 
a.m, OPA IADR bepn Deen 
27 eppRY “aan opm sbupne 
rc, DBRS TBD bens 
Plur.3.m. OP IBD sop sbropr 
3. 7 mabapR* ny Bon mbban* — nadapn* 
2.m. Yop WAIN bopn bepn 
2. meen nya mbaan — mabipn 
a bem ups 
Shortened Impf. ( Jussive). 
Part. act. bept = a3 op = Sepp apn 


pass. bapp* 


Strong Verb. 539 


Peal. . Hipk'il. Fopk‘al. Hithpaél. 


20 >pa* Sypne Sypnin* 


1 oe nepyt pena 
nrep* npepa* nPop" npepnn* 

no? novPy mop? nzepnn 

mpoP ‘ADEPT noOPr pop 

Dep bop SpA sbepnn 

pabep . APPT pAepD | DRDEPHN 

PPP moOPn POPT mPBPAT 

: 2782 2pBPD sop) npepny 

RG ee nee 
wanting. Seapine wanting. Swpnin* 
asp oppa* bepa* bepnir* 
a ie Ta a ee 

DDpn* bepnin* 

‘DOpT* sSepnin* 

wanting. sbyspn wanting. bupnn 
nabepn* nabepnn* 
bipy* bp bpp bypnv 

been bnpn been bepnn 

bepn bopn 7OPA bepnn 

bpy bps Spas bupny 

bop bp up sEpN 
mabaon* nap nabippx = abba 
buon bop sypn *EPAN 
maborn mpepn mpBpH napenn 


mp3 orbP3 20R2 BPN? 


540 Paradigms. 


C. Strong Verb 


pl 


Suffixes 1 Sing. 2Sing.m. 2Sing.f. 3 Sing. m. 
220? 

Perf, Cal 3 ths | BR 28? j 

4 

B 


shaw PEP 
af sondup qnby qndyp hee 
3 of. ae le W20P W2EP | ad 
mM. ASP as ee Mee: 
2. f — *MADYP = = ADP 
<s 5 ROP 
Le a pabyp = pad a 
pe Paid ae {eben} : 
Plur. 3. ¢. *noup TOVP poyp amp 
2m. — AADOP = = IMHADNP 
I. ¢, — pooup «= qubwp smd 
Sup yan 
Inf. Qal ous ha 20? i 
nf. Qa {asen shoot TOP iPep 
Imp. Qal 2. 250P ~ te adiop 
(from an Jmperf. in a »ndvi) 
sbinpy be qbup> ambyp 
Impf. Qal 3. m. ae ies ee Pe 
Oa? say quiaky quay aniabs 
Re: < < : 
saben 5yp Wis. 3b} 
with Vin ie eke 1 rk. BBR 
Plur.3.m. RORY PMY «aA NDY 


Perf. Pi'él 3m. DBR WNP qbep ibup 


Strong Verb with Suffixes. 541 


with Suffixes. 


3 Sing. f. 1 Plur. 2Plur.m. 2Plur.f. 3 Plur.m. 3 Pilar of: 


ee oe Baege 
mIUP yp ing. ing. tt yp 
FID}? Pa wanting. wanting pviad {OP 
nabep —sandwp —- ina onde —wanting. 
mmbyp — wAdYP ae = ondyp — wanting. 
mabdyp sD? — —- DAP wanting. 
whbpp  — pgndop wanting, «ONDER = PAPNP 
moyp soup wanting. wanting. pidyp poop 
wanting. ay — — wanting. wanting. 
mapyP — padyp wanting. puDyP wanting. 
oS ee eee aaa 
n23n>d 
pepe aa ting. D902 pb? 
mpbeP Pe bP papyP wan ng Tir san a 


ee fee ee Se 


< 

nmoyp “ 

me : ie dup i = ppbP os 
app) 

eee: ee 

mabe dep? 

nbiad) oe popup wanting. ppp’ wanting. 
men ereepe a < a 


mbps iow posbep) —_ wanting. piMp? wanting. 


| eee ee 


mw Spey wanting. wanting. nowp POP 
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D. Verbs primae gutturalis. 
Qal. Nipkal. Hipkil. ~Hopkal. 


Perf. Sing. 3. m. oY spy2*  “Woyi* soyn* 


3. f myoy myoy* mpeyT | MTN 
2. m. BT miey, Tey TEYA 
af: ayy nyoy2 Toy TPT 
1e ‘TOY Ty CNTY TPA 
Pilar. 32 ¢: yy WHY] PPT wDyA 
2. m. ppToy* DAY, ONTO = ATA 
2. Ty yoy, TN Oy? 
1.6. wey wip, wyeyT pA 


Inf. Toy* THyn* — ayA* 
Inf. absol. Tiny ADNT, Tinys* = TIyA* TWOpA* 


——EE 
Imp. Sing. m. Siy* pin* nya syn 
f TY PI ey yn ; 
Plur. m. Wy 3pIn TyT spbya wanting. 


f onyye ompin* apoyn appa 


Impf.Sing.3.m. — Woy* mn Te ‘TDY? * ‘Toy * 
sate tr T= 72h - = 
Sf TOE PIR = TERR eye TOR 
2.m. “WyA pon TYAS yA sOpA 
. ve le Th} Ty ie = Fae 
2.7. “TRYA* OO PINA* “YA “NoyA “Teyn* 
rc. “TOYN* = PIN TUN Ty TDYN 
uy et od a ~ Far. 
4 ; A 
Plur. 3. m. my Pe TNDY TTY TNDY 
3-7. ATOYA PIN AYR APA ATO 
: Set Joke To: fyr 
2m. YA PINAR MYA NOVA NYA 
s ee STE es 2 Tit 
2.7 7ByA ompinn «onNyA oANbyA oo Ayoyn 
; : eweily Ts ware Tse Se e tsa 
Ic. Toya PIN T2Y3 TOYL ‘Toys 


—Tiy7 


Shortened Impf.( Jussive). Ty” 


Part. act. WY Woya* = ‘TDyID* 
T iy DTT og 
pass. TY ; Ty 


ar 


Verbs mediae gutturalis. 


E. Verbs mediae gutturalis. 


S43 


Qal. 


Niphal. 


Prél. 


Pual. 


Lithpa'el. 


Perf. Sing. 3.m. 
3S. 

2. Mm. 

pony 

. : I.¢. 
-£ PF lur. 3. ¢- 
: 2. Mm. 
ay 


I.¢. 


Inf. 
Inf. absol. 


Imp. Sing. m. 
J 

Plur. m. 

SI 


pnw 
neny* 
DAY 
non 
nohy 
ia 
pany 
OW 
upiy 


pnw 
ping 


pny* 


onw* 


son 
nga 


pny 
npn" 
mony 
mone 
sADAW? 
ony 
ppons 
THON 
WAY, 


poe 


pat 
n32 
n313 
ng13 
D3 
373 
on212 
i212 
D2 


73 


7a* 
n273] 
Aga 
np 
‘273 
a) 
ppDT 
Apae 
272 


yan 
naqgny 
ayaN 


Bier ean 


oe. “Te 


DED aN} 
BDIANT 


wan 


man 


ae wanting. 
binv) ie 
pny 712" 
songs = 932" 
‘: wanting. 


swnwA 
napa 


3373 
m3 3* 


an 
372n7] 

e2ir s © 
poann 
ng yan 


eee EE 


Impf. Sing. 3. m. 
3-S- 
2. M1. 
Tee 
1. 


Plur. 3.m. 


pny 
pnvn 
pnvn 


‘onen* 


Dns 
wn? 


3.f. MBA 
2. m, Onn 
2. 7. mDAWA 


Ic. dnwy 


boys 
pngin 
pnyin 
“one 
movi 
aN 
nehen 
sone 
ngoavin 
bry 


m2" 
m3 
TH 
ea 
TaN 
3) 
nazan 
ar 
m773n 
m3 


7 
an 
yan 

red 
TaN 
oe 
naztan 
ohh 
mapa 
723 


qany* 
q7anA 
ann 
pena] 
TIAN 
7M 
maiann 
stan 
mptan8 
yan 


fae 


Impf. with Suff. ambNy 


pny 
pnw 


Part. act. 
pass. 


boy? 


W120* 


mp 


yanp* 


544. Paradigms. 


F. Verbs 
Pee ee ee ree re 


Qal. Niphtal. PUGL 


Perf, Sing. 3. m. nbyi ndyia nbyi« 


3S: mney now nn 

im. mnOD nndess nnbyi 

2. f minder nndyis* nnbe* 

ne mow “Ande yang 

Plur, 306. ampy wmDvi3 andy 

a.m. DEN panow3 Danby 

Pat wane Ane ANY 

ve andy andyy wndy 

Inf. nde ndwine nbwx 
Inf. absol. mow niryig nde’ 
Imp. Sing. m. nbyi* ndvin* ny 
fp mde nova ne 

Plur. m. any sna anpw 

if nanoy mange aD 

Impf. Sing. 3.m. nowt now ndwi 
auf’ novn mown nbvin* 

2. ml. ndvin ndyin ndvin 

ators enya pen pen 

Plur. 3. m. nw Deh andyin 

3.f mapbyin* mndent = manbyin 

2. mM. andwin ndyin ampvin 

af manbein mney nye 

Te ndvia ndwis nbwig 


Shortened Impf. ( Jussive). 
Inpf. with Suff. “yfbys 


Part. act. nye nowy nbvin* 3 
pass. mbyi« 


tertiae gutturalis. 


Pu al. 


Hiphil. 


movin 
nM den 

mnovin 

nndyin 
mow 

am dvin 
paw 
jANDvIN 

wow 


movin* 
n>vin* 


wanting. 


ne 
nevin 
navin 
pen 
nDwy 
ane 
nape 
nein 
nanben 
new 


novin 
mown 
NOT 
manawa 


mdyiv 
mdvin 
movin 
movin 
mens 
aoe 
nnbwn 
own 
nnoen 
mova 


now 


Verbs tertiae gutturalis. 


Hophtal. 


Te 

mneey 

mney 

nnn 
BNI 

nw 
pny 

naw 

nowy 


nen 


wanting. 


nov 
movin 
novin 
nov 
nowy 
news 
nnowA 
ane 
nanowin 
nov 


545 


Hithpatal. 


nbnvin* 
nn saw 

ANbAwn* 
sANDAWIA 

aMAWT 
pAnpAYA 

iAnbRwn 

wnbAwA 


npavin* 


npawin* 
Ry 
npAwA 
manbawin* 


nbavin 
‘npAwN 
nDawS 
smpAW 
naneawin 
mpAWIN 
nandayin 
nbn 


movin 


novia 


npnwi* 
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G. Verbs mediae geminatae 


Qal. Niphial. 

Perf, Sing. 3. m. DA, 22D* Dip, 4D3* 
a7 maf, 7235 mab3* 

2. m. niap* niap}* 

2. f. map niap3 

1c. map 303 

Plur. 3. ¢. 1A, $230 203 

2. m. oniab oniap3 

a. f ABD iniaD3 

1 12D 33130) 
Inf. ab* api* 
Inf. absol. 33D ’ ston, pen 
Imp. Sing. m. ab* IDI 
if vab* ‘ab* 

Plur. m. 125 olor 

f [7330] [P07] 
Impf. Sing. 3. m. ar (op. § 67, aby* ap 
3.4 abn =Rem.3) abn an 

2. m. abr apn abn 
2. f, “abn “BR “abn* 

Ec: aDN aby ABN 

TOT ee sab) pelo} petoh 

1 

2. m. 42DA 32Dn 3D 

2. f  [npaeH] [7225] [pion] 

ees 3D3 bal cb) blob) 


Impf. with Waw consec. apy (pause 3D") 


Impf. with Suff. ‘aD 


Part. act. 32D aD) 
pass. map (fem. 7202) 


ne Tae ee eee eT 


—" Pe 


a 


Verbs mediae geminatae or double y. 


or double ». 


Hipk il, Hopkial. Pol. Peal. 
aba, 3Dn* apin* dims feta an\p* 
nab napsn nazip 73340] 
mann maps7] Api m3 
niaon niaps7 map AID 
‘nidon pniaosn ‘ASD ‘nadip 
%An, 1250 325% sa2iD "231d 
pntany pmapy7] opto op23i9 
apn maps} pan i239 
w3Dn psiapsn s7231D [w2aip 
apn aaip 
apn a3iD [221] 
apn* azip 
"207 : 2240) 
257 wanting. 33310 wanting. 
[rion] [rpa3t0 
ap, 2py* ap. , 3Dy* a3io» a2iD*] 
apn apr] azion anion 
aDA apn anion a25DA 
[323] *aDIR* ‘33109 *aaiDR 
DN papis [anioy a3iDx 
sab}, 20) 125 031 92210} 
npaon* npapny! [7933407] 733310 
420A 7D'A sa3ion sa310F 
ny3on nya ngaton] ng33ibn 
3D} ei) [anip3 [a3ip3 


ene EEE EEIEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE 


api 


ee ee ae ee 


"33% (023D") 


apD* 


*A3iDY 


anipn 


anion 


347 


548 


Paradigms. 


H. Verbs ¥’». 


Qa. Niph'al. Hiphtl. — Hophk'al. 


eT 


Perf. Sing. 3. m. [waz] 


ae regular. 


253 wast ART wane 
nay UA 
i 7 
2 

a 7D 
Ww wri wan 
ppv Daa RYAN 
ma PUT 
wh win win 


Inf. nyia* 
Inf. absol. win 


bas* waa wane wine 
wan, mi83 wan* vane 


te ae ee 


Imp. Sing. m. wie 
Plur. m. Wa 
fea 


bet WER wane 

o> ow win 

0B) WW win 
mags) mw AWAD 


wanting. 


Impf. Sing. 3.m. ware 
3.f. AR 
2. Mm. win 
of OAR 
Tac: Was 
Plur. 3.m. YOR 
3. mRyAR 
2.m. WAN 
2. f. [mayan 
Te wd? 


bey fey) eat 
pan van vin 
Bn wn vin 
‘DBA win wan 
Say WAIN wine 


DB} regular. wy win 
nin nvin nin 
En wn win 
npn] [ravin] — [nawin] 
2B) wn wn 


Shortened Impf. ( Jussive). 


Part, act. wy 
pass. wand 


war 


wai* wriio* 


Weak Verbs, ®’». 549 


I. Weak Verbs, &’». 


Qal. Nipkal. Hiph'il, HopKal. 


Perf. oe oN" SENT ORR 


Like Verbs primae gutturalis. 


O_O 
——————————— 


Ee 
Mnf. Day, DSN PIN PN ORT 
Inf. absol. biog boxn wanting. wanting. 
Imp. Sing. m. DoN* boxn Dawa 
f- box &e. &c. wanting. 
Plur. m. DN 


7 [m258] 


bone (in pause DN) * Digi * 238)" 


i 


Impf. Sing. 3- ™- 


3. f. bom bow) &e. &e. &c. 
2. mM. boNn 
ios bik 
Plur. 3. m. oN 
3 f — MBPENA 
2. mM. DNA 
2. f. [n3paNr] 
Es: bona 


Impf. with co “INA 


consec. bone 
Part. act. dais bon? draw 
bao bax 


pass. 


bs 


Paradigms. 


K. Weak Verbs, 


Qal. Nipk'al. 
Perf. Sing. 3. m. Ww avi 
he fe nawiz* 

PELE navi 

af navy 

£6 WAY 

Pare 3. ¢. ee wid 

2. m. pnawA3 

2. f-. IA 

ave abs 
Inf. nav*, bs awin* 
Inf. absol. aw wanting. 
Imp. Sing. m. ya, aw awan* 
Z y ‘aan 

Plur. m. uy ava 

y mae [93247] 
Impf. Sing. 3. m. ayy* vine aw 
anf wn van avAn 

2. Mm. vn von awn 

af. Ere TP ‘WEA 
Lk wwe vIS aWiN* 

Plur. 3. m. mit wy 8) 
nL [neyR] [Fae] 

2. Mm. 3A WIN wn 

2.f (MwA [ryTA] [Fae] 

I. C wa . WY WA) 


Shortened Impf. ( Jussive). 
Impf. with Waw consec. ayy 


=a =a ieee eee ee 


Part. act. 


pass. 


aw awia* 
aw 


> 


es ae eee 


ee eh 
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a (for v's). L. Verbs properly Y’». 
Hiphitl. Hop al. Qal. Hiphil. 
ayin* win a ele 20 n* 
npwin naval ney 
| Aawin AIAN Fael oa 
: men Ivan AIN'T 
: ‘niwin ‘AIAN ‘ 207 
ext: ae egular. ae: 
sen WAN sa won 
DARN DAIWA DAT 
win IWAN AIA 
payin wavAN 225°) 
awin* awan* i) aon* 
awin* wip! ap n* 
awin* a0'n* 
‘pen 27 
sen wanting. won 
[PaAT] [73367] 
bala by sw ay* ay 
avin wan bla) O'R 
avin wan an yon 
Dyn WAN 20'N O'R 
a viN aWwAS 30'S DON 
wi swt 720" m8, 
aa n2qvan m25n [728°] 
iA sawn spn NN 
[rp3eAn] [m3en] [7n335] n326°7)] 
awis away 30°} (302 
awir« ; ay” 
wi 3 anh 
¢ a - 
ayin* aps a0"2 


awa 30 
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M. Weak 

Qal. Niph‘al. Hiphil. 

—_—_—— 

Perf. Sing. 3. m.. DP* ni* pip2* Dpa* 
3 fo mep* ss mn* mp D nye 
2.m. ‘RIN nn* IDs] niopn* 

2.f- RR ~ [Re] [ninsp3 mip 

1c. ‘EB ‘nid niDNp? nid PD 

Phir. 3. 30 nd wip wT 

2.1m, DEP pn] oninp3 rion 

2.f. [HRP] . [Be HAP [eon] 

E.G. MP 33D [sinsp2 win pA 
Inf. pip* pipa* Dp 
Inf. absol. Dip* 3D), oipn* Dpa* 
Imp. Sing. m. nip* Dipa* Dpn* 
7, re be) ‘PT 

Plur. m. wp wipn pn 

f nap* [FR0PT] [72227] 
Impf. Sing. 3. m. S12}, DApy* pipy* DYp* 

3. f. pin pipn pypA 

2. m. DPA DIpA DPA 
i *DApR* (DiF] ‘OpR 

I.¢. DIPS Dips DPN 

Plur. 3. m. wip wip. 1%! 
3.7. Maw, NYDN nee YPA, NIP 

2. m. +p wipn Ww pA’ 

2.f. npn [M2PER] 

1c. Dp Dip Dp) 
Shortened Impf. Dp pp’* 
Impf. with Waw consec. ops (pause pp1*) pp 
Impf. with Suff. ‘3p ‘yBypy* 
Part. act. np* pips Dpn* 


pass. Dip* 


FN TT ee ST Pee 


Weak Verbs, v’y. 553 


Verbs, YY. N. Weak Verbs, YY. 
Hoph‘al. Pi‘leél. Pilate. Qal. Niphal. 
ppin* npip* Dpip* _ ja* ji32* 
TODA] monip — [ApEn] nya* ngia3] 
RNpIN moip = AIP noi nina 
moan [npeip] [ROI] m3 [nianay 
[nan ‘Apeip = ADP [33] nina 
wp wi? wip 3 
one] = REAP] BRON] aed See 
aad Dip ENP [122 Verbs *"Y. 
pappin [anbip [apbip 3 
ppan* ppip pat 
ja 
Dxip pa* 
ppniP] "2 
ae wanting. yes 
wip 2 
[nzpR'P] ag 
npy* nip? nip? my 
DPA ppipaA = abi] Duan 
Dp] ppipa poipn bean 
‘opm = [pei] «= ven ae 
(DPA DHIps ares boa 
ph wip? sip sy 
nyppan] = mapBippDBIPH npn 
spn mpiph = IPA] On 
[AmB = mypBipp —APBEIPH nein 
pp =—s«[oeipy] «= [ODP mn 
Ne i ae ee 
23 
a 
Eee 
ay 
A 
pio 133 


554 Paradigms. 
O. Weak 
Qal. Niphial. PFE: 
mak 
Perf. Sing. 3.m. xyID* xdp xyin)* S310 
en myo myo) [mas] 
2m.  DRED* DID MNYD* NED 
2.7. nNyD nxdo ney (nN31] 
re ND NSD nD? DN 
Plur. 3.¢. YD aNDD wy) aNB1D 
2.7m. ONY ned DNNy3 Onss 
2.7 [MSI] [N22] PNNDY] [FH] 
Ic. UNSD sed perv wNID 
Inf. xyD NYDN RED 
Inf. absol. nist Ny1D Nx 
Imp. Sing. m. N3ID* SYD NBD 
ug BG? ds [“s¥2] 
Plur. m. YD NYDI wNBD 
Z naXyo* [raeyen [TaN] 
Impf. Sing. 3. m. NyIDY* sy1o)* S310" 
3-F- boy oo Reem 
2. Mm. Syn S36) 3) S¥DA 
2. f- Bibs Yd ah os 
I. ¢. pie Baye NYDN 
Plas. m. NY? wy! INB 
ge nxyon* nxyen*  — noNeoA* 
2. M. Wy NYA [xyOn] 
2. f: mINYA mien = AINEOR 
Tints Ny? 5) NBD 
Shortened Impf. ( Jussive). 
Inpf. with Suff. “NID, NYO? 83D! 
ed ee 
Part. act. RxD NYDI xsd 
pass. Ni¥ID 


Weak Verbs, »”. 555 


Verbs, x. 2 


Pu‘al. Hiph'tl. FHiopk‘al. HMithpa'él. 


: seg] ET -[S¥>0] sven] 
my mgs mys nyo} 
< < < < 

mie meson pina meron 
: nN nyyo7r nNyo7 (nsxonn 
: ‘nk “NNO nNIOD ‘NNO 
IED wyDI IYDT YONI 

: pps DIN Deyo? NEE] 
DN DNYDT] NYE NON 

: paren puxxon portion passion 
: : NSD : NYDN 
; wanting. Nyon wanting. wander 
8300 NyD0] 

WIND : wT 

wanting. 3 i ~ wanting. ONT 

[peeior] [raeionn 

RRS Ny! Nyn] Non 

Nyon] NDE Nyon evan 

Nyon Nyon Nyon monn 

y30R FOR ‘NYDA ‘yONA] 

NFON RyDN NYDN [sven 

yO? WFD? NY) NYO 

nairon ngxiion* naont ——[npsfonn] 

EDA yon YOR ANYON 

ncn npn ngon —atfont] 

[see2 ey) xyD2 [sen 

Nx? 
SID? 7 


4 
[4 
Pan 
CG 
yA 
a 
SEs 
Fab 
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P. Weak 
Qal. Niph‘al. Préi. 
Perf. Sing. 3. m. mby nba9* nba j 
af Tn nn 2 
a met 
2.f mp non nds 
10. md} mn mya, 153 
Plur. 3. ¢. D3 999 3 
2m. DIN? pn?32] Dra 
af eae eee [1099] 
be W?} 92 m} 
Inf. niba* nidan nibs 
Inf. absol. D3 mpi, 739 nbs, riba 
Imp. Sing. m. noe nbsn* ba, nba 
+f 3+ »DaiT* sy 
Piur. m. 153 san sa 
fh ny [Ay] [ry 23) 
Inpf. Sing. 3.m. 703" nae riba 
ee ripan ripan 
2. m. npan npan nban 
a [2] “bon 
rc, Mp ‘Meas rips 
Plur. 3. m. 12 153 339 
A npine npn 
2. m. {IA span ban 
2.7 AyD ryan nin 
re 7M [7223] naa 
Shortened Impf. bys Day bay 
Impf. with Suff. 123, IR “aba, D2 
Part. act. nbs mbag* nbio* 


pass. mabye 


Weak Verbs, x. 557 


Verbs, W'?. 


Pual. Hipkiil. HopKal. Hithpaél. 


npat na - may nang. 
nny naa mnpay* (DENT) 
mp lee mou* moi* mdinn* 
[ma] mL, Maan [P37] [rvaan] 
my MS, OT mI mbna 
353 27 120 an 
ps] on__, oan D237] Dy pamy 
re) [re] man Pan] 
[a nn pn pany 
: nids* nidyn nibann* 
nan nan 
non ont [A22n7] 
bint ‘Pam 
wanting. bon wanting. bana 
[ryan] [nin] 
nba noe n2n]* npan 
npn naan nan [nzan} 
npn nan n2an npn 
*ban] *Dan* ‘un ‘nn 
[Tess nos nae nay 
aby oP a2) aban’ 
nya)? nya nyt (mT 
bin Dan von san 
nian nyon non [ny 2a] 
[rb ns [7232 nena 
aye anys 


sgbare, 22 


nz" npn 
iba - Tip 


a ee 


ae a 
ay | 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


The numbers refer to the pages, except where otherwise indicated. N.=note. 


A-sounds, 38 sq., 42 sq. 

Abbreviations, 28. 

Absolute cases, 482 N. 3. 

Abstract for concrete, 236: expressed by 
the feminine, 412 sq.: by the plural, 
417: with the article, 427. 

Accents, 18 : names and laws of, 56 sqq.: 
of the poetical books, 59 sq- 

Accusative indicated by the termination 
n_, 260 sqq.: by NN, 379 sqq.: 
use of, 379 sqq.: accusative of the 
object, 379 sqq.: double accus., 388 
sqq-: accus. of the product or result, 
389 sqq.: looser subordination to the 
verb, 391 sqq.: accus. of place, 391 sq. ; 
of time, 392 sq-; of cause, 393: ad- 
verbial, 393 sqq.: accus. after a passive 
verb, 408. 

Adjectives expressing condition, 393: 
periphrases for, 437 Sq., 462, 475 sq.: 
with the article, 429: in connexion 
with the substantive, 448 sqq.: as 
predicate in a noun-clause, 490 sq. 

Adverbs, 305: expressed by the verb, 
366 N. 3, 406 sq.: with suffixes, 
307 sq. 

Adversative clauses, 527. 

Afformatives of the imperfect, 127 sqq.: 
of the noun, 245 sqq. 

Agreement of members of a sentence in 
gender and number, 486 sqq. 

Alphabet, old Hebrew, 12, 23 sqq-: 
origin of, 26 sq. 

Alphabetic poems, 27. 

Anacoluthon, 533. 

Answers, affirmative, 
5OT, §04- 

Aphaeresis, 67 sq., 178 sqq., 194 Sq. 

Apocope, 68: in verbs 7”, 222, 

Aposiopesis, 532 sq. : , 

Apposition, 433, 443 sqq-: 1 the wider 
sense, 447. 

Arabic language and Arabisms, 2, 78q., 
78, 80, 112, 121 sq., 128, 


Bol: negative, 


Aramaic language and Aramaisms, 2, 7, 
14-16, 80 sq., 102 sq., 122, 128 N. 
2 and 3: Pi‘él, 143: Nin epenthe- 
ticum, 162: Aramaic forms of verbs 
yy’), 183 sq.; of verbs ¥’Y, 205; of 
verbs 7”), 224: Aramaic termination 
of the fem., 233 sq.; of the plural, 252. 

Archaisms, supposed, in the Pentateuch, 
ig. 

Article, 110 sqq.: syntax of, 424 sqq.: 
with demonstrative force, 424: de- 
termining the class, 426 sq.: in com- 
parisons, 427: with the attribute, 429: 
used as a relative, 469 sq. 

Ashdod, language of, 17. 

Aspirates, 31 sq., 54, 73 Sq- 

Asseverations, 497. 

Assimilation, 67, 153,180sq.: of and, 
2008q.: ‘Riickwarts-Assimilation,’ 63. 

Assyrian language, 2 N. 1, 3. 

Asyndeton, see Construction. 

Attribute, its determination, 429 sqq.: 
its connexion with the substantive, 
448 sqq. ' 

Attributive ideas expressed by YN, “]2, 
bya , 437 $q-3 by the genitive, 462; 
by a substantive, 475 sq.: negative, 
expressed by a noun-clause, 507. 


Babylonian punctuation, 40 N. I. 
Begadk*phath, 19, 31, 53, 73 $qq- 


Canaanitish glosses in the cuneiform 
tablets of Tell el-Amarna, II N. 2. 

Cardinal numbers, 298 sqq. 

Case-terminations, remains of, 259 sqq. 

Cases absolute, 482 N. 2: instrumental, 
486 N. I. 

Casus pendens, 378, 482, 521. 

Causal clauses, 322, 352 sq., 518 sq. 

Chaldee, incorrect use of the term, 2. 

Changes of consonants, 66 sqq. 

Chiasmus in the arrangement of words 
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in parallel members of a verse, 368 N., 
480 N. I. 

Circumstantial clauses, 474 sq., 515 sqq-: 
noun-clauses, 515 sq.: verbal, 479, 
516 sq. 

Citation, formulae of, 499. 

Cohortative, 131 sqq-, 331 $qq- 

Coins, Hebrew, Io. 

Collectives, 414, 415 sqq.; their syntax, 
487: with the plural of the attribute, 
449 sq.: with the plural of the pre- 
dicate, 487. 

Common gender, 410. 

Comparatio decurtata, 394.N.1, 452 N.I. 

Comparative, expression of, 450 sqq. 

Comparative clauses, 526 sq. 

Compensatory lengthening, 83, 89. 

Composition of words, 104, 235, 503 
N. 1; of particles, 305. 

Compound ideas in the plural, 420 sq. : 
with the article, 432 sq.: with suffixes, 
4062. 

Compounds formed by 5 with a sub- 
stantive or adjective, 503 N. I. 

Concessive clauses, 525 sq. 

Condition, adjectives expressing, 393. 

Conditional sentences, 331, 336, 351 sq., 
519 Sqq: ‘ 

Conjugations, or verba derivativa, 115 
sqq-: number and arrangement of, 
117 sq., 139 sqq.: the less common 
conjugations, 155 sqq. 

Conjunctions, 316 sqq. 

Consecutio temporum, 135, 344 sq. 

Consecutive clauses, 331, 531. 

Consonants, 23 sqq.: changes of, 66sqq.-: 
pronunciation and division of, 28 sqq. : 
transcription of their names, 26 N. 2: 
‘weak’ consonants, 33: softening of, 
69. 

conswudtio ad sensum, 487: asynde- 
tos, 406, 501 N. I (a): praegnans, 
401 sqq. 

Contraction of vowels, 33 sq.; of con- 
sonants, 69 sq. 

Co-ordination of verbal ideas instead of 
subordination, 405 sq. 

Copula, see Waw copulativum: verbal, 
how expressed, 476 sq. 

Cuneiform inscriptions, Assyro-Baby- 
lonian, 2 sq.,6 N.1, 7 N.1. 


Dage$ forte, 53 sq.,67: orthophonicum, 
54: mecessarium, compensativum, 
characteristicum, euphonicum, 69: 
conjunctivum, 70: dirimens, 71 sq.: 
affectuosum, firmativum, 72: implici- 
tum, 75 sq.: omission of, 72 sq.; in 
the gutturals, 75; in, 78; in verbs 
yy, 189 sq. 

DageS lene, 53, 54) 73 8q- 


Dative, 400. 

Dativus commodi (and ethicus), 400: 
expressed by a suffix, 387. 

Desiderative sentences, 501 sqq. 

Determination of nouns, 421 sqq.: omis- 
sion of, 384 sq., 429 sq. : determination 
of proper names, 422 sq.: determina- 
tion by the article, 424 sqq.: by a fol- 
lowing determinate genitive, 431 sqq.: 
determination of numerals, 456 sq. 

Diminutives, 250 N. 1. 

Diphthongs, 33, 44 sq., 81 sqq. 

Distributive numerals, 458. 

Doubling (or sharpening) of consonants, 
53 sq., 67 sqq.: in gutturals, 75 sqq.: 
virtual doubling, 76 : serves to intensify 
the idea of the stem, 144: virtual 
doubling of 8%, 175 sq.: omission of 
the doubling in verbs }’’Y, 183 sq., 
189 sq. 

Dual, 255 sqq.: with the plural of the 
attribute, 449; of the predicate, 489: 
in the numerals, 302, 458. 


E-sounds, 33 sq-, 38, 44 $q- 

Elative, 246, 450 N. 3. 

Ellipse of the pronominal object, 382: 
other cases of ellipse (real or appa- 
rent), 377; 394, 395 N.1, 456 sq., 486, 
5II N.I. 

Emblematic Mashal, 526 N. 1. 

Emphasis on indeterminate nouns, 384 
Sq., 422, 

Enallage of the gender, 463, 483. 

Epicene nouns, 410. 

Epithets, poetical, used as substantives, 
448 N. 3. 

Era, Jewish, 28. 

Ethiopic, 2. 

Exceptive clauses, 527 sq. 

Exclamations, 492, 495 sq., 502 sq. 

Extension, plurals of, 417. 


Feminine, terminations of the, 232 sqq.: 
formation of, 286 sqq.: in the constr. 
state, 259: in the plural, 253 sqq.: 
paradigms, 288 sqq.: use of the fem. 
form for abstracts and collectives, 412 
sqq.: dislike of using the fem. form, 
449, 490 sq.: fem. forms of the infini- 
tive, 125, 179, 181, 194 sq. : 

Feminine pronoun = English 7¢, 463, 
483 sq- 

Figura etymologica, see Schema etymo- 
logicum. 

Final clauses, 330, 335 sq., 530 sq. 

Formae mixtae, 230. 

Formative letters, or litterae serviles, 
100, 235, 245 Sqq- 

Future tense, 127 N. 1: futurum exactum, 
324, 328. 


. 


Gaya, 62 sqq. 

Ge‘ez, 2. 

Gender of nouns, 409 sqq.: in the con- 
nexion of subject and predicate, 
486 sqq. 

Genitive, expression of, 258 sq., 434 
sqq-: epexegetical, 436, 439: sub- 
jective, 436, 462 : objective, 436, 462: 
partitive, 436: explanatory, 436 sq.: 
periphrasis for, 439 sqq. 

Gentilic names, 251, 422, 432. 

Geographical names connected with a 
genitive, 423. 

Gerund, 125. 


’ Government of the verb, 379 sqq. 


Gutturals, 29 sq., 32, 75 Sqq-, 169 sqq. 


Hateph-Pathah, 50 sq.: shorter than 
Hateph-Seghél, 92, 171. 

Hateph-Qames, 51 sq. 

Hateph-Seghdl, 50. 

He interrogative, 307, 498 sqq.- 

Hebrew language, 1, 8 sqq.: remains of 
the literature, 9 sq., 13 sqq.: dialects 
of, 17: resources of, 17: grammatical 
treatment of, 17 sqq-: system of 
writing, I2, 23 sqq. 

Hebrews, 8 sq. 

Helping vowels, 45, 93, 238 sq., 276. 

Himyaritic, 2. 

Hiph‘l, 147 sqq. 

Hireq, different kinds of, 38, 44 sq.: 
compaginis, 263. 

Hithpa‘él, 153 sqq.: sometimes governs 
an accusative, 386 sq. 

Hithpa‘lél, 156. 

Hithpalpel, 157. 

Holem, 39 sq., 45 $qq- 


Homogeneous consonants, 32: vowels, 


81 sqq. . 
Homorganic consonants, 32. 


Hophi‘al, 147 sqq- 


I-sounds, 38, 44 sq-: for a, 128, 139, 
143, 147, 246, 277- 

Imperative, 125 sq.: shortened and 
lengthened forms of, 134, 218: with 
suffixes, 167 sqq.: syntax of, 337 Sqq-: 
other tenses and moods used instea 
of it, see under Jussive and Infinitive 
absolute (362). ‘ 

Imperfect, the name, 127 N.1: formation 
and inflexion of, 127 sqq-: shortened 
and lengthened forms of, 131 sqq-: 
with waw consecutive, 135 sqq-, 339 
sqq-: with suffixes, 165 sqq.: its 
syntax, 325 sqq-, 339 Sdq- 

Impersonal construction of mn, &c., 
483. 

Imprecation, formulae of, 497. 

Indefinite subject, how expressed, 484 sq. 
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Indogermanic languages compared, 3, 
45q., 50 N. I, 72 N.1, 75 N,, QI N. 2, 
103, 108, 140, 144 N. 2, I149.N., 157 
N. I, 304, 448 N. 3, 451 N. 2, 401 N.1, 
464 N. I, 488 N. I, 490 N. 2, 500 N. 2, 
5IIN. 

Infinitive, 124sqq.: with suffixes, 167sq.: 
use of the infin. abs., 355 sqq.; as a 
casus adverbialis, 356sq.; tostrengthen 
the idea of the verb, 357 sqq.: in place 
of the finite verb, 361 sqq.: syntax of 
the infin. constr., 363 sqq.: infinitive 
construction continued by a finite verb, 
368: connexion with subject and 
object, 369 sqq. 

Instrument, introduced by 3, 399: ac- 
cusative as a supposed casus instru- 
mentalis, 485, 486 N. 1. 

Intensification of attributive ideas, 450 
sqq- 

Interjections, 103, 318 sq.: syntax of, 
496. 

Interpunctuation, the accents as marks 
of, 57, 61. 

Interrogative sentences, 330sq., 498sqq.: 
disjunctive, 500: indirect, 500 sq.: 
expressing a wish, 502. 

Interrogative words and particles,498 sqq. 

Involved series of sentences, 533. 


Jussive, 131 sq-, 133 Sq., 334 Sqq.: in 
conditional sentences, 336,520: purely 
rhythmical jussive forms, 336. 


Kaph veritatis, 395. 
Kethibh, 64. 


Lamentation metre, 15. 

Letters, forms and names of, 23 sqq-: 
final, 25 sq. 

Litterae dilatabiles, 26: majusculae, 
minusculae and suspensae, 28: spi- 
rantes, 31 sq.: liquidae, 32: quiesci- 
biles, 41, 78 sqq.: incompatibiles, 
102N.: serviles, 100, 235: compaginis, 
263. 

Loan-words in Hebrew and Greek, 5. 

Locative, 261 sqq. 


Mandaeans, 2. 

Mappiq, 42 N. 1, 53, 55+ 

Maqgeph, 48, 62. 

Masculine as prior gender, 410sq., 493- 

Masora and Masoretic text, 18 sq. 

Material, expressed by the genitive, 437, 

62. 

Mite lectionis, 41 N. I. 

Mé&a‘ inscription, 2, 9 sq.: final vowels 
in, 342 PR DIN, 106 N.I: N= 
NIM, 107 N. I: waw consecutive, 135 
N.1: the forms DNN?N, &c., 1553 


oO 
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mppd, ros N.5 WYN, 275 Ne: fem. 
sing. abs. in N—, 233 N. 2; plur. 
masc. in }—, 252 N.3: suffixes, 268 N.: 
the imperfect, 325 N. 3; impf. consec., 
341 N.: article omitted with NNT, 430: 
use of the separate pronoun, 460 N. I: 
casus pendens, 482 N. I. 

Metathesis, see Transposition. 

Metheg, 48, 57, 62 sqq-, 71, 86 sq-, 94, 

8 : 


138. 
Mil‘él and Milra‘, 57, 70 sq. 
Mixed forms, 230. 
Moods, expression of, 118, 320 sqq-: 
modus rei repetitae, 327. 
Multiplicatives, 458. 


Nabataean inscriptions, 2. 

Names, proper, 411: with the article, 
422: with a following genitive, 423: 

Negative sentences, 503 sqq. 

Negatives, 503 sqq.: several in a sen- 
tence, 508: affecting a following 
clause, 508 sq. 

Neuter, wanting in Hebrew, 232, 413N.1. 

Niph‘al, 139 sqq. 

Nomen regens and rectum, 258 sq. 

Nota accusativi, 158 sq., 379 sqq- 

Noun-clauses, 376sqq., 4738+) 474899-: 
shortened unusually, 496: negatived 
by PS and N), 503 sqq- : relative, 512. 

Nouns, derivation and various kinds of, 
235 sqq.: primitive, 100, 231, 235 sq.: 
denominative, 250 sq.: with pro- 
nominal suffixes, 265 sqq.: paradigms 
of, 273 sqq.: peculiar forms, 293 sqq.: 
syntax of, 409 sqq.: appellatives, 411 
sq., 422 sq.: nomina unitatis, 414: 
abstracts, 412 sq. 

Number in the connexion of subject and 
predicate, 486 sqq. 

Number of words in the Old Testament, 
17 N. 

Numeral adverbs, 458 sq. 

Numerals, 298 sqq.: syntax of, 454 sqq. 

Numerical sayings, 459. 

Numerical signs, 27 sq. 

Niin paragogicum, 130 sq.: assimilation 
of Nfin, 67, 180 sq.: energicum (de- 
monstrativum, epentheticum), 161 sq.: 
inversum, 28. 


O-sounds, 39, 45 sqq- 

Oaths, formulae of, 497. 

Object, in the accusative, 379 sqq.: in- 
troduced by 2, 483 sq.t absolute, or 
internal, 384 sq.: remoter obj. ex- 
pressed by accusative suffixes, 387. 

Object-clauses, 517 sq. 

Old Hebrew, 6, 8 sqq. 


Onomatopoetica, 4, IOI sq. 

Optative, 334. 

Oratio obliqua, 517. ; 

Order of words, 368 N. (chiasmus); in 
noun-clauses, 477 sq.: in verbal-clauses, 
478 sqq.: with the infinitive, 370 sq. 

Ordinal numbers, 302 sq., 457 Sq- 


Pa‘lel, 156. 

Parallelism, poetic, 14, 500. 

Participles, 138 sq., 326: with suffixes, 
169, 374 sq.: syntax of, 372 sqq.: 
passive, 375 sq., 378: participial con- 
struction continued by a finite verb, 
379- 

Particles, 304 sqq. 

Passive, 117 sq., 140sq.: probable pas- 
sive of Qal,144,147, 152: construction 
of passives, 407 sqq.: expressed by 
means of the active participle, 485 N.1. 

Pathah, 38, 43 sq.: preferred with gut- 
turals, 76: furtive, 40, 76, 177S8q.: as 
a helping-vowel, 91, 93 N. 4, 238 sq.: 
in the imperfect of verbs 775, 220, 
223: in pause for sere or s¢ghOl, 97 sq., 
142: in Pi‘él for sere, 143. 

Patronymics, 251. 

Pause, 96. 

Peal‘al, 156. 

Pentateuch, linguistic character of, 13. 

Perfect, 118, 120sqq., 127 N.: with waw 
consecutive, 135 sqq., 137 sq., 344 
sqq-: with } as a narrative tense, 353 
sq.: as a frequentative tense, 345 sq., 
350 sq.:- with suffixes, 162 sqq.: syn- 
tax of it, 320 sqq.:' not precative, 324 
N.2: perfectum ‘ confidentiae,’ 324; 
propheticum, 324. 

Permutative, 446 sq. 

Phoenician and Punic language, 2, II, 
5O N. 1, 106 N. 1, T33)Nu2, Basme, 
233, 252: writing, 6, 34 N. 2. 

Phonetic system, Hebrew, 32. 

Phonetics, 28 sqq. 

Pi‘el, 142 sqq. 

Pi‘lél, 156. 

Pilpel, 157. 

Pleonastic use of the pronoun, 460: of 
the negative, 508. 

Pluperfect, 321 sq.: pluperf. conjunctive, 
324 sq. 

Plural, terminations of, 252 sqq.; double 
plurals, 255: use of, 416 sqq.: con- 
struction of, 488 sq.: plural forms of 
prepositions, 314 sq.: plural suffix 
referring to collective singular, 463. 

Pluralis excellentiae or majestatis, 418 
sq.: its construction, 450: plural of ex- 
tension, 417: intensive, 417 sq.: of the 
result or product, 420, 


Plurals of compound ideas, 420 sq. 
Plurals of names of animals or things, 
construed with the fem. sing., 488. 

Pel, 155 sq. 

Poetic style, 14. 

Polpal, 157. 

Polysyndeton, 509 N. I (a). 

Potential sense of the imperfect, 330 sq. 

Precative, 334. 

Predicate, without the article, 426: its 
connexion with the subject, 486 sqq.: 
attracted to the principal idea of a 
compound subject, 492 sq. 

Prefixes, see Prepositions. 


 Preformatives of the imperfect, 127 sqq.: 


of the noun, 245 sqq. 

Prepositions, 308 sqq.: prefixed preposi- 
tions, 309 sqq.: under the government 
of the verb, 395 sqq.: compound, 
396 sqq. 

Present, expressed by the perfect, 322 sq. 

Preterite, see Perfect. 

Pretonic vowels, 85, 310, 312. 

Prohibitions, expressed by by or Ny) 
with the jussive or imperf., 329, 3348q., 
§05- 

Pronominal ideas: expressed by substan- 
tives, 470 sqq. 

Pronouns, 105 sqq.: syntax of, 459 sqq-: 
personal, 105 sqq., 459 sq.: oblique 
cases of, 461: suffixes, 108 sq.; with 
the verb, 159 sqq.; with the noun, 
265 sqq-; with adverbs, 307 sq.; with 
prepositions, 311 sqq.; referring to 
entire sentences, 463 ; demonstrative, 
109 sq., 464 sq.; used relatively, 469 
sq.: relative, 113, 466 sq.: indefinite, 
I13 sq.: interrogative, 113 sq., 466: 
reflexive, 461: possessive, 109, 462: 
as genitive, subjective or objective, 
462: separate pronouns emphasizing 
a suffix, 460 sq. 

Pronunciation of Hebrew, 28 sqq., 133. 

Prosthesis, 68. 

Pu‘al, 143 sq., 145 sqq. 

Pu'lal, 156. 

Puncta extraordinaria, 28. 

Punctuation, Babylonian, 40 N. I. 

Punic, see Phoenician. 


Qal, form and meaning of, 120 sqq.: 
probable passives of, 144, 152 Sq. 

Qames, 38, 42 sq.: its pronunciation, 39 : 
Qames impurum, 84. a 

Qames-hatuph, 39, 47: how distinguish- 
ed from Qames, 47 Sqq- 

Qeré, 64 sq.: perpetuum, 65. 

Qibbus, 39, 45 $4- 

Quadriliterals, 102 sq.: nouns, 249: 
verbs, 158. 

Quantity of vowels, 38 N. 4. 
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Questions, double, 500 sq. 
Quiescent letters, see Letters. 
Quingueliterals, 102 sq., 249. 


Radical letters, 99 sq. 

Raphe, 31, 55. 

Relation of different kinds of weak verbs 
to one another, 225 sq. 

Relative clauses, 511 sqq., 515: after the 
constr. state, 442 sq. 

Relative pronoun, 113, 466 sq. 

Repetition of words to express entirety, 
or in a distributive sense, 415 sq.: to 
express the superlative, 453. 

Rhythm of Hebrew poetry, 14 sq. 

Roots, 100 sqq. 


Sabean, 2, 6 N.I. 

Samaritan, 2. 

Schema etymologicum, 384 sq. 

Scriptio plena and defectiva, 41 sq., 
83 sq. 

Seal-stones, engraved, Io. 

Seghél, 38 sq., 44 sq., 90 Sqq.: as a 
helping-vowel, 91, 93, ,238: in the 
imperfect of verbs 1”?, 216 sq., 
220: with gutturals, 77: before gut- 
turals with Qames, 91: in pause for 
sere in Pi'‘él, 146. 

Segholate forms of nouns, 238 sqq., 
276 sqq. 

Semitic languages, I sqq.: their gram- 
matical structure, 3 sq.: their relation 
to one another, 3, 7 sq.; and to other 
languages, 4 sq.: their age, 6 sqq- 

Semitic writing, 5 sq. 

Sentences, 473 sqq.: compound, 473, 
481 sqq.: incomplete, 494 sqq.: Te- 
strictive and intensive, 509 : connected 
by Waw, 509 sqq- 

Separating vowels, 183 N., 204Sq. 

Sere, 38, 44,Sq.: in pause for seghol in 
verbs (1/2, 224. 

Servile letters, see Formative letters. 

Sewa, simple and compound, 49 sqq., 
748q., 77 8q-, 81 sq., 170Sq.: medium, 
49 8q., 89 sq.: mobile, 49 Sqq-, 72,745 
77, 89 sq.: simple, under gutturals, 77, 
170, 178: quiescent (silent, syllable- 
divider), 52, 77, 81 sq-, 89. 

Sibilants, 30 sq.: transposition (meta- 
thesis) of, 68 sq-, 153- 

Sillug, with Soph pasuq, 57. 

Siloam inscription, 10, 34 Sq. 

Simultaneity of actions expressed by 
noun-clauses, 528. 

Singular, distributive, 489. 

Softening of consonants, 69. 

Spirants, 31 sq. 

Square character, 23 Sq. 
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Stem-consonants, or radicals, Ioo sq. 
Stems, to be distinguished from roots, 


99 §49- 

Status absolutus of the noun, 258. f 

Status constructus, its form, 258 sq.: its 
use, 434 Sqq.: wider use of it, 441sqq.: 
before prepositions, 441 sq.: before 
relative clauses, 442: with the article, 
432 84. ny 

Subject, omitted in participial clauses, 
377: peculiarities in the representation 
of the subject, 483 sqq.: two subjects 
in a verbal-clause, 485 sq.: construc- 
tion of compound subjects, 492 sq. 

Substantive, its connexion with the 
adjective, 448 sqq.: as predicate of 
a noun-clause, 474 sq- 

Suffixes, see Pronoun: their syntax, 462 
sqq.: heavy (or grave) and light, 164, 
270, 2473 : masculine suffixes referring 
to feminines, 463. 

Superlative, expression of, 452 sq. 

Sureq, 39, 45 sq- 

‘Surface’-plurals, 417. 

Syllables, theory of, 84 sqq. 

Syncope, 68, 112 sq., 142, 152: of the 
article, 112 sq.; of the 4 in Hiph'il 
and Hoph‘al, 147. 

Syriac language, 2. 

Syriasms in pronunciation, 82: cf. 
Aramaisms. 


Tell el-Amarna tablets, 11. 

Temporal clauses, 322, 340, 353, 528 
sqq.: expressed by infin. constr. with 
a preposition, 530. 

Tenses, 118 sqq.: use of, 320 sqq.: tem- 
pus historicum, 321. 

Text of the Old Testament probably 
derived from a single archetype, 18. 
Titles indicated by the feminine form, 

413. 
Tone of Hebrew words, 94 sqq.: marks 
of, 56 sq., So sq. 


N, as a consonant and guttural, 29 sq., 
75 sqq., 78 sqq.: prefers Hateph- 
Seghél, 78, 128: as a weak sound, 
78 sqq., I90 sqq.: as a vowel letter, 
80: interchanges with 7, 3, %, 79: 
dropped, 80: prosthetic, 68 : virtually 
doubled, 175 sq. 

‘JIN, 311, 463, 404 N. I. 

IN, 317, 498 sq., 527. 

TS, 307, 326. 

“ns, preposition with suffixes, 316. 
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Transition from one person to another, 
483. 

Transposition (metathesis) of conso- 
nants, 68 sq., 153. 


U-sounds, 39, 45 $q- 


Verb, 115 sqq.: its syntax, 320 sqq.: its 
government, 379 sqq.: weak verbs, 
T1g, 178 sqq.: verbs middle E and 
middle O, 120: derivative, see Conju- 
gations : denominative, 115, 120, 141, 
145, 149,154: transitive and intransi- 
tive, 120, 386: with suffixes, 158 sqq.: 
doubly weak, 226 sqq.: defective, 229 
sq.: verba induendi et exuendi, 387 : 
copiae et inopiae, 387 sq.: with pre- 
positions, 395 sqq- 

Verbal-clauses, 473 sq., 478 sqq.: rela- 
tive, 512 sqq. 

Verbal ideas under the government of 
the verb, 404 sq.: co-ordinated with 
a verb, 405 sq. 

Verse arrangement of poeticpassages, 15. 

Vocalization of the text, 36 sq.: Baby- 
lonian, 40 N., 314 N. 

Vocative with the article, 425. 

Vowel letters, 33 sqq., 41 sq. 

Vowel signs or points, 36 sqq. 

Vowels, 33 sqq-, 83 sq-, 84 sqq.: firm or 
immoyable, 83 sq.: changes in them 
as regards quantity, 87 sqq.: impure, 
84 N. I. 


Waw adaequationis, 526 N.: apodosis, 
482 : concomitantiae, 510 N. (4): con- 
secutive, 135 sqq.; with the perfect, 
137 sq.; with the imperfect, 136 sq.: 
copulative, 317 sq., 509 sqq.: explica- 
tivum, 510 N. (4). 

Weak consonants, 33: N and 1, 78 sqq.: 
} and °, 81 sqq.: weak verbs, 119, 
178 sqq. 

Yo (or softening) of consonants, 

9: 


SN woe! 318: a negative, 506. 

TN, 496. 

NS, PS, 477, 503, 505 sq. 

“by, 329, 503, 505. 

“bye, 315, 396 sq. 

py, 423, 450, 488. 

ox (NS-DN), to be distinguished from % 


in desiderative clauses, 502 sq.: in 
conditional clauses, 521 sqq.: ON in 
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double questions, 500: as a particle 
of asseveration, 497 sq. 


AIS, 509. 

WS, as a relative pronoun, 113, 466 
sqq., 511sqq.: asaconjunction, §157.¢, 
§ 158, § 164. d, § 165. 4, § 166. d: 
DW, 44t. 

MN, the nota accusativi, 311 sq., 379- 
383: the preposition, 311. 

PINID "DN, 7059. 


_ 3, the preposition, 309, 312 sq-, 398sqq-: 


. = essentiae, 398: partitive, 399: pretii, 
399: instrumental, 399 sq. 

}', preposition with suffixes, 315 sq. 

*mba, to negative an infinitive, 368. 

{D3, 314. 


D3, 509. 


P'TT, 70. 
DDI, 420. 


71, with Mappig, 53, 55, 80sq.: as a weak 
letter, 80sq.: interchanges with } and °, 
81: as a mere vowel letter, 30, 33 Sq.; 
80 sq., 82, 216 sq. 

i, the article, 110 sqq., 424 Sqq- 

i} interrogative, 307, 498 sqq- 

he the termination of the cohortative 
and imperative, 132, 134: in the 
noun, 232 sq., 260 sqq., 277- 

NIT (NN), 65, 107 sq-: how different 
from M}, 464: NN and 1} to empha- 
size a question, 465, 501. ; 

mI (and mM), 63, 173 sq-, 220: with 
the participle, 377: with 5 before an 
infinitive, 365 sq.: as the copula, 477. 

Dis one day, 428. 

xn in assertions, 499. 

Di, 199, 359 84- 

10 7, 524- 

177, 7377, 308, 494 Sd- 

nv, 357: 


), as a vowel letter, 25 N. 1, 33 sqq.; 
AI sq.) 45 Sq 81 sqq-, 84 sq.: as a 
firm consonant in the verb, 210, 215. 

1-1), see Waw copulative, consecutive, 


&c. 


MN as a prophetic formula, 349 sq. 
‘77‘) as a narrative formula, 340 sq. 


re with the perfect, 123: with the im- 
perfect, 130 sq. 


MY, MNT, 109 sq., 464 sq.t as a relative 
pronoun, 469 sq. 
3}, demonstrative, 110 : relative, 469 sq. 


nN, virtually doubled, 76. 
mM (see md), 228. 


Do with the imperfect, 326. 


4, as a vowel letter, 25 N. I, 338qq-, 39 
sqq-, 81 sqq.: pronunciation, 81 sq., 
128 N.1. 

mm, 65: how pronounced with prefixes, 
gir: MINIY MIN, 423. 

YIN, 464.0. 

Ww, 477: with suffixes, 307 sq. 


2; with suffixes, 313: its meaning, 309, 
394 84.) 476 Ne, 513- 

WD , 526 sq. 

‘3, corroborative, 525: asa conjunction, 
§ 157, § 158, § 159. aa and ee, § 163, 
§ 164.0, § 166.0, 

DN *D, 527 

ro~by 1D, 518 N. 3- 

by, with a negative, 504: in connexion 
with substantives, 381, 431 Sq-, 492: 
with participles, 378 sq. 

WD, 313- 


D, preposition, 125, 309 Sqq.: with suf- 

* fixes, 312: its meanings, 309, 400: 
as the sign of the dative, 400: intro- 
ducing the object, 383 sq.: as the sign 
of the genitive, 439 sqq-: with the 
passive, and passive ideas, 409 : Lamed 
auctoris, 440; inscriptionis, 400 sq.: 
distributive, 415 sq.: with the infini- 
tive, 364 sqq. 

x5, 305, 503 Sq., 506 sqq-: in prohibi- 
tions, 329: with the jussive, 324 Sq.: 
xy = that... not, 53F. 

%, 502 Sq., 521 Sq» 524. 

xbib sb, 52 Sq.) 524. 

mgd, 3II, 500. 


102, 314. 
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ind (in poetry, for i$ and D7), 312 N. 3. 
mpd, 180 sq. 


1), as preformative in participles, 143, 
147: preformative in nouns, 245 sqq-; 
afformative, 248. 

“1D for M19, 70, 113 sq. 

“1D, see ft. 

MD, 70, 113 sq., 466, 496. 

9, 113 sq., 466: JTS 19, 502. 

}0, preposition, 308: with suffixes, 314: 
its meanings, 401 sq.: with the com- 
parative, 450 sqq. 


}, see Nain. 

NJ, 319, 334) 337- 
INN D2, 95. 
jD2, 181. 


23D, Ni3.3D, with suffixes, 315 sq. 
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y, its pronunciation, 30: virtually dou- 
bled, 76. 

4, preposition with suffixes, 316. 

-by, preposition, 308, 402 sq., 518 sq.: 
with suffixes, 316. 

“DY, preposition, 308: with suffixes, 316. 

YAWY, 300 N. 2. 


“}B, conjunction, 508. 
bye, used as a model of conjugation, 
19, 117 N., T1g. 


bi hark, 492. 
", 30, 32: doubled, 78. 


‘w, its pronunciation, 30 sq. 


ww, UY, the relative pronoun, 113. 

n—, Tey 
232 Sqq., 259. 

NO with suffixes, 316. 


the feminine termination, 
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